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COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTEPv XXXII. 

This chapter consists of two distinguishable paits. The first continues 
the promises of the foiegoing context, yeis 1-8. The second picdiets in- 
tervening judgments both to Isiael and his enemies, veis 9-20* 

The fiist blessing promised in the former pait is that of merciful and* 
righteous government, veis. 1, 2 The next is that of spiritual illiimma- 
tion, vers. 3, 4 As the consequence of this, moial distinctions shall no 
longer be confounded, men shall be estimated at then real value , a general 
piediction, which is here applied to two sj)ecific cases, veis 5-8 

The threatenmgs of the second part aie specially addressed to the women 
of Judah, ver 9 They include the desolation of the country and the 
downfall of Jerusalem, vers 10-14 The evuls are to last until a total 
change is wiought by an effusion of the Holy Spnit, vers. 15-18. But 
feaiful changes are to intervene, for which believers must prepare them- 
selves by diligence in present duty, vers 19, 20 

1. Beholdi Jor righteousness shall leign a kingt and rulers for justice sJiaU 
rule The usual translation is injustice and in 7 ighteousnessf as descriptive 
epithets of the reign foretold. But as this idea is commonly expressed by 
the preposition the use of ^ here may have been intended to suggest, 
that he would reign not only justly, but for the very purpose of doing justice. 
The Hebrew particle denotes relation m its widest sense, but is most fre- 
quently equivalent to our to and for. The cognate noun and verb (rule and 
rulers) are combmed as in the original. The ^ before is commonly 
agreed to mean as iOf as foi It is a question among mteipreteis whether 
the king here predicted is Hezelaah or the Messiah. The truth appears to 
be that the promise is a general one, as if he had said, The day is coming 
when power shall be exercised and government administered, not as at pre- 
sent (in the reign of Ahaz), but with a view to the faithful execution of the 
laws Of such an improvement Hezekiah’s reign was at least a beginning 
and a foretaste. The reference of to the apostles appears very forced, 
and IS certamly not justified, much less required, by the piomise m Mat. 
nx 28. 

2. And a man shall he as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from 
the lain (or storm), as channels of water in a dry place (or in di ought), as 
the shadow of a heavy rock in a weary land. Most of the late mterpreters 
give the sense of a distributive pronoun, each (i. e, each of the chiefs 
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or princes ^ &c. But tlie word is seldom if 

oirer so used except when connected with a plural verb, as in chaps, ix, 19, 
;;.:;^.|'':;m S,; 1.4.; ' 'xiv. 18| xit.S; xm.- 7. ' ■ The .meaning rather .is,, that .there 
shall be a man upon the throne, or at the head of the government, who, 
instead of oppressing, will protect the helpless. This may either be mde- 
initeij understood, or applied, in an individual and emphatie sense, to 
the Messijih. The figures for protection and rel ief are the same used abo ve 
in chap. iv. 6, and xxv. 4. The phrases rocA*, and wear^ land, are 
idiomatic, but require no explanation. 

B, A7id the eyes of them that see shall not be dim , and the ears of them that 
hear shall Imirketh According to anaiogv, is the future of a 

verb used repeatedly by Isaiah in the sense of hokiug either at or away 
from any object (See, for example, chap. svii. 7, 8; xxii. 4, xxxi. 1.) 
In this case, however, a contrary meaning seems to be so clearly required, 
both by the context and the parallelism, that most interpreters, ancient and 
modern, concur in deriving it from or in supposing to have been 
sometimes used in the sense of blinding, which the former verb has in chap, 
vi. 10, and xxix. 9. Some understand as meaning or prophets, 
and their /learers; but most interpreters apply both words to the 

people generally, as those who had eyes but saw not, and had ears but 
heard not. Compare the threatening in chap. vi. 9, and the promise in 
■ chap. xxix.. 18. , . . ■ 

And the heart (or wind) of the ms/t (heedless or reckless) shall understand 
to know (or understmd knowledge), and the tongue of stammerers shall hasten 
to ^eak dear things (C <3. shall speak readily and plainly). Some inter- 
preters suppose that this last metaphor relates to scoffers at religion, who 
are elsewhere represented as stammering in derision of the Prophet*s admoni- 
tions (chap. xxviii. 11), But it seems more natural to understand the 
bodily defects here mentioned as denoting others of an intellectual and 
spiritual nature, neglect and ignorance of spiritual matters. The minds of 
men shall begin to be dimeted to religious trutb, and delivei'ed from igno- 
ranca and error in relation to it. 

0. When men’s eyes are thus opened, they will no longer confound the 
'essential distinctions of moral character, because they will no longer be 
deceived by mere appearances. Things will then be called by their right 
names, llw fool (in the emphatic Scriptural sense, the Avicked man)^^ 
no longer be called noi/c (men will no longer attach ideas of dignity and 
greatness to the name or person of presumptuous sinners), 
niggard) will no more he spoken of (or to) as liberal . The sense here give^ 

to rests wholly on the Jewisli tradition, as the word occurs nowhere 
else in Scripture. Gesenius derives it hj explains 

it to mean eunnihg. The sense will then be, that a crafty policy shall no 
longer gain for him who praGtises it the reputation of magnanimous liberality^ 
Hitzig derives the word from to consume, and explains the clause as 
meanm waster (prodigal or spendthrift) shall no longer be called 

gefeous. This last agrees best with the parallel clause, in which the out- 
ward; show^ of a good quality is distinguished from its actual possession. 

versions rest^- upon dubious’ etymologies.'^' ; :';Oh;eithersuppbsi-l' 

; 'that 'this - iiause^., like: the-' other,.; .coutaios ■ ■aspecific .■ iliuilra- ■ 

tion of iie general truth that men shall be estimated at their real value. 

I^i{genichts(gbo&fbr-xiotM]i^ t^ 
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6 The Piopliot now define'^! 1ih own esp^et:^' 5 io'ns, or describes tbe chn- 
i.icteis wliicli they denote Th* fool (/,s on^ uho) util speuK Jolbj (m the 
stiongest and woiso sense), and Jus hctnt will do vvqutty, to do wickedness 
and to speah cum unto (or aqitin^t) Jehovah (while at the same time he is 
meioiloss and ciuel towaids his fellow-mcn), to stone (oi leaie empty) the 
soul of the hiiiirpy^ and the doinh of the thusfy he mil suffei to faiL The 
futines in this leiso express the idea of habitual action, he docs, and will 
do so. The mfinitr cs convey the same idea in a diderent form, by malsmg 
piominent the design and effect of then unlay fnl comse* The common 
^eih on, iioiL md jnactise, needlessly depaits fiom the foim of the ougmal, 
in which the same veib is lepoated To gne it fiist the sense of deemny, 
and then that ol eiecutiii'jy is stiU moie arbitiary. according to the 
oldei wiiters, means hypoamj , accoiding to the modems, wickedness in 
geneial, but m a high degiee 

7 Sach IS the fool , and foi the clmtl, altlioagh his making money be not 
sinful m it'^eT, Jm anm oi insUuments, the means vvliieh he employs, ate 
eiiL He that hastens to be iich can scaiceh a\oid the piacticc of dishonest 
aits and of imkimlness to the poor He deiiseth ploh to destioy the op- 
qneshed (oi afflicted) iLith uonh of faUidinod^ and {i c even) in the poor 
(man's) spcalim) utjht (u e. e'len yhen the pool man’s claim is just, or in a 
moio geneial souse, iihen the pool maiipileads Ins came) The 'vaiiation in 

the foim of the word is, with gieat piobability, supposed by 

Gesemus to ha've been intended to assimilate the foim to 

8. As the wicked man’s tiua chaiacter is betrayed by his habitual acts, 
so the nolle or yeneious man (and according to the Scriptuies none is such 
but the tiul}’ good man) leveals his dispositions by his conduct — devises 
noble (or geneious) things^ and in noble (oi geneious) things lie perseveres 
(liteially, on them ho stands) 

9 Heie, as m many other cases, the Prophet reyerts to the prospect of 
appioachmg dmgei, which was to aiouso the caieless Jews from their 
SGcuiity As m chap iii 16, he addiesses himself to the women of Jeru- 
salem, because to them an invasion would be peculiaily disastrous, and also 
peihaps because then luxuiious habits contributed, more or less directly, to 
existmg evils Caieless women ^ anse, lieai my voice ; confiding daughteis, 
give eai unto my speech Women and daughteis are equivalent expressions. 
Careless and confiding (oi secuie), i. e. indiffeient, because not appiehensive 
of the coming danger 

10 Having called their attention in ver. 9, he now proceeds with the 
prediction which concerned them In a yeai and mme (literally, days 
above a yeai), ye shall tiemhle, ye confiding ones, foi the vintage fails, the 
gallwing shall not come The English Yeision makes the time denoted to 
be that of the duiation of the threatened evil. hv. D'DJ is by some ex- 
plamed to mean, dining the lemaindei of the yeai ^ but the version above 
given agrees best with the foim of the original, 

11 He now speaks as if the event had already taken place, and calls 
upon them to express their sorrow and alarm by the usual signs of mourn- 
ing. Tiemhle, ye caieless (women ) , quahe, ye confiding (ones); strip you and 
make you bate, and giid (sackcloth) on youi loins A remarkable anomaly 
in this verse is the masculine form of the first imperative and the singular 
form of the otheis. Ewald explains the latter as contractions for nplCj, 

but admits that there are no analogous forms elsewhere. Knobel 
thinks it possible that the forms are infinitives with local or directive H (to 
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t) emUing, si\ imping, gi) dmg ') but this is equally without example Gesemus, 
Hitzig, and otheis, male them paiagogic foims, in which case both the 
gendei and number are anomalous. 

12. Ilouiiimg for the beasts (oi heaimtf on the beasts as a sign of momn- 
ing),/o/ the pleasant fields, Jor the frmtful mne. The oldei writers explained 
beasts as a figuie for pioductne giounds, or souices of supply Lowth 
connects it with ver. 11 {on ifour loins, on your beasts), Gesenius in his 
Commentary leads fields , but m his Lexicon, he follows Paulus and 
the ancient versions in giving its primaiy sense of striking, especially 
upon the hi east m sign of mouining The same act is desciibed m Nahum 
11 8, but by a difieient veib This explanation is also given by Maurer, 
Hendeison, Ewald, Umbicit, and Knobel. It is favouicd by the stiiking 
analogy of and plamjo (the woids used by the Septuagint and Yulgate 
here), both which have piecisely the same piimary and secondniv meaning. 
The other explanation, which is still leiained by Hitzig, Hendeweik, and 
Bames, is lecommended by the usage of and by the fact that is 
t^ico used afterwards m this same sentence, to denote the subject or occasion 
of the soiiow. The argument founded on the masculine ioim has 
less weight on account of the anomahes m 'vci 11, and the remoteness of 
the feminine antecedent. 

13. Upon the land of my people thorn (and) thistle shall come up, for 
(they shall even come up) upon all (th/) houses of pleaswe, 0 joyous 
city t 01 , upon all houses of pleasure (^«) the joijous city The tiue sense 
of the seems to be that expiessed above m the translation Most intei- 
preters, however, employ yea as an equivalent. According to Hendewerk, 
this predicts only a partial and temporary desolation, and Knohel applies 
it to the pleasure-grounds and houses without the walls, which is a meie 
giatmtous assumption. 

14 For the palace is forsaken, the crowd of the city (or the cronded city) 
left, Inll and watch tower [ate) for caves (or dens) for ever, a joy (oi 
favourite lesort) of wild asses, a pasture of flocks. The use of the word 
jralace, and that in the singular number, clearly shews that the destruction 
of tTeriisalcm itself is heie piedieied, although Knohel still maintains that 
palace means countiy-houses The next clause likewise contains a lefuta- 
tion of his hypothesis originally means a hill, but is applied as a 
piopor name (Ophel) to the southern extremity of mount Moiiah, overhang- 
ing the spot where the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hmnom meet. ‘‘ The 
top of the ridge is flat, descending lapidiy towaids the south, sometimes by 
offsets of rock ; the ground is tilled and planted with olive and othei fruit- 
tiees” (Rohmson’s Palestine, i. p 394) Most writers seem to make^^^ 
here mean instead of, which is at best a raie and doubtful sense. In the 
last edition of Robmson’s Gesenius, this explanation is lehnquished and a 
local meaning given to thewoid, amid cat erns, i e su) rounded I y them 
But this reverses the true meaning of the preposition, alout, r ound alout 
If strictly understood, it would rather seem to mean that the hill and tower 
should enclose ea\es or dens withm their hmits. Hendewerk, in order to 
avoid the conclusion that an actual destruction of the city is foretold, explains 
the verse as meaning that the people should shut themselves and then cattle 
up within the walls, so that the inteiior of the city, for a time, would bo 
changed into a pastui e-ground 

15. The desolation bar mg been desciibed m vei 14 as of indefinite 
duration, this verse states more exphcitly how long it is to last. Until the 
Sfnjit IS pouted out upon us f tom on high, and the wilderness lecomes a 
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mfful field, and the fruitful field is reckoned to the forest. The general 
meaning evidently is, until by a special divine influence a total revolution 
shall take place in the character, and as a necessary consequence m the 
condition, of the people. The attempt to lestiict it to the return fiom 
exile, or the day of Pentecost, or some great effusion of the Spiiit on the 
J ows still future, perverts the passage by making that its whole meaning 
which at most is but a part For the meaning of the figures, see the ex- 
position of chap xxix 17. In this connection they would seem to denote 
nothing more than total change, whereas in the other case the idea of an 
Intel change appears to be made prominent. 

16. And justice shall abide m the wilderness, and riqliteousness in the 
Jiuitful field shall dwell. This may either mean, that what is now a wilder- 
ness and what is now a fimtful field, shall alike be the abode of right- 
eousness, t, e, of nghteous men , or that both in the cultivation of the 
desert and in the desolation of the field, the righteousness of G-od shall be 
displayed. In favour of the foimer is the use of the word dwell, which 
implies a permanent condition, rather than a transient or occasional mani- 
iostation. It also agiecs better with the i elation of this veise to that 
before it, as a pari of the same sentence. If this be the meaning of the 
sixteenth verse, it seems to follow clearly, that the whole of the last clause 
of the fifteenth is a promise, since the same inhabitation of iighteousness 
IS heie foietold in reference to the forest and the fruitful field It is pos- 
sible indeed that these may be put for the whole land, as being the two 
paits mto which he had just befoie divided it. 

17 As the ioiegoing verse desciibes the effect of the effusion of the 
Spmt to be univerhal iighteousness, so this desciibes the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of righteousness itself And the work of rtghieousness 
sludl he peace, and the effect of nyhleousness rest and assurance (or secmity) 
for ever. Both and niny strictly denote work, or raihei that which 
is wrought, the product of labour. The translation of the former by fruit 
introduces a figure not in the original, as is never so employed, 

although the verbal root is used to denote the generation of plants. The 
phrase not being limited m this case as it is in veis 14, 15, must 

be taken in its widest sense. 

18. And my people shall abide in a home of peace, in sure duellings, and 
in quiet lesting-places. There is something tianquillizing in the very sound 
of this delightlul promise, which, as usual, is limited to God’s own people, 
implying eithei that all should have become such, or that those who had 
not should be still perturbed and restless. 

19 And it shall hail in the downfall of the forest (i e, so as to overthrow 
it), and the city shall he low in a low place (or Immhled with humiliation), i, c. 
utterly brought down If this be read as a diicct continuation of the pro- 
mise m veiso 18, it must be explained as a description of the downfall of 
some hostile power, and accoidmgly it has been loferrcd by most interpre- 
ters to Kineveh, by Knobel to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, and by 
Henderson to the destiuction of the Jewish polity at the heginnmg of the 
Christian dispensation. Others, thinking it moio natural to assume one 
subject here and in ver. 18, logard this as another instance of prophetic 
recurrence from remoter promises to nearer threats ; as if he had said. 
Before those things can come to pass, the city must bo brought low. This 
construction is entirely in keeping with the Prophet’s manner, as exempli- 
fied already in this very chapter (See note on ver. 9 above). Most 
intorprotors, however, seem to fall into the usual error of regarding as 
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specific and excltisiye what the Piophet him self has left unlimited and 
undefined. Hovvever iiatuial and piobablo ceifam applications ot the pas- 
sage may appear, the only sense 'which can with ceitainty bo put upon it, 
is that some existing powder must be humbled, eithci as a moans oi as a 
conse< 3 ^uence of the moial icvoluiion which liad been piedictod. Knobel 
applies the fiist clause to the slaughter of Scnnachciib’s aimy, and the 
second to the spiiitual humiliation ot the Jews, 'v\hicli is vci} unnatural. 
The lecent wiiteis find a paionomasia in the phiaso nill Tin, which 
Ewald imitates by combining the words hagehi and vohagelL 

20. Messed are ye that soio heside all luaieis, that send faith the foot of 
the ox and the ass The allusion in this \cise is supposed by some to he to 
pasturage, by otheis to tillage Lowth follows Ciiaidin in applying the 
woids to the jnactico of tioadmg the ground by the feet of cattle bcfoio 
planting lice ; Hendoison to the act of setting them at libeity fiom tlio 
lope with which they woie tied by the foot. Thoie is still moio duoisity 
of judgment with lospcci to the application of the melaplior Of the latest 
writers who have been consulted, Kiiohcl uiidei stands the vcisi' ns con- 
tiasting the condition of those who lived at libvity ou the sca-sid<* oi by 
rivers, with theiis who ■v\gio pent up and besieged in cities. Tlitz’g siiji- 
poses a paiticnlar allusion to the ease of those who had escaped with their 
possessions from Jerusalem llendo'^’erk applies the veiso to the happy 
external condition of the people m the dajs of the Messiah. lididoiHon 
says it beautifully exhibits the fiee and iiiiicsiiained cxerhoiis of the 
apostles and othei missionaiius in sowing the seed of the kingdom in cveiy 
part of the world. Ewald explains it cxclusncly of moial cultivation, as 
implying that none can expect to leap goial woUioui diligcntl) sowing it. 
Of all those explanations the last may ho consideicd as cippi\)nching iieaiost 
to the tiuth, because it icqiures least to be Fupjdiod hj the iin agination. 
Taking the whole connection into view, the meaning of tins last voi so 
seems to be, that as gicai ie\oluti()ns aie to bo expected, aiising wholly or 
in pait fiom moral causes, the^ alone aio sa^e, foi the psrcs'ait and tbo 
future, who with patient assiduity peifom w^liat is leijiiiied , auci jiioudi*, 
by the discliaigo of actual dutj foi conlingeiicies v/iiich can iieitlier lie 
escaped, noi provided for in any other manner 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

This chapter contains a general throatening of leti ibution to the enemies 
of God’s people, with iwticnlar refeienco to Hennachoiil) or the AsHvnan 
power. The spoiler shall himself bo spoiled in duo tmio, tinough the 
divine interposition, and for the exaltation of Jehovah, vers l-o"" The 
state of desolation and alaim is followed hy sudden dcliveraiico, veis 7-13. 
The same vicissitudes arc again dcsciibed, hut lu anolhoi* foiin, 'vius. 
14-10. The peace and socnntv of Zion nio set forth under th(‘ figiues of 
a stationary tent, and of a spot sxuiounded by bioad iiveis, yet impaKsalilo 
to hostile vessels, vers. 20-22 By a beaulihil iumsitiou,' tlio en.uuy ih 
aesenbed <is such a vessel, but dismantled and abandoned to its eneimes, 
ver 23. The chapter closes with a goiioial promise of dclx\cntii<*o liom 
suuering, as a consequence of pardoned sin, vui 24 
1 Woe to thee spoiling and thou vast not spaded, danung and then did 
not decern thee! ^dien thoushalt cease to spoil thou shalt he spaded] and 
uhen thou aU done deceuing they shall deceive thee. Tlio plural veibs in 
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Loth clauses aio indefinitely conshned as ot^nivalonts to the passive parti- 
ciples. The two ideas meant to be expressed arc those of violence and 
tieachory, as the ciymg sms of arbitrary powers The latest German 
wi iters suppose both the verbs to be expiessive of robbery or spoliation, 
but without authority from usage. (Seo the note on chap xxi. 2.) The 
poison addicsscd has been supposed by difieient writers to bo Nebuchad- 
no/Tiar, Aiitiochus Epiphanes (Vitnnga), Feidmaud II (Cocecius), Anti- 
chiist (Gill), and Satan (Jeiomc) Most niteiprcteis suppose it to be Sen- 
nacliciib, either as an individual oi as a rcpicsentative of the Assyrian 
power In themselves, the words are aiiplicable to any oppressive and 
deceitlul enemy, and may bo natui ally so explained at the beginning of the 
piopbecy. This vciso dosciibes the enemy as acting without provocation, 
and also as having never yet experienced le verses 

2 JeJwrah) javow vs, fo) thee we wad, he then ann irt the ynonun^s, 
tiho out salvation ui time of tionhlc Instead of thu) aim, Lowth follows 
sevciul of the ancient voisions in leading mu turn The common text has 
been vaiiously cxpLiiiicd as a piayoi of the piescnifoi the absent (Vitnnga), 
of the Jewish for the Claistiaii clitiich (l)e I^ieti), of the Eefoimed Chinch 
for its dcfoiidors {Coceeins), Ac , &c The tiuih seems to be, as ilaines 
well savs, that Isaiah h^^ie mtoiposcs his own feelings, and oilers his own 
piaviu Ui.it God would bo the sticngih of the nation, and then, with an 
nnuiodiaio change of foim, x^osouis the pia^^ei of the pOGjilo. Ana is a 
coniniou llebiow mctuxfiior foi stxeugthor suppoit. (See chap. ix. 19 ) As 
to the moniu/f/s is an indefiinto expression, undoistood by some to moan 
eat It/ or tjuidhf, by othcis cvenj moiiinuf {limithi Ipl /3^), with 
allusion to the daily attacks of the enemy (Ifendeison), or to the daily niom- 
iiig sacnluio (Ihscatoi) Calvin cx])lams the wliole clause thus, Bo thou, 
who wasi their arm {i.e that of our fatheis) in the inoirung (^ <», of old), 
also our salvation in time of trouble But tins is rather a Latm than a 
ilclncwv cousirnction. 

At a iioise aj tinnnU (or tumvltuous uov>v) the peoples flee; at ihy 
risuKj the vatiovH aie stcdfeied. The modem notion, that the voice of 
Jehovah nhvays menus thimdox, sooms eiitiiely aibitrary. Tho voice and 
the rising u]) aie parts of tho same figure, and the one has no more refer- 
cnee to actual pliouomcna in natmo than tho other Aben Ezia and Lowth 
suppose* these words to be addressed to Hennachoiib, all other writers to 
J(‘lio‘r.ih iuniself Jerome rcfois the first (biuso to tho voice of tho di'Stroy- 
ing aug( 1, Jhse.ator to tho tumuli in the camp of tho Assyiians Fjowth 
reads (In; tent He voice, m which, as he sa;v?^, he follow'S tho Heptuagint and 
iN'Mluto, Tbo same combination occuis in Ban x. (b (Compare Jlov. i. 
10, 15 ) Tho vistiif/ meant is not tho ascent of the judge to the judgmont- 
BC'at (PiHcaioi), nor the exaltatiau of the Ass^nan power (Abcn Ezra), but 
tlie art. of rraug li'oui a state of scouuug inaction, or as vviiori one rouses 
hmiHcIf to stnko (Ibimes) Those woids aie commonly applied to the 
(liviiu) mteiposition m tho case of Bennachoi lb’s attack upon Joiusalom ; 
but Mwald understands them more generally as d(*noting that such had 
ever been the effect of Jehovah’s presence, and must bo ho still. Some 
arldtravily translate the verse as a dive.ct prediction {fugient), or a prayer 
{jwjumtp 

4. And yov) spoil shall he (jalhactl (like) the (jathnmfj of the deioitrer ; 
like the ninmnfj of looitsts nmmmj on d. By another apostroxiho, the 
Prophet iiere addresses tbo enemy collecihely. is a name of tho 

locust, so culled from its devouring (Bee tho verb in Dimt. xxviii. 98.) 
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Henderson translates the parallel terms, devounng locmt catet pillar ^ 

locusts. The older writers nndei stand this clause to mean as locusts are 
qatheied, for the purpose of destroying them, even by childien (Calvin), or 
by labourers in pits (Jerome), a custom still existing in Afiica and Spam 
(Forerius). Junius explains it to mean that winch locusts have gathoed. 
But all the modem writers understand the words to mean as locusts gathe), 
t, e, greedily and thoroughly, not leaving a tree or a field till they have 
stnpped it (Bochart). As is the veib used to denote the gathering of 
fruits m haivest (chap, xvii 5), Gresenms supposes a specific allusion to 
that usage here, like the ha) vesting of locusts, &c The construction of the 
last clause is hke the running of locusts (shall one he) lunning on it e. 
on the spoil). The voih \>P^ denotes specifically the act oinmning eageihj, 
or with a view to satisfy the appetite It is sometimes used to denote 
desire itself, which Umbreit assumes to be the meaning heie [nach Heus- 
checkeit-Gier qmt man da) nach), Vitimga finds the fulfilment of this 
threatening in 1 Maccab iv. 23, vi. 6. Theie is an old rabbinical tiadition, 
which so explains this verse as to justify the seizure of the spoils of the ten 
tribes by the Jews, when found in the possession of the Assyiians 

5, Eicalted is Jehovah because dwelling on high (or inhabiting a high 
place ) ; he fills (or has filled) Zion with judgment and 7 ighteousness. The 
first word being a passive paiticiple, seems to denote not merely a con- 
dition, but a change. He has bee)i eialted by the subjection of his enemies 
(Knobel), or by his mighty deeds in general The future form adopted m 
the French Version (va itie magmfie) is needless and arbitraiy. There is 
no need of making a relative (Vitiinga), or rendermg it yea (Barnes), as 
it introduces an explanation of the statement m the first clause. High place 
is not put specifically for heaven (G-esemus), but for a lofty and command- 
ing position. The last clause probably denotes not the moral effects pro- 
duced upon the people (Ewald), but the manifestation of Jehovah’s attri- 
butes. Accordmg to Hendewerk, this second clause is the beginning of the 
Messianic part of the first of the three prophecies contained in the chapter. 
Lowth introduces here his favouiite idea of a chorus or choir of Jews 
representing the whole people. 

6. A)7d he shall be the secwitg of thy times, sUength of salvations, wisdom 
and knowledge, the Jea) of Jehovah, that is his treasure. Most mterpieters 
connect eithei with riilDt? or IDn as its subject there shall be security 
in thy times , or the security of thy times shall be ; or strength of salva- 
tions, &o., shall be the security of thy times. But the simplest construction 
IS the one proposed by Henderson, which supplies the subject from the 
foregomg verse, he [Le, Jehovah, or it, i e, his righteousness) shall be, &c. 
The object of address is supposed by some to be Hozekiah, by others the 
Messiah, but is most piobably the people or the believer as an individual. 
Hu treasme may refer by an enallage personae to the same, or mean the 
treasure of Jehovah, that which he bestows. Hitzig supposes an allusion 
in the last clause to Hezekiah’s treasury, emptied by the tribute to Sen- 
nacherib, as if he had said, Hencefoith the fear of the Lord shall be his 
treasure. Umbieit makes the first clause, by a forced construction, mean 
that the evil times should produce or foster faith, and that this should be a 
treasure to the people, pn, accoidmg to its etymology, means strength, 
hut m usage is applied exclusively to that arising from wealth The original 
construction is peifectly mtelligible, and much more expressive than such 
paraphrastic versions as possessio sahita^is (Oleiicus). According to Honde- 
werk, this verse proves that the only Messiah of whom Isaiah over pro- 
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phesies is Hozekiah ^ Knobel thinks that it must be addressed to the 
people, because Hezekiah -was a pious man before. 

7. Behold, their valiant ones oy wUhout , the ambassadors of j^eace weep 
hUlerly The Targum and some othor ancient version seem to tieat 
as a contraction of oi ^ Thus Aquila has ha^h^ofMat 

aoToTg, Sjmmachus o^^^(ro/ 4 »a/, the Vulgate vi dentes But theie is no 

example of the form for (See the note on chap ix. 6 ) vvald loads 

and explains it as an adjective derived from synonymous with 


the Arabic tofeai. They feat fad cry aloud. This coincides in mean- 
ing with the Septuagint Version {h vf ‘pofSca oljtZv) Most of the other 
modern writeis identify the woid substantially with Aiiel in chap xxix 1, 
by reading m the plural, or with a sufhx. The latest investi- 

gations, although still unsatisfactoiy, tend stiongly to confiim the veision 
given m the English Bible. (Sec Gesenius’s Thesauius s v ) Some, 
however, here as m chap xxix 1, give A'iiel^e souse of altar » Thus 
Grotius translates the words, behold tim) aUai, and legaids it as a derisuo 
exclamation of the enemy, while Jarchi makes it a sonowful ejaculit’on oi 
the Jews themselves. Aben Ezra and Kimchi give it the sense of 
senf/os, which is plainly a conjectural inference from the parallel expiession. 
J, B. Michaelis chaiactenstically makes it the name of a species of bird, 
and rendeis it Rolit donimel The messengeis mentioned in the other 

clause are not those sent by Hezekiah to Isaiah (2 Kings xix. 2), nor the 
Maccabees, as being both piiests and heioes (Vitrmga), nor the mmisters 
of the gospel, nor the two apocalyptic witnesses (Qill), but probably the 
three mon sent by Hezekiah to Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii 18), oi perhaps 
the beaiois of the tiibute, weeping on account of Sennacheub’s refusal to 
fulfil his promise. Hendeweik supposes them to be called valiant, becauso 
they ventured into the enemy’s camp , otheis because they were piobably 
military chiefs. Their weeping is agreed by all interpreters to be in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage, as described, for example by Homer 
According to Goeceius, the first clause is an exclamation at the death of 


Gustavus Adolphus. 

8. The highways aie loasted, the wayfarer ceaseth ^ he hrealcs the coienant, 
desmses cities, values no man. Those aie not the woids of the ambassadors 
reporting the condition of the country (Grotius), but of the Prophet him- 
self describing it. The scene piesented is not that of Protestant cities 
seized by Antichrist, and a stop put to a religious couise and conversation 
(Gill), but the actual condition of Judea duiing the Assyrian invasion, 
(Compare Judges v 6 ) The verbs of the last clause are not to be indefi- 
nitely construed (Cocceius), nor do they agiee with wayfarer, but with 
Sennacherib or the Assyrian They are not to be lendered as pluperfects 
(Jumus), but as preterites or descriptive presents The moaning is not that 
ho rejected the cities ofieied him by Hozekiah (Lowth), nor that he bar- 
barously disregarded the condition of the conquered country (J . D Michaelis), 
but that he despised its defences as unable to resist him The last words 
may cither mean that he has no regard to any man’s interest or wishes, or 
that he does not value human life Some ha\e strangely understood this 
as an impious reproach on God himself as having broken his engagements, 

9. The land mourneth, languisheth , Lebanon is ashamed, it pines away , 
Sharon is like a wilderness, und JBaslian and Cafmel cast (their loaves). 
The most fertile and fiounshing parts of the country aie dcsciibed as deso- 
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late That tho language is £gmatnc, mav bo mfonctl liom the fac*! that 
none of tho places mentioned woic in Jadah Hitzig and Hendeweik 
suppose tlie date of the picdiction to be fixed by the allusion to tbo falling 
ot the leaf Hut 'v\uulcl this peiiod’cal change ho lepieseiited as a sign of 
descdation Accouling to Umbicit, Lebaiiou (the "whito mountain) is heie 
dcsciibod as biushmg, but accoiding to Ei\ald as tuinmg pale Baines 
tli'nhs tho refeionco to the places tliiongh \vhiL*h tho AssMians had 
passed J. D Mithaelis follows up his favouiite mode of exposition by 
assoiting that “>5^2 deiiotcs the buzzing of tho gadfl%, but is hole used m 
the sense oi hxvaimuui, and applied to the hostile aimios Cocccms tikes 
the same \\ord m tho sense ot loannq xUcoiding to Giotius, the Shaion 
heie mciiiit is tho one m Bashan (1 Chi on % 16) Aecoulingto Cleiicus, 
Lebanon is put for mount Xiphates, and the othci plates toi places m 
Assyiia 

10 Xoiv tvill / saiili JeJiovaJiy now will lie h/tel vpy now xmll 
I eault myself Tho cmphi»sis is not upon the pioiioun (Baines), ^hich 
m that case would ha\c been e\pit‘^sed in Hebicw, but upon the od^cib 
noii^ which is twice lepeated to imph that the time toi the divine inteipo- 
siiion IS anived, and ti'at theie sbail be no moie delay. Accoiding to 
Gesenius, DJpnx is loi D^nnfcs', but otheis icad D)pnx 

11. Ye shall couceiic chcft/y ye shall hinrj Joiili stulhle ; your heaih 
{as') fixe shall devoin tjou The fiist clause contains a cummon Stiiptnral 
figmo for failuie and hnstiation. (Hee chap xxu IS ) Chaff and stubble 
aie not named as being diy and innntiitious food (Yitiinga), which would 
be wholly out of jdaco in this connection, but as woiihlc.^s and poiishable 
substances Lowth iollowb Scckei and the Taignm m leading 1DD for 
D^ni'l {my sju? iC lile fie shall consume xjou ) Giotms takes nn m the sense 
of angel y Cleiieus in that oi pnde Cahm undeistain'ls tho clause to mean 
that thdi own bieath should kindle the file that clestioyed them As 
specimens of opposite cxtiemcs m exposition, it may bo mentioned, that 
J. D Michaelis aijplies this last clause to the infection of the plague as com- 
mamcatccl b\ the bieath, Cocceius to the cmIs aiising fiom the abuse of 
leligious libel tv in Gcimruv and Holland, and especially fiom eflbits to 
reunite the Piotcstant and Itomish Ohuiches 

12. And nahors shall be luiie-hilus (or bioninys oj lime) , thoins cut xip, 
in the jiie they shall luin. By nations we aie not to unclei stand the 
different races mingled m Scnnacheub’s aimy, but all nations that incur 
the wiath of God The same woid bimunt/s is applied to the aromatic 
fumigations used at ancient buiiais (Jei. xxxiv 6), to which theie may be 
some allusion heie The Hebrew woid aecui cling to analogy may be a noun 
ot place (Eendew’eik), but is commonly supposed to denote burnings. 
Clciicus connects tho clauses by supposing that the thoins aie desciibed as 
being buint in lime-kJns. The ideas oxpiessed are those of quickness and 
intensity. The thoins are peihaps desciibed as cut itp, to suggest that they 
aie di}’, and therefore moic combustible. On this same verse J 1). 
Michaeiis obseives, that the Jews at that time burnt the bodies of the dead ; 
Knobel, that they legaided the custom with abhoirenee. The foimei adds 
that when they burnt the Assyiians they might be said to bum a nation. 
Gill of conise leleis the verso to tho futuie dosti action of antichiistian 
Borne. (Bev. xvii. 16, xvin 8 ) 

13 Ileaiy ye Jaiy iiJiut 1 huie done, and InoWy ye neai'y wij irnght. 
By/<5f? and the Taigum understands confiimcd saints and loponlant 
smneis ; Junius, the Jews and Gent lea , Hendeweik, the ten tribes and the 
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Jews, but Baines, moio natmally, all without exception. Accoi cling to 
Hitzig, the near aio commanded to Lnowy because the}’ can see tor them- 
selves. Hendei son retains the common veision, athwuJedge Accoi ding 
to Hendew oik, this is the beginning of a thud distinct prediction It is really 
an apostiopho, e\piossing tho magnitude of the event piedicted m the 
foiGgomg context. 

14 Ajuiid%n Zion me the unneis j not at oi nem Zion, moaning the 
Assyiians (Sanctius), but in Eton, % e. m Jeiusalem, refeixing to tho im- 
pious Jews themselves , tiemhling has seized the impiouh, a paiallel expies- 
sion to Slime} s The meaning hgpoentes is lejcctod by the modem lexico- 

graphers for that ot 'iminire oi gross sinners So Calvin, in the maigm of 
his veisiOQ, has sceleratos Tho persons so dosciibed aie the wicked and 
unbelieving poition ot the Jews Gill applies tho terms diiectl} to foimal 
professois in the lefoimed chmehos . Giotius, to such of the Jevv^s as had 
apostatized to heathenism m oidei to conciliate Sennacherib. On this far- 
fetched hypothesis Yitiinga well lemarks, that such evpodicnts vveio un- 
known in ancient waifaio, and that Sennaehciib piohably caiod nothing as 
to the leligion of those whom ho attacked Y^hat follows might bo under- 
stood as the language of the Piophet himself, giving a reason foi the terror 
of the wicked Intcipictcis appeal to be unanimons, howcvoi, in making 
it the language of tho wicked Jews themselves At the same time, they 
differ gieatly as to the time at which these w^oids must be supposed to 
have been spoken Borne refer them to tho past, and imdei stand the veiso 
to moan that they are now in tenor w^ho once said thus and thus On this 
hypothesis, the words thomsolves might bo explained as the language of 
Who of ns afiaid of the devoming fiieJ Who of us is ajiuid of 
evcilaMng hinnun/s ^ Or with Yitimga, as the language of complaint, Who 
of ns can dwell with [this) devoiutnq ji\e ^ Who of us can diiell iiith (these) 
2)e7petual huininf/s * i e. with a God of such seventy '''> But the great mass 
of inter protois, both old and new, suppose this to be given not as the former 
but the present language of the wicked Jews, when actually seized with 
tenor Not those who once said, hut ^oho noiu saij, &c On this supposi- 
tion, it can be expressive neither of defiance nor complaint, hut only of 
alarm and despeiation. Ewald, adoiiting this interpretation in tho general, 
gives the sense of protecUng, derived from its pnmaiy import of 
sojonining as a guest and a friend , but this is a giatuitous departure from 
the usage of the language. Those who adheie to it are still clividod as to 
tho application of tho figures Grotius under stands b^ the fire the Assyrian 
host that menaced them Who can abide this devom ing jiie^ Piscator, 
tho flic of God’s wiath, as executed by the Assyiians Aben Ezra, the 
wuath of God as cxoicised against the Assyrians themselves This is the 
interpretation commonly adopted It supposes the words to be expressive 
of the feelings excited by the slaughter of Sennacheiib’s host If this be a 
specimen of God’s vindicatoiy justice, what may wo expect"^ Who of us 
can dnell iiith (this) devouiinq fiie^ Who of m can dwell with these per - 
p}etml hioHinqs^ Many make tho language still more emphatic, by sup- 
posing that the Prophet argues from the less to the gieatei. If these aie 
God’s temporal judgments, what must his eternal wrath be 9 If the mo- 
mentary strokes of his hand aie thus resistless, iiho of us can dnell with the 
deioiu mg fiie, who of m can dnell with e%ei lasting bin nuifjs ^ The last woids 
may then bo taken in their strongest and most unrestricted sense. Hender- 
son thiuks they have no meaning if they do not refer to eternal punish- 
ment does not here mean for us or with us, but is used in its widest 
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sense, as expressive of relation m gcneial, to qualify tlie pronoun — W7io 
with lespect to%i8^ i e lolio of «s, as opposed to men in genet al Gesonius 
desciibcs it as an cmpbatic foimula, and yet omits it m the tianslation. 
Hitzig and Hendcweik take fiio and bmning as a poetical description of 
the plague, by which they suppose the Assyiians to have pciished, Cleiicus, 
vioie suoy understands it of the bummg of the villages of Judah by the 
m\aders. Khobel sa 3 s tho burning was called e\eilasting, because it was 
01 lasting m its consequences, i.e, it destio^ed what it consumed for 
evoi. But who could oi w’ould speak, m any language, of a man’s being 
hung with an everlasting rope, or killed bv an evei lasting stroke of 
lightning ^ Be Bieu’s consti action of the last clause, as containing se- 
veral distinct piopositions (qms commoiabitur nosttiim^ ignis devoiai, &c ), 
is ingenious, but unnatuial and wholly unnecessaiv 

15 This voisG contams a description of the iighteons man, not unhke 
that in tho htteenth and tw^onty-fouith Psalms WnlLing i ighteousnesses 
i e leading a iighteous Ide Walk is a common Sciiptnial expicssion for 
the couise of conduct. The plural foim of the other woid may eithci be 
used to maik it as an abstract teim, or as an emphatic expression foi ful- 
ness or completeness of rectitude. In order to letam the figure of walk- 
ing, the preposition in may be supplied befoie the noun , but in Hebrew it 
seems to be governed dnectly by the veib, oi to qualify it as an adveib. 
And sj'teahng nghtthingsy or (taking the pluial meiely as an abstract) recti- 
ink or nghtiousness. The idea is not meielv that of speaking truth as 
opposed to falsehood, but that ot lectitude m speech as distinguished fiom 
lectitude of action. Rejecting or despising (oi, combining both ideas, re- 
jecting with contempt) the gain oj oppiessions oi eztoitions. Shaking Jm 
hands f)om tahnq hold oj- the hnbe, an expressive gesture of indignant 
lefusal, which Foreiius compaics to Pilate’s washing his hands, and 
Gataker to Paul’s shaking off the viper. Malvenda imagines that the terms 
a.e so selected as to suggest the idea of a weighty gift Gesenpis and 
othois greatly weaken the expiession, and indeed destioy its giaphie form, 
by rendei mg the phrase, vJiose hand lefuses to leceiie a hihe The true 
sense is forcibly convened m J, B Mmhaelis’s ^eision, shakes his hands 
that no hi lie mag stick to them, and in Gill’s homely paiaphrase, that won't 
receive any, hut ulien they are put into his hands shakes them out. The 
Chaldee Paraphrase of this first clause contains the expiession mammon of 
falsehood, which may be compared with the mammon of immghteousness in 
Luke XVI. 9 Stopping Jus ears from hearing bloods, i e plans of mmder, 
or as Lowth expresses it, the proposal of bloodshed. For the usage of the 
plural foim see the note on chap i. 15. Shutting his eyes from hole- 
mg at eml, i e from conniving at it, or even beholding it as an indifferent 
spectator. The ^ is then a meie connective, like tho English at oi on , 
but the comhmation of this veih and paitiele appeals in many cases to 
denote the act of gazing at a thing with pleasuie, which idea would be 
peifectly appropriate here. Lowth has against the appearance of evil, 
which does not convoy the exact sense of the original Accoidmg to the 
natural connection of the passage, this verse would seem to contain the 
answer to the question in ver. 14, and is so understood by those who make 
the question mean, Who can stand befoie this terrible Jehovah ^ But on 
the supposition an allusion to eternal punishment, the answer is absurd, 
for it implies that the iighteous man can or will enduie it. This may 
either be regarded as a pi oof that there is no such allusion to eternal 
punishment m ver. 14, or as a proof that this is not an answer to tlie ques- 
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tion there recoided The foimei conclusion is adopted by the latest 
Geiman writeis, -who undeistand this vcise as meaning that God is a con- 
suming file only to the wicked, and that the righteous man as heie 
desciibed, is peifectly secure. On the other hand, Hendeison separates 
this veise fiom the piecedmg context by a laigei space than usual, making 
this the beginning, as it weie, of a new paiagraph. To this construction 
theie is the loss objection, as the sentence is evidently incomplete m this 
verse, the apodosis being added in the next. 

16. He (the chaiacter desciibed in ver. 15) hujK places shall inhabit. 
This does not denote exalted station in society, but safety fiom enemies, in 
being above their leach, as appeals fiom the other clause. Fastnesses (oi 
st) ongholds) of lochs {shall be) his lofty place, t e. his lefuge or his place 
of safety, as m chap x\i 12 To the idea of secuiity is added that of sus- 
tenance, without which the first wwld be of no avail hi ead is giverii 

including the ideas of allotment or appointment and of actual supply. 
Hiswatei swe, or, letainmg the stiiet sense of the paiticiplo, secuied. At 
the same time theie is evident allusion to the moial usage of the word as 
signifying faithful, tine, the opposite of that which fails, dccenes, oi dis- 
appoints the expectation, in winch sense the same w oi d, with a negative, is 
applied by Jeienrah (xv 18) to wateis that jail Cleiicus explains the 
fist clause of this verse as a piomise that those li\ing in the plain should 
be as safe as if they lived in the mountains Giotius explains the second 
as a promise of liteial deliverance from famine. Knobel arbitiaiily applies 
the whole to protection and supply m a time of siege, and then infers that 
the passage must have been composed before Sennacheiib appioached Jeiu- 
salem, because the Prophet afterwards was well aware that no siege had 
taken place at all. This charge of false prediction is exploded by the 
simple observation, that the verse is an assurance, clothed m figurative 
language, of general protection and support to the righteous. Vitimga’s 
leference of the words in their lower sense to the support of the Levitical 
piiesthood, and m their highoi sense to the happiness of heaven, goes as 
much to an extreme, though in an opposite direction. 

17 A hmg m his beauty shall thine eyes behold Kimchi, by an 
arbitrary sjntax, takes the future as a past tense, and refers it to the king 
of Assyria," whom then eyes had seen but should see no more. Besides 
the grammatical objection to this version, it is inconsistent with the other 
clause, and unless that also be referred to the same subject by supplying 
king before a distwiit land Of those who take the futures m their proper 
meaning, some suppose Jehovah to be meant (Yitimga, J D Michaelis), 
others the Messiah (Abaibenel), but most wiiteis Hezekiah, either exclu- 
sively (Gesemusj, or as a type of Christ (Cahun) For this departure fiom 
his customary mode of exposition, Calvin thinks it necessary to apologise 
by saying, ne qins me Inc allegonas sequi putet a qmhus sum alienus To 
see the king m his beauty does not mean in his moral excellence (Hende- 
werk), but in his royal state, with tacit reference to his piovious state of 
mourning and dejection (chap, xxxvii 1) They {i e, thine eyes) shall 
behold a land of distances or distant places The most natuial explanation 
of this phrase would be a distant land, in which sense it is used by Jeie- 
miah (vm 19), and a pait of it by Zechaiiah (x, 9), and by both m refer- 
ence to exile or captivity. The verse before us, takenr by itself, might he 
understood as a thieatening that the Jews should see the king of Babylon 
mhis royal state, and in a distant land. Interpreters seem to be agreed, 
however, that in this connection it can be taken only as a promise. Giotius 
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accordingly explains it to mean that aftei th" fail of the A'=*s’\iian host, the 
Je'^s should bo fiet to go abioad witho<Li» lebticiint, and espcciaiiy to visit 
the scene of the catastiople This e-pbnation he illustiates by a parallel 
from Yiigil Pandiiatin poiimtjiuot tied Doucacadta clrsato^qiie videre 
locos hta^que '/ehchim Hitzig confines it to then iiteially sccin/ fai and 
^ide fiom the -walls of Jciusdcm, their view being no longei obstiiicted 
by ontrenclmiciits oi the piosonce of tho enomv Liithoi and otheis, on 
the contiaiy, suppose the land itself lobehcie desciibed as actually widened 
bv an accession of coii{iuered toiiitoiity To all these explanations it may 
1)0 objected that the Piophet does not speak of distant loimdaiies oi fion- 
iicis, as m chap, \\u 15, hnt of a distant land The onl;v explanation of 
the \ else as a piomisc, agranst yhich ibis objection does not Lc, is that of 
Ilendoison, who tianslates the clause, they shall see distant lands, and ex- 
plains it to mean that instead of being cooped up yithm the walls of Jeiu- 
saiem by the Assj’iians, the inhabitants should not only ficoly tra\eise thoir 
own land, but^isit distant nations Wbeihei the libeity of foieign tiavel 
iH in this connection an appropriate piomise, ina} be made a question, 
Piseator undei stands the clause to mean that then e^cs should see 
ambassadois fiom a far eounti}, viz those of Beiodach-baladan (2 Kings 
\x 12), But m this case the most impoitant yoid of the sentence is 
supplied by meie ccnjectinc Yitiinga appbes the whole veise, in its 
lower sense, to the conquest of the Maccabees and their enlargement of 
the JevMsh teintoiy, but m a higher sense to the gloiious leign of the 
Messiah 

18. Thy head shall mediate ferrou This does not mean, it shall con- 
ceive or exponence piesent teiror, but leflect on that which is already past. 
What follows IS explained by some as the language of the Jews in their 
terror calling foi the officeis on whom they depended for piotection. 
But the officeis heio named aie not those to whom they would pio- 
bably have looked m this emeigency. Others moie natuially undeistand 
it therefoic as the tiiumphant exclamation of the people when they found 
themsehes so suddenly dehvoied fiom then enemies Wlieie is he that 
counted^ irhoe is he that ueu/hed^ toJieie is he that counted the toiceis ^ 
As a noun, means a scithe, and is commonly so lendeied heie Some 
even give it the New Testament sense of a learned man or 

doctor of tho law. So the Septuagmt tho Yulgate {lUeiatus), 

Luther [Sehuftyelehten), Yitrmga {doUus) This leads of couise to an 
analogous mterpietation of the other terms, as meaning legis veihapou’ 
deians, doctoi paividoiuin, dudecUciis siibUhs, &c , (fee Others, adhermg 
to the Hobiew' usage of the noun understand oy it a secietaiy, finan- 
cial or perhaps a secretary oj- state, or of luar, or an insq^ccloi^ 

general (Barnes) The clause is still moie modernized by J I) Miehaehs : 
wheie is the geneial^ where is the engineer^ But as the second ‘iSC) is 
evidently constiued as a paiticiple, and m the primaiy spse of counting 
it IS much moie natuial to understand the fiist and in like man- 
ner, as denoting him who counted, bun who weighed. This is Ewald’s con- 
struction (iver zulilte, wet wog), and Lowth gives tho same sense to the 
words as nouns (the accomptant, the weighei of ti ilute)- Thus explained, 
they may be applied either to the’ instruments of the Assyrian domination in 
Judea, or to coi tain necessary officers attached to the besieging amy. The 
counting and weighing may be either that of tribute, or of military wages 
The second denotes the same act as the first, but is applied expressly 
to another object. The toweis are of course the foitifications of Jerusalem* 
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By count mj them, some understand surveying tliem, eithei with a view to 
g.uiisomngor dismantling , othcis, the act of reconnoitiing thorn £tom \\ith- 
out, -^hich some ascribe paiticulaily to Eabshakch oi Sennacherib himself. 
The genoial moaning of the veise is plain, as an evpiession of siiipiise and 
j(»y, that the oppiosboi oi hosiegoi had no^\ v.inished The A];>ostle Paul, 
m 1 Cor 1 20, has a sentence so much like tins, m the thieefold lepetition 
of the qnobtiun iiluncj and m the use of the \^oid soibe, that it cannot bo 
regaiclod as a mcie foituitous comcidenco Of the mutual i elation of the 
passages, tuo vieris have been taken by mtei’pieteis Junius and Gocceius 
regal d that in Coimthians as a quotation of the one bcfoie us, and Yitiinga 
makes the foimci dcteimine the whole meaning of the latter He accoid- 
mgly explains the Hebiew words as all denoting some foim of woildly wis- 
dom and sagacity, oi its posscssois, and the whole veise as implying that 
the gieat dch\erance had not been wi ought by any such means but by God 
alone The yiolonce done by this interpictation to the language of tho 
Piophet IS enough of itself to make the hypothesis on which it rests a doubt- 
ful one, Cahill, on the othci hand, demos that Paul has any lefeience to 
this place, which is going too lai, since il is piobabio, as Henderson ob- 
soiYC'., that the stiiictuie of the one passage ma> lia\o suggested the othei 
Tho Gxpiession it I'y lu) itten, m the pieccding 'leise of the epistle, introduces 
a quotation fiom chap. x\ix 14, but does not necessaiily extend to the next 
yoise, winch may thoiofoie be rega>dod as a meio imitation, as to foim and 
diction, of the one bufoie ns 

19 The jleice (oi deteimmed) thoushalt not see Thou shalt see 

no moio the Ass'^rians, whose disappeaiance was implied m the questions 
of the foiogomg veiso The es-^ential idea of 1111^ seems to be that of fiim- 
ness and decision, peibaps with the accessoiy idea of agiessive boldness. 
It IS taken in the stiongei sense of %m])udent by seveial of tbe ancient ver- 
sions De Dieu and Capelins (the two Ludovici, as Yitringa calls them) 
would read so as to secuie a parallel to m the other clause (Com- 
paie Ps cxiv 1 ) A people deep of lip jrom heai ing^ ^ e. too obscure for 
thee to undei stand. JJeep is referred to the sound of the voice, the mode 
of utterance, by the Septuagmt {^a&o^omv) Gieucus (e profundo (jnttiire 
hqnentem), and Yitimga, who illustiates the expression by the difference 
between tlieutteiance of the Swiss and the Saxons on the one hand, and the 
Fiench and English on the other But the later wiiters more conectly 
understand deep as denoting obscure or unintelligible The pieposition be- 
foie keening, though not diiectly negative, is viitually so, as it denotes away 
fiom, which IS really equivalent to so as not to heai , or he TieanL (See tho 
note on chap v 6 ) Baihaious tongue (oi of a barbarous tongue), uithoxit 
mean in rj (literally, there is no meaning). The verb m its other forms, 
means to mock or scoff, an idea closely connected, m the Hebrew usage, 
with that of foieign language, either because the latter seems iidiculous to 
those who do not under&tand it, or because unmeaning jargon is often used 
m mockery. Jerome’s translation of the last phrase, in quo nulla est sapi- 
entui, changes the moaning of the clause entirely Some of the latest Ger- 
man writers understand it to signify not only unintelligible but unmeaning, 
and regard the deseiiption as an iliustiation of Jewish nanwness and pie- 
judice The paialielism might have taught them that no more was meant 
to be conveyed than the actual want of meaning to the hearers. The whole 
IS a meie paraphrastic description of a people altogether strange and foreign. 
Henderson supposes the expressions to refer to the Medo- Persian mercen- 
aries m the Assyrian army, but most mterpieters apply them directly to the 
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quonce and pnnislimont of sin The woids may ho taken in a ^idcr sense 
than either of these, namely, that sufftiing shall ctaso yith sm yhich is 
its cause Thus undei stood, the woids are stiictlj aiiplicahlo only to a 
state of things still future, eithei upon eaith oi in heaTen. The last clause 
sheys the absmdity of making the fiisfc mean meicly that no one shall ex- 
cuse himself fiom joining m the pillage on the plea of sickness. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV, 

This chapter and the next appeal to constitute one prophecy, the st 
pait of which (chap xxxiv ) is hllcd with thieatenings against the enemies 
of the chinch, the lattci pait (chap x\xv ) yith pioiniscs to the chinch 
itself. The tbreatenmgs of chaji. xxxi%’ aie diiectccl, fiist against the 
nations in geneial, vois. 1-4, and then against Edom in paitienlai, vois. 
0-15, with a closing affirmation of the tiuth and coitainty of the jnedic- 
tion, veis 16, 17 The destiuction of the enemies of Zion and the desola- 
tion of their lands aie lepresented by the hguies of a gieat sacufice or 
slaughtei, the falling of the heavenly bodies, the comcision of the soil into 
brimstone and the wateis into pitch, and the inhabitation of animals peculiar 
to the deseit 

Eabbi Moses Haccohen applies all this to the desolation of Edom in the 
days of Isaiah Giotius, who adopts the same hypothesis, supposes these 
judgments to have been piovoked by the aid which the Edomites afforded 
to the Assyiians in then invasion of Judea, and to ha\o been executed by 
the Ethiopians. Schmidius also applies the chaptei to the liteial desola- 
tion of Edom in the days of Isaiah Euseb.us applies it to the day of 
judgment and the end of the woild Cyril makes the same application of 
vers 1-4, but applies the rest to the destiuction of Jeiusalem and the 
Jewish commonwealth mj stically represented heie by Edom Theodoiet 
extends tins explanation to the whole, m which ho is followed by Coccems. 
The labbimcal mteipieteis, with one exception which has been alioady 
mentioned, explain Edom as a mystical or hguiative name toi Eome, or 
lathei Chiistendom, of which Romo was once the lepiesentative, and 
understand the chapter as predicting the futme downfall of the Chiist’an 
poweis in the days of the Messiah On this same labbmical hypothesis 
Yitrmga rears a Chiistian exposition, by making Edom the emblem not of 
Christian but of antichiistian (i e papal) Rome. So J H Michaelis, 
Gill, and otheis, most of whom, howe^ei, give the projihecy a gieatei lati- 
tude of meaning, as a geneial threatemng of destiuction to the enemies of 
Zion, but especially to antichnst heie typified as Edom J D. Michaelis 
regards the prophecy as yet to be fulfilled, and thinks it possible that the 
ancient Idnmea may heieafter be possessed by an antuhiistum power whose 
destruction is heie foietold, Eosonmuller and the other lecent German 
wniters regard the whole as an extravagant expiession of levengeful malice 
by a writei long posteiior to Isaiah This gi atuitous assumption is sus- 
tamed by the usual empiiical ciiticism, which, as wm have seen befoie, may 
be employed on either side of any question. Eitzig, while complaining of 
the wntei’s diffuseness and veibowty, heaps up tautological expiessions of 
contempt in his own peculiar st^le It is woithy of lemark, too, that the 
spirit of this chapter is extremely shocking to these pious unbelievers. 
Leaving these piejudiced interpretations out of \iew, the refeience of the 
prophecy to antichrist may be objected to, upon the ground that the sense 
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which it gives to Edom is a foicod one, not sustained by any usage or 
authont 7 , except certain paits of the book of Kevelatioa, which the older 
wiitois used as a key to tlio ancient piophecios, '^vhereas these alone afford 
the key to it The siinplebt and most satisfactory moiy of the whole passage 
is the one pioposed by Cahin, -who icgaids it as a general threatening of 
dost! notion to the enemies of Eion, Edom being particularly mentioned, as 
an enemv of ancient Isiaol, peculiaily inveterate and malignant, and thence 
used to repiesent the whole class of such enemies Thus imdei stood, the 
prophecy extends both to the past and future, and includes many particular 
events to which mteipivtois have eiioneously endeavoured to lestiiet it, not 
e'^^ceptmg the clesti notion of antichiist, as the gieatest event of this kind 
which IS foretold in piopliocy Compare the note on chap, xi 4 

1 Come )wa}, i/e naaons^ to hmi j and i/e peoples, hanhen. Lowth adds 
to me, on the aiithoiity of a single mannsciipt. Let the ea)th lieit) and its 
fulness (that which fills it, all that it contains), the wo}Id and all its issues 
(pi pioductions, all th it comes foith liom it) This may eithei bo expLimed 
witb Cahia as an appeal to manimato natuie, like the one at the beginning 
of the book (chap i 2), oi as an appeal to men, poetically lopieseutcd as 
the fiuit of the earth, which is the sense gi\en in the aiic’cnt veiaions and 
adopted b^’ Yitimga Kuobel suppO:>cs a climax oi anticlimax, the Piophet 
fii^t imoknig men {nations and peoples), then bintes (the Juluess of the eaith), 
and then plants {its pioductions) Bui the sense thus put upon the fulness 
of the caith is altogethei aibitraiy This veise announces, as about to be 
delis eied, a piodietion of great moment and deseivmg the attention of the 
whole woild. Cooceius undeistands by nations the heathen, and by peoples 
the tubes of Israel, a distinction which ho makes even m the fiist veise of 
the second Psalm All other writeis take the woids as poetical equivalents, 

2 This verse assigns the reason for the invocation in the one befoie it, 
Foi {theie is) aivjei to Jehovah. The Enghsh Yeision has, the indignation 
of the Laid is, an idea which would he otherwise ex|)iessed m Hebrew. 
The construction is the samo as in chap ii 12 Jehovah has anger (or U 
angnj) against all the nations. The common version is iipoiif which is the 
primal V meaning ot the paiticle. and is appropuate in this case as suggest- 
ing the idea of infliction That of hostihty is of course implied, even if not 
expiessed Yitrmga needlessly and aibitranly distmguishes between the 
nations mentionod in the fiist ^erse and m this, upon the ground that those 
who weie to be destroyed would not bo summoned to hear of then destruc- 
tion Blit why not 9 It is exactly like the ease of an individual convict 
healing his sentence befoie its execution. Yitimga also makes mean 
nations in geneial, and these nations, % e the ones to he destroyed. 
But 73 IS the strongest expression possible in Hebiew for all nations. 
And toiath (is to Jehovah) against all then host. Nob their aimies in par- 
ticulai, as Clericus suggesls, but then whole multitude, all that belong to 
them (Compaie the same expression in Gen ii, 1 ) He has doomed them^ 
or devoted them inevocahh to destiuction. Foi the peculiar usage of the 
Hebrew' vet b, see t ho note on chap xi 15. He has given j {i.e appointed 
and abandoned) them t) the slaugh'ei. The past tense is not a mere jpree- 
ieidum propheticum, implying the certainty of the event although still 
fu'iue, but desciiees the di\me deteinunation or decree as really and hte- 
lally past, 

B. And their slain shall be cast out The Hebiew word strictly means 
tl eii wonndedf and is so translated m the Septnagmt and some other ver- 
sions But usage gives it the specific sense of uoundtd moi tally ^ and for 
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the most pari In battle. GoBt mt, I e. tmbnried. This suggests the seyer^ 
ideas of contemptnons neglect, of a mtiltitnde too vast to be intewed, and 
•perliaps of survivors too few to perform the duty, (Compare chap siv* 
18-20*) They shall not he unbuiied merely for a time, hut until they rot 
upon tihe ground. And their corpses (or cm cases), timr stench shall go wp. 
lie first noun is construed as an absolute nominative, as to their carcases, 
their stench, &c., which is equivalent in our idiom to the stench of theii car- 
cases shall go up. With reference to the same revolting circumstance, 
Lucan caUs a battle-field olentes agios. (Compare Amos iv 10, Joel ii. 
20.1 And momtaina shall le mdted with (or by) their blood, as they are 
sometimes washed aisay by rams oi toirents. This cannot mean merely 
that blood shall lun down fiom the hills (Cleiicus), but must be taken as a 
strong poetical hypeibole descnptive of excessive carnage 

4. And all the host of heaven (or heavenly bodies) shall consume away. 
This veib is commonly applied to the pmmg oi consumption occasioned by 
disease. In Ps xxxvm 6 it means to run as a sore, from which analogy 
G-esenius deduces here the sense of melting, and adopts Vitimga’s notion 
that the stars aie poetically likened to wax candles. Maurci, with a better 
taste, supposes the obscuration of the heavenly bodies to be leprescnted as 
a pmmg away. The ideas ot sickly lights and dying lights are not unknown 
to modern poetry. And the heavens shall he rolled up (oi together) hke a 
scroll , « e like an ancient volume {volumen horn volvo), or a modem map. 
Grotius explains this as meaning that nothing should he seen in the heavens 
any more than a book lolled up or closed. This idea Umbreit carries out 
by talking of the sky as God’s great book, in which he has written his 
eternal name with countless stars. J. D Michaehs moie naturally under- 
stands the Piophet as alluding to the phenomena of stoims, m which the 
sky IS first oveicast and then covered with clouds, the motion of which gives it 
the appearance of being rolled together. The best explanation seems, how- 
ever, to he that proposed by Pfeiffer in his Pubia Yexata, to wit, that as 
God is elsewhere deseiibed as having stretched out the heavens like a cur- 
tam, their destruction or any total change in their appearance would be 
naturally represented as a i oiling up of the expanse In like manner 
Horace says, hoiiida tempestas conbaxit ccelum The Targum strangely 
makes mean accordmg to the hook, i e. the Sciiptures Montanus 
no less strangely makes it govern (szcut liber coelorum), a constiuc- 

tion utterly piecluded by the article. (See a similar mistake of Lowth in 
chap. xvu. 8.) And all their host (lefeiiing to the heavens) shall fade (or 
fail away) like the Jading of a leaf from a vine. This beautiful comparison 
'with the decay ol plants makes it the more probable that the preceding 
clause alludes to that of animal life and not to the melting of wax or tallow. 
And like a fading {leaf) or a withered {fig) fom a fig-tree, Knobel ex- 
plains as a feminine collective put for the pluial masculine, an idiom 
of which there are few if any unambiguous examples. As is masculine, 
the feminine adjective may be referred to a noun undei stood. J D. 
Michaehs imagines that this clause describes the seeming motion of the 
stales occasioned by a nocturnal earthquake. Grotius supposes the descrip- 
tion of the carnage to be still continued, and the exhalations of the putnd 
corpses to he here described as veihng the heavens and producing those 
meteoric appearances called shooting stos. This extiavagant conceit is j*ustly 
condemned by Gesenius as a most infehcitous conception of a poetic image, 
and it IS certainly worse than his own prosaic supposition of wax candles. 
Such exhibitions may enable us to estimate correctly the aesthetic contempt 
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■with which some writers speak of this magnificent passage as plainly be- 
longing to a later age A similar remark may be applied to KnobeFs repe- 
tition of Titnnga's indiscreet suggestion as to the popular belief of the 
Hebiews respecting the heavens and the heavenly bodies It would be no 
less lational to aigue from the foiegomg verso, that they believed in streams 
of blood so vast as to dissolve whole mountains. If the teims of that verse 
are poetical hypeiboles, on what ground is this to be explained as a lesson 
m natuial philosophy ^ Anothei notion of Yitruiga's, equally unfounded, 
although not adopted by the modem G-eimans, is that the terms of this 
verse plainly shew that the prediction has lespect to some great body politic 
01 oigamsed society, the sun bemg the emblem of the civil pov’ci , the moon 
of the ecclesiastical, and the stais of distmguished men in Church and State 
The context clearly shews that the terms used aie not s)*mbohcal but poeti- 
cal, and that heie, as m chap, xm 10, the idea which they are all intended 
to convey is that of revolution, of sudden total, and appalling change. The 
imageiy of the passage has been paitially adopted m Matt. \xiv. 29, and 
Rev. Ti. 18, neithei ol which, however, is to be legaided eithei as a lepeti- 
tion or an explanation of the one before us 

5. There is no need of giving the sense of yea (ikugusti), or of explain- 
ing it as^a meie connective paiticle (Knobel), smee it may be constiued, in 
its piopei sense, either with ver. 3 (Bhtzig), or with the whole of the pre- 
cedmg description All this shall ceitainly take place, /o/ rny sivotd (the 
speaker being God himself) is steeped, (satuiated, soaked) in keaien Most 
veisions, ancient and modem, take the veib here m the same sense of bemg 
diunl. or intoxicated, eithei with wiath or with the blood of enemies. It is 
veiy improbable, however, that t\YO different figures were mtended here and 
in vei. 7, wheie all agiee that the earth is desciibed as being soaked oi 
saturated with blood. Koppe pi eposes to re id HDIID shaipenedy after the 
analogy of Ezek. xxi, 33. The same sense had long bcfoie been put upon 
the common text by Clencus, who supposes an allusion to the wettmg of 
the giindstone oi the blade m gnnding The Targum has levealed^ on the 
authority of which loose paraphrase Lowth leads made baie^ addmg with 
great naivete in his note, ivhatever ^eadiny, diffeient I piesume fiom the 
piesenti he might Jind in his copy, I follow the sense winch he has given of it 
This imphes that it is not even necessary to know what a readmg is before 
it IS allowed to supersede the common text The phiase in heaven has been 
vaiiously explained. Some of the oldei wiiters understand it as expiess- 
mgthe ceitamty of the event (as fiim or suie as the heavens) , others as de- 
sciiptive ol the gieat men w^ho weie to be dostioycd. Gill says it may denote 
the whole Bomanpiapal jurisdiction, and Henderson, who rejects all allusion 
to Rome, explains it to mean the Idumean heaven or the ruling power %n 
Edom* Gesenius supposes the sword to be here described as drunk with 
wrath m heaven before it is diunk with blood on earth ; Ewald, as dropping 
blood m heaven as if by anticipation {wie mm voi aits'). The best explana- 
tion IS that of Galvm, who lefers the expiession to the divme determination 
and foreknowledge. In the sight of God the swoid, although not yet actually 
used, was already diipping blood. The swoid is mentioned, neither because 
commonly employed m executions (Baines), nor m the sense of a butcher’s 
knife (Yitrmga), but as a natuial and common though poetical expiession 
for any mstrument of vengeance. Knobel is singular in understandmg this 
clause as referring to the slaughter of the Babylomans, aheady past, and 
now to be succeeded by that of the Edomites Behold, upon Edom it shall 
come down. Some translate the future as a present, but theie is no sufficient 
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reason for departing from the pioper sense The Jewish iradition is that 
Edom m the piophccies means Rome For this opinion Abaibonel endea- 
vours to seeme a historical foundation, by making tho Romans actual 
descendants of Esau Yitiinga justly denounces this as cgiogious tiifling, 
but adopts the same hypothesis, only applying the name to Pagan and Papal 
Rome. At the same time, be appeals unwilling to abandon altogolhoi its 
application to the Jews themselves Now the only thing common to these, 
thieo distinct subjects is then malignant hatied of G-od’s people This may 
serve, theiefoie, to confiim Calvin's doctime, that the name is heie ajjplied 
to the mvetoiate enemies of the chuich at laigc, and not to any one of 
them ciclusncly. Hendeison, in avoiding Yitimga’s eiior, goes to the 
opposite extieme of confining the piediction to the liteial and ancient 
Edom. Even the Geiman ciitics giant that Edom is here mentioned as a 
representati\c. The same thing is clear fiom tho vholo complexion of this 
prophecy and ftom the analogy of others like it The siiength of the ex- 
pressions cannot be explained by the giatuitous assoition that U wab meiely 
adequate to meet the expectations of apaUtoiic Jew m lefe'ience to the in- 
Jiiction of divine judgment on those lolio had hcen the ancient and mo%t ? 7 i- 
veteiate enemies of Ins couahy On the other hand, they aie sulficiontly 
accounted foi, by the supposition that the passage is a prediction of the 
do^snfall not of Edom only, but of others like bim Tho iulfiilment of tlicso 
threatonings cannot be traced in the history of ancient Edom They coaled 
to be a people, not by extiipation, but by incoipoiation with tho Jews The 
name Idumea, as employed by Josephus, mcludes a large pait of Judea. 
The Heiods, the last lojal family of Judah, were of Idumean oiigm. And 
upon the people of my anse or doom, t, c. the people whom I have doomed 
to destruction (see ver. 2) This is not an extension of the threatening 
against Edom to other nations (Junius), but a repetition of it m a difierent 
form, toatyiD? IS not an adverbial phrase mommg justly, but a declaiatton 
of the end for which the sword w^as to come down, mz Joi judgment, ?. e to 
execute justice upon Edom. 

6. A suoid («!>) to Jehovah (ot Jehovah has a swoid), it is full of blood 
The genitive construction (the sitoid of Jehoiah), although not ungiam- 
matical, is not to be assumed without necessity. It is smeaied mth fat. 
The allusion is not to the fatty part of the blood or to the fat combined with 
it (Gesemus), but to fat and blood as the animal substances offeicd in 
sacrifice With the blood of lambs and goats, mentioned as well-known 
sacrificial animals, with the fat of the kidneys (oi the kidney fat) of lams, 
mentioned eithei as remarkable for fatness or as a parallel expresbion to tho 
foregoing clause IFoi theie is to Jehovah (oi Jehovah has) a sacrifice in 
Boziah, and a great slaughter in the land of Edom nnt is otherwise ex- 
plained to mean a victim (Yulg^te), or the picpaiation foi a feast (Cocccius). 
Bozrah w^as an ancient city of Edom. Gesemus in his Commentary 
identifies it with Bostia in Auianitis, but in his Thcsauius ho agicos with 
Eaumer and Hitzig in making it the same with the modem Busanch, a 
village and castle in Arabia Petrma, south-east of the Dead Sea (see Eobin- 

s Palestine, li, p, J70), Cocceius thinks Jcrusaleni is licic called 
J^^iah as being a stionr/hold oi thieves and lobliois Yilringa applies it to 
^me, which he derives from high, Hitzig applies this veiso to tho 
uterai slaughter of tho Edomitish flocks and herJs, which scorns mconsis- 
tent with the next veise. 

7. And utnemm shall come dean mth them, and Mhcls vdlh bulk. 
And their land shall be soaked (oi dienched) with blood, and Iheir dust with 
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fat iJiaU he f aliened. Tlie ancient versions, with great unanimity and uni* 
foimity, explain as meaning the unicorn. This animal has been 
commonly icgaideJ as fabulous lu modem times , but of late some tiaces of 
it ]ia\e boon found in Thibet and other paits of Asia. But even supposing 
it to bo a loal animal, wo have noicason to believe that it was evci common 
m the Holy Land, as the would seem to have been from the fiequency 
with which it IS mentioned The explanation of the Hebrew woid by 
Aqnila and Saadias, as moaning the ihmoceios, may be considered as ex- 
ploded by Bochait The modem wiiters are divided between a certain 
speaos ol gazelle or antelope, and the wild buffalo of Palestine and Egypt. 
The name ma}^ hero bo used either as a poetical deseiiption of the ox, or 
to suggest that wild as well as tame beasts should be included in the 
thieatened skughtei. Some understand the teim as denoting potent and 
malignant enemies. G-iotius gives a distinctive meaning also to the species 
mentioned in the foiegoing verse, the lambs bemg the common people, the 
goats the priests, and the fat lams the men of wealth. This mode of ex- 
position is at vai lance with the voiy nainio of figiuative language For 
iQ this veise some of the old Jews lead Romans Dust here 

denotes chy boil^ wdneh is said to be omichcd by the bodies of the slam. 
So Vngil sajs that Roman blood had twice emiched the soil of Macedonia. 
The jidd of 11 u/toZoo (says Baines) has ihiis been celeh>atedf since the g}cat 
battle the) e, fo} podiicinrj lanh and luxunant ha) tests. To come doxmi m 
the hist clause is by some explained as meaning to come down to the 
slanghtei (Jor. 1 27, h. 40) , by others to fall or smk under the fatal 
stioko (Zeeh XI 2) 

8 Fo) {tlieie is) a day of lenyeance to Jehovah, a year of 'i ecompences Jor 
the cause of Zion, % e to maintain her cause Some have taken this in an 
unfavourable sense as meaning to contend with Zion. Coceeius and Umbieit 
logaid day and ytai as a climax, but most wiiteis as equivalent indefinite 
expressions. This voiso connects the judgments thieiiened against Edom 
with the cause of Zion or the church of God, On the constiuction and 
the meaning of the first words of the sentence, compaie chai? ii. 12. 

9. And he) si) earns (those of Idumea ortho land of Tjdom) shall be 
turned to pitch, and he) dust to brimstone, a)id liei land shall become burning 
pitch. Tins veiso, as Galvin well observes, announces nothing new, but 
lepeats the same prediction under othoi figuies, bon owed from the over- 
thiow of Sodom and Gomoirah, which thioughout the Bible are set forth 
for cui caainple, siifoDig the vengeance of eternal fire (Jude 7) To the 
file and biimstone theie mentioned, pitch or bitumen is added, as Hende- 
weik and Knobol suppose, because the soil of Idumea, lying adjacent to 
the Bead Sea, is bituminous, and abounds in veins oi spimgs of naphtha, 
Accoiding to Sanctiiis, jntch is mentioned as a substance easily kmdled 
and burning long, nvnu neithei means her valleys (Septuagmt) nor her 
torrents (Lowth), but her sti earns m genoial, as distinguished fiom her 
dust 01 dry ground, both bemg mcluded m tho goneial term land which 
occurs m the last clause (Hitzig). Accoidmg to Knobel, the suffix in 
still icfois to Idumea, and the noun means sin face. Giotius applies this 
description to the burning of the Idumoan cities. Clericus explains the 
first clause as meaning that then streams should be as turhd as if turned 
to pxteh Barnes ooiiectly understands it as expressing in the strongest 
terms the idea of utter and pe) manent desU action, as complete and temble 
as ij the streams were turned to pitch The old editions of the Chaldee 
Paraphiase road heie the streams of Rome, &c. Accoiding to the Talmud, 
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Borne was founded on the day that Jeiohoam set up the golden calf, and 
is to be destioyed like Sodom and Gomorrah. Upon this tradition (which 
IS given at length m Buxtoif s Talmudical Lexicon under the word 
Gill seizes with avidity, so far as it is suited to his puipose, and applies it 
to the future desti notion of Borne by fire, as predicted in Bev xvii 16, 
xviii 8, Vitiinga also thinks it not impossible that even this veise may 
be liteially veiified in the sulphureous soil of Latium and Campania He 
seems indeed to have regaided it as an event likely to happen in his own 
day, and cites with great solemnity the similai anticipations of Jeiome 
Savonarola, as recoided by Philip de Comines, and the prophecy found, 
according to Matthew of Pans, m the bed-room of Giegory IX So little 
does the failure of these earher forebodings appear to have taught him 
then groundless and unpiofitable nature * At the same time he appeals 
to allow ample space for the fulfilment by icfeiimg to the great file under 
Neio as a pielude to the final confiagiation. 

10. Dcty and night it shall not he qiieiiched , fo) eiet shall its smoke go 
up; fiom geneiation to qeiwation shall it he loaste ^ fo) eiei and eiei tlioe 
shall he no onepass%ng ihiough it. The remaikable gradation and accumu- 
lation of teims denotmg perpetuity can scarcely be expressed in a trans- 
lation This IS especially the case with the last and highest of the series, 
which Lowth lenders fo ei blasting ages, and Henderson fo all peipetuity, 
neither of which is stiongei than the common veision fo) eve) a)id eve), 
01 appi caches much neaiei to the stiict sense of the Hebrew phrase, to 
2 )e)petmtij of peipetuities. The original foim of expression, though not 
the exact sense of the words, is retained by Theodotion, zh hxarct. 
kxdroiv, Giotius’s characteristic explanation is in these words * id est, 
dm, Lowth’s disposition to improve the common version by substituting 
Latin for Saxon words is exemplified in this verse, where he changes uaste 
diudi quenched mlo deseit and esttniguished, Grotius supposes an allusion 
to the long-continued smoking of burnt cities, and quotes paiallels from 
Viigil and Seneca. A much more stiikmg parallel is found in the state- 
ment (Gen XIX. 28), that when Abraham looked toward Sodom and 
Gomoirah, the smoke of the country loent up as the sinoJce of a fuinace. 
These subhme and feaifiil images are copied in the book of Bevelation 
(xiv. 10, 11), but it does not follow that the copy, though inspired and 
prophetic, was intended to determme the sense of the original Bosen- 
muller and Knobel understand the last words as meaning that no one shall 
go to it or pass into it, but Gesenius and Ewald with the older WTiters, that 
no one shall pass though or over it, implying that it shall not be a tho- 
roughfare for caravans or single travelleis. Keith, m his Evidence of 
Prophecy, has collected some remarkable illustiations of this passage from 
the incidental statements of modem travellers, with respect to what was 
once the land of Edom. Thus Yolney speaks of thirty deserted towns 
within three days’ journey ; Seetzen, of a wide tract utterly without a place 
of habitation, and of his own route through it as one never befoie attempted , 
Burckhaidt, of the passage as declared by the people of the nearest inha- 
bited districts to be impossible, in accordance with which notion he was 
unable to piocnre guides at any price These are striking comcidences, 
and as illustrations of the prophecy important, but are not to be msrsted 
on as constitutmg its diiect fulfilment, for in that case the passage of these 
very travellers through the country would falsrfy the prediction which 
they are cited to confirm The truth of the prophecy m tins clause is 
really no more suspended on such facts, than that of the first clause and 
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of tho xH’ecedmg yerso upon the actual existence of bituminous stieams and 
a sulphmoous soil thioughout the ancient Idumea The whole is a magni- 
ficent prophetic pictuie, the fidelity of which, so far as it i elates to ancient 
Eflom, IS notoriously attested by its desolation foi a course of ages. In 
this verse Hitzig repiesents tho writer as attaining his highest point of 
bitterness against the Edomites , and Knobel, in a kmdred spiiit, says that 
the lepeated thieatenmg of peipetual desolation, while it makes the predic- 
tion more impressive, shews great spite (vet rath qrossen Hass), an expres- 
sion fai more applicable to the comment than the text, which is as little 
open to the charge of malico as the sentence which a juclge pronounces on 
a convict 

11 Then shall possess it (as a heiitage) the pelican and porcupine, ilie 
crane and crow shaU dwell vn %t And he (or one) shall stretch upon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. Having declared that man 
should no longei pass through it, he now explains who shall be its inhabi- 
tants. The fiist veib is rendered by Cocceins shall inherit, by Junius 
stdl moie fully, shall prossess hj hereditary right , but by Gesemus and 
most later writers, shall possess, which, though coirect, is scaicely adequate, 
as the origmal woid could not fail to suggest to a Hehiow loadei the idea 
oi succession These animals should not only occupy the land, but occupy 
it as the successois and to the exclusion of mankind. Tho is no doubt 
the pelican, as the etymology of the name (fiom 5^1?, to vomit) agrees with 
the habits of that bird, and the ancient veisions to explain it. In this 
place, it is tiue, the Septuagint has not as Hendeison quotes it, but 

tho goneial term o|vsa, and the Vulgate not pellicanus but onocrotalus. The 
next woid has been translated owl (Calvm), and bittern (English Version), 
but IS now agreed to mean the poicupme oi hedgehog, as explained m the 
Septuagint (l;^/Vo/). The next woid is now undei stood to denote, not an 
owl (Bochait), but a heion oi ci-ane ; according to the Septuagint, the ibis 
or Egyptian heron. The essential idea, as Calvin observes, is that of wild 
and solitary ammals. (Compare chap xiu 21, 22, xiv. 23, Eev. xviii. 2 ) 
Here again a lemarkable coincidence is furnished by the statements of 
travellers with respect to the number of wild birds in Edom Mangles, 
while at Petia, desciibes the scieaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
seemingly annoyed at any one approaching their lonely habitation Burck- 
haidt speaks of Tafyle as frequented by an immense number of ciows, and 
of the buds called Katta, which fly m such large flocks that the hoys often 
kill two 01 thiee at a time merely by thi owing a stick among thorn In 
this last case the coincidence is veibal also, as the hatta bears a stiong 
resemblance to the The apparent inconsistency between this clause 

and the description of the country m the verse befoie it only shews that 
neither can be stnctly taken, but that both are metaphoiical predictions of 
entile desolation In tho next clause the same idea is expressed by an 
entile change of figuie The veib may be constiued either with Jehovah 
undoistood (Kimchi), or indefinitely, as by Junius (quisquts conahUur), 
and Augusti (manzieht), which is really equivalent to the passive form 
adopted m the Vulgate {c^tendetur) In the use of the woids and 
there may be a distinct allusion to Gen i 2, as there is in Jer. iv 2B. 
The line meant is a measming line, mentioned elsewhere not only m con- 
nection with building (Zech i. l6), but also with destioying (2 Kings 
xxi 13) The stones meant are not the black flints with which the soil 
of ancient Edom is profusely covered (Buicldiaidt), but stones used for 
weights (Deut. xxv 13, Piov. xvi 11), mUhexQ fox plumb-line or plum- 
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met. This sense, \vhicb is given m the Vulgate { 2 ^et 2 ^G?}cli€uIum)j is le- 
qmied by the paxallelism, and assumed by all inteipioteis The same 
figure is employed by (Amos mi. 7-9) to denote a mooed lest or standaid, 
but in this case as a symbol of destiuetion The plummet is here men- 
tioned, not because actually used in the taking dovn ot buildings (Hen- 
derson), but as a paiallel to line (Hit?ig), both together ospiessmg the 
idea ot exact and caicful measincment The sense of the ^^hole metaphor 
may then be cithei that God has laid this yoik out fui himself and will 
poifoim it (Baines), oi that m destioying Edom he will act yith equity 
and justice (Gill), ui that even in destioying he i\j 11 pioceed deiibeiately 
and by lule (luiobel), vhich last sense is well expiessed in Rosonmullei’s 
paiaphiase {ad mensuiam 'vastabituo , ad oegular.i clepopulahituo) Ewald 
seems to undeistand the clause as meaning that the land si ould be meted 
out to new^ inhabitants, but that these should be only Waste and Chaos. 
Calvin and otheis make it mean that all attempts at lestoiation should 
be vain , the line and plummet of the builder should only sene as moa- 
suies of desolation Aecoiding to Cleiicus, the sense is that theic should 
he nothing to pi event ono fiom measuimg the nuns The Boptuagiut 
curiously assimilates the clauses by tiansiating this Ass-centauis bludl 
tnliabit it, 

12 lieo ctiies and iheie is no one theie (/ e her uninhabited or empty 
caves) tlmj uiU (still) call a Irngdom, and cdl hei chipjs mil be cessation 
(z. € cease to be) Lowth leads n'>T\n2 oi nnin connects it with the 
preceding veiso (foi which division of the text he citos the authoiity of 
the Peshito), and tianslates the last woids of that ^eise as follows — 
And the jphimmet of em 2 )tmQSs over lieo scoothed jplctins Such a sense is 
deaily purchased by an aibitiaiy change of text, and the intioduction of 
a woid of raie occmrence, not to say of doubtful meaning Not content 
with this, howe\ei, ho roads for 0^^, giies the sense which he 
says it has in Piov xv, G, and tianslates the hist clause, No onooe shall 
they boast the ocnomi of the lingdoon ' Most othei w liters take m the 
sense given to it by the Septuagmt (aoxf^vrsc), and Yulgato (nohilcs), Mon- 
tanus rendeis it heooes, Gosonius letams the common meaning, but 
deiives it (on the stiongth of an Aiabic analogy) fiom the piimai} idea 
oi Jo ee-boin. It is also commonly agieed since Yiiimga, that this hist 
woid should be constiued as a nommatne absolute (as to he) oiohhs), and 
the fiist veib as indefinite That '^erb has been vaiiousi} evplauied here 
as meaning to say (Augusti), to ay (Fiench Yoision), to lament (Castalio), 
io pojpose (Be Dieu), to nanie (Eou-nus), to iecall (Giotius), to poclaim 
(Cocceius), and to call in the sense of nominating oi appointing (Yatahliis). 
No less vaiions aio the senses put upon the Tsholo clause, among which, 
however, thiee may be pailieulmly mentioned. Accoulmg to the first, it 
means that there shall be none to proclaim the kingdom (Ewald), oi to call 
a king (Munster) Accoiding to the second, it means that thoie shall be 
no kingdom This idea is variously expicssod and conibincd, so as to 
mean that then piinces will bo piinces w.thout land (Lutlici), oi that they 
will lament foi the destiuetion of the kingdom (Castilio), oi will ery that it 
is at an end (Fieneh Teisiou), or will call for its lestoi itioii (De Dieu), to 
v^oh may be added Angusti’s explanation, that men will sav of her pmees, 
They have no kingdom ' and Giotius’s, that they will call to mind (memo- 
na lecdmt) thou ancient loyal lace now oitinet, in favour of which ha 
appeals to the Taignm, which is hero of ^ery doubtful meaning. A third 
sense, pieferred by most of the late wnteis, is that theie shall be no one 
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whom they can call to the hingdo^> The same elliptical constniction is? 
supposed to occur iii Dout xtxiii. 19 This gicat Yaiiety of oxplanat'ons, 
and the harshness of con&ti action with which most of them are chargeable, 
may seivo as an excuse for the suggestion of a new one, not as ceitamly 
collect, but as possibly entitled to consideiation Ail the intei pie tat ions 
which ha\e been cited coincide in giving to the sense of 
it ccitamly has in several places (See 1 Kings x\i 8, 11 , Neh ii Id, 
iv IB.) But in several oiheis, it no le^s coitamly means holes or caves. 
(See 1 Sam. \iv 11, Job xxx 6, Nahum ii 13 ) Now it is mattei of his- 
toiy not only that Edom was full of caverns, but that those weie inha- 
bited, and that the aboiigmal inhabitants, expelled by Esau, were ex- 
picssly called Houles as being troglodytes or inhabitants ot 

oavcins (Gen xiv. 6, xxxvi 20, Bent ii 12, 22). This being the case, 
the entire depopulation of the countiy, and especially the destruction 
of its pimces, might be natinally and poetically oxpiessed by saying that 
the kingdom of Edom should bo thoneefoith a kingdom of deseited caveins. 
How appiopiiate such a desciiption would be to the actual condition ot the 
countrv, and paiticnl aly to its ancient capital, may be seen fiom Bobinson s 
account of Petia (Palestine, 11 pp 511-537) The supposed parallelism 
between nnn and which Hendeison niges against Lowth s absurd 

emendation of the text, can have little weight in a case wlioie the consti ac- 
tion IS at best so difficult It is proper to add that this inteipietation was 
sii^ f/osttid by the allusion to the Hontes which Hendcweik assumes, although 
he'^'gives the sense of nohles with the great mass of mterpretors. 
Gesenius infeis fiom his own inteipietation of this clause, that the kingdom 
of Edom ^^as elective, and Hitzig adds that they sometimes called a 
iiom foieign par^s, of wliioh he finds an instance in Gen sxxv. 37 , but 
Hcndeweik objects that, on the same grounds, Isaiah iii 6, 7, vromd pro\o 
Judah to have been an elective monaiehy. Gill of comse applies this vorso 
to the linqdom nj the least (Bev. xvi 10), and n'Ti' to the cardinals 
13 Awl her pat aces (oi m her palaces) shall come up thorns, jieJHes, 
and hramh'es m her /o? tresses The natuial consequence of her depopula- 
tion Heie, as in chap v 6, Ooceeras and Ewald construe the verb 
with tho nouu of place (irrcresccnt spmis), but Gesemus, who adopts tbe 
construction m the othoi ease, lejeets it here, wheie it is much moie 
nat.iral, as it piecludes the necessity of supplying a lueposition. In the 
nest clause, Enald supplies are, but tho piepositionbefoie/orli esses makes 
tho other eonstiuction the more piobable Giotius quotes a boautitul 
paiallel fiom Vugil Cardmis et spims surffrt palrur us acutis -Ihe wor4 
pahmns is itself used m the Vulgate vcision of this sentence In n isana 
Gill supposes an allusion to the name Dozt ah . Grotius explains the phrasa 
to mean withm the limits of her ancient walls The situation here doseubed 
would of comse bo the resoit of wild and sohtaiv ammals And she shali 
be a home of wolves Tho Septuagmt has swens and the Vulgate dragons, 
which IS retained m most of the old veisions. Gill, who refers it a 
Borne diieotly, understands this to mean that as she had been the ot 

ficjiirativo dragons, i e of the old dragon, the devil and the beast, with them 
creatures, popes and cardinals, so now she shall be occupied y 
diagoiis, 1 . «. monstei s of the wildomoss Gesenius and Ewald render D 3n 
jackals, hut Henderson’s veision, wolves, is more, expressive, and the ewt 
species meant is both dubious and unimportant. A acmrt {or grcm-plo^^ 
for ostriches. Gesemus explains as an orthographical vmiation foi 

a coui’t or enclosure. Hitzig takes it m its usual sense of grass. 
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like manner it had been explained as meaning grass or pasture long befoie 
by Luther (We%de) and Cocceius {gramen) The general sense, m either 
case, is that of an enclosed and appropiiated spot, a play-giound oi a dwell- 
ing-place. The last place is lendered by Augusti, daughten of howling. 
It IS now understood to mean, not owls, but female ostriches. (See the 
note on chap xiii. 21.) 

14. And wild (oi desert) oeatnres shall (there) meet wiJi hoiohng crea- 
tines The veib sometimes means to meet oi encounter m the sense of 
attacking (Exodus iv 24 ; Hosea xm 8) , but here it seems to have the 
goneial sense of fallmg m with These lonely ereatuies, as they traverse 
Idumea, shall encounter none but creatures hke themselves Gesenius and 
Ewald follow Bochait in explaining to mean iLild cats, Lowth has 
jackals. Most other wnteis, with gi eater piobability, take it in the geneial 
sense of those inhabiting the wilderness. (Compare the note on chap. xiii. 
21.) In hke mannei, may be understood, according to its etymology, 
as signify mg howlers, i e, howling animals This is less aibitrary, 
and at the same time bettei suited to the context, than the explanation of 
the woids as names of paiticular species The principal specihc meanings 
put upon aie those of vultuies (Luther), thoes ^ (Bochart), mountain 
cats (Lowth), wild cats (G-rotius), wild dogs (Gesenius), and wolves (Ewald). 
Hendevrerk piefeis the moie geneial meanmg, beasts of pi eg (Baubthiere), 
for which there seems to be no sufficient giound in etymology Augusti 
retains both Hebiew woids {Zihim and Ijm ) Castaho has Syliam and 
Faunis, Next to the explanation fiist pioposed, the most probable is that 
given by Cocceius and the English Yeision, mid beasts oj the desert and 
wild ^beasts of the island The antithesis might then be, that between the 
animals inhabitmg diy places and those fiequentmg marshes oi the banks 
of sti earns (accoiding to the wide sense of the Hebrew explained in the 
note on chap xx. 6), implying either the existence of such spots m Idumea, 
or that the whole desciiption is to be topically understood. By the wild 
beasts of thedeseit, Cocceius understands the Saracens and Turks, and by 
the wild beasts of the island the Crusaders. In the words and 
there is a gai onomasia but not Si, pun (Barnes) A pun is the use of one 
word m two senses A paronomasia is the likeness of two different words 
in former sound And the shaggy monster shall call to his fellow Hitzig 
and Ewald give the sense of meeting, as a parallel to and sup- 
pose the Kal to be here construed as the Niphal is in Exodus m 18, But 
as the Kal itself never means to meet, excepting in a figurative application, 
and as the othei explanation gives a perfectly good sense, and adds variety 
to the description, it is better to explain it as most ■writers have done since 
the Septuagmt Version (jSo^eovrcci) Eoi the true sense of see the 
extended comment on the plural form as it occurs in chap. xiii. 21, Ewald, 
who has satyrs, theie, has he-goat in the case befoie us, and Hen- 
derson, who has wild goats theie, has heie the shaggy he goat Other 
writers still give the woid, as in the former case, the sense of a hirciform 
spectre (Bochart), field-spirit (Augusti), field-devil (Luther), wood-devil 
(J D Michaehs and Gesenius), and the Dutch Version makes it flatly mean 
de duyvel. Amidst these various and fanciful interpietations, the most con- 
sistent with itself and with the etymology is still that of the Vulgate {pilo- 
sul) This IS preferable even to that given by Henderson and Ewald, on 
the ground that it coiresponds better with the general descriptive meamng, 
which, as we havo seen above, most probably belongs to the words and 

* Or Jackals 
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in the preceding danse. If that clause speaks of wild and howling 
beasts, and not of any one class exclusiYely, it is more natuial that this 
should speak of shaggy monsters generally than of goats Hendeweik’s 
conjecture that the Piophet here alludes to mount Sen is not so 

felicitous as that lespectmg the allusion to the Hoiites in ver 12 Onlj/ there 
reposes the mght-mon^ter, and finds for herself a reniing-place. which 
the older writers rendex* qxanuno (Yitimga), cote (Coccoius), &c , properly 
a particle of limitation meamng only. The latest wiiteis connect it with 
as meaning only the'>e (Gesenius), or with the verb as meaning only rest 
(De Wette), or with as meaning non^ii^i spectra nocturna (Maurer), 
The word which occurs only heic, has expeiicnced very much the 
same fate with In itself it means nothing more nor less than noctur- 

nal, and would seem to be applicable either to an animal or to any other 
object peculiarly belongmg to the night The Yulgate lendeis it by lamia, 
a word used very much like the English witch, but deiived fiom the name 
of a Libyan queen, who, having lost her child, was said to piey upon tho 
children of otheis. With this may be connected another Roman supersti- 
tion, that of the stiix or vampyie, whxch sucked the blood of children in 
the cradle. These superstitions weie adopted by the later Jews, and con- 
nected with thewoild before us, as denoting q> nocturnal •ipectie {or she- 
dernon as Gill calls it), preying upon new-born children, agamst which the 
German Jews aio said to use traditional pieeautions. This giatuituous in- 
teipretation of the Hebrew word 'was unfortunately sanctioned by Boehart 
and Yitimga, and adopted with eagerness by the modem Germans, who re- 
joice m every opportunity of charging a mistake m physics or a vulgar 
superstition on the Scriptures. This disposition is tho moie appaient 
here, because the writers of this school usually pique themselves upon tho 
critical discernment with which they separate the evegetical inventions of 
the Rabbins from the genume meanmg of the Hebrew text. Gesenius, for 
example, will not even grant that the doctrine of a personal Messiah is so 
much as mentioned in the writings of Isaiah, although no opinion has been 
more universally mamtamed by the Jews, from the date of their oldest 
uncanonical books extant. In this case, then* unanimous and uninterrupted 
testimony goes for nothmg, because it would establish an unwelcome identity 
between the Messiah of the Old and New Testament, But when the object 
IS to fasten on the Scriptures a contemptible and odious superstition, the 
utmost deference is paid, not only to the silly legends of the Jews, but to 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Zabians, and Russians, which are collated 
and paraded with a piodigal expenditure of tiifling emdition, to prove what 
never was disputed, that these superstitions have existed and do still 
exist ; as if it followed of course that they were cmrent m the days of 
Isaiah, and if not believed, are distinctly mentioned by him. But this con- 
clusion would be wholly unauthorized, even if the woids of tho Prophet at 
first-sight seemed to bear that meaning; how much moie when it can only 
be attached to them by violence ? J. B. Michaehs, who stands among the 
writers on Isaiah at the turning-point between belief and unbehef, acquits 
the Prophet of beheving m such spectres, but regards it as a case of 
accommodation to popular errors or illusions, the same principle on which 
the demoniacal possessions of the gospel are explained away, and as the 
ultimate result of the same process, the historical existence of Christ himself 
resolved into a mythus. That a similar mode of exposition was adopted by 
such men as Boehart and Yitnnga, only proves that they lived before its 
dangerous tendency had been developed. It should also be considered that 
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noctuinpl speciies liad not tlien been so decisively lefared to the eategoiy 
of ideal beings as they are at piesent These lomarks are intended merely 
to prevent an mcoiisideiato adoption of tho views in (question, on the 
antliority eithei of the oldei wiiteis oi the modem Geimans. Against the 
views them&ehes theie aie substantive objections of the most conclnsivo 
kind Besides the fact already mentioned, that stiictly means noctiu iml 
and that its application to a spectie is entiiely giatuitons, we may aigiie 
heie, as in chap vin 25, that ghosts as well as demons would be wholly 
out of place in a list of wild and sohtaiy ammals That such animals aie 
mentioned m tho liist clause of this veise and of tho next, is allowed by all 
inteiproteis, howesei widely they may diffci as to the specific meaning of 
the toims omplojed Taking Gesemus’s mtcrpi elation, the first item in 
the catalogue is icild caU, tho second wild do(jb, the thud demons, tho fomth 
JwU/obhns, and the fifth arroiv-snahes Is this a natuial succession of 
ideas Is it one that ought to be assumed without necessity ^ The only 
necessity that can exist in such a case is that of meeting the conditions of 
the context The third and fourth particulais m this list must of course be 
something doleful or terrific, but they need not be moie so than the other 
objects m the same connection It is enough if they belong to the same 
class, in this respect, with wild cats, jackals, wmlves, and airow-snakes. 
This IS sufficiently secured by making Ti'h'h mean a nocturnal bud (Abon 
Ezia), or moie specifically, an owl (Cocceius), or scieech-owl (Lowth). 
But the wmrd admits of a still more satisfactory inteipietation, in exact 
agieement with the exposition which has been alioady given of the preceding 
teims as general descriptions lather than specific names If these teiius 
lepresent the animals occupying Idumea, fii&t as belonging to the wilder- 
ness then as distinguished by their fierce or melancholy cues 

and then as shaggv m appeal ance pW), nothing can be moie natuial than 
that the fouith epithet should also be expiessive ot then habits as a class, and 
no such epithet could well be moie appiopiiate than that of nocturnal or 
belonging to the night Another objection to the meaning S 2 )ecbe is, that 
the poetry and legends of all nations have associated with such beings the 
idea of inquietude When Hamlet Best, )fst, peiiurhed spintf he 
vii*tuaUy tells the ghost to cease to be one But here, accoiding to the 
fashionable exegesis, the spectie is described, not as flitting or gliding 
through the land or among its rums, but as taking up its lodgings and 
reposing. Of all the flguies that could be employed, that of lestmg seems 
to he the least appiopiiate in the desciiption of a spectie, and especially of 
such as Gesenius desciibes to us from Eastern storybooks and labbinical 
traditions Of this incongruity he seems to have had at least a vague 
apprehension, as he stiangely sajs that the teims here used imply a lest- 
less wandeimg state, whereas they seem to imply the veiy contiaiv, and no 
less strangely cites Mat xii 43, whcie the evil spiiit is expiessiy said to 
'pass thiough diy places seeling rest and finding none On these giounds, 
therefore, that the Hebiew word, according to its deiivation, simply means 
nocturnal y that m this sense it suits perfectly the paiallelism and tho con- 
text, as containing names of animals oi rather desciiptions of then habits ; 
that the action described is peculiarly unsuited to a ghost oi a spectie, that 
the Sciiptuies contain no intimations of the ical existence of such beings ; 
that the supposition of a meie accommodation to the popular belief is 
dangerous, unworthy, and gratuitous , and that the existence of the popular 
belief itself so early is exceedingly improbable , we may safely set aside the 
spectial interpretation as untenable on philological and histoncal giounds, 
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and as ecitamly not \\oitli being taken for granted. The sanio considera- 
tions make it unnecccsbaiy to retain the Hebrew woid (lilith), as Augusti 
and Hondenson ha\o done, as if in obedience to the flippant direction of 
John David Michaolis, that whoever will not toleiate a ghost hore must 
letam the Hebiow word and imagine it to mean what ho pleases {was ilim 
heheU) The alteinativos m such a case aie seldom so few as they aie 
somolimos repiesented by this learned and ingenious, but conceited and 
dogmatical inteipictoi, It only remains to obseivo that the Septuagint 
Yeibion, the autlioiity of v\hicli has done so much to mtrodueo demons into 
chap xiii 23, makes use of the v\ord in this \orse too, but as the 

tiauslation of \ihile its faYOurite term ovoxhravfio/ is employed to repre- 
sent both and This absurd mtei'pretation is so far consistent 

wuh itself, that it makes the whole verse a catalogue of nondcsenpt hob- 
goblins, demons, and ass-centauis, and if not a lefutation of the current ex- 

po<=;ition of IS at least a severe satne on it 

15 Soveial manusciipts and one of the oldest editions lead as in 
vei 11 abo\e, and the S‘=‘ptuagmt has s^/vot; in both xfl^ecs Jarchi and 
Kimchi explain the common loidmg (USp) as asynonymo It is supposed 
to denote different kinds of buds bv Calvin (tthda)^ Jumus {uietuhi), 
Cocccius {mintfoia), &c Bochait objects that if a bud weie meant, its 
ntn{/s vould ha^c been mentioned in the othei clause, and not meiely its 
shfiuoiv Most of the modem writers follow Bochait in explaining it to 
mean the set pens jncuhis oi airow-snako, so called fiom its darting or 
spiingmo motion The same learned wiitci shews that the use of the 
word nest in lefercnco to soipents is common m Aiabic as well as Grreek and 
Latin Theie is no need, therofoie, of giving a wider moaning as Jerome 

does {hahint foieam) The next veib is lendeied by the Yulgate, enutnvit 
catulm , by Castalio, as an adveibial expiession meaning safely y with 
impunity , but by the great mass of inteipreteis, as meaning to lay eggs, a 
sense analogous to that of the cognate form applied in chap. Ixvi, 7 to 
human partniition Jerome tianslates the next verb cDcumfodit, but most 
othei writer s hatchy the pnmary sense being that of cleaving. (Compare chap. 
Ih 5 ) This meinmg Luther seems to give to rnil, perhaps by an inad- 
vertent tiansposition Othei s explain it to mean qatlier (Junius), hide 

(Augusti), take lefuqe (Bosonmullei), but the latest writers hood oi cherish, 
aftei the Yulgate ( jovet) It is heie applied to the young when hatched, 
as it is in Jei x\ii 11 to the eggs of the paitridge Calvin seems to 
refer the suifix m Tb^'2 not to the animal but to some other object. 
Giotius’s paraphrase is suh minis All the modem wiiteis undeistand it 

to mean, under her own shadow is either the black vulture (Bochait), 

or the kite (Gesenins) Lowth’s tiauslation, every one her mate, may con- 
vey an incorrect idea, as both the Hebrew words aie feminine Cooeexus 
disregards the gender and tran^^lates the phiase, umis cum altero. As to 
the particul ir species of animals refeired to in this whole passage, there is 
no need, as C.dvin well obseives, of troubling oui selves much about them. 
{Xon est cur in iis maqnopeie iorqueamiir.) The geneial sense evidently is, 
that a human population should bo succeeded bv wild and lonely animals, 
who should not only live but breed there, imphing total and continued 
desol ition So Horace says of Tioy Fnami Fandisque huslo insuUat 
armcnUim, et catidos fhae celant inultcB. 

16 Seeh ye ant of the look of Jehovah and lead Knobel connects 
with the pieceding verse {each one he) mate they seek), and then changes 
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the remainder of this danse so as to read thus • HirT* nSDD ly mm- 
hei loill JeJioiak call {ikem). This beais a stiong lesemblanco to Lo’^sth's 
tieatment of the fiist clause of %ei. 12, hut is still moie extravagant. The 
loot of Jehovah has been vaiiously explamed to moan the book of his 
deciees (Aben Ezia), ins annals oi locoid of events (Foioims), the Scnp- 
tiiies geneiaily, oi moio paiiiculaiiy the book of G-enesis, oi that pait 
vli’ch relates to clean and undean animals (Jaichi), the Mosaic law 
idat'og to that subject (Joseph Kimchi), the law m general (Cahm), the 
book ot Pievdation (Gill), the book of Piophecy in general (Jmiius), the 
Prophecies agnmst Edom in particular (Altmg), and finally this ^eiy pro- 
phecy (DaMd KiinehiV The most natuial intei pi elation seems to be that 
^\hlch makes this an exhortation to compare the piophecy with the event, 
and v*hich is strongly recommended by the fact that all the verbs are in 
the past toiiSb, imphing that the Prophet here takes his stand at a point 
of time posterior to the event. The hooh may then be this paiticulai pio- 
phocy, or the vhole prophetic volume, oi the cnhie Sciiptuie, without 
mateiinl change of sense The persons addressed aie the future witnesses 

of the event does not mean //om toj) to bottom, as Vitimga imagines, 
but swirly Jiom as we speak of reading a sentence off a book oi paper. 
This expression seems to have been used m anticipation of the veib 
which has heie the sense of publishmg by reading aloud One of them has 
not failed. A \ei\ few wiiteis undei stand this as i elating to the evils 
thieatened ; but the gieat majoiity moie naturally apply it to the animals 
mentioned m the preceding veises, as signs of desolation. As if he had 
said, I predicted that Edom should be occupied by such and such creatures, 
and behold they are ail here, not one of them is wanting. This is a 
lively and impiessi\e mode of saying, the piediction is fulfilled. One 
anothei they mm not. The verb has here the sense of musteimg or review- 
ing to discover who is absent, as m 1 Sam xx. 6, xxv. 15. The reference 
is not to the pairing of animals (Baines), because both and are 
teminme, and because the context requires an allusion to the meetmg of 
diiieient species, not of the individuals ot one kmd. Fox my mouthy xt lias 
commanded , and his spint it has gathered them, i e the animals afoiesaid. 
The last phiase is a more specific explanation of the geneial expression 
has commanded. To add a suffix to the latter, theiefoie, would complete 
the parallelism hut disturb the sense. The sudden change of person fiom 
my moxitli to his spuit has led to vaiious explanations Houbigant reads 
and Knobel bl'S, his mouth, which is actually found in a few manu- 
sciipts. Lowth reads for the mouth of Jehovah, which is not 
only arbitrary but in violation of his favourite piinciple of parallelism. 
The same objection lies against the explanation of by Glassius and 
Simonis, as a di\ine name, and by Eosenmuller and Dathe, as a substitute 
for it. Such an explanation of the second is precluded by the fore- 
going suffix. A much more plausible solution is the one proposed by Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who refer the suffix in inin to 'S (^my mouth and its 
breath), and thus makes God the speaker m both clauses But on the 
whole, the simplest course is either to suppose with Yitrmga that Jehovah 
speaks in one clause and the Prophet in the next, an enallage too fiequent 
to be inadmissible, or that the Prophet really refers the command to his 
own mouth instrumentally, but then immediately names the Dnine Spirit 
as the efficient agent This is the less improbable because the first clause 
of the verse, as we have seen, contains an appeal to his own written pre- 
diction. The Spnnt of God is not merely his power but himself, with 
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special lefeionce to tlie Holy Ghost, as being both the author and fulfiUer 
ot the piopheeies. 

17 He too has cast the lot for them^ and his hand has divided it to them 
hj line All evident allusion to the division of the land of Canaan, both 
by lot and measuimg-line. (See Num xxvi 55, 56 , Josh xvni 4~6 ) 
As Canaan was allotted to Isiael, so Edom is allotted to these doleful 
creatures. Ha'^ing refeired to the allotment as aheady past, he now de- 
sciibes the occupation as futuie and perpetual. For eiei shall they hold it as 
a liei ilage^ to nil generations shall they dwdl therein Gocceius, who applies 
the whole prediction to the unbelievmg Jews, thus explams this last clause: 
nimquam restituetn'i respulhca Judaoium tii ilia ten a. 


CHAPTEE XXXY. 

A GREAT and glorious change is heie desciibed under the figure of a 
desert clothed with luxuriant vegetation, veis. 1, 2 The people are 
encouiaged with the piospect of this change, and with the promise of 
avenging judgments on their enemies, vers 3, 4 The same change is 
then expressed, by a change of figuie, as a healing of corporeal mfiimities, 
veis 5, 6 The former figure is again resumed, and the wilderness de- 
sciibcd as free from all its wonted inconveniences, particularly those of 
barrenness and thirst, disappointment and illusion, pathlessness and beasts 
of piey, veis 7-9 The whole prediction winds up with a promise of 
redemption, restoration, and endless blessedness, ver 10, 

This chapter is regarded by Eichhom, Beitholdt, and EosenmuUer, as 
entirely distinct from that before it , by Hitzig as a separate composition of 
the same writer , but by most inteipreters as a direct continuation of it. 
According to EosenmuUer, it was written by the author of chaps, xi., xu. , 
accoidingtoUmbrcit,by the author of chaps xl -Ixvi., accordmgto Ewald,by 
another m imitation of that writer , according to Gesenius, by the author of 
chaps xiii , xiv , which the passage befoie us resembles, he says, in itshterary 
meiit and its moral defects, especially its spnit of levenge and blood- 
thiisty hatred All these writers agree that it cannot be the work of Isaiah 
As a sample of the proofs on which their judgment rests, it may be stated 
that Hitzig makes the use of the form ‘7’Vn, and of the phrase a 

proof of later date. He authontatively sets it down as belonging to the 
period immediately before the termination of the exile By such assertions 
and pretended proofs, its genmneness is of course unshaken 

With respect to the subject of the chapter there is no less diversity of 
judgment It has been explained with equal confidence as a description 
of the state of Judah under Hezekiah (Grotius), of the return from exile 
(Cleiicus), of the state of Judah after that event (EosenmuUer), of that 
state and the times of the New Testament together ( J. H Michaehs), of 
the callmg of the Gentiles (Cocceius), of the Christian dispensation (Luther, 
Calvm), of the state of the chuich after the fall of antichrist (Yitringa), 
of the state of Palestine at some future period (J. I) Michaelis), and of a 
future state of blessedness (Gill), These arbitrary hypotheses refute each 
other The best description of the chapter is that given by August! m the 
title to his version of it, where he represents it as the description of a happy 
condition of the church after a period of suffering. This is no doubt its 
true import, and when thus explamed it may be considered as including 

VOL. II. 0 
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Tari(in‘< I'Wio of can be icgardoJ as its specie or exclusive 

suTnect OosoniuJ savs tbis piopbecy uas of couise never fulfillea , but. so 
far 'is tins f-oni l-ung tine, that it basrathoi been fulfilled again and again. 
Without auT change ot its o^eutiil meaning, it maybe applied to the lesto- 
lation of tLc fioiii Babrion, to the Yocation of tho G-entiles, to the 
whole clispciiflatioii, to the coarse of cveiy individual believer, and 

to the Idos^edrcss of heaven The giound of this manifold application is 
not thet the language of the passage is unmeaning oi indefinite, but that 
ihcie IS a leul and designed analogy hetv\cen the vaiious changes mon- 
tumed vvhich Lungs them all within the natural scope of the same inspired 
desciiption 

1 Deceit anti ^hnll lejoice (for) them The veib is tianslated 
as an impeiativo of the second or thud peison by the Soptuagmt, 
Coceems, and otheis, and as a dcsciijitiTc j>i’esent by Gesenius and some 
htei viiteis , but thcie is no sufficient leason foi departing fiom the strict 
sen^JO of the futuie Tho doseit has been vaiiously explained to moan Idumea, 
Judea, the Jevvish Chinch, the Clnistian Chinch, the Gentile woild, and 
the wildeiness scpaiating Palestine :&om Babylonia. Tho tiue sense seems 
to bo that given by Gesenius, who supposes the bloommg of the descit to he 
used here, as in many othei cases, to expiess an entiie levolution, tho subject 
of the change being not dctoi mined by the figuie itself but by the whole con- 
ueetion. The final has been vaiiously explained, as a suffix, eqivalent to 
ans, an^, oi , as a paragogic lettei, used instead of t, on account of the 
^ following , and as a meie oithogiaphical mistake, aiismg fiom the same 
cause. Those who make it a suffix, lefei it eithei to the animals desenbed 
m the close of the piccedmg chaptei, oi to the judgments there threatened 
against Edom, or to the Jewish exiles leturnmg fiom captivity. The suffix 
is not expressed in any of the ancit.nt veisions. Zenmeott supposes the 
a to have been added mciely to complete the line , but why should such a 
foim have been peipotuated The idea of the fiist clause is lepeated m 
the second. Jnd the wililetnobs shall 'iejoice and "blossom as the )ose. 
This explanation of tho last w^oid is given by seveial of the Babbms, and 
retained by Junius, Cocceius, Lowth, and Augusti The latci wiiteis ob- 
ject that the woid, accoidmg to its etymology, must denote a bulbous plant. 
The ancient veisions, with Luthei and Calvm, make it mean the hly^ wffiich 
is retained by Ewiild , but foi this flower the language has a difieient name. 
Saadias and Abulwalid explain it as the ma cissvSf which is appioved by Gese- 
nms m his Commentary, and after him by most of the latei German writers. 
But in his Thesauius he makes it mean the coltJmum autumnale or meadow- 
saffion x^midst this diveisity and doubt, it is best with Barnes to retain 
the English w^oid lose, as moie famihai and as convoying a moie sti iking 
image of beauty The poetry, if not the botany, of this tianslationis supe- 
1101 to Hendei son’s (and blossom as the a ocas) 

2 . The same idea of complete and joyful change is agam expressed by 
the same figme, but with greater fulness, the deseit being here described as 
putting on and weaimg the appearance of the spots most noted foi luxu- 
riant vegetation. (It shall) blossom, it shall blossom and rejoice, yea, (with^ 
joy and shouting , oi, yea, joy and shouting (there shall he) The glory of 
Lebanon is yum unto it (the desert), the beauty of Caimel and of Hh awn* 
They (who witness this great change) shall see the glory of Jehovah, the 
beauty of our God* The figuies here employed are so familiar, and m 
their obvious meaning so expressive, that we only weaken their effect by 
treating them as symbols or an allegory. Thus Jaichi understands by the 
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glorj of Lebanon tbo temple; Gill, choice and encelleni Chiistians, (fee. 
As a change in the relative condition of the Jews and Gentiles is no doubt 
lueluiled in the piophecy, theie is not the same object on to the opmioa of 
Foioiiiis, that the second clause of the Ysrse denotes the tiansfer of God’s 
spiiitual piesence, and the gloiy connected with it, ftom the Jewish to the 
Christian Church Accoidmgto Q5colampadius, Lebanon, Caimel, and Sha- 
lon aie heie mentioned, as natiiial boundaiios oi landmailts of the country. 
SehmiJius supposes that a mountain, a cultivated field, and an extensive 
plain, aie given as samples of the whole, to intimate thii nothing should be 
wanting to the poifection of the state here piomised and described. But 
Lebanon and Caimel aie both mountains, unless we give the lattei its generic 
sense oifiiutjul ficldi as Junius and Tiomellius do, in obvious violation 
of the context, since the pieceding and the following woid are evidently 
pioper names. The glory or beauty of the places named, is not fertility, 
as Giotms thinks, but rather its effect as seen in their luxuriant vegetation. 
The reduplication of the fiist veib m the sentence ih legaided by almost all 
interpreteis as emphatic, though they diliei gicatly as to its iirecise force, 
Cahin and Junius make it expiessne of abundant and piogressive giowth, 
as if he had said, %i shall blossom mou and more, Hitzig applies it to the 
lankness of the giowth (Jioch spios^t sie auf), Knobel to its umveisahty 
(ganz spiosset sic) August! lepeats the \oib as in Hebrew {hluken ja hlnlien) 
and the Yulgate copies the piecise foim still more closely (geiminam ger-- 
minnhit) The future tianslation of by Calvin and the English Yorsion 
is giatmtous and aibitiaiy The pioteiito foim points out the tiue re- 
lation of the cause to its effect. It shall lejoice because the gloiy of 
Lebanon has been given to it. The pionoun they is referred by Yitrmga to 
the desert, Lebanon, (fee But as those are the immediate antecedents, the 
pronoun would hardly have been introduced, except for the purpose of 
directing attention to some other nommativo than the nearest, as in Ps. 
xxii 18 The tiue sense is probably that given m the Beptuagmt [my 
people) and the Targum {the house of hxiel)^ and m a more general form 
by Cloiicus {gui adeiunt) Instead of P‘^1, the Seventy seem to have read 
(rrJi rov 'lo^ddvov), and this reading with a corresponding change 
of the preceding woid, is adopted by Houbigant m^J), Kennieott 
(pTn DHJ), and Lowth {the toell watered plain of Jordan) The words, 
as they stand m the common text, may bo constiucd eithei with a proposi- 
tion or the substantive verb undei stood Eleven manusciipts read k 
{to thee) for in'? {to ^^), which meiely converts the desciiption into an 
apostrophe 

3 With the prospect of this glorious change the people are commanded 
to encouiage themsehes and one another. Strengthen hands (now) smJe- 
tngt <^nd knees (now) tottering make firm The hands and knees are here 
combined, as Yitnnga obseives, to express the powers of action and en- 
durance. The paitioipial foims represent the hands as actually hanging 
down, relaxed, or weakened, and the knees as actually giving way. ^ The 
passage explained is far more expressive than if we make the participles 
adjectives, denoting a permanent quality or habitual condition. In itself 
the language of this verse is apphcable either to self-encouragement or to 
the consolation of others. It is understood to mean renew your own 
strength, by Cocceius and Clericus {reparate vires vestras). Most of the 
older writers, and some moderns, make the other the prominent idea, and 
suppose the command to be addressed to those in office (Barnes), or to 
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miiiisteis (CaWin), oi to the prophets (Knobel), or to these and other good 
men (Giotms), or to the people geneially (Junius). Ncithci of these 
inteipietations is eironeous except in being too exclusive. Theie is no 
reason ishy the woids should not be taken in then widest sense, as 
meaning, let despondency be exchanged for hope. That self- encoui age- 
ment is not excluded, may be learned fiom Paul’s use of the woids in 
that sense (Heb. xii 12) That mutual encouiagemcnt is not excluded, 
IS sufiiciently appaient fiom the following verse. Thus understood the 
woids may be considered as mcluding, but not as specifically signifying 
spiritual weakness or inability to do God’s will (Taigum), and the duty of 
cnccui aging the Gentiles with the piospect of admission to his fa-^our 
(Menochius). The specific application ot the passage to the Eoman pci- 
secutions (Gurtlerus) is gratuitous. Equally so is the idea that the Jews 
are hcie encomaged under the depiessmg lecollection of sufleiings already 
past (Giotius), or under the alarm excited by the foiegoing threats (Calvm), 
The same objection lies against the exclusive leference of the words to the 
exiles in Babylon Tvho distrusted the promises (Hcndewerk), or believed 
themselves to be foisaken by Jehovah (Knobel). As a geneial exhuitation, 
they are applicable to these and to many other situations, none of which 
can be legaided as the exclusive subject of the piomise. The figures 
here used are the same with those employed in chap, xiii 7, and in Job 
IV. 8, 4. The image presented is that of persons who can scaicely hjt 
uptlmr hands or stand upon then Zeys (Gill) The Septuagint supposes 
the command to be addressed to the hands themsehes %s/gcg). 

Hitzig gratuitously changes hands to a'tms, as in chaps, x. 10, 13, xiv. 27, 
adx. 16, XXV. 10, xxvi. 11, &c. 

4, This verse shews how the command m the one befoie it is to be obeyed, 
by suggesting, as topics of mutual encouragement, the vindicatory justice 
of God, and his ceitam intei position in behalf of his people. Say ye to the 
hasty of heait {i e the impatient, those who cannot wait for the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promise), Be fiim,fea) not, lehold your God (as if already 
present or in sight) , lenr/eance is coming, the letnhution of God , he {Jmn- 
self) IS coming, and vzll sate you. The connecting Imk between his 
vengeance and then safety is the destruction of their enemies (Seeing 
It IS a righteous Ihing with God to iecomj)eme tiihulation to them that 
trouhle you, 2 Thes. i 6 ) as a passive participle, coriesponds, in 

form and sense, to the Enghsh hwried. It has been variously explained us 
meaning inconsideiate (Junius), precipitate (Cocceius), inconstant (Vuta- 
blus), faint-hearted (Lowth), palpitating (Eosenmuller), leady to iloe 
(Ge^emu^), hasty in dniiLing black conchmons upon themmlves and then state 
(Gill) But the true sense seems to be the one expiessed by Cleiicus, to wit, 
impatient of delay m the execution of God’s piomiscs (qm mdlas moms 
(oquo ammo fell e possunt) This includes the ideas of despondency and 
unbelie\mg fear, while at the same time it adheres to the strict sense of the 
Hebrew w^ord. Compare the analogous expression m chap xxviii 16, he that 
hehevelh will not make haste or be impatient. ,The construction of the 
second clause is greatly perplexed by making the subject of 

Thus the Enghsh veision, which is founded upon Calvin’s, supplies two 
prepositions and assumes an unusual inversion of the teims Yom God will 
come (with) vengeance, even God (with) a recompence. This construction 
also involves an anticlimax, as the simple name of God is of coimso loss 
emphatic than the full phiaso yow God, Luther has to vengeance and God 
who recompenses. Jerome makes the consti action still more complex by 
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tianslatmg as a causative [ultionmi addiicet i eti ibutwnis) The true 
consti action, as given by Jumus, Coccems, Yitnnga, and most later wnteis, 
makes bekold your God an exclamation, and vengeance the subject of the 
veib Yitnnga observes that is here used to express both the present 
and the future, an idea which may be conveyed in English by the idiomatic 
phrase, is coming oi about to come. The might be grammatically con- 
sti ued with (it will come)i but as the act of saving is immediately after- 

waids ascribed to the same subject, it is bettei to explain the pronoun as 
an emphatic designation of Jehovah Not only his \engeance but himself 
is coming. Grotius, true to his pnnciple of seeking the fulfilment of all 
prophecies in the days of the Piophct himself, explains he xoill save you as 
meaning he mil not let the Ethiopians reach you. The exclusive application 
of the threatening heie implied to the Babylonians, the Jews, Antichiist, 
or the Devil, is untenable for reasons which have been aheady given m the 
exposition of the foregoing verse. "While Barnes domes that the phiase 
youi God refers to the Messiah, Calovius alleges that the name of Jesus is 
expressly mentioned, being included in the verb W'. The words are 
really a promise of deliverance to God’s people, and include, as the 
most important part of their contents, the unspeakable gift of Christ and 
his salvation 

6, 6 The change in the condition of the people is now represented by 
another figure, the removal of corporeal infirmities. Then (when God has 
thus come) shall the eyes of the blind be opened^ and the eays of the deaf 
shall he umtopped. Then shall the lame leap (or hound) as an haitf and the 
tongue of the dumb shall shout {foi joy), because ivateis haie huist foith m 
the wilderness and st) earns in the desert. The reason assigned in this last 
clause for the joy to be expressed, shews clearly that the miraculous removal 
of disease and the miraculous iingation of the desert aio intended to ex- 
press one and the same thing. The essential idea m both cases is that of 
sudden and extraordinary change. This precludes Grotius’s interpretation 
of the fifth verse, as meaning that the most obtuse and prejudiced shall see 
and acknowledge what God has wrought. It also precludes Jonathan’s 
symbolical exposition of the words as predicting the removal of spiritual 
disabilities, and the opposite hypothesis, maintained by many of the older 
writers, that Isaiah here explicitly foretells the miracles of Christ Calo- 
vius asserts that Christ himself has so mterpieted the passage in Matt, xi, 
5 ; Luke vii. 22 But, as Henderson justly says, there is no proof what- 
ever that Christ lefois John the Baptist to this prophecy, he employs none 
of the formulas which he uniformly uses when diiccting attention to the 
Old Testament (e g in Matt. ix. 16, xi 10, xii 17, xiii 14), but simply 
appeals to his miracles m proof of his Messiahship the language is similar, 
but the subjects different. Another argument is urged by J, D. Miehaelis, 
namely, that the last clause of the sixth verse cannot be applied to the 
miracles of Chiist, and yet it obviously forms a pait of the same prophetic 
picture. The evasion of this diMeulty, by assuming, as Yitnnga seems 
inclined to do, a mixture of literal and figurative language in the parallel 
clauses of the very same description, is one of those arbitrary exegetical 
expedients, which can only be afiirmed on one side and rejected on the 
other To the question, whethei this prediction is m no sense applicable to 
oui Saviour’s miracles, wo may reply with Calvin, that although they are 
not diiectly mentioned, they weie really an emblem and example of the 
great change which is here described. So, too, the spiritual cures effected 
by tho^gospel, although not specifically signified by these words, aie included 
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ill tlie glonoiis i evolution Tvhicli they do denote Tlie simple moaning of 
the passage is, that the di\me mtci position which had just been piomised 
should produce as wonderful a change on the condition of mankind, as if 
the blind were to receive their sight, the dumb to speak, the deaf to hcai, 
the lame to walk, and desoits to be feitilised and blossom as tho rose. In 
the piocess of this mighty tiansmutation miracles w^oic leally peifoimt'd 
both of a bodily and spiiitual nature, but the gi'cat change which includes 
these includes \astly moie Gesemus and othcis undei stand the sixth veiso 
as desciibing the joy of the letummg exiles, which might be compared to 
that of men miraculously healed; but it is fai moie natuial to undci stand 
the healmg as desciiptive of the change itself, which must theieforo be much 
moie extensne than the lestoration of the Jews fiom Babylon, althougli 
this may be one of the paiticulars mcluded. To the explanation of 
as a futme, there is the same objection as to that of IH) in \ei 2 Tho oii- 
ginal foim of expiossion is not that they i^hall lejoicc foi watcis shall luist 
forth, but that they shall lejoicc because wateis liaie buist foith alieady, 
the last event bemg spoken of as lelatnely past, i e as picvious to the act 
of icjoicing w^hieh the futuic \eib expiesscs Tho veision iihen they sluill 
have hu7stJo}th (Goccems) jields an equally good sense, and nidocd the 
same in substance, but depaits, without necessity, from the usual and strict 
sense of tho pmticlc. The suggestion, which Barnes quotes fiom Camp- 
bolFs tiavels in South Afiica, that lameness and dumbness {i e indisposi- 
tion or inability to speak) aie heie alluded to as painful incidents to travel 
in the deseit, is sinking and ingenious, but a little far- fetched and at \aiiiinco 
with the context, which reqnues changes moie extiaoidinaiy than tho mcie 
rehef of taciturnity and footsoie weaimcss-. Heio, as in chap xxxiv 14, J. D. 
Michaelis fiist suggests a fanciful inteipietation (making lameuoss denote ill 
success m wai), and then pi escribes, as the only alternative, a icfoicnco to 
the paths of ■siitue and leligion, m which those who aio deficient may be 
said to halt oi limp Cleiieus, who usually follows Giotius m pieforriug 
the lowest and the most mateiial sense of which tho language is susceptible, 
applies these words to spiiitual changes, but thmks it necessaiy to apologise 
for this depaitiue fiom his usual mode of exegesis, which he does by adding 
to his note upon the sixth veise, € r qinbiis tntelliyeie gnamqiiam 

popnavi iaho)ii))i jjoiebtatem beUeimu qiiotiescumque licet , nos nhi necesse 
est ad tudutituun adeoqiie alleqoiicum {iit vocatw) sensmn deienue. The 
only wonder is, that he was able to oveicome his sciuples in a case where 
there is no necessity whate\ei foi the so-called allegoiical interpretation, hut 
a simple instance of poetical metaphoi Tho veib to wdiich the older 
writers ga'^e tho sense of sinyinq^ is explained by tho modern lexicogiaphors 
as propeily denoting the expiession ot joyous feelings by inaiticulato cues 
01 shouts. 

7. The idea of complete and joyfiil change is still expressed by the trans- 
foimation of a deseit, and the consequent lemoval of its inconveniences, 
among which the Piophet here paitieulaily mentions the tantalising illusious 
to which tiaveheism the wildeiness aie subject And the mu age shall 
become a pool (or tho sand like a watei lake, the seeming lake a leal one), 
and the tJinsty hind springs of watei ^ {even) in the haunt of iiolves^ then 
laiii a court {qi field) foi reed and rush Instead of tho gcneial meaning 
older wiiteis following the Sepiuagmt (cfvvd^o$) and 
the yulgate {qmcerat andu)^ it is nowr agiecd that the woid denotes the 
illusive appearance caused by unequal lefraction in the low^or strata of the 
atmosphere, and often witnessed both at sea and land, called in English 
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looming, in Italian fcUa moujam, and m Frencli mu age, J. D. Michaelis 
tlianks God tbat the Geiman language has no need of such a teim, but 
Ewald and Umhrcit use Kimnmng as an equivalent Other equivalents are 
employed by Hitzig {WasserhcJiein), Do Wetie (Sandmeer), Hendeweik 
{Sandbchmm&t), and Hondeison {vapouiy illusion). In the deserts of 
Aiahia and Afiica, the appeal ance piesented is precisely that of an exten- 
sive sheet of watei, tending not only to mislead the tiavcllei, hut to aggia- 
vato his thirst by disappointment The phenomenon is v/ell described by 
Qmntius Curtius in his Life of Alexander the Great {Aienas %a})or mtivi 
soils accendit, . . , Ccnnpoi urn non rdia qiiani vii'iti et piojandi (nquoiis 

sqx’cie'i esl,) It is thus rofeiicd to m the Koian (xxiv. 89) And as fo) 
those who disbelieve, then deeds aie like the maage in the desert; 

the ihusty leckoiis it foi watei, till iihen he comes he finds it nothing 
Moie deceitful than the mirage [or sei ah) is an Arabian pi overb Gesenius 
follows Hyde in doiivnig the Hebiew woid horn a Peisian phrase meaning 
a surface of water Hiizig explains it as an Aiabic derivative denoting an 
abundant flow oi stream Its mtioduction heie adds a beautiful stroke to 
the description, not only by its local xnopiiety, but by its strict agreement 
with the context. The etymology of suggests the idea of a gushing 
fountain, which is expressed in some tiansiations, paiticulailv those of Lowth 
{Imhblinq spiuufs) and Augusti {Spindelqiiellen) Gesenius and the other 
iccent Geiman wi iters lender jachals, as m chap xiii 21, andxxxiv 18 : 
but Hondei son’s tianslation [itoloes) has a better ohcct in English The 
essential idea is that of wild and solitaiy animals ni3 and are com- 
bined as m chap xxxiv 18 The latter word is explained by some as 
moaning qiass, and the w’’hole clause as piedictmg, that hay and reeds and 
rushes (Luthei), or grass with reeds and rushes (Junius), shall grow in 
wlifit was once the haunt of wild beasts ; oi that glass shall glow instead of 
roods and ruslios (Angusti) ; or that glass shall bo converted into roods and 
lushes (Ooccoius) Most wiiteis now, however, give the sense of 
court, enclosiiie, or the more general one oi'jdace, and understand the clause 
to moan, that what was once the haunt of wild boasts should become a place 
for the growth ol leeds and rushes, which require a great degree of moisture, 
and theicfoie imply an entire change m the condition of the desert The 
same sense is given by Calvin {locus erd ai undim et junco) and Yitnnga 
[late e'xnescet calamus et pincus) Knobel, instead ol loads HD’if'’ on 

the all(‘god authoiity ol the Poshito and the Yulgate [onetur). In the 
haunt ol- jackals springs up grass to (the height ot ) reeds and rushes, a 
luxiu lance of vegetation which of coni&o imxflics excessive moisture* Even 
il tins construction of the particle wore naliiial and jnsiified hy usage, the 
change m the text would still be inadmissible because unnecessary. All 
these inteipietations undei stand the last clause as a distinct pioi>osition or 
description of a change to bo wrought m the haunts and lairs of dosort 
animals But Ewald regards the whole as a more desoiiption of the desert 
and continues the construction into the next verse In the haunt of gackals, 
{in) their lair, {iri) the place Jor leeds and rushes, even there shall he a way, 
&c. As this removes the difllculty of explaining the giowth of reeds and 
rushes as a piomiso, it would sesem to be entitled to the preference, but for 
the length of the scntenco which it assumes and the conjunction of the 
beginning of vor. 8. Tlieso ob]octions may be obviated, and the advantages 
of the construction still secured, by connecting this, as a descriptive clause, 
not with what follows but with what precedes fountains shall burst forth in 
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the haunt of wolves, {in) their lair (or resting 'place), {in) the court (or g7 ow- 
ing-place) of reeds and rushes. We may then suppose either that these 
marshy spots are leprcsented as the favourite resoit of certain animals, or 
that two distinct desciiptions of the wilderness are given, fiist by descnb- 
ing it as the resoit of solitaiy animals and then as susceptible alike of culture 
and inhabitation. The desciiption, even if inapplicable strictly to the 
same spot, might correctly be apphed to different parts of the same wilder- 
ness. The suffix in refeis not to understood (Be Bieu), but to 
as a plurahs tnhumanus (Gesenius), oi to each of the D'JH distribu- 
ti"vely (Junius cuhh cuj usque) as an individual of the feminine gender 
(Lam IV 31). There is consequently no need of reading (Kenmeott), 
pS (Houbigant), nvns or 'Via (Lo^th) Gesenius supplies a lelative be- 
foie nvai {winch was its lair oi wliefie its law was), but a much moie 
natural constiuction is proposed by Maurer and Hitzig, who explain it as m 
simple apposition with nii The explanation which has now been given 
of the veise, as a poetical desciiption of complete and joyful change, excludes 
of course the allegorical mterpi station of the pools as meaning schools, 
and the fountains teacheis (Yitimga), the diagon’s den the heathen woild 
(Schmidius), the diagons themsehes peiseeutois,papan empeiors and papal 
pomeis (Gill), the leods and lushespeisons eminent in spiritual knowledge, 
authoiity, and mfluence (Cocceius). All these paiticulais may be included 
m the change described, but none of them can be regarded as specifically 
much less as exclusively intended. 

8. The desert shall cease not only to be barren but also to be pathless 
or impassable by reason of sand And there shall he there a highway and 
a way ; and there shall not pass though (oi ovei) it an unclean {thing or 
person) ; and it shall he for them {alone) ‘ Job (xii. 24) speaks of a inn 

{a wilderness in which there is no way), and Jeremiah (xviii. 15), 
of a 1*11 (a way not cast up), to both which desciiptions we have 

here a contrast. The compaiison suggested is between a faint tiack in the 
sand and a sohd aitificial causeway (Bosenmullor iia aggeiata Hon- 
deison : a raised road Yatablus exaltata lapidihus Cleiicus munita 
semita ) Eighteen manusciipts and seveial ancient veisions omit 
which may be explamed, however (with Junius and Tiemellius), as a hen- 
diadys, highway and way foi high way The way meant is explamed by 
Forenus to be Christ, faith, and the saci aments , by Gill, a uaij cast up hy 
sovereign qiace, which is laised ahoie the mve and diitof sin, and caines over 
it and fiom it, Grotms, as usual, goes to the opposite extieme of making 
it denote the way to the temple. Gatakei seems to apply it to the improve- 
ment of the roads m Judea Musculus understands it as ensming to the 
exiled Jews a free return to their own countiy. But even this letuin soems 
to be only one of many particulars included in the piomise of a general 
change and lestoration, which is really the thing denoted by this wholo 
senes of piophetic figures. On the form and impoit of the phiase it shall 
he called, see chap. i. 26. (J H Michaelis vocahitia qma eiit ) For the 
way of holiness, Clericus substitutes the classical expiession, via sacra. 
The next clause is paraphiased by Grotius as meaning that no Syiian, 
Assyrian, Ethiopian, or Egyptian, shall be seen there. Hitzig explains it 
as an exclusion of the heathen geneially, and pionounces it a tiace of later 
gudatsm Knobel goes further, and desciibcs it as an efiusion of national 
hatred. The obvious meaning of the woids is that the people of Johovala 
shall themselves be holy. (Compare chap, i 25, iv. 3 ) This is in fact 
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the meaning oven of those Senptmes vhich exclude fiom Zion (or the 
sanctuaiy) the Canaamte (Zoch. xi\. 21), the uncircumciscd (Ezek xliv, 9), 
and the stranger (Joel iv 17) The may he giammatically constiued 

either with or with which is sometimes masculine. It shall he 

Jof IS lendered by Hitzig it belongs tOy without a mateiial change of mean- 
ing The pronoun theniy which has no expiessed antecedent in the sentence, 
has been vaiiously applied to the blind %\hose eyes weie opened (Junius), to 
the saints (Gratakei), to Isiael (Kimchi), to the exiles (Hitzig), to those 
iGcoYoied fiom idolatry (Henderson), and to those tiuly reformed by suifer- 
ing (Knobel) Barnes and Hendeison refei it, by piolepsis, to m 

the next vcise This is no doubt substantially coiioct ; but the precise 
impoit of the oiiginal expression seems to be, that the highway shall belong 
exclusively to them for whose sake it was made, for -whose use it was in- 
tended. A very different sense is put upon this phrase by Calvin, who 
connects it with what follows, and translates, et eiit ilhs amhulans mviUy 
rcfeiiing to God himself, and explammg the whole as a piomise that he 
would go before them in the way thus prepared, as he went before Isiael of 
old in the piliai of cloud and of fne The same constiuction is adopted by 
1)g l)ieu (e^ qm illis amhiilato) vice), and Cleiicus {oit qia piio) illis 
nam wgi edict m)y who applies it expressly to Christ as the diui salutis nos” 
luc» Lowth says that the old English versions gave the same sense, but 
that our last translators wore misled by the absurd di\ision of the verse in 
the Masoietic text, destroying the construction and the sense. His own 
version is, hut lie hmselj shall be ivith them, ual/itncf in the which 
he explains to moan, that God should dwell among them, and sot them an 
example that they should follow his stops Among the later writers this 
construction is approved by Datlio and Ewald {inid da ei den Weq ihnon 
geht) The objections to it, stated by Gcsenius, are, the sense which it puts 
upon the particle in and the needless violation of the Masoietic accents 
Ho, and most of the other modern writers, gi\o precisely the construction 
found in Junius and Tremolhus [natoi ne stult% qmdem iiotenint dee) raid), 
taking as equivalent to "rij? (chap xxxiii. 8), and though 

singular in form, collective in moaning and construction. The ^ before 
is not expletive (Henderson), but cxegctical and emphatic. The 
moaning stiictly is, the travelleis and the fools, e the travellers, not 
excepting such as are ignorant or foolish is translated by the Sep- 

tuagint hnc>77aD(j/mt, and by Cocceius leves, Gataker explains it as denoting 
smiplc-nimdcd Cluibtians, while Ilendcis-on undoi stands the whole clause 
as a promise, that the Jewish exiles, however defecHve some oj them might 
be in 'intellectual energy, should not fail of reaching Zion. Hendewoik 
comes nearer to the full sense of the words, which ho explains to mean that 
only moral iinpuiity, not ignorance or weakness, should exclude men from 
this highway. But the words, m then piimarj’- and stiict sense, are do- 
scrijitxvo, not of the travollois, hut of the way rtsclf, which should not be a 
faint or dubious tack through shrftmg sands, but a highway so distinctly 
marked that oven the most ignorant and inexperienced could not miss it. 
The straightness or directness of the patli, winch Grotiu^s and Bosenmullor 
make a prominent idea, may ho implied, hut is not expressed. 

9 ^Fhe wilderness, though no longer barren or pathless, might still bo 
the resort of boabts of prey The promised highway might itself be exposed 
to tluur incursions. But immunity from this inoonvenionco is here promised. 
Theve shall not he there a hon, and a ravenous least shall not ascend it, nor 
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he foiml theie ; and (tlieie) shall wall i adeemed (ones) Foi a similai 
pioinise, m a still moie figuratiTe dicss, see Hosea ii 18, and foi a descrip- 
tion of the dcseit as the home of deadly animals, Isaiah xxx 6. Hende- 
werk refers Ihefc and tt to the descit, Hitzig and othcis to the •way Both 
aic consistent with the context, which desciibes all the inconYcniences and 
dangers of the desert as lomoTcd , but in this place the piimary allusion is 
no doubt to the highway doseiibed m the foiegoing vcisc Hence the 
phrase ascend it, i e fiom the level of the sands, thiough which the load is 
supposed to be cast up This precludes tho necessity of roferiing, with 
Gesenius, to the use of this %cib by Ezia andNohemiah in lefcience to the 
jomnoy fiom Babylon, oi by Job m lefercnce to the wilderness itself as 
highei than tho cultivated coonlry (Job vi 18) Lowth seems to take 

dH a poetical desciiplion of the hon (the tyrant of the leasts) But the 
hist woid IS an adjective denoting violent, lapacious, ia\enous, desti active, 
deadly. It is tiaublated as a simple case of concoid by tho Yulgate (mala 
hestia), Luther ('leissendes Thiei), Tiomcllms [violenta feta), tho English 
Bilde (raienous least), and Henderson (dediucttve lea^t) The oiigmal 
construction is letauied by Oocceius (moleyita ieiarum), \vhile luiobcl sup- 
plies a picposition (em i eissendes untei ihnen), and Ewald makes it a 
dnect supeilatne (das yeualhamste do Thioe) These teims aie applied 
by the Taigum to persecutmg lungs and lulcis, by Jaichi to Nebuchadnezzai 
m paiticulai, bv Junius to the enemies of the chmch, and by Augusti to 
the a^ongei of blood. But they aie lathei intended to complete tho groat 
piophetic pictuie oi a total charge in tho condition of tho desert, under 
which general idea we mav then include a great vauety of suitable paitieu- 
lars, without, how evei, making any one of them tho exclusive subject of tho 
prophecy The femmino veib is w^oll explained by Knobcl, as agree- 
ing m foim with npn, and in sense with f Theie is no need, tlieie- 
fore, of leadmg with Lowth on tho authority of four Hebrew 
manusciipts Kuobel gives its oiiginal and pioper sense of howjht 
hack, i e out of the bondage into which they had been sold Most other 
wiiteis gue it the moie geneial meaning /? red oi dehveied Junius: 
vimlicati Coccoms assn 1 1 Baines undei stands it in a double sense, 
as expiessivo both of teinpoial and spuitual ledemption. Augusti lofeis it 
to the avenger ol blood, whom he supposes to bo mentioned m the other 
clause (von ihm gesicJieit wandelt man Inn) Calvin constiues as a 
subjunctive (ut yedampti amlulent ) Yitiinga makes the last clause a dis- 
tinct pioposition, 01 rather the beginning of the next verse (et ilunt asseiU, 
et icdempti, Lc.) Ewald adopts a constiuction somewhat similai (so cjelien 
sie eilost, tind Jahves losgehavfte a s. %o ) Theie is no need, howovei, of 
depaitmg fiom tho simplei and more usual constiuction, which connects it 
closely with what goes befoie, supplymg theie as m the English Bible (the 
redeemecl shall wdk theie), and only as in the veision of Gesenms (nar 
E) loste gelien dort) 

10 The whole senes of piomises is here summed up m that of rcstoiation 
and complete redemption And the ransomed of Jehovah shall wtuin and 
come to Aioii iiith shouting, and eieilasting joy upon then head, gladness 
and joy shall oveitake (them), and soiiow and, sighing shall flee aivag. The 
first phiase, which is no doubt equivalent m meaning to in ver 9, is 
pmphiased as follows m one of the French voisions * ceuvJa desqnels 
lEfeinel aiuajiaije la yam on The connection with the preceding context 
IS needlessly though not oironeously expiessed in some ^eisions by tians- 
latmg the mitial paiticle yea (Lowth), ao (J. H. Michaohs), or Iheicfore 
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(CalYin) Zion is mentioned as the journey’s end , they shall not only 
move towaids it but attain li The woids evolab^ttif/ joy may either be 
govoiiiod by the pieposition (^uith shouting and eve) Justing joy upon then 
head), oi con&tiued with the substantive %crb understood (eunlastuu/ joy 
shall he iqmi tlicu head) The latter construction seems to agice best ■with 
the Masorotic accents Jarchi understands by nriDti^ ancient py, or 
thQjoy oj old , but moie seems to be x>romiscd. The Chaldee Paiaphiase 
supposes the image here piesented to be that of a cloud of gloiy ei* compas- 
sing the head, oi floating ovei it. Gatakei and Lowtb suppose an allusion 
to a Clown oi vicath, and Umbreit to a sacerdotal ciown particularly, 
Yitringa, Gill, and Eosonmulhu undei stand the Piophot as alluding to the 
festal use of unguents (see Ps j.lv 8, Eccles ix 8, Luke mi. 4G) Pauius 
combines the figure of a ciovn with that of miction Gesonius, Mauiei, 
and Knobel explain joy upon the head as moaning its exiircssion in the 
countenance Accoidiug to Saiictius, head is put for peiwn, oi the whole 
body, which seems altogethei arbitrary Clei icus explains the clause to 
mean that joy shall bo at the head, t e march befoio them It dosei^os to 
bo recorded, as a monsuwn uileipielalionts, that Foienus supposes an 
allusion to the washci ■women’s xuactnie of caiiymg clothes upon then heads. 
In the last clause, joy and qladness maj be either the subject oi the object 
of the voib. The latoi constiuctiun is given m the English Bible {they 
shall obtain joy and qJadness) after the example of tho Taigum, Peshito, 
and Yulgato, In favour of the oLher, which is given in the Septuagint 
(/ara? ajrotl/s), maybe uigcd the analogy of Bcut xxsm 2 Udl 

these hlessinys shall lowe on thee and oieitahe thee), and of tho last clause of 
tlio verse, whoio sonow and siyhtng aie allowed to be the subjects of the 
verb by all except Ooocems, who consistontlj translates it, shall escape 
sonow and sighing The figiiics of this voise aie applied to tho return 
from exile by the Taigum {hum the midst oJ then captivity), Henderson 
ihinlvs that deli\ eraiico not too trivial to ho thus dcsciibod, and Jumus 
applies it in a -wider sense to the reception of com cits into the chureh. 
Calvin extends it to the whole course of life and to its close. Tho Talmud 
applies it to tho world to come, and Gill says that tho highway before 
descrilied not only leads to Zion, the ehmch below, but to tho Zion above, to 
the heavenly glor^ , and all the ledoemcd, all that walk in this way, shall 
come thitbci , at death thou souls return to God that gave them, and in 
tho Tcsuiiectioii then bodies shall return fiom then dusty hods and appear 
hcfoic God 111 Zion ” The allusions to tho Babylonian exile aie couectly 
explained }jy Barnes upon tlio piincijile that minor aiid tcmpoial deliver- 
ances •vveic not only emblems of the great salvation, but pieparatoiy to it. 
Tlie devout Vitiinga closes his exposition of tho choiamg promise, with 
winch Tsaiah winds up tbe fiist gicat division of his piophocits, by exclaim- 
ing to his reader, Oia mecum Vominum supplew, ut eani siio tempoie jnopi- 
Hus impleat ; intenni ciedens non festiuahit. 


CIIAPTEE XXXVL 

next four cbapteis contain a histoiieal apptaidix to the first part of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, i elating chiefly to Seimaehoiib’s invasion and the 
slaughter of his host, to Henekiah’s sickness and miraculous recovery, and 
to the fiiondly iiitcicourse between him and tho king of Babylon. Tho 
same nairativo is found substantially m tho second hook of Kings (chaps. 
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x\iii ~\x ), and a different account of the same matter m the second liook 
of Clironicles (chap xxxn ) The close lesemblanco of the loimer passage 
to the one before us has afforded full scope to the Geiman appetite for 
critical conjecture and ingenious combination. Paulus and Ihmdewerk 
adhere to the old opinion of Grotius and 7itiinga, that the naiiative m 
Knigs IS a \aiied tiansciipt of the one m Isaiah , but Eichhoiu, Gesenius, 
Mauier, andDe Wette legaid the latter as an addition, by the hand of a 
compiler, to the collection of Isaiah’s piophecios, abndged and otherwise 
altered fiom the book of Kings, while Koppe, Eosenmulici, Hitzig, Umbreit 
andKnobel considei the two nauatives as paiallel or collatoial abiidgmcnts, 
made by diffeient wiiteis, fiom the same original, viz , a more extended his- 
toiy, no longei m existence. This List hypothesis is founded on the diffi- 
culty of maintaining eithei of the others, a difficulty springing fiom the 
fact that neithei of the passages sustains, m all lespects, the chaiactci of 
an oiigmal oi an abiidgment Each contains mattei which is not found m 
the othei, and although Gesenius and Knobel have ondea\ouiod to demon- 


stiate that the diction, phiaseology, giammatical structme, and oven the 
oithogiaphy of the passage before us, aie symptomatic of a latci oiigin, 
neiiher the pimciple which they assume, nor its specific application hei e, is 
so unquestionable as to satisfy the mmd of any oidmaiy leader, m default 
of moie conclusive evidence The particular points included in this gcncial 
statement will be noticed in the exposition From the stiong resemblanco 
of the passages, and the impossibihty of fixing upon cithci as the more 
ancient and authentic of the two, the natuial infeience would seem to bo, 
that they aie different diaughts or copies of the same composition, or at 
least that they are both the woik of the same writer, and that this writoi is 
Isaiah That the prophets often acted as histoiiographcis, and that Isaiah 
m paiticular dischaiged this office, aio recoided facts Nothing can bo 
moie natuial, theiefoio, than the supposition that ho insoitod the same 
naiiative in one book as a part of the chronicle of Judah, and in the other 
as an iliustiative appendix to his oailier piophecies. To vhat extent this 
would make him the authoi of the books of Kings is heie a question of but 
liWe moment. Whether these aie to bo legaided as complete compositions 
Oi paitieulai authors, or as continuous official rccoids, foimod by succohsivo 
entries, or as abstiacts of such records made foi peimancnt pieyoivation, 
the supposition that he wiote both passages is equally admissible As to 
the vaiiations of the two from one another, they aie piecisely such as 
might have been expected m the case supposed, that is to sav, iii the case 
of the same writer twice lecoidmg the same facts, especially if w^e assume 
an interval between the acts, and a moie specific juiipose in the one case 
than the other. It must also be considei ed that on this hypothesis, the 
wnter expected bo^h accounts to be within the leach of the same readers 
might theicfore leave them to illustiate and complete each other! 
ihet theie is nothing m these variations to forbid the supposition of their 
being fiom the same pen, is evinced by the cucumstance that each of the 
paialiels has been declared, foi similar reasons, and with equal confidoiico 
to be a transcript of the othei Agamst the supposition that Isiiah is the 
auuioi of both or either, even Gciman ingenuity and learning ha\G been 
able to adduce no better aiguments tlmn one or two flimsy philolo^^i cal 
cavils, such as the use of Jewish m chap xxxvi 11, and* some others 
wiiicli mil be particulaily mentioned m the exposition, together with the 
usual objections founded on the assumed impossibility of miracles and inspi- 
lation. Thus the recession of the shadow, the destiuction of Sonnaehonb’s 
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army, the prediction of Ins own death, and of the length of Hezekiah’s life, 
are all alleged with grent naivete by the infidel mteipreters as proofs that 
those chapters are ol later date, whereas they only prove that their wiitcr 
was a piophet sent fiom God. The simple common-sense view of the 
mattoi IS, that since the traditional position of these chapteis among the 
wiitmgs of Isaiah corresponds exactly to the known fact of his having 
wiitten a pait of the histoiy of Judah, the presumption in favour of his 
ha\ing wi'itten both the passages m question cannot be shaken by the mere 
possibility, 01 even the intrinsic probability of other hypotheses, foi which 
there is not the least external evidence The specific end, for which the 
nairative is here appended to the foregoing prophecies, appears to be that 
of shewing the fulfilment of ceifcain piophecies which had relation to a 
pioximate futuiity, and theieby gaming ciedence and authority for those 
which had a wider scope and a lemotei combination 

1 And It was (or came lo pass) in the fowteenth ijea) of the Imrf Ile^e- 
hiahf Sennacheuh Linf) of Asspia came up against all the Jented (oi foti' 
fled) cities of Judah, and took them The paiallel passage in Kings is 
immediately preceded by a summary account of the earliei events of Heze- 
kiah’s loign, with paiticuLu mention of his leligious lofoimations and his 
extirpation of idoLitiy, to which is added an account of the depoitation ot 
the ten tubes by Shalmaneser (2 Kmgs xviii 1-12) This visitation is 
refoircd to the apostasy of Israel as its nreiitonous cause, and contrasted 
with the favour of the Lord to Hezekiah as a faithful servant. While 
Ephraim was earned away never to return, Judah was only subjected to a 
tompoiary chastisement, the recoid of which follows. The verso which 
directly coriospoiids to that oefore us (2 Kings xviii. 13) differs from it 
only in the omission of the idiomatic formula '’n'l. The statement in 
Chioniclcs (xxxii 1) is, that he entered into Judah and encamped against 
the foitified cities and pioposed to subdue them to himself The 

same icstucted sense is put by some interpreters upon the stionger phrase 
{and took them) which Isaiah uses. Others, wuth the same view, lim’t the 
moauing of the word all before cities Gesemus understands the cities here 
meant to ho those which Rehoboam fortified (2 Chi on xi. 5-12) Sen- 
nacherib IS mentioned, under nearly the same name, by Herodotus, who calls 
him the king of Assyria and Arabia. This may either be accounted for, as an 
oxam]}lo of the loose geographical distinctions of the ancient wiiteis, or as 
inqilying that the Assyrian conquests really included certain portions of 
Arabia Between this verso and the next, as they stand in Isaiah, the 
naiiatuo m Kmgs msoits tlnoe others, which relate what immediately 
foilow('d the invasion of the country, and preceded the attack upon Jeru- 
salem. The substance of this statement is that Hezekiah sent to Sennacherib 
at Lachish, saying, I have oilended (? e in renouncing his allegiance to 
Assyria), lotiun fiom me, that which thou puttest on me I will bear, that 
Soiinacherih accordingly imposed a tribute of throe hundred talents of silver 
and thirty of gold, to pay which Hezekiah gave him all the treasures of tho 
palace and tho temple, not excepting tho metallic decorations of the doois 
and pillars (2 lungs xvui. 14-1 G) This last act seems to be entirely m- 
coiisi&toiit with the view which Calvin takes of Ilozekiah’s conduct in this 
whole transaction as entirely innocent and laudable, evincing a pacific dis- 
position and a willingness to purchase peace at any price. He seems indeed 
to have been disposed to buy it far too dearly when he stripped the house of 
God to pay for it, an act which certainly implies distrust of tho divine pro- 
tection. Thoic IS nothing, cither in the case before us, or m the general 
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analogy of Sciiptnre, to foibid tlio supposition, tliat tlie namitive was 
intended to esliibit the weakness no loss than the strength of Hozekiah’s 
faith, in which case there is no need of labonously vindicating all his acts 
as peifecily consistent wi^-h a stiong and lively faith, although his geneial 
sincerity and godlmoss cannot bo q^iiestionod. Another addition to tho 
nairatne is foand in the second book of Chionicles (xxxn. 1-8), wheie wo 
read that Hezekiah, when he saw that Sennacheiib was come, and that Ins 
face was towaids Jeiusalem for war, took measnios to sticngtheu tho 
defences of the city, and to cut off the supply of water horn the enemy, 
•while at the same time hecneouiaged tho people to loly upon Jehovah, and 
not to bo afraid of the Assyiian host All this is spoken of as having taken 
place befoie what is leeoided in tho next vciso of the chaptei now before us. 
If ’we suppose it to have followed Hezokiah’s mesSiige to Seimachoiib and 
payment of the tiibute, tho infeience would seem to be that tho invader, 
havmg lecenedthe money, still appealed disposed to maich upon tho Holy 
City, whereupon the king abandoned ail hope of conciliation, and thiow 
himself without lesoive on the divine protection 

- 2 And the Ling of Asf^yna ^ent ItahslialeJi f om LacJiihh lo Jciusalcm, 
io Ling Eezelinh, with a sbong force, and he stood hj the conduit (oi <(g}ic- 
duct) of the upper pool, in the highway of the Jullers field Uesidcs Ital)- 
shakeh, tho nanativo in Kings mentions Tax tan and Itabsaiis, t]iat m 
Chionicles uses the geneial expression hs seivaiits Itabshakoh maybe 
named alono heie as tho chief speaker, oi us tho commandci of the expedi- 
tion The Jows have a tiadition that he was a lenegado oi apostate Jew, 
and one absuid stoiy makes him out to ha\o been a son of Isaiah. Others 
account foi his knowledge of Hebrew by supposing him to have aC(j[Uired ife 
by mteicourse with captives of the ten tubes Lachish was a town of 
Judah, south-west of Jeiusalem on the way to Egypt. Tins place Ben- 
nacheiib was now^ besieging (2 Chion. xxxu 0), and being piobably detained 
longer than he had expected, he detached a pait of his forces lo attack 
Jeiusalem, oi rather to summon Hezokiah to suizcnclor. That the mam 
body of tbe aimy afteiw^aids advanced against Jerusalem is nowhere expli- 
citly lecouled, although some infer fiom chap x 28-32 that they did so, 
making a ciicuil to tbe noith foi tho purpose of suipiising tlio city It is 
sa’d in Chionicles that Sennacherib was now before Lachish, ui tho military 
sense, ?. e, besieging it, uitli all Jus foi ce, which some explain to moan with 
a la} ge part of it, otheis uitJi his court, and the usual accompanimonts of an 
Eastern camp, m order to lemove a supposed inconsistency with what is 
here said. But the phrase in Chronicles relates to the Assyrian force at 
Lachish befoie Babshakeh was detached, and is inserted merely to explain 
the statement that he came/io?;z Lachish, because Bennachcrib liail halted 
there with all his army. The veib "tW may also beiefeircd to the bait of 
Eabshakeh’s detachment, or to the position which they took up on anivmg; 
but it IS simpler to refer it to tbe spot on which Eabshakch liimself stood 
during the mtennew about to be desciibed. The spot was doubtless oncj of 
great lesoit For the localities hoic mentioned, see the notes on ebap. vii. 
3, and xxii. 9-11. Tho veise m Kings, w^hich corresponds to tins, is more 
redundant in expression, from which Gescnius infers as a matter of course, 
that it IS the original and this the copy, as if amplification wcio not as easy 
as abridgment 

3 Then camfotih mto hm Mialm, HdhaVs mi, tclw wan over Ih 
home, and Sliehia the scribe, and Joah, Asaph's son, the reootder. Tho 
parallel narrativo (2 Kmgs iYui. 18) profii.es to Hus verse a statomcBt that 
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he called to (or for) the hnyy m answoi to wliicli summons those three 
ministers came out. Eliakim heie appeals as Shebna’s successor, accoiding 
to the piophecy in chap xm 20, and Shebna himself as an inferioi office- 
boaier. Intorpreteis hayo amused themsolyos with tiying to discoyor eijuiya- 
lents in modem parlance for these thiee official titles, such as chamboilam, 
btowaid, majoi-domo, secietary, master of icquests, mastei of the lolls, 
liistoriogiaphei, &c It is enough to know that they piobably denote three 
piincipal officGis of state, or of the royal household, which m oiiental 
goyciriments is yery much the same thing. Olencus, in his version of this 
sentence, omits the name of Joahy and then notes it as an eiior of the 
Hebrew text, to be collected by a compaiison with 2 Kings xyiii. 18. 

4 And Rabshaleh said to them Sai/ now (or if ijoa, please) to He'^eliahy 

Thm Haiih tlie gteaf luujy the ling of Assijtiay WJiat is this confidence iilncJi 
thou confidest Ho eqji esses his contempt by withholding the name of 
king fiom Hezekiah and calling his own master the gieat hmgy a common 
title of the Persian and othei ouental monaichs, eoiiespondmg to Giand 
Seignior y G'land Ilonaiguey and Xtnpeioi as a distinctive loyal title The 
inteiiogation in the last clause implies sinpiisc a.id scoiii at a lohanco so 
unfounded Confide tmd confidence the same etj inological lelalion 

to each othoi as the Hobiew noun and veib 

5 I sag (oi haie said)y only wo) d of lips, counsel and sfiengfh foi the loar; 

now on wliotn hast thou confided y that thou hast tebeUed against Tho 
paiallel passage m Kings has thou hast said, which Lowth assumes to be 
tho tiue text hoie, while othoi s tioat tho common reading as an oiror of tho 
writoi 01 abudgor. It is much easier, howevei, to account for 0*^^^ as 
having aiison from a dofoctive oithography foi than to deduce 

the latter fioin the foimor. Tho ti ith no doubt is that both the leadings 
are oiigmal, since both miy be so explained as to expiess tho same idea 
Many mteiprotois logaid what follows as a parenthesis [it is only word 
of hpsy i e mere talk). Others make it mtoiTOgativo {is mete talk counsel 
and st length for the wir^) Otheis suppose au ellipisis in each member (J 
say you have only word of lips, but there is need of counsel and strength for 
the wai) The simplest constiuction is I sayy meic woid of Iqn is (yom) 
counsel caul stiength foi the ivai, i e, your pietended strength and wisdom 
are more talk, false pretension. Tho allusion is not so much to Hezekiah' s 
prayois (Kimchi) as to his addiessos to the people, leeoided m 2 Chron. 
xxxii. G-8 The sense of the other passage (2 Kings xviii, 20) seems to 
he, ihoii hast said (to thyself, or thought, that) nieie talk ih counsel and 
stiength Joi the war. The contemptuous impoit of ^21 is apparent 

from Ploy xiv. 23. The lobellion mentioned in tho last clause is Hezekiah’ s 
casting off the Ass 5 ’Tian yoke (2 Kings xviii. 7). 

6. Beholdy thou hast tiusted in the staff [ox siqypoit) of this bfoheyo reedy 
in Xgypty tohicli, [if) a man lean upon it, will go into kis hand and pierce 
it; so IS Fhaiaoh ling of Xgypt to all those trusting m him He answei’s 
his own question. The charge of i dying upon Egypt may be either 
regarded as a true one, or as a malicious fabiication, or as a mere infer- 
ence from tho analogy of other cases and the habitual relation of the 
parties. Egypt may bo called a bioken leed, either as being always weak, 
or in allusion to what it had already suffeied from Assyria. Bioken of 
course does not mean entirely divided, but so bruised or shattered as to 
yield no firm support but rather to do injury. (See chap. xhi. 8, below.) 
Neither Gesenius nor any other cntie seems to consider DHVD hv as a 
gloss, a strong proof that such explanatory clauses are not quite so un- 
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natal al as they are elsewhere represented. (See the notes on chaps. 

'”7 ^'^AnTi/tMi say to m, We trust %n Jehoiah our Qoi, is it not he uhose 
high places and whose altars Hezehah hath talen away^ and said to Judah 
and to Jeiuscdenii Before this alUti shall ye worship The paiallel j)absage 
(2 Kings X 7 m 22) has ye say m the plural, which Gosonius regaids as 
the original and proper foim, because Hczekiah is aftci wards mentioned in 
the thud peison Bui what then becomes of the favourite ciitieal canon, 
that the more difficult reading is commonly the tiue one, or of the allega- 
tion that the author of the text befoie us is pi owed to be a coppst by his 
disposition to lemove nrogulanties and make the foim of cxpiession uni- 
form 9 Eabshakeh’s question evidently refeis to Hezokiah’s refoimation 
of rehgious worship (2 Kings xvuu 4), which ho eironeously regal ded as a 
change of the national leligion The paiallel passage adds, at the end of 
the sentence, in Jerusalem, which is just as likely to have been added in 
the one copy, as to have been omitted m the othei 

8 And noiCj engage, I pray thee^ with rny lord the h%ng of Assyria, and 

I u ill give thee two thousand horses, rf thou he alle on thy par t to set 7 iders 
upon them. A contemptuous compaiison between the Jews, who wore 
almost destitute of cavaliy, and the Assyrians, who were strong in that 
species of foice (chap, v 28). is not to wager, or to give pledges, 

but simply to engage uith, whethei m fight 01 in negotiation, must be deter- 
mined by the context. 

9 And how ivilt thou turn away the face of one governor for satrap) of 
the least of my master^ senants ^ So thou hast reposed thyself on Blgypt, 
with respect to chariots and horses. As a man is said to turn his face to- 
wards an object of attack, so the latter may be said to turn back (01 away) 
the face of his assailant when he repels him The last clause is an infer- 
ence fiom the fiist, as the first is horn the foregoing \eise If Hezckiah 
could not command two thousand horsemen, he was unpiepaiod to resist 
even a detachment of the Assyiian foice, and if thus helpless, ho must bo 
tiustmg, not in his own lesouices, but in foreign aid. 

10 And now {is rt) without Jehoiah I have come up agamsi this land to 
destroy it Jehoiah said to me. Go up to (or against) this land and destroij 
It Some interpieters suppose that the Assyiians had heaid of piophecios, 
in which they weie desciibed as instruments by which Joho\ah meant to 
punish his own people It is much moie natuial, however, to regard this 
as a hold attempt to terrify the Jews by pleading the authoiity of their 
own tutelary deity for this invasion. The parallel passage (2 Kings 
xviii. 25) has place instead of the fiist land, a clear case, as Knohol ima- 

^ gmes, of assimilation on the pait of the tianscriber But no such mfei- 
ence was drawn fiom the opposite appearance in ver 7, nor is any attempt 
made to explain why the and were not assimilated also. 

11 Then said JEliahni, and Shelna, and JoaJi, unto Ralshaleh, Tray 
speal unto thy servants m Aramean, for we understand {it), and speak 
not to us m Jewish, m the ears of the people who {are) on the uall This 
request implies an a^ipiehension of the bad effect of his address upon the 
multitude. Aramean conesponds very nearly to Syrian in latitude of 
meanmg , hut the language meant is not what we call Synac, but an older 
form, which was probably cunent, as the French is now, at the courts and 
among the educated classes of an extensive region. Jewish is Heh ew, so 
called by the Jews, as the language of the whole British empire is called 
English, or as German is sometimes called Sawn. The use of this tern 
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here is urged by some as a proof of later date than the time of Isaiah, on 
the ground that the distinctive name Jewish could not have been common 
till long after the desti action of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which left 
Judah the only representative of IsiaeL But how long after this event 
may we assume that such a usage became common ^ The ten tribes were 
earned into exile by Sennachenb’s father, if not by his giandfather. It is 
altogether probable that from the time of the gieat schism between 
E phi aim and Judah, the latter began to call the national language by its 
own distinctive name. At the period m question, such a designation was 
ceitainly more natural in the mouths of Jews, than LiaeltH'ih or even 
Hehiew We iindeo stand, literally, ive (aie) lieanng, e. hearing distinctly 
and intelligently. 

12 And Rahltaleh mid Is it to thj master and to thee, that my master 

hath sent me to speak these woids ? Is it not to the men sitting on the wall 
to eat their own dung and to drink their own water with you ^ The last 
clause might seem to mean, is it not appointed to them, necessaiij foi them, 
or aie they not doomed ? &c But since is used in the parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii 27) aftei as a simple equivalent to it is bettor to 
repeat the veib of the first clause at the beginning of the second has he 
not sent me ? The last clause is obviously dcsciiptive of the hoirors of 
famine in their most lovoltmg foim The same idea is conveyed still 
more distinctly m Chronicles : “ Whereon do ye tiust that ye abide in the 
fortioss of Jeiusalem ^ doth not Hezekiah persuade you to give ovei your- 
selves to die by famine and by thirst, saying, the Lord our Grod shall 
delivGi us out of the hand of the king of Assjuia^ ” (2 Chron. xxxii 10, 11) 
Bo hole the people aie described as sitting on the wall, i.e holding out 
against Sennacherib, only that they may expeiience these horrors The 
Masoretic readings in the margm of the Hebrew Bible are more euphemistic 
vaiiations might seem to mean thy masteis, as the singular my 

master is expressed in the same sentence by its ]}ropor form. But the 
fact IS that the singular is never joined with any suffixes but those of 
the first person. The only form, therefore, in which thy mastei could have 
been expressed, is that here used. The ambiguity is remo\ed by the con- 
nection, which requires the phrase to be applied to Hezekiah. 

13 And ruibshaheh stood and called with a loud voice Jewish e. 
Hebrew), and said, Hear the woids of the gteat king, the lang of Assyna, 
In so doing he not only testified his contempt for the king’s messengois by 
insolently disiegardmg their request, but made a political appeal to the 
hopes and fears of the multitude That he stood and called, is explained 
by some to mean that ho assumed a higher position, or came neaier to the 
wall ; but the simplest and most natural explanation is, that he remained 
whore he was before and merely raised his voice. 

14. Thus saitJi the king let not Hezekiah deceive you, foi he will not he 
able to deliiei you. The repeated mention of the king reminds them, that 
he is not speaking in his own name, but in that of a great monarch. The 
parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 29) adds, out ofJm hand. 

15 And let not Hezehah male you ttust m Jehovah, saying, Jehovah ivill 
certainly save us, this city shall not he given up into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. The only difference between this and the parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 80) is that the latter inserts before this city, a construc- 
tion of the passive verb which, according to Elnobel, was considered incorrect 
by the transcriber. The idea of curiam deliverance is expressed by the 
idiomatic combination of the future and infinitive. 

von. II. ® 
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16 Jlmrlen not to Hezeliah, fot this m\th the Jiwj of Amjrui, mule v ilh 
me a llemng, ani come out unto me, and eat ye (eim y) man hie own cine and 
{every) man Jm ounfg-ttee, and dnnl ye {evay) man the icutcie of hn oun 
omt&m. nsil usually means a lUsmig, but m a few uistunces a <jift oi 
present, as a token of good will Hence some explain tbo iiliusc Iuto 
used, maJ^ me a present, on male an agieenent mthmehy a p,emit ('Ulicrs 
giTe the Hebrew woid, m this one case, tbo sense oi peace, which of coinso 
suits the connection, because it is in fact a meie conjectuie fiom tho con- 
text. If an unusual meaning of the word must bo assumed, it iuii>ht Laiu 
that of Ineehng, as a gestuie of submission or an act of homage, horn Th 
to kneel. It is possible, however, to adhere moie closely to the nsiom of 
ttie term, by tahng Uessmy m the sense of fnendly salutation, which m tho 
East IS commonly an invocation of the divine blessing. Thus Iho verb to 
Hess IS often used to expiess the act of gi-oetiiig oi of taking leino. To 
make a blessing with one then might mean to enter into amicable mter- 
couiso To come out is in Hebiew the common military phiaso lor the 
surrender of a besieged town. The mducoments offeicd in the last clause 
aro m obmous antithesis to the revoltmg throat or warning m the last clanm 

T 1 J and fig-tree (meaning to eat their liuit) is an 

elliptical form of speech, which has its analogies in every lanmono. 

17 Until I come and tale you away to a land hie your own land, a land 

of coin and wme, a land of head and vmeyanh Tho pauillei paHsano 
{2Emgs xviii 32), adds, a land of oil-olive and honetj, that ye man lire and 
not die which has quite as much the aspect of an amplified copy as of a 
redundant ouginal. This reference to the depoitation of tho people as a 
future event has led some mtoipretors to the conclusion, that SennVheiib 
^ now on bis way to Egypt, and deferred the measure until his lotum. 
It has been disputed what particular land is hero meant, some saymu Meso- 
ffTtr V, others object that it was not a wme-growing Country. 
But, as Enobel obsems, there is no need of supposing that the Assyn.iu’s 
description was exactly true He may indeed have intended merely to 
promise them in geneial a country as abundant as them own. ^ 

18 Let mt {on leware, lest) Heieliah seduce you, sainna, Jehoruh m,ll 
delnei us. Save tie gods of the nations delnned every otie'his land out of 

hand of the hng of Assynat *3 js commonly equivalent to lest ind 
otependent on a foregoii^ veib, but sometimes (like the Latin J) stands at 
the begmnmg of a sentence Here we may either supply take W nr 

actually used m the parallel 
^ lepetition of the verb IWn Uieaihen 

this been the form of expression m Isaiah, we should Lave seen I 
an instance of assimilation characteristic of a later writer, but ts ft ui? 
luckily occurs in the other place, it is discreetly overlookpil Kr +i ' . 
preters. The Assyiian here, with characteristic lecklessness foiRsknaV*' 
pevious position, that ho was but actmg as JehoTOh’s inSpt f 
opposition to Johofah himself 

my hand ^ In the lanirb+v M 1 .,= ^ Mt of 


ae 8,.as of V' “7” '7' a 

rogative pronoun (who have deliver edn^ov pt, 

ddvvered^ but a connective particle. depcirSo^soSbft 
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expressed For the situation of Hamalli and Arpad, see tlie note on chap. 
X. 9. Sepharvaim is piobably the Sippliara of Ptolemy, a town and pro- 
vince in the south of Mesopotamia, ahead}’ subject to Assyria in the days 
of Shalmaneser The paiallel passage (2 Kings xviii 84) adds Hena and 
Ivvaliy which aie also named with Sepharvaim in 2 Kings xix. 13, and Isa. 
xxxvii 13 The question (wheie are they‘d) seems to imply not only that 
they had not saved their worshippers, but that they had ceased to be 

20 Who {aye they) among all the gods of these lands, that liaie delivered 
their land out of my hand, that Jehoiah should delitey Jerusalem out of my 
hand^ The paiallel passage (2 Kmgs xviii 35) omits these before lands ; 
anothei exception to the geneial statement, that the narrative before us is 
an abiidgment of the other In this argumentative intei legation, ho puts 
Johov<ih on a level with the gods of the suiioundmg nations. This is still 
moie fiequontly and pointedly expiessed in the parallel passage in Ohiomcles : 

Know ye not what I and my fathers have done unto all the nations of 
the countries ^ Wore the gods of the nations of the countiies able to de- 
liver their country out of my hand ^ Who was theie among all the gods 
of these nations, which my fatheis uttcily destioyed, that was able to deliver 
his people out of my hand, that youi God should be able to deliver you out 
of my hand ^ And now, let not Hezelnah deceive you, and let him not 
seduce you, noithei believe him , foi no god of any nation or kingdom has 
been able to deliver his people out of my hand, and out of the hand of my 
fatheis, how much less shall your God deliver you out of my hand^’’ 
(2 Chi on xxxii 33-15) From the same authority we learn that over and 
above what is locoided, Sonnacheiib’s servants ‘‘spake still more against 
the God Jehovah and against Hozekiah his servant” (ver. 16), and that 
‘‘they cued with a loud voice in the Jewish language, to the people of 
Jorusalom who vveio on the wall, to afiiight them, and to trouble them, that 
they might take the city , and they spake against the God of Jerusalem as 
against the gods of the nations of the earth, the work of men’s hands ” 
(vers 18, 19). 

21 Xnd they held their peace, and did not answer him a word, for such 
was the commandment of the king, saying, Ye shall not answer him Some 
interpreters lefer the first clause to Bhakim, Shebna, and Joab; but the 
parallel passage (2 Kmgs xviii. 36) says expressly that the yeople held their 
peace, which Knobel says is more correct, as if the two wore inconsistent, 
and giavely adds, that ow narrator was thinking of the messengois. The 
notioii of some of the old writois, that they did confer with him, notwith- 
standing what IS here said, is giatuitous and arbitiaiy m a high degiee. 

22 Then came EUalnm, HdhiaNs son, who {was) over the home, and 
Shehiia the senhe, and Joah Asaph's son, the recorder, unto He^iehiah, with 
their clothes rent (literally, rent oj clothes), and told him the wor ds of Bah- 
shakeh. Some of the older wnteis understand the rending of their gar- 
ments as a moie sign ol their hoiroi at Eabshakeh’s blasphemies ; some 
of the moderns as a mere sign of despondency and alaim at the impending 
dangers ; whereas both may natuially be included. 

CHAPTER XXXYIL 

This chapter is a direct continuation of the one before it. It describes 
tbo (dfect of Babshakoh’s blasphemies and threats on Hozekiah, his humi- 
liation ; his message to Isaiah, and the answer ; the retreat of Bab- 
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shakeh, Semaoherib’s letter, HezeHab’s pray^, Isaiab’s ^ 

its fulfilment in the slaughter of Sennacherib s army and his own flig 

^Andit ms (or came to pm) mhm hng Emhah hard (the loport of 
his messengers), that h rmt his ehthes, and covered himself f cA- 

ehth, and went into the house of Jehovah (Ms ®^SSeshon, that he 
rent his clothes because of the Assyrian s blasphemy and put on sackcloth 
because of his threats, appears to be a fanciM distmction. Both acts 
weie customary signs of moummg, and appropriate to any case of d^op dis- 
tress. He resorted to the temple, not only as a pubhc, place, but mm 
reference to the promise made to Solomon (1 Kings vm. 29), that God 
would hear the prayers of his people fiom that place when they were in 
diskross. Under the old dispensation theie were reasons for resorting to 
the temple, even to offer private supplications, which cannot possibly apply 
to any church or other place at present This aiose paitly from the fact 
that prayer was connected with sacrifice, and this was iigidly confined to 

2 ^And he sent EhaUm who was over the lousehoU, and Bhelna the scy ile^ 
and the elders of the priests, covey ed with saclcloth, mto Isaiah the son 
of Amo^, the prophet. While he himself resoited to the temple, he sent to 
ask the counsel and the intercessions of the Prophet. Calvin s supposition, 
that Isaiah was dnected to remain at home, amidst the geneial alarm and 
lamentation, as a test of Hezekiah’s faith, seems at least unnecessary. 
Eiiakim and Shebna are again employed m this case, as being qualified to 
make an exact report of what had happened, and m order to put honour 
on the Prophet by an embassy of distinguished men. In the place of Joah, 
he sends the elders of the priests, % e the heads of the sacei dotal families. 
The reference oi elders to personal age by Luther {den altesten Pnestern) 
and Baines (the old men of the py zests), is less consistent with the context, 
which describes the other messengers by their official titles only, and with 
the usage of D'Jpl, as denoting the hereditary chiefs of Levi no less than 
the other tribes The king applies to the Prophet as the authorized ex- 
pounder of the will of God. Similar applications are recorded olscwhoro 
with sufficient fiequency to shew that they were customary, and that the 
prophets were regaided in this light. Thus Josiah sent to Huldah (2 Kings 
xxii, 14), Zedekiah to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 3), &o. The impious Ahab 
required Micaiah to come to him, and that only at the earnest request of 
king Jehoshaphat (1 Knags xxii. 9) Prom the mention of the Prophet’s 
father two very different but equally giatuitous conclusions are drawn ; 
one by Yitnnga, who infers that Isaiah was of noble rank ; the other by 
Hendewerk, who infers that he cannot be the author of this nanative, as 
he never would have called himself the son of Amos, In the parallel 
passage (2 Ejngs xix. 2) the patronymic follows the official title, whereas 
here it precedes it. As this last is the usual collocation, Gesemus appears 
to think that it was substituted for the other by the later wiitor, while Hit- 
zig, for the very same reason, declares this to be the original reading. Tho 
plural seems to shew that is not here the name of the material 
but of the garment {covered with sachs, oi sackcloth dresses). Of tho king’s 
prompt appeal to God in his extremity, Gill quaintly says : Hezelmh does 
not sit down to consider Ealshalelds speech, to tale xt %n pieces and give an 
answer to it, hut he applies unto God 

3. And they said unto him. Thus saith Uezehah, a day of anguish md 
rehule and contempt {is) this day, for the child) m are come to the hwth {or 
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to the places of h) tli), and time is not strength to Irmg fo) Ih The indirect 
construction of the i&ist woids [that they may say to Inm)^ adopted by some 
wiiters, IS not only unnecessary but foreign from the Hebrew idiom which, 
especially m nanative, prefers the most simple and direct forms of expres- 
sion. That Hezekiah told them thus to speak, is not only implied m their 
doing so, but expressly asserted by thcmselxes, and need not therefore be 
recorded As the execution of a command is often left to be inferred from 
the command itself (chaps, vii 3, yi'i. 1, &c ), so here the details of the 
command are to be gathered from the record of its execution. The com- 
mon version of (tiouhle) seems too weak for the occasion and for the 
figure in the other clause It is well explained by Yitiinga, as denoting, 
not external danger meiely, but the complicated distress, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature, m which Hezekiah was involved by the threats and 
blasphemies of the Assyrian Rebuke is applied by the Septuagint {gmbt- 
(T/^oD) and some mterpieters to the yepioaches of Eabshakeh , but it is more 
agreeable to usage to explain it as signifying the divine rebuke or chastise- 
ment, as in Ps Ixxiii. 4, cxlix 7 It is chaiacteiistic of the Scriptures and 
the ancient saints to represent even the malignity of human enemies as a 
rebuke from God The veiy same phrase (day of Jehuke) is used m the 
same sense by Hosea (v 9) The verb from which is derived means 
to treat with contempt, or more specifically, to reject with scorn It is some- 
times used to denote God’s rejection of his people (Beut. xxxii. 19 ; Jer. 
XIV 21 , Lam ii 6), and Hitzig aecoidingly translates the noun rejection 
or reprobation But as the veib more frequently expresses 

man’s contempt of God (e g chap i. 4), interpreters are commonly agreed 
in making the noun here mean blasphemy. The terms employed by Lowth 
{contumely) and Henderson {calumny) aie too weak, if the reference be to 
God, as the usage of the verb seems to require. The oral expression of 
contempt for God is blasphemy. The metaphor in the last clause ex- 
presses, m the most affecting manner, the ideas of extreme pain, immment 
danger, critical emergency, utter weakness, and entire dependence on the 
aid of others. (Compare the similar expressions of chap xxvi. 18.) The 
reference of the passage to the inteirapted reformation of rehgion, or to 
the abortive effort to shake off the Assyrian yoke, is equally illogical and 
tasteless, while the question, whether Judah is here represented as the 
mother or the child, betrays a total incapacity to appreciate the strength 
and beauty of the Prophet’s metaphor. There is no moie need of mooting 
such points than if ho had simply said, the present distress is like the pams 
of childbirth 

4. If 'pei adventm e Jehovah thy God w%ll hear the words of Eabshakeh^ 
whom the king of Assyria Im mastei hath sent to reproach the living Godf 
and will rebvJLe the words which Jehovah thy God hath heard^ then shall 
thou lift up a prayer for the remnant (that is Ml) found (here). may 
generally be expressed by om peihaps^ and this translation is adopted here 
by most mterpieters, who then take 1 at the beginning of the last clause in 
the sense of therefore But by returning what appears to be the primary 
and proper force of as a contingent and conditional expression, and 

making 1 the usual sign of the apodosis, we may throw the whole into one 
sentence, and make more obvious the connection of the clauses. It was 
because Hezekiah thought Jehovah might hear, that he asked Isaiah’s 
prayers in his behalf. The meaning given to in this construction is 
expressed m the English version of Isa xlvii. 12, and Jer. xxi. 2, and might 
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be substituted for perhaps in all tbe cases i^^here tlie lattoi is employed to 
lepiesent tbis particle, m some with gieat advantage to the clearness or the 
force of tbe expression Lowtb’s explanation of as an optatue par- 
ticle (0 that Jehovah thy God nould hear) is noi justified by usage The 
doubt expressed in the fiist clause, whether God will heat, is viewed by 
some mteipreteis as inconsistent with the statement m the last danse, that 
he has heard. To remove this imagmaiy disci epancy, some deny that the 
first cLiusc leally expresses doubt or implies contingency, others allege 
that hear is used in two distinct senses, that of simply heaimg, and that of 
regarding or attending to, and acting accoidmgly The tiue solution 
seems to be, that the pietente denotes a past time only in i elation to 
the contingency expressed by Peihaps he mil hear, and then punish 

what he has heard Both veibs may then be undei stood m one and the 
same sense, either that of simply healing, or in that of acting as if one 
heard The repioach and blasphemy of the Assyiian consifatod mainly m 
his confounding Jehovah with the gods of the suiiounding nations (2 Chi on. 
xxxii. 19), in antithesis to whom, as bemg impotent and iileloss, he is heie 
and elsewhere called the living God. The Septuagmt, Yulgate, and most 
interpietois, ancient and modem, make n'^in an infinitive, connected by 
the ^ with and deseiiptivo of Bah^hakeh’s blasphemies {and to rebuke 
me in the itoids, &c.) But lepiove or rebuke is a description wholly map- 
propiiate to such a speech, and the Hebiew word nowhcie means iorail at 


or revile Usage, moreover, would require the particle to bo repeated before 
this infinitive, and Gesenius (in his Commentary) accordingly assumes that 
IS put for The giammatical and lexicogiaphical objections 

mav be both avoided by taking as a pietciite with the 1 conveisive, 
as m the English Yersion {and will repiove) The 1 may then be either 
a mere connective of the voib with its object (lebiihe the woidi), or denote 
the occasion and tho giound {lehuke him for the wo^ds, &c ) Mauroi, who 
successfully defends this consti notion (in his note on 2 lungs xix. 4), m 
order to shew that he is not alone m his opinion, says, consentientem Jiaheo 
Fasium He might have gone a httle fuither back, not only to Junius and 
Tremelhus, but to Jonathan, who paiaphrases the expiession thus, and will 
take vengeance for the words, &c. The same construction is adopted by 
Gesenius in his Thesauius. It is also letained m the modem English vei^ 
sions, among which that of Lowth puts a peculiar sense upon tho clause, by 
makmg it expiess a wish that God would refute Babshakeh’s words, moan- 
ing no doubt by the actual exeition of the power which he called in question 
But this specific meaning of n^:5in cannot be sustained by usage. To lift 
up^ a prayer is not simply to utter one, but has allusion to two common 
idiomatic phrases, that of lifting up the voice m tho sense of speakin^^ loud 
or beginnmg to speak, and that of lifting up tho heait or soul m the'^sensG 
of earnestly desnmg The passive participle found is often used in Hebrew 
to denote what isp-^esenl in a certain place, or more generally what is CA^lant 
m existence, oi forthcoming The meaning left, which is oxpiesscd in tlie 
hinglish and some other versions, is suggested wholly by the noun with 
which the participle heie agrees As to the application of the whole phrase, 
It may either be a general description of tho stiaits or low condition to which 
the chosen people weie leduced (as the church at Sardis is exhorted to 
strengthen the things which remain, Bov iii 2), or be more specifically 
imderstood in refeience to Judah as surviving the destiuction of the ten 
tnbes (compaiG chap xxviii 5), or to Joiusalom as spaiod amidst tho 
general desolation of Judah (compaie chap i. 8) In either case, the king 
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requests tlie Piophet to pi ay for their doliveiance from entire destruction 
This application was made to Isaiah, not as a piivate peison, however 
eminent in piety, but as one who was recognized as standing in an intimate 
relation to Jehovah, and as a constituted medium of communication with 
him. In like manner God himself said to Abimelech of Abraham, he %s a 
prophet, and shall pmy Jot thee, and thou shall live (Gen xx 7). In 
recognition of the same i elation, Hezekiah twrice says thy God, t e. thine 
in a peculiar and distinctive sense This phrase is theiefore not to be 
legrided as an expiession of despondency, or even of humility, on Heze- 
kiah’s pait, but as a kind of indnect explanation of his reason foi lesoiting 
to the Piophet at this junctuie 

5 Ami the se}vanU of Img He^ehah came to Isaiah Tins is a natural 
and simple resumption of the narrative, common in all mai'tificial history 
It affords no ground for assuming a transposition in the text, nor for ex- 
plaining in ver. 3 as a subjunctive. 

G And Isaiah said to them, Thus shall ye say to xfou) master, Thus saith 
Jehoiah, JJe not afraid o/ (literally fiom hjo/e oi fi om the face of) the woids 
which thou hast lieaid, {with) icJiieh the sei uints of the Jang of Assy u a have 
llasphetncd me The List vexb means to lail at or 'levile, and when applied 
to God, must bo translated by a still stiongei term The woid tianslated 
servants is not the same with that in the pioceding veise, hut strictly means 
young men or hoys, and is so translated rn the Tar gum and Vulgate 
Many intoipreters regard rt as a contemptuous description, and it is so 
translated by Hitzig {Knappen), Umbieit (i>a6eu), Henderson (st'mphngs), 
and in other modern versions 

7 Behold I am putting (or aloat to put) a spirit in him, and he shall hear 
a noise, and shall letuin to Jus own land, and 1 will cause him to fall hj the 
swoid inlus own land Calvin translates the first clause ecce opponam 
%IU vmtim, and explains it to mean that God would carry him away as with 
a wind (compare chap xvii. 13) The English Version renders it, "behold 
I will send a blast upon him, meaning either a pestilential blast or a destruc- 
tive tempest Others understand by nn the destroying angel, or an ovil 
spirit by whom ho should be haunted and possessed. But most intor- 
pretors refer the phrase to an oflcct to be produced upon the mind of the 
Assyrian Thus some explain nn to mean terror, others courage, others a 
desire to return home, others simply a change of mind. The most probable 
conclusion is, that it does not denote a specific change, but divino influence 
as governing his movements nyiDtJ^ strictly moans anything heard, and 
Luther accordingly translates the phrase, he shall hear something Most 
writers unci or stand this as refer ring to the nows mentioned in ver. 9 below. 
But Henderson observes that this news, far from driving Sennacherib 
homo, led to a fresh defiance of Joiusalom. He therefore ingeniously sug- 
gests, that this expiession has reference to the news of the destruction of 
Ins host before Jerusalem while he himself was absent But in the next 
verso Kabshakeh is sard to have rejoined his master, nor is there any farther 
mention of an aimy at Jeiusalom It is possible, indeed, though not re- 
corded, that Babshakeli left the tioops behind him when he went to Libnah. 
under the command of Taitan oi Eabsaiis (2 Exngs xvlii 17), and this is 
still more probable if, as some suppose, Bahshakehwas a mere ambassador 
or herald, and Taitan the real militaiy chief. If it can be assimod, on any 
ground, that the groat catastrophe took place in the ahsonee of Sennacherib, 
which would account for his personal escape, then Henderson’s explanation 
of is more satisfactory than any other. The modem Germans are 
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perplexed by this verse. They would gladly explain the piocliction in the 
last clause as a prophecy ex eventu; but m that case, how could the slaughter 
of the host ha\e been omitted ^ The only escape fiom this dilemma is by 
the arbitrary allegation that the piophecy was falsely ascribed to Isaiah by 
a later writer. If this be so, we may as well reject the whole , foi what 
assuiance have we that a writer, who fabiicates miracles and prophecies, is 
faithful m his history of other matters ^ The inconveniences of this attempt 
to save a part while really discrediting the whole, are curiously apparent from 
Oesenius's endeavour to explam the first clause of this veise as a sagacious 
political conjecture, and the other as a subsequent interpolation 

8 And Itahlialeh ntioned, and joimd the hng of Assyria fighting 
agmmt (i e lesieging) Ltlnah^ joy he heayd that he had decamped fyom 
LacJnsh, Both these towns were in the plain or lowlands of Judea, south- 
west of Jerusalem (Josh, xv 39, 42), originally seats of Canaanitish kings 
or chiefs, conquered by Joshua (Josh xii 11, 15). Lachish was one of 
the fifteen places fortified by Eehoboam (2 Chion xi 9), and one of the 
last towns taken by Nebuchadnezzai (Jer. xxxiv 7). It was still in existence 
after the exile (Neh. xi. 80). Libnah was a city of the Levites and of 
refuge (Josh. xxi. 13), and appears to have been nearer to Jerusalem. 
Henderson infers that Sennacheiib had conquered Lachish, most other 
wriieis that he failed m the attempt. Some of the older wrrteis make 
Libnah an Egyptian city, either because one of the stations of the Israelites in 
the wilderness bore this name (Num.xxxiii.20), or because Josephus, in order 
to reconcile Isaiah’s narrative with that of Herodotus, represent’s Sen- 
nacherib as leaving Lachish to besiege Pelusium, The last verb in this vorse 
properly denotes the removal of a tent or an encampment, an idea happily 
expressed in Lowth’s tianslationby the military term deeaynjged. The sense 
of this verb can be here expressed in our idiom only by the use of the plu- 
perfect, which form is given by most versions to the verb before it likewise, 
and Hendewerk extends it even to the verbs of the first clause, which is 
wholly giatmtous. 


9 Ayid he (Sennaelieiib) heard say emueymng Tiyhalah Img of Mhopia, 
Ee IS coyyiefoyfh to ynahe way with thee , and heheayd (it)f and sent {^ytulieitf 
he lieanl it he sent) ynessengeis to Hezehahj sayinq (what follows in the next 
verse) On the meaning of the Hebrew name see the notes on chap 
XX ill. 1, and xx. 8 Tiihakah was one of the most famous conquerors of 
ancient times Megasthenos, as quoted by Strabo, puts him botween 
Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar. He is also named by Manetho as one of 
the Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt. He was at this time either in close 
ahance vnth that country, or more probably m actual possession of Thebais 
or Upper Egjqit. The fact that an Ethiopian dynasty did reign there is 
attested by the ancient wiiteis, and confirmed by still existing monuments. 
The Greek forms of the name (Ta^axog, Td^xos, T^%m) vary but little fiom 
the Hebrew. Baines and some of the older -writers suppose that Sennacherib 
had already been driven out of Egypt by this king, and was now afraid of 
1 ^ 11 ^ followed into Palestine , but this conclusion is hardly warranted by 
the facts of the histoiy, sacred or profane It is unnecessary to suppose, with 
J. B. Micbaehs, that Tiihakah had crossed the desert to mvade Ass-^uda* 
or oven with Eosenmuller, that he was alieady on the frontier of Judah. 
Ihe bare fact of his having loft his own dominions, with the purpose of 
attacking Sennacherib, would be sufficient to alarm the latter, especially as 
his operations in the Holy Land had been so unsuccessful. Ho was 
naturally anxious, therefore, to induce Hezekiah to capitulate before the 
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Ethiopians should airive, perhaps befoie the Jews should hear of their 
appioach. That he did not maich upon Jerusalem himself is very probably 
accounted for by Yitrmga, on the ground that his strength lay chiefly in 
cayahy, which could not bo employed m the highlands, and that the pohoi- 
cetic pait of waifaie, or the conduct of sieges, was little known to any ancient 
nation hut the Eomans, as Tacitus asseits. A peculiar difficulty aioso 
also from the scaicily of watei m the environs of Jeiusalem, which has 
been an obstacle to all the aimics that have ever besieged it (see the notes 
on chap xxii, 9-11) Gesenius supposes that sjunptoms of the plague had 
begun to shew themselves in Palestine. Instead of befoie Tiihakah^ the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 9) has which is the more remaikable be- 
cause the lattei particle is lepresented by some critics as a favourite of the 
copjist or later wiiter, to whom they aseiibe this portion of Isaiah, In- 
stead of the second hemd, the parallel passage has lie letwned, which, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, may qualify the next veib (sent), by 
giving it the sense of sent aqam This, which ceitainly yields an appio- 
priato meaning, is restoicd by Lowth m this place as the tiue text, while 
Gesemus and the later German wnteis, who are usually bold enough in 
critical conjecture, choose in this case to regaid the leading in Isaiah as a 
tautology of the latei wiitei Yet the vaiiation is piecisely such as one 
writei would be apt to make in recoidmg the same mattei twice. 

10 Tims slutll ye say to Ilezchali, Img of Judah, Let not thy God decene 
thee, m whom thou tiustest, saying, Jeiusalem shall not le qiien mio the hand 
of the king of Assyria* This lecognition of Hezekiah’s loyal dignity, of 
which Eabshakch seemed to take no notice, if significant at all, as some 
inteiprcters imagine, may be accounted for upon the giound that m this 
message the design of the Assyiians was not to destioy the people’s con- 
fidence in Hozekiah, but the king’s own confidence m God. For the same 
reason, Sennachoiib’s blasphemy is much more open and direct than that 
of Eabshakeh. The word saying may be referred either to Hezekiah oi to 
God. This English Version makes the last constiuetion nocessaiy, by 
changing the collocation of the woids ; but Luther, Gesemus, and many 
otheis understand the sense to be, in whom thou tiustest, saying* This is 
in fact entitled to the piefeienco, on the ground that HDU is the neaiest 
antecedent. On the whole, it is best, in a case so doubtful, to retain the 
Hobiew collocation with all its ambiguity The word sii^iendeted, used by 
Hondcibon in this vcise, is not only less simple than the common veision 
gimi, but confines the clause too stiictly to the act of the besieged, instead 
of making it at least include the act of God himself, as the protector of 
Jeiusalem. 

11 Jkhold, thou hast heaidxoliat the lings of Assyria have done to all 
the lands, hj ulfeily desfioymg them, axid thou shalt le deliiered ' The 
interjection hehohl appeals to those events as something peifcctly no- 
torious, as if ho had said, Sec wffiat has happened to otheis, and then 
judge wdxctlier thou ait likely to escape The pronoun thou, in the first 
clause, not being necossaiy to the senso, is, according to analogy, distinc- 
tive and omphatK*/, and may be explained to mean, ihou at least hast heaid, 
if nob the common people. In the last clause, the same pionoun stands in 
opposition to the othci lungs oi kingdoms who had been destroyed. This 
clause is, m most versions, rendered as an interiugation, but is properly an 
exclamation of contemptuous incredulity. All the lands may either bo an 
elliptical expresbion for all the lauds subdued hj them, or, which is moie m 
keeping with tbo character of the discouiso, a hyperbolical cxpicss.on of 
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tke speaker’s airogance. stiictly moans to doom them, or dovoto 

tliem irreYOcably to dostruction, but in usage commonly includes the idea 
of execution as well as of design (Compare the note on chap, xi 1»5) 
Fiom the mention of the h%ngs of Ass 3 iia in the pluial, some wiiteis take 
occasion to accuse Eabshakeh of mtendmg to aiiogatc the gloiy of these 
conquests to Sennachoiib exclusively, wheieas the lattei did not daio to do 
so in addiessmg Hezekiah. But others, with more piobability, mfei that 
the smgulai foim, employed by Rabshakeh, is itself to bo understood col- 
lectively, like king of Babylon in the fouiteonth chapter. 

12 Bid the goch of the nations deliier them, ichich my fatheis destroyed, 
{to lilt,) Gouin, and Em an, and Rezegfh, and the children of Eden ichich is 
(oi who weie) in Telassai ^ Heie agam the collocation of the woirls makes 
the constiuciiou doubtful, though the general sense is cleai may 

eithci be rofeiied to lands m the picccdingveiso (the masculine foim being 
then a licence, oi peihaps a sign that by the lands we are to understand 

the people who inhabited them), or to oi to oi it may bo con- 
nected with m the sense of those whom, which ajDpeais to be piefened 
by Hitzig The eonstiuction then is. Did the gods of the nations dehve) 
those whom mg fatheis destioijed^ “With lespect to the places mentioned m 
the second clause, ail that is absolutely necessary to the just undorstandmg 
of the sentence is, that they weie well known, both to speaker and hemei, 
as Assyrian conquests The difficulty of identifying some of them ahbrds 
an incidental aigument in favoui of the antiquity and genuineness of the 
passage, Gozan is piobably the modem Kaudian, the Gauzanitis of 
Ptolemy, a logion of Mesopotamia, situated on the Chaboias, to which a 
poition of the ten tubes weie tonsforiod by Shalmaneser. Em an was a 
city of Mesopotamia, where Abiaham’s father died, the i\niae of the 
Eomans, and famous lor the gieat defeat of Ciassus Ilezeph, a common 
name m oriental googiaphv, heie denotes piobably the Bessapha of Ptolemy, 
a town and piovince m Palmjrone Sjuia. Eden means ploasuie or delight, 
and seems to have been given as a name to vaiious places Having been 
thus applied to a distiict m the legion of mount Lebanon, the native 
Chiisfcians have been led to legaid that as the site of the teiicstial paia- 
dise Equally gioundless aie the conclusions of some leained critics as to 
the identity of the place hoie mentioned with the gaiden of Eden In 
Isa h 8, the reference is not to a, countnj well hnoiin and distuiffiushcd 
foi itsjeitdity (Barnes), but to tho gaiden of Eden as a matter of lustoiy 
Such allusions piove no moie, as to the site of tho gaiden, than the similar 
allusions of modem oratois and poets to any delightful region as an Eden 
01 a Paiadise Even the continued application of the name in prose, as a 
googiaphical term, proves no moie than the use of such a name as Mount 
Pleasant in Ameiican geography The infeioncc, m this place, is especially 
untenable, because tbe word sons oi ckildien, prefixed to Eden, loaves it 
doubtful whether the latter is ‘the name of a place at all, and not lutlior 
that of a peison, whose descendants weie among the races conqneiod by 
Assyria The lelative pionoun may agiee grammatically cither willi sons 
or Eden, and the form of the veib to bo supplied must bo vaiiod accord- 
ingly. Tel-assai, which Gesemns thinks may be identical with the Ella&ar 
oi Gen. xiv. 1, where it is substituted for the latter by tho Targutn of 
Jerusalem, appears to be analogous m form to the Babylonian names, Teh 
ahib, Tel-melah, Tel-hasha, in all of which tel means lull, and corresponds 
to the English mount m names of places. 

. 13 Where is the liny of Eamath, and the liny of A rpad, and the liny of 
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the cily Sephmvaim, Henah and Ivvah^ The question implies that they 
woio no\^lieie, oi had ceased to be. The hist throe names occui in the 
same order in Rabshakeh’s speech (chap xxtYi. 19), and the lemaming 
two also in the parallel passage (2 Kings xvni 34) As the lo’vc of um- 
foimity and assimilation here betrayed is on the part of the pietended 
older wiiter, the Geiman critics ha\e discreetly ovoi looked it Of Hena, 
nothing whatevei is known, and of Ivvah only that it may be identical 
with the Ana of 2 Kings xvii 24, from which Ass} nan colonists were 
tiansfeiied to Sammaiia The absence of all faithor trace of these two 
places, and the pociihai form of the names, led J. D. Michaehs to follow 
Bymmachus and Jonathan m making both words veibs or Terbal nouns, 
impl} mg that the kings just mentioned had been utterly subverted and de- 
stioyod. But this intei pi station , although highly plausible in this one 
case, IS much less natuial, if not wholly inadmissible, in 2 Kings xvni 34. 
It would bo easy to tilHim, no doubt, that the wiitci of the latter passage 
misundei stood the one bcfoio us ; but fiom this suggestion even Gesenius 
and Ins followers are precluded by their foiegone conclusion that the text 
m Kings IS the moi 0 ancient of the two Anothoi explanation of these 
words IS that suggested by Luzzatto, who legaids them as tho names of 
the deities woi shipped at Hamath, Aipad, and Sophaivaim, and takes 
Ill the sense of idol or tutelaiy god, which last idea is as old as Cloucus. 
Tins ingenious hypothesis laizzatto endoavoui s to sustain by the analogy of 
Adutnimelofh awl Anammelech, the gocU of Sepha vaim (2 Kings xvn. 81), 
tho second of which names he icgards as essentially identical with Hena. 
In tavoui ol this exposition, besides tho fact alioady mentioned that the 
names, as names of places, occur nowhoie else, it may be uiged that it 
agieos not only with the context in this place, but also wuth 2 Kings 
w 111 34, in which tho explanations of tho woids as voibs or nouns is inad- 
missible This explanation, and the giounds on which it losts, aie at 
least entitled to a iaii comparison with that fiist given, as the one ap- 
piovcd by most interpreters. Musculus understands tho dual foim of 
Alpha) imni as denoting that it consisted of two towns, poihaps on difPo- 
mit sidf‘s of the Euphrates, and that Jlena and Ivvah were the distmc- 
ti\o names of these Tho particular mention of the city Sophaivaim, 
and the construction of that word with aie peculiarities not easily ac- 
counted foi The substitution of H'X foi (2 Kings xix 13) is of 
com so ascribed by Gesemus and Kriobol to the later wiitei’s fondness 
ibi exact uniformity, his own -violations of it to the contraiy notwith- 
standing 

1 I And ih^ehah tool the lettey s fyom the hand of the ynesmiyey .s, and yead 

and went up {to) the home oj Jehovah, and If^ieliaJt ftp) end it befoye Jehovah 
As nothing h<ul been pieviously said respecting lettcis, wo must either 
suppose that the precctling address was made not oially but m writing, or 
that both modes of communication w^oic adopted Tho lattci is most pro- 
bable ui itself, and agu'es best with tho statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 17, 
thiit besides tb<' spot'cbes wluch his seivants spake against the Lord God, 
and against lus servant Hezekiah, Senuaeliorib arole letters to rail on the 
Lord God of hrael and to bpeah against him The singular pronoun (i^) 
rcdcriing to the ])lural antecedent {letters), is explained by David Kamchi 
distiibutively, as meaning eieiy one of them, by the Targum, as meaning 
simply one of them, e. accoiding to Josopli Kimclii, the one that contained 
tlie blasplnany Tiuzzaito su])poscs that it was customary to send duplicate 
of tlu‘ same l(‘tt<u‘, as tho uiod(‘rn Samautaus did m their coircspondonces 
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mtb. Job Ludolf, and that Hezclaah, thou**!! ho tool hnih oi all, hud no 
occasion to read more than one of them This is cdtuml} intd 

plausible; but peihaps the most satisfacton explanation is, that Dn£:D, Ida* 
the Latin lUercSf had come to signify a single letter, and might Ik* UieH'lhrc 
treated mdisciimmately cither as a singular or a pluial foiiu I’his is the 
more probable, because it can hardly be supposed that Heimachcrih wtuild 
write more than one letter to Hezekiah on this one occasion, unless in the 
T^ay suggested by Luzzato, which is not to ho assumed \Mthont net*<*hhit\ or 


evidence. That he wrote at the same time to the chief iiion or th(* ])(>o])If, 
IS an aibitiary and improbable assumption, and even suppobing that luMlid, 
why should Hezekiah be desenbed as leceiving all the lettiis Boiuti 
sions wholly disiegaid the ditfcience of number. Thus llio Soptuaguit and 
Luther make both noun and pionoun smgulai , w^hilc CaUin and tlu} Vulgabj 
make both plural The paiallcl passage (2 Kings xix. 14) reiuo\<*s nil 
appeaiance of iiregulanty by reading them instead of it This is so glaring 
an exception to the sweepmg allegation of a constant disposition, in tlio t<‘vt 
before us, to remove anomalies and seeming mcongiuiiies, that Gesenius is 
^der the necessity of finding some expedient lor the vindication of his 
darling theory This he plausibly accomplishes by saying, that as both 
texts have the singulai form spread %t in the other clause, the later wiitcr 
chose to assimilate the phrase in (question to this, and not to the prcccdimc 
plmal noun. It does not seem to have occurred to the ingenious special 
pleader, that the last it needs as much to be explained as the first, and that 
such a copyist as he supposes, mstead of saying lead it, because he was going 
to say spread it afterwards, would naturally first say lead them, and then 
say spread them for the sake of nnifoimity. Such explanations appear 
almost puerile compared with the obvious and simple supposition of two 
maughts or copies by the selfsame wiiter. Another chaiacteiistic obseiva- 
lon of Gesenius on this verse is, that Hezekiah must have spread the letter 
in the temple in ordei to let Jehovah read it from the Holy of Holies, and that 
accordingly m vei 10, he is called upon to open his eyes, which he says 
leminds him of the piaying machines of Thibet This specimen of oxc^ 
getical wit IS eageuy caught up and lepeated by later and inforioi wutors. 
The spreading of the letter before God is supposed by Clorjcus to ha\e 
been designed to excite the feelings and the piayeis of the jieopio, by 
Calvin to affect the feelings of tho king himkf: It scorns! hwovon 
no studied, calculated moxoment, but a natural expression of 
of ^ P^o^^^ctoi and a confidential fuend , a state 

of mmd which to an infidel must needs appear ridiculous. As any man 

fnv which tiouhled or peiplexed him, to a friend 

SistleTeS S blaspLowonK 

sTs he .ft J°sc])lius 

* afteiwaids rolled op in the temple, of wlucli there in no 

bate ^m Hezekiah lay pros- 

bate, m the Jewish maMei, m the presence of Jehovah, from which it 

wmM stietcJied Imuclf, winch 

would be imgrammabcal and eonlrary to usage. But Vibinga is no doubt 

that Josephus had no loferonoo to tlnf word! kut t„ 
he menboned in the first and second verses, with which 

piai/ed to Jehoiali, saymg (what follows in the noxl 
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teristic of a person moie like David in devotion than in eneigy and enter- 
pnse With a far snpeiior appieciation of the good king’s ohaiactei, Gill 
quaintly says that, instead of answering the letter himself, he prays the 
Lord to answer it. Instead of fo, the parallel passage (2 Kings xix 15) has 
hefote Jehovah, 

16 Jehoiah of hosts, God of Israel, dwelling letween (or sitting ujpon) the 
eheruhm, thou art he, the God e the only true God), thou alone, to all 
the luujdoms of the earth , thou hast made the heavens and the ea>th The 
paiallel passage (2 Bangs xix. 15) omits HI 5^1^, upon which Gesenius 
lemarks that the combination hero used is very common in the piophecies, 
while it scarcely oceuis at all in the historical liooks. What can be more 
natural, therefoie, than that Isaiah should employ it in the case before us, 
and the simple prose foim in the book of Kings ^ This is suiely a more 
obvious conclusion than the one which Gesenius diaws, viz , that the later 
copyists and compilers of the books of the Old Testament alteied the text 
at will, to make it suit the customary foim of expression in their own day 
The cherubim were visible lopiesentations of spiritual beings, or, as Bahi 
and Hengstenberg suppose, of the perfection of the creature m its highest 
form The name is most probably deiivedhom as a synouyme of 
to approach, or as a tiausposition of to ride, in allusion to the angels 
as the bearers of God’s chariots. This last verb is connected with the noun 
in Ps xviii 11. Eichhoin’s attempt to identify the word with the or 
giiljins of Eastern mythology has boon repeated by some latei wiitois, but 
with small success Some suppose an allusion, m the case befoio us, to 
Jehovah’s riding on the choiubim (Ps xmu, 11), oi angels through the an , 
otliois to his being enthionod above the mateiial cheiubs m the temple 
This sense is given by Luther and the ancient veisions, but Calvin and 
many later writois understand him to be here described as dicelltng between 
the cherubim. (Compare Exod. xxv 22.) In either case there is allusion to 
his manifested presence over the moicy-seat, called by the later Jews 
bhechmah, winch word is itself used in the Chaldee Paraphrase of the verse 
before us. Foronus translates the Hebrew phrase without a preposition, 
inhabitant of the cherubim, which would seem, howevei, to describe God as 
dwelling in the images, not over them or undoi the shadow of their wings. 
Tlio pronoun is understood by some as an emphatic or intensive addi- 
tion, like the Latm ipse thou thyself (ait) the God, &c Others legard it 
as an idiomatic substitute for the copula oi verb of existence, used with all 
the persons, thou art the God, &e But on the goneial principle of adher- 
ing to the strict sense of words whoie it is possible, it is best to trans- 
late it thou [art) he, and to regard what follows as explanatory of this 
piognant and concise expression The God of all the Kingdoms of the earth 
is not an exact translation of the Hebrew words, in which the God stands 
by itself as an emphatic phrase, meaning the only God, the hue God, and 
what follows is intended to suggest a contiast with the false gods of the 
nations. is not simply of all, in all, for all, or over all, but with 
respect to all. Thou art tho one true God, not only with respect to us, 
hut with respect to all tho nations of the eaifch. Tho reason follows: be- 
cause thou hast made them all, and not the earth only, but the heavens 
also. All this is indirectly a loply to the Assyrian blasphemies which 
questioned tho almighty power of Jehovah, and put him on a level with the 
idols of the heathen The same antithesis betwen the impotence of idols 
and the power of God as shewn in the creation of the world, occurs in Ps 
xevi. 5, and Jer. x. 11. 
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17 Bow ihne ecir^ 0 Jelunah^ mid hear; ojjeu 0 Jfhouihy titul 

see, and hear all the %vords of Sennaelwul, nJnch h hath sod ■ or ivhu hath 
sent) to )epYoack the living God Tlieso expressions lue euf/’ielj ana]o<^ous 
to those in many other places, ’W'heio G-od is cntrcHtod to ^<*0 aiid hoai, or. 
to act as if he saw and heard. The attempt of G(‘soiims a! id inn follu\\eirf 
to lestuct them to the leading of tho letter or the Lea nag it load, iic^illier 
requires nor deserves lefutation. Gcsenius also tales a wiigular, 

substituted for the plural of the paiallel passage Kings \i\. 16), 
through the tian%nheds ignorance of tho Hobrow idiom, which always 
speaks of turning one ear, but of opening hoik e}OH If this disliuciion'is 
as natuial and obvious as he repicsents, it is stiange that (‘veu a traiihculas , 
to vs horn the HeLiew was vernacular, should not have Leon nwnm of it. 
Supposing, however, that Isaiah wrote both naiiatiNCK, theio would be 
nothing more suipnsing m his saying eyes in one and eye in the oilu^i, 
than there is in the coexistence of such foims as uonl uj God and nonh <tf 
God, Im meuy and Im meicus, where the prcdonunai)C(‘ of one foini does 
not pieclude the occasional oceuiienco of the other. G(‘SeiiiuH, nioieover, 
did not ihmk it necessary to infoim his rcadeis of tho fact, which IIcikL r- 
son has brought to light, that moie than lilty inaiiusciiptH, and lu^ailv 
twenty editions, have the usual plural form an amount of c\i(}<‘nce 
ten times as great as that which Gesemus, in other cases, thinks enough to 
justify the boldest changes in tho tex.t. Still less did ho consider hinihtdf 


called upon to mention, that the common reading hsclf may be a pluial 
foim, according to analogy, as staled oxpiessl} by himself m his Lehgehaude 
(p 215) and his smallei Giammar (§ 35, Eomaik 3) Least of ali did ho 
see cause to state, that this explanation of thefoim is rendered almost nccos* 
sary here by the paiallohsm, because if weie wiittou instead of 
meiely because of a pause in the sentence, then which occupicH the 
very same position in the other member, would bo wiittcn and as this 
IS not the case, the obvious conclusion is, that the seghol In ih tho 
union-vowel of a pluial noun before the suffix, with the ' onutted as in 
Exod. xxim 18, and other cases cited by Gescnius in his giammaiH. Tho 
fact that T'j; has a stronger disjunctive accent than mstoad of \\eakoii- 
ing confirms the argument, because if tho former were in pause, tho sirucluio 
of the sentence vvould lequiie the lattei to bo so too "What Gescnius says 
m lefeience to the use of the word Hosts m the preceding veifco, viz., tlKit 
it throws hght upon other ciitical phenomena, may ho applied witli justice 
to his own stylo of criticism in the case bcfoie us. Instead of assumni<r, 
as he often does without a tithe of the same evidence, that is tho tiuc 
text, or reflecting that itself may be a pluial according to his own 
shewing elsewhere, and must be a pluial according to the favourite inle of 
paiallelism, he first takes foi gi anted that it is a singular, and then iiiakiss 
use of it not only as a deviation horn the older copy, hut as char actor istio 
of an Ignorant and theiefore a later writer For by some strange tuocohs 
it has been discoveiod, that the later Hebrew wrileis wore not only infojior 
m composite, but in knowledge of the idioms of the language, whcrc^an m 
Greece and Borne the decline of original composition coincided with tho 
nse and progiess of grammatical science. The only end for whicli those 
inconsistencies are pointed out, is that the reader may coiioetly estimato 
authoritative dicta of the same kind elsewhere. The simplest version of 

wodd seem to reqmie a suffix with the verb, and accordingly wo read in 
2 Kings nx. 16, )rh^ TO, udiich he has sent, referring irregularly to 
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tlie pluial uotds, or mUo has sent him, meaning EaLsliakeh, wbicli is the 
consti action given m the English version of that passage 

18 It u tme^ 0 Jelioiali, the hmjs of Assy u a hate wasted all the lands 
and then land. The fiist 'word in &ie oiigmal is a paitide of concession, 
admitting the truth of what Scnnacheiib had said, so far as it lelatcd merely 
to his conquest of the nations and destiuction of then idols. The lopeti- 
tion, lands and land^ has much peiplexed inteipieteis. Yitimga supplies 
nations or peoples befoie landsy as m 2 Chi on xxxn 18 Others suppose 
niV'nx itself to be heie used m the sense of nations, as the singular seems 
sometimes to denote the inhabitants of the eaith oi land This supposition 
would account at the same time foi the masculine suffix in Gesenius 

follows J D Michaelis and Augusti in giving this suffix a leilexive sense, 
or loferiing to tho Ass^uians themselves {then onn land) The meaning 
then IS that they had destioyed not only other countries but their own, 
which agiees exactly with the charge against the king of Babylon m chap. 
XIV 20, thou shall not he joined iiith them in hmxal, because thou hast de- 
st7 oyed thy land and slam thy pen 2 jle As this sense, howovei, is not so 
appropiiate here, where Hezekiah is confirming what Sennacheiib himself 
had said, it is bettor to adopt one of the other consti actions, which bungs 
the sentence into strict agieomcnt, not as to form but as to sense, with the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix 17), whcie we have the unambiguous term 
nations. Tins is justly desciihed by Eosenmullei as the easier constiuction 
of the two, which would militate against tho foregone conclusion of the later 
Geimans, as to tho relative antiquity and chaiacteiistic fcatmos of the two 
texts Gesenias, theiefoio, while ho giants that the form of expression in 
tho case befoie us is haishor and moie difficult, alleges, with perverse in- 
genuity, that this aioso trom the attempt to remove another incongrurty, 
to wit, the application of the verb to persons, m a^^oiding which the 
copyist committed the solecism, lands and then land But this hypothesis, 
besides its fanciful and aibitiaiy chaiacter as a mere makeshift, and its 
gratuitous assumption of the grossest stupidity and ignorance as well as 
inattention in tho writer, is sufficiently refuted by the emphatic combina- 
tion of the same veib and noun m chap, lx 12. Even if that weie a com- 
position of a later writer than Isaiah, it would prove that such a writer 
could not have been so shocked at the expression as to make nonsense of a 
sentence meiely for the pm pose of avoiding it. The leadei will do well to 
observe, moioovei, that the same imagmaiy copyist is supposed, in different 
emergencies, to have been wrholly unacquainted with the idioms of his mother 
tongue, and yet extremely sensitive to any supposed violation of usage. 
Such scruples and such ignorance aic not often found in combination A 
transcriber unable to distinguish sense from nonsense would not be apt to 
take offence at moie ii regularities or eccentricities in tho phraseology or 
diction of his authoi 

19, And given (or put) then gods into the fire— for they {were) no gods ^ 
hut wood and stone, the wo)l of merds hands — and destroyed them Most 
interpreters separate the clauses and translate theiefoie (or so) they 

have destioyed them. But the tiue construction seems to be the one pro- 
posed by Henderson, who connects this verb directly with the first clause, 
and throws the intervening member into a parenthesis. Instead of the 
peculiar idiomatic use of the infinite (!^J), the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xvii 18) has the preterite (l^i^,?) a substitution of an easy for a difficult con- 
struction so undeniable that Gesenius can escape from it only by assertmg 
that the form here used belongs to the later Hebrew, an assertion which 
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not one of his followers has ventured to repeat, while ir<*tnle\veik ilaflj 
contradicts it Knobel strangely imagines that Ilozekiah herc‘ accuses llio 
Assyiian of impiety towards those whom ho ackno\Uedfrcd lo ]h> 
whereas thioughout this verse, and that before it, ho is snnp]^> ackuowi edg- 
ing that Sennacherib had destioyed the idols of the nations, and assigning 
a leason for it, viz that they woie no gods, but inateiial nlols. Tin* ap- 
plication of the word godn to the mere external image h common in piof.tno 
as well as sacred writings, and anses from tho fact that all i<IoLih'rs, 
whatever they may theoiotioally hold as to tho nature of ibeii dmtu^H, 
identiffthem practically with the stocks and stones to which the} pav iheir 
adoiations. 


20 And )iow^ 0 Jehovah our Ood^ mvc m from Im hand^ and' all the //////- 
domf^ of the earth shall hiow^ that thou Jehouih a)t alone {or IMh ihon ahmr 
art Jehovah) Tho adverb now is heie used both ni a temporal and logical 
sense, as oquivalont, not only to at length, oi htfne it is too lute, hut also 
to thciefoie, or since these things aie so The fact that Semiaclienh had 
destioyed other nations, is urged as a reason why the Lord should iuk*r- 
pose to rescue his own people from a like destmction ; and the fact that 
he had really triumphed over other gods, as a loason why he should bo 
taught to know the difference between them and Jehovah. Tho arguuicut 
01 motive here presented, although sneeied at by the infidel intorpretois, is 
not only common m the Scnptuies, but involved m the very idea of a God 
The consideiations which make such a motive unbecoming in tlio case of 
creatures are entirely inapplicable to the Supreme Being The ro<pusitiou 
of a sentimental modesty on his part only shows that he who makes il. lias 
no higher conception of a God than as a vague sublimation of hnunuutv. 
The construction of IP’T’ as an optative (let all the kingdoms of the eaith 
know}, or a subjunctive (that all the kingdoms of the erntJi mag biou), 
although admissible, ought not to bo piefeiiod to the future proper, where 
the latter yields a sense so good in itself and so well suited to tiie context. 
The last woids of the veise may either moan, that thou Jehovah ait the only 
om{i e. as appeals fiom the connection, the only true God), oi, that thou 
alone art Jehovah, with particular allusion to the piopoi import of that uumo 
as signifying absolute, eternal, independent existence The last couHtruc- 
tion IS piefoued by Hitzig, but the fiist, which is adopted bj Gcsciiius, is 
also recommended by its moie exact agieemcnt with tho Masoretic at'ci^nts. 
It need scaicely he added that these questions of constiuction do not affect 
the general sense, which is, that the deliverance of his people fioiu Benna- 
chenb would prove Jehovah to bo infinitely moie than the gods of the nations 
whom he gloried m destroying 

T io HezelMh, m'jmg, llnm saifh Mo- 

the (roa of Israel, (as to) what thou hast piayed to me OtPifh 'lespeei) to 
oeiinache} ib k%ny of A.ssyi la, (the apodosis follows in tho next verHo) Vit- 
nnga’s supposition that the communication was m wilting, is favoured by tlio 
malogy of ver. 14, and hy the length and metrical form of tho mossage itself 
^obel suggests that the messenger was probably a yoraiger iiroi.het. 
w^hy Ismah corresponded thus with Hezckiah, mstcad of speaking w itli him 
fM6 to face, as ho did m other eases, both before and after tins, none of 
e mterpretcis haw been able to explain, except by resolving, it into a 
positive command of God J. D. Michaelis connects with in tlio 

^ist person in immediate combina- 
tion with the aird, although not unexampled, is too lare to be assumed 
without necessity. The same objection lies against tho explanation of 
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as a conjunction meaning as, wheyeas, fwasmuch, or tlie like Tlie same 
essential meaning is obtained by making it as usual a relative pronoun, 
constuied adveibially, a form of speech whicb cannot be transferred to our 
idiom without the introduction of a proposition Gesenius regards it as an 
idiomatic pleonasm, and accoidmgly omits it in his version, which is simply, 
thou hant piaijed, &c Lowth follows several of the ancient versions in 
making it the object of the verb (/ June liea)d), which he inserts m 

the text on the authoiity of the paiallel passage (2 Kings xix 20). This 
emendation would be highly piobablebut tor the fact that the sacred writers 
often intentionally vaiied their expressions in repeating the same matter, 
for the pi oof and illustration of which usage see Hengstenberg’s exposition 
of the fourteenth and eighteenth Psalms (Commentary, vol i. pp 269,^872) 

Bo this as it may, no stietch of ingenuity can make the construction in 
Isaiah oasiei or more obMous than the one in Kings. Gesenius therefore 
contents himself with saying that the later wiitoi omitted for the 

sake of brevity, and yet he makes him use in a sense wholly different 
fiom that in which he must have used it if woie inserted Another 

difference between the two texts is the use of here in the place 
This agrees well enough with the hypothesis that is a favourite of the 
later wider, but not at all with the assumption that his changes were in- 
tended to remove inegulanties and make the construction easy may 
oithei bo regarded as equivalent to (against) in this connection, or be 
taken in the wider sense of as to or conceininq, 

22 This IS the ivoyd which Jehovah hathspolen concerning (or against) hm 
The i iigin diiughteif of Zion hath despised thee^ she hath laughed thee to scorn^ 
the daughter of Icy usalein hath shahen her headaftet thee There is no need 
of giving 1001 d the sense of deciee, or even prophecy. The simple meaning 
IS that \shat follows is a revelation from God in answer to the vaunting of 
Sennacherib and the piayers of Hczekiah. The two explanations of the 
preposition between which mteipioters appear to be divided, differ only 
m extent and definiteness. For the meaning of the phrase nn, see the 
note on chap, i 8 , for the construction of ri7ina, that on chap. xxiu. 12. 
As all interpreters agree that this last woid is in apposition (as to sense) 
with nn, so Hengstenberg supposes the lattei to sustain the same relation 
to on which supposition the meaning of the whole phrase is, the iitgin 
dawjhtei of Zion, i e Zion considered as a daughter and a virgin. It may 
he a personification cither of the whole church and nation, or of the city 
of Jeiusalem, which last seems more appropriate in this connection. 
J. D Michaehs and Hitzig understand the figuie of virginity as meaning 
that the city was still unconquered. Calvin and Clencus, with strange 
inattontion to the form of the original, take vvym dauglitei of Zwn as a 
vocative, and refer the vcib to the Assyrian (he hath despised thee, O virgin, 
&c ), a construction utterly prohibited, not only by the masculine form 
of the pionoun thee, which might be differently pointed, but by the femi- 
nine termination of the verbs, which is a necessary part of the text. The 
sense of is not merely at thee, but after thee as thou fleest. Hen- 
deison has behind thee, winch is only defective in not suggesting the idea 
of Ills flight Luzzatto endeavours, but without success, to explain the 
shaking of the head as a gesture of compassion or condolence, even where 
it IS combined with other tokens of contempt. His argument rests wholly 
on a supposititious meaning of the cognate Maurer and Knobel under- 
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stand by sJiahmg a deiisiyo nodding or veitical motion of the h ad su*eom- 
pained by laughter Gesomus supposes that a ^^aggiug oi laleial njoiion 
of the head, although not used by us loi such a puipohc, iua\ haM‘ htcu 
common as a gesture of donsiou m the East, the lather as sudi sious arc 
to a gloat extent conyentional, and as othei dcjisno gesiuies month. ned in 
the Sciiptures, such as clapping the hands, aio equall} foitigu hom our 
habits and associations. Hitzig supposes that the sliahing of the land, 
y?ith tho Hchre^vs as with us, was a gestmo of negation, and tltat ihv <‘\- 
pression of scorn consisted m a tacit denial that Sennachoiib had }a‘( u ahlo 
to effect his purpose Thus undcistood, the action xs cqui\alent to sa'N ing 
in woids, 710, 710 f i e he could not do it * A similar exphination oi this 
gesture is gl^on by Hengstenheig in his Commentaiy on rsalm wii 8. 
The meaning of the whole yeise, dnesled of its hguiativo diess, is Unit the 
people of God might legaid the thieats of the Assouan with contempt. 

23. Tjniojn hast tJiou upoaclied and uided, a7id againd ukmi had thou 
raued {thy) ^oice, and hjted thne eyca (<m) hyh iona^dn (or againd) tho 
Holy One of Lmel ^ This is equi\alcnt to saying, Dost thou know who it 
IS that thou leyilest ^ To laise the ^oice may simply mean to speak, or 
more emphatically to speak boldly, peihaps with an allusion to flic hlcral 
loudness of Bahshakeh’s addiess to the people on tho wall (chap .w v\ j 13). 
The eonsti action loftiness oj etjes (meaning ns inconsistent lioth with 
the pointing and accentuation ig a noun of place, hero constiUi'd as 

an adveib, and in sense equivalent to heaimiiaid^ oi loiiank hmeen The 
act desciibod is that of looking up to heaven as he utteied las blasphcmu‘s. 
The English and many othei veisions make the last woids of the second 
clause an answer to the foiegomg question {Agmn^t iihom ^ A tjauid 

the Holy One of Isxiel) This consti action is lotained by Gi'senius, Init 
Ewald caiiies the mtenogation thiough the veiso, and londi^is 1, at the 
beginning of the last clause, that oi so that, while Hitzig makes tho whole 
of that clause an exclamation. This constiuction is more iiuiur<il than 
that ,vhich makes the answer begin m the middle of the last clause, instead 
of the beginning of the next veise, whcie he is expressly c]iai‘u*d with 
blasphemy against Jehovah 


Trfi of thy sonants hast thou }ep}oachrd the Lord aiid mnh 

With the multitude of my elm lots (oi caiahij) 1 have asenidnl the heiaht 
of mountains the sides of Lebanon, and 1 mil cut down the loflinns of ds 

twM nl ok cyp,a>m), and 1 ,^11 u‘ach ,U eJmm 

height (liteiall}, the height of its eatremity), its gmdnifmesi (liberally, 

the gmdm of iti foiesf) This may be rogaided cither as tho subslaiico of 
anothei message actually sent hy Sennacherib, or as a translation of his 
leelmgs md his conduct mto words By the hand may then mean simnly 
. (jis “ 1)> 01 lefor paiticdaily to the lettois mcnlionod 

n 1 passage has thy wmengers, a ^miation 

i ftw ^ ^ be made by the oiigmal wnta as by a later copyist. Tho 
textual leading m that passage has 35^3 mstcad of 333, which is given in 
the maigin Grosemus points the formei 3333, and translates the whole 
phiase utth my chariot of charioU{yy^\>emg, often used eollectixolv) i e 
my mnnmeiahle chaiiots (compaie Nahum in. 17). JEwald points it 3333 
hy the dnmng of my chariots The leadmg m the text before us and m 
the maigm ot the other, is of course regarded as an attempt to simpli^ 
and clear up an obscure expression, a tendency diligontlv noted when it 
shews itself on the light or rather the convenient side. Vitringa dvos to 
Im .. » .tap, x„ 7, tke; of w,,, b,. “ta 
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appeal to bo af;ieed, that tbcie is no sufficient leason, in this case, for 
depaitmg fiom the usual and piopei sense, especiallr as little \vould be 
gamed by it, lofty and luuged mountains being scaiceJy moie accessible to 
lioises tli<m to cbariots Some uiidoi stand the sides of Lebanon stiietly as 
denoting its acclmties , otbeis with moio probability give it the peculiar 
idiomatic sense of extiomitics, whethei oi length, depth, oi height, the 
lattei being heie lequned by the connection. (See the note on chap. 
XIV 13 ) riD*ip IS explained b}" Clciicus to mean ^ts standing cedars^ 

but by other mteipieteis %ts lofty cedais, as the paiallol exinessions mean 
its choice fiis or cifpi esses (Compaie the note on chaj> xiv 8 ) The ex- 
planation of Cannel ns a propoi name can only be admitted on the suppo- 
sition that the pionouns m this clause lofcr to Hezekiah or to Judah If 
on the contiaiy thej^ lefer to Lebanon, which seems tho only natuial con- 
stinction, must be taken in its piimaiy and propei sense of fiuitful 
field, vineyard, garden, O'lchaul, oi the like It is heie combined with 
foreit, eithei foi the puipose of desciibmg the ccdai gioves of Lebanon as 
similai to paiks and oichaids, oi ol designating the spot wheie the culti- 
vated slope of the mountain is giaduallv changed into a foiest It was 
long supposed that the only ccdai giovo of Lebanon vas tho one usually 
visited neai the highest summit of tho lauge , but, in 1805, Soetzen dis- 
coveiod t\io others of greatei extent, and the Ameiican missionaiies have 
suice found many trees in difioient paits of the mountain. (Robinson’s 
Palestine, in 440 ) Instead of the paiallel passage has 

(Jns extieme abode), a -laiiation both in sense jind foim, which 
Gesonius and his followeis think decidedly moie poetical and difficult 
than that befoio us, and of couise more ancient, as the mfeience 
happens in this case to favour the foicgono conclubion Such asser- 
tions aie best answoiod by a counter asseition, in itself at least as 
plausible, that the diversity is just such as might have been expected m 
the case of one and the same wiiter. Tho lefeionce to Lebanon m this 
veise IS by many inteipieters literally undeistood, but w’hy should the 
Assyiian attempt oi oven threaten so absm’d a passage with his mounted 
tioops, when a shoiter and easiei one lay open to him 9 Otheis regard 
Lebanon as a poetical description of the kingdom of the ten tubes, or of 
Judah, or of Isiael in gcneial, with special mention of Jerusalem, of the 
temjplc, or the towei of Lebanon, as its extieme height or abode But if 
wo take into consideiation tho whole context, and the stiongly hypeibolical 
expressions of the othei messages and speeches of Sennacheiib, it will be 
found most natural to undei stand this veise as a poetical asseition of the 
speakei’s power to oveicome all obstacles 
25 I have digged and di ujih ivatet, and I will di g up with the sole of my 
feet (liteially, steps) all the sU earns of Egypt As in the piecedmg veise, 
ho begins with the past tense and then changes to the futme, to denote 
that he had begun his enteipiise successfully and expected to conclude 
it triumphantly. The confusion of the tenses, as all futuies or all pre- 
teiites, is entuely arbitrary, and tho translation of them all as presents is 
at least unnecessary, when a stiictei version not only yields a good sense, 
hut adds to the significance and foice of the expiessions. According to 
Luzzato, means to spiing up or gush forth as a fountam, and the verse 
IS a poetical description of the conquer oi under the figure of a stream which 
drinks in its tributary waters and exhausts all other rivers in its course. 
This last expression tho ingenious rabbin wisely disguises m a paiaphrase, 
as ho could scarcely have found any leader, Jew or Gentile, who would 
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toleiate the figure of one stream drying up otlicis ^\ltll the so of its jirL 
Another oiiginal interpretation of the veise is that pioposed by Barnes, wlio 
gives the usual explanation of the fiistwoid, but applies that clause to the 
supply of the Assyrian cities with water The obvious^ objections to this 
exposition aie, that it does not follow, because digging of \\elis is a public 
benefit in desert countiies and among nomadic tubes, that the supply oi a 
great kingdom like Assyiia would be so desciibod , but soeondl} and chiclly, 
that the parallelism and indeed the whole connection of the clauses is de- 
stroyed by this mteipretation of the first What cob ei once is thoie between 

the asseitions that he had supplied his own kingdom with w'atoi , and that his 
army was numeious enough to exhaust the streams of Eg^pt ^ Yituiiga 
undeistands the first clause as meanmg that he had sated his dosiie ot (ion- 
quest, he had sought and found, ho had dug for water and slaked Ins thast. 
The objection to this inteipietation is, not that it makes the liist clause 
figmatne, which agrees exactly with the style of the wbole^ passage, but 
that it makes it too indefinite to match the othei clause piccisoly. It the 
latter, as all except Lnzzatto seem to grant, desciibcs the niaich of a gM‘at 
army, there is anatmal presumption that the othoi has lespect to the same 
subject The best inteipietation, therefoie, on the whole, is that which 
understands the veise to mean that no difficulties or pinations could rotaid 
his march, that wheie theie was no watei ho had dug for it and found it, 
and that wheie theio was he would exhaust it, both asseitions implying a "vast 
multitude of soldiers The diymg up of the livers with the solos of the fi oi 
IS undeistood by Yitimga as an allusion to the Egyptian mode of diav.ing 
water with a tiead- wheel (Deut xi 10). Others suppose it to moan that 
they would cioss the streams dry-shod, which does not seem to bo a natural 
explanation of the woids Bochait understands the seiiso to bo that tlu^ 
dust laised by their maich would choke and dry up iiveis. In favour of 
supposing an allusion to the diawmg out of water, is the obvious lelcrenco 
to digging and drinking in the other clause This aiipeais to piecludo the 
explanation of the language as a boast that the elements thomsclvos woio 
subject to him, not unlike that w’-hich Claudian puts into the mouth of 
Alaiic Subsidere nostns (>nl pedihis monten, m escet e richmua amnon Evi^n 
there, howevei, the liteial and figuiative meanings seem to run into ea<di 
othei, as the poet adds a few lines lowei, fiegi Alpes, gaieis raclim viiti i- 
cihus liausi That such hypei holes weie wont to be applied to the oriental 
armies, we may leain fiom Ju\enal Credinms altos defeeme amnesy 
epotague fiimtna Medo The old mteipretation of '“UN'', as meaning 
the wateis of Jeiusahm while m a state of siege, oi the moats ot fortified 
places in general, is now universally abandoned foi tbo meanmg w'hi< h the 
same woids have m chap xvi G (See above, p 320 ) 

26 Hast thou not hard From afar I Jme done dy from the dap of 
oldy and formed it Now I haie caused it to comCy and it shall he fo/ come 
to pass), to lay waste, {as or into) desolate heaps, f o') tijled oikes Chu'Knis 
makes this a continuation of the speech ascribed to Sonnacbonb, who is 
lieie boastmg that he (i e Assviia) had created Egypt, meanmg that Egypt 
was peopled fiom Assjuia, which was now about to lay it Wtisie. This 
mterpietation is refuted at gieat length by Vitiing.i, wliose mum objection 
to it IS, that Assyiia was no more the foundei of Egypt than of any other 
ancieiit State. Yitimga supposes this mteipretation to have sprung fiom 
an unwillingness to recognise the doctrine of divine deciecs But such a 
motive cannot be imputed to Cahin, who, although ho agiees with most 
mterpreteis m making these the woids of God himself, rotors them not to 
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Lji« eternal purpose, but to his having made Jerusalem or Zion what she 
was, and to his fixed determination to pieserve her. In order to sustain 
this explanation of the first clause, he is obliged to road the second inter- 
rogatively, which IS altogether arbibfary. Most writers, ancient and modern, 
aie agreed in applying the fiist clause, either to expiess piedictions, or to the 
puipose and decree ot God The sense is then substantially the same with 
that of chap x 5, 15, to wit, that the Assyrian had wi ought these conq[uests 
only as an instrument m the hand of God, who had formed and declared his 
purpose long before, and was now bimging it to pass JIast thou not 
lieaid may eithei be a reference to history and prophecy, or a more gene- 
ral expression of surprise that he could be ignorant of what was so notorious. 

Gesenius directs attention to the form m the parallel passage (2 Kings 
XIX 25) as less usual , but the infeienco, which he evidently wishes to be 
drawn from this variation, is precluded by the use of the same combination 

here in the phrase piniD^ A writer who, through ignorance or want of 
taste, took offence at the double preposition in the one word, could not 
have retained it in the othei Instead of '•nni, Luzzato reads which 
is unnecessary, as the futuie is entirely appropriate. Most writers take this 
as the second person of the verb, and thou sJialt 6e, or that thou shouldest 
he* Ewald more simply makes it the third peison, agreeing with the noun 
to which the pronoun it must be lefened, namely, the senes of events in 
which Sennacherib had gloried The parallel passage has the contracted 
form which, as being unusual and irregular, is supposed by Gese- 

nius to have been amended in the later copy For Lowth reads 
D'lH, and translates the whole phrase, warlike nations Most other writers 
arc agreed in making it mean turned or desolated heaps The construction 
is that of a double accusative, without an ellipsis of the particle, which may, 
however, be supplied in English. 

27 And their mhahtants are sJioyt of hand, they ay e h ohen and con- 
founded , they aye gyass of the field and gyeen heylage, grass of the house-tops 
and a field before the stall (or standing cotn), i e before the gram 
has giown up. This may be regarded either as a description of the weak- 
ness of those whom tho Assyrian had subdued, or as a description of the 
terror with which they were inspired at his approach. In the former ease 
this verse extenuates the glory of his conq[uost, in the latter it enhances it 
A short hand or arm implies inability to reach the object, but does not ne- 
cossaiily suggest the idea of mutilation. In a negative sense, it is applied 
to God, Num xi 23 , Isa. 1 2, lix. 1. Here, as in many other cases, the 
particle of comparison is not expressed. Green hethage^ literally, the green 
oflmhage Barnes supposes an allusion to tho ease with which glass is 
trodden down b}’’ an aimy ; but how does this cohere with the mention of 
grass upon tho house-tops ^ In this last expression there is reference at 
once to the fiat surface, the earthy material, and the various uses of the 
oiiental house-top, in consequence of which seeds would fiequently spring 
up there, but without depth of root, and therefore short-hved The com- 
parison of human frailty and infinnity to grass is very common in the 
Scriptures Instead of the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 26) has 
Hasting or Hasted corn, which has led some to regard either as 
an error of transciiptron or as an oithographical variation of the other word. 
If this be so, the text before us cannot be charged with always giving the 
proferonce to regular and familiar forms. But as the plural is else- 
where used in the sense oi fields, this may he hero retained, the idea of blast- 
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iGg being either supplied by the connection, oi omitted altogi ihei In the 
latter case, the compaiison is simply with the wotikncss and inioiliiy oi im- 
mature gram, field being put by a common figure for its coutiuits or pro- 
ducts. The geneial meaning of the wholo verse evidently is that they were 
unable to resist him. 

28 And thy Bitting down^ and thy going out, and thy coming tv, I hare 
known, and thy raging (pv povoling oj thijbd/) againbi vie The Tai’mini 
explams to mean sitting in council, going out — goin<> to wai, and 
coming m — the invasion of Judah It is commonly agreed, ]io\\(‘\ei, tiiat 
these phrases aie combmed to signify all the actions oi his hie, like billing 
doiundPcA rising wp cxxxix going out mA coming in, \)l\x\ \x\iii 0, 
1 Eangs 111 7, and elsewhere, the lattei especially in lefeieiico to miiitaiy 
movements (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 2 Sam v 2) 

29 Because of thj raging agaimt me, and (hecaiose) thy airoganre han 

come up into my ems, lunll put my 1ml in thy nose, and my In idle in thy 
hps, and I will cause thee to return hj the ivay ly ivhitdi thou earnest 
sense oi tumult, given by the English and other versions to js fniimled 
on the etymology proposed by Babhi Jonah, who denves it, tlirongji 
fiom The moie obvious dciiv^ation is fiom the voih siiul its 

root meaning to lest oi he cjuiet, fiom whicli wo may leaddy deduco 
the ideas of secmity, mdiifeience, nonchalance, super cihousness, and ano- 
gance However dubious the etymology may ho, the whole coinu*(>tion 
makes it ceitam that the void is expressive ot something in the conduct ot 
Sennaclienb ofiensive to Jehovah In the first chiu&c tlicic is an abrupt 
change of constmction from the infimtivo to tlio finite voih, v\hich is not 
uncommon m Hebrew, and which m this case docs not at. all obscuiv tlm 
sense. Another solution of the syntax is to take as an elliptical (>\pivs- 
Sion iov ]V^ or as m Num xx. 12, and 1 Kings xx. t2, and 

make agree vith both the veibal nouns piocoding Tliis is the con- 

struction given in the English Yeision The iiguics in the last claiisi* are 
diawn from the customaiy method oi contiollmg horses, and Iroiu a les» 
familial mode of treating builaloes and other wild amuhils, still pra<‘ti‘iod 
in the East, and m menageiies (Compaic Eiiek xix 1, \\ix i, xv\\m I, 
Job xh 1 ) The figure maj be taken in a general souse as sepnlMn^f 
failure and defeat, oi moie specifically as lefoning to Bennachi nh’s Jiasiy 
flight 


30 And this to thee (0 Hezek^ah, shall be) the sign (of the fiiifiluiont 
of the piomise) . eat, the (pieseui) year, that lohieh giowdh o/ itself, ard 
the second year that which spnvgcth oj th'> same, and in the thud your sow 
ye, and uajj, and p>lant vineymds, and eat the Jiuit iheieoj I'lui preci^d- 
mg verse closes the address to the Assyiians,* begun in voi 22, and the 
continues Ins message to Hezekiah It is cominonh .imood 
that n'2D denotes voluntaiy growth oi pioducts, such as spinio imja iho 

hanest Most wiitors give a simdai na^unim^ 
to (2 lungs xis 29, the etymology ol winch is ^uly (l<.ul>UaL 
•tlitzig apphes it, m a widei sense, to spoulauoous products gonciallv, Mudi 
as milt, honey , &e. Aquila and Theodotion lender Iho Wo words ajrmara. 
and Symmachus and Jeiome mate the second mean mmlA As 

to the goncial meamiig of the voiso, theio aie two opimons Ihwanuuilor 
An^sti, and Gesenras understand the lufinituo TON asicdbmnf' to tin 
past ihe sense will then be that although the cultivatiou of tho land had 
beenmtemiptedloi the last two yeais, yet now m this thiid yoar the> 
might safely lesumc it To this interpiotation it may bo olgoctud, that it 
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arbitiarity makes the xjea) mean the year bcfoio the last, and no less arbi- 
tiaiil} assumes that the infinitive is heie used for preteiite. The latei G-eiman 
writeis seem to have gone back to the old and obvious interpietation, which 
refeis the whole veise to the futme This is giammatically moie exact, 
because it takes the yea) in a sense analogous to that of the day, the com- 
mon Hebiew phiase foi tins day, and assimilates the infinitives to the im- 
peratives which follow. Thus undei stood, the veise is a prediction that 
for two vicars the people should subsist upon the seeondaiy fruits of what 
was so'vn two yeais before, but that m the tliird yeai they should till the 
ground, as usual, implying that Scnnachoiib’s invasion should before that 
time be at an end. But why should this event be lepresented as so dis- 
tant, vvdion the context seems to speak of Sennachoiib’s disoomfituie and 
flight as something which immediately ensued*^ Of this two explanations 
have been given The one is, that the yeai in which these words weie 
uttteied was a sabbatical year, and the next the yeai of Jubilee, during 
neither of which the Jews were allowed to cuHwatc the ground, so that the 
resumption of the tillage was of com sc post])oned to the thud It is no 
conclusive objection to this thooiy, that the elnonological hv’potliesis which 
it involves cannot be possibly piovxd The difliculty in all such cases 
arises horn theveiv’’ absence of positive pi oof, and tho neccssiLv of choosing 
between diffeient possibilities A moie seiious objection is, that the mode 
of subsistence foi the two fiist yeais seems to be mentioned, not as a more 
piepaiation foi what follow^s, but as a substantive prediction Even this, 
howes ei , would ho of no w eight in opposition to an hypothesis which accounts 
foi the known facts and explains the language of the passage The other* 
solution of the difliculty is, that Bennacheiib was now on his way to Egypt, 
and that the Piophet expected his ictuin within a yeai, by vv^hich the Jews 
would be again deteiied fiom making the usual pi evasion foi their own sub- 
sistence, and thus the ciops of two yeais would bo lost. But such an ex- 
pectation of tho Piophet would have been falsified by the Assyrian s imme- 
diate rctieat to his own countiy, and howevei this may loeommend the 
supposition to those who lefuse to admit his inspiration, it can have no 
weight with those who logviid him as a Piophet Tho pi oofs of his divine 
legation and foieknowleilgo are so many and vaiious, that when two hypo- 
theses present themselves, the one which clashes wuth his inspiiation is of 
couisG to be lejected The only lemainmg question is, wheicin the sign 
consisted, 01 in what souse the woid styii is to bo undeistood Some take 
it m its strougest sense of muachi aud lefei it, eithei to tho U'sual divine 
interposition foi the subsistence of the people duimg the sabbatical years, 
or to the miiaculous pi o vision piomised in this paiticulai case Others 
uudei stand it heie as simply meaning an event msexiaiable fiom another, 
either as an antecedent oi a consequent, so that the promise of the one is 
really a pledge of the othei. Thus the piomiso that the children of Israel 
would worship at mount Sinai was a stgii to Moses that they sho^d first 
leave Egj'^pfc, and tho piomised biitli of tho Messiah was a sign tmt the 
Jewish nation should continue till he came. (See above, vol i p 170.) 

81 And the escaped (litoially the escape) of the home of that u 

left, shall again take root downiimd and hear pint upward TMs verse 
foietells by a familiax figuio, the xetuimng prosperity of Judah, usually 
moans to add, and is taken here by Hendeweik in the sense of e^aigmg 
or increasing G-esenms seems to make it simply equivalent to the English 
take or stiike m a similar connection Ew^ald and the older wiiteis under- 
stand it as implying repetition, an idea which may be expiessed in trans- 
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lation by again ^ anew^ or afresh. For the peculiar use of the abstract noun 
see above, chap. iv. 2, x. 20, xv* 9. 

32 For out ofJa iimlem shall gofo) th a remnant, and an escape from mount 
Zion, the zeal of Jehoiah of hosts shall do this For the meaning of the 
last clause, sec the commentaiy on chap, ix 8. The fiist clause is an ex- 

planation of the use of the woids ntS'^S) and nWi m the foregoing veise. 
Grotius (on 2 Kings iis. 31) undeistands the go^ng forth literally of the 
people being pent up m Jeiusalem, but now set at laige by the letioat of 
the invaders, and again quotes fiom Vugil, Panditniur po'ttm , gmat ve et 
Dnuca enstfa Jesotosque iideie locos (See above, on chap, xxxiii. 17). 
But it is much more natuial to undei stand it figuiatively like the piocod- 
mg veise, and as denoting simply that some in Jeiusalem or Zion shall bo 
saved. 

88. Theiefoie (because Jehovah has deteimined to fulfil these promises), 
thus saith Jehoiah {with aspect) to the hng of Assyria, lie shall not come to 
this city, and shall not shoot an arrow there, and shall not come lejore it with 
a shield for a shield shall not come lefote it), and shall not east up a mound 
against it. Some understand this as meaning simply that he should not 
take the city, others that he should not even attack it. has its ordi- 

naiy sense of shield, and not that of mmarieplig or testudo In favoui of 
the usual constiuction of is the fact that all the other veibs have 

Jehovah for their subject. Some tianslate into, which is favouicd 
neither by the usage of the paiticle nor by the context, which relates to 

movements of the enemy without the walls Calvin undeistands by 
the halista, or ancient engine for projecting stones and othei missiles, a 
gratuitous expedient to evade an imaginaiy difficulty, as to the use of the 
verb which usually means to j^oiir, but may also be apphed to excava- 
tion and the heaping up of eaith This verse seems to shew that Joiu- 
salem ^as not actually besieged by the Assyrians, or at least not by the 
mam body of the aimy under Sennacherib himself, unless wo assume that 
he had alieady done so and letieated, and regard this as a piomise that 
the attempt should not be lepeated 

34 Fy the uay that he came shall he ictmn, and to tins city shall he 
not come, saith Jehoiah, The first clause may simply mean that he shall 
go back whence he came, oi moie specifically, that he shall letieat without 
turning aside to attack Jeiusalem, either for the fiist oi second time. The 
construction given in the English Bible {by the same shall he reiw n) makes 

emphatic and connects it 'with the following veib. This is also the 
Masoretic mteipunction , but accoiding to analogy and usage, it belongs to 
what precedes and must be jomed with as the usual Hebrew expres- 
sion for m which, 

35 And I It ill €01 €> oiey (or protect) this city, {so as) to save it, for 

own saltB, and foi the sale of David my sey vant This does not moan 

that the faith or piety of David, as an individual, should be rewarded in 
Ills descendants, but that the promise made to him respecting his succes- 
sors, and especially the last and greatest of them, should be faithfully per- 
formed. (See 2 Sam. vii 12, 18) It is equally aibitraiy, theiefore, to 
make Baud here the name of the Messiah, and to infer, as Hitzig does, 
from this mention of David, that vers. 82—85 are by a later writer, 
Knobel, on the contiaiy, notes it as chaiactenstic of Isaiah, and refers to 
chap^ IX 6, XI. 1, 10 , xxix. 1, as parallel examples. Umbreit says the 
genuineness of these veises can be called m question only by a perfectly 
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uncntical scepticism {Zweifehucht). The terms of the promise in the first 
danse may bo compared \\ith those of chap xxxiii, 5. 

36 And the angel of Jehovah went fo^th^ and smote tn the camp of Assyna 
an hundred and eighty and five thousand^ and they (the survivors or the Jo'^ s) 
}OHe early m the niormng^ and hehold all of them (that were smitten) weie 
dead corpses,^ Various attempts have been made to extenuate this miracle, 
by leading for {ehiefo instead of thousands)^ or by supposing that 
the vast number mentioned were m danger of death from the plague or 
otherwise. Othois, unable to explain it away, and yet unwillmg to admit 
the fact recorded, lesoit to the cheap and trite expedient of calling it a 
myth or a traditional exaggeration. Such assertions admit of no refuta- 
tion, because there is nothing to lefute. Receiving, as these veiy authors 
do, the other statements of the context as histoiical, they have no right to 
single this out as a fabrication. If it is one, then the rest may be so too, 
for we know that fictitious wi iters do not confine themselves to prodigies 
and wondeis, but often imitate the actual occuirences of real life. In the 
fact itself, there is nothing incredible Those who reject it themselves 
refer to the enormous ravages of the plague If the population of ^vhole 
cities may be buried in a night by a flow of lava, or in an instant by an 
earthquake, what is tbeie to shock the understanding m the statement of 
the text, especially on the supposition, favouied by these sameinteipreteis, 
that the antfel of Jehovah is a Hebiaism foi the plague, or some othei phy- 
sical cause or means of destiuction. But even if we give the phiase its 
usual sense, “ theie is,” to use the woids of Barnes, “ no more impioba- 
bility m the existence of a good angel than theie is in the existence of a 
good man, or in the existence of an e\il spirit than theie is in the existence 
of a bad man , there is no more impiobability in the supposition that God 
employs invisible and heavenly messengers to accomphsh his purposes than 
there is that he employs men.” Theie is consequently no need of depait- 
ing from the strict sense of the words, or of disputing whether by the angel 
of the Lord we aie to understand a storm, a hot wind, or a postilontial 
fever. As little necessity oi leason is there for attempting to make the 
verso descriptive of a gradual or protracted mortality, so that eveiy morn- 
ing when they rose there was nothmg to be seen but corpses. The teims 
used can naturally signify nothing Wt a single instantaneous stroke of 
di\me vengeance, and the paiallel passage (2 Kings xix 35) says expressly 
that the angel smote this number m that night. Sceptical critics vrould bo 
glad to have it in their powei to plead the silence of profane tradition as 
an objection to the narrative before us But although such an infeionee 
would he wholly inconclusive, even if the fact were so, it happens in this 
case that the fact is not so. The account which Herodotus received fiom 
the Egyptian priests, as to Sennacheiib’s letreat fromPelusxum, occasioned 
by an iiruption of fleld-mice, which Vulcan sent to rescue Sethos, who was 
priest to that divinity as well as king of Egypt, is admitted by the latest 
German writers, notwithstanding the denial of Gesenius, to be an evident 
vaiiation of this historv, not more corrupt than in many other cases w^here 
the identity of origin has never been disputed. The transfer of the sceno 
of the event to Egypt, and the substitution of Sethos and Vulcan for Heze- 
kiah and Jehovah, are m strict accoi dance with the common practice of 
the ancient nations, to connect the most remarkable events, by their tia- 
ditions, with their own early history Even the figment of the mice may 
be regarded as a change of no unusual character or magnitude, unless 
we choose to assume, with J T). Michaelis, that it was founded on a 
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misconception of the mouse as the hieroglyphical ombJom of desti no- 
tion The ancient date of the tiadition was attested, m the days of 

Herodotus himself, by a statue of Sethos in the tomplc of Vithan, 

holding a mouse m his hand, with the inscription zg lyA r/, hoim sj(rz(3}tg 

icrcd. The paiallel naiiative m 2 Oliion. x\xu 21, instead oi numbm- 

ing the slam, sa^s that all the mighty men of valour, and Ibo hauhus, 
and the captains in the camp of the Assyiiau woio cut oli WIioio this 
torrihe o\eithiow took place, whether bcfoie Jeiusalom, or at Lilinali, or 
at some intei^eumg point, has been disputed, and can no\ci be dcdiji- 
mmed, m the absence of all data, monumental oi Instoxical Thiongh- 
out the saciod naiiative, it seems to be intentionally left uiucitiin* vvbc- 
thei Jouisalem w’as besieged at all, whcthci Sennacheiib in jiei.son over 
came beioio it, wheihci Ins aimy was divided oi united wlirui the slioLo 
befell them, and also what propoition of the liost esca^jed It i;, (‘iioiigb 
to know that one bundled and cighty-hve thousand men peiisbeJ in’ a 
single night 

37 Thea detar^t^ped, and deputed, and returned, Sennadicnh liwj of 
Assyria, and dwelt (oi remained) %% Nineveh. The foim of o^pnsHlou in 
the hist clause is thought by some wiitcrs to icscmblo Cicero's liunous de- 
sciiptioa of Catiline's escape {ahiitj evcessit, eva&it, eiupit), ilie in])id 
succession of the \ 0 ibs suggesting the idea of confused and .sudden Ibgld 
His dwelling m Nmovoli is supposed by some mterpiotois to be numtuuuMl 
as implying that ho went forth no more to wai, at least not against tbo 
Jo^^K All old traditioxi says that he lived only fifty days aftci liis letuin ; 
but accoidmg to othoi chionological lupothosis, ho loigiicd cigbte<n vears 
longer, and during that mtoival waged wai successfubj^iganist the ()rV(‘]s.s, 
and founded Taisus in Cilicia 


88 And he ua6 uonlnppunj (ni) the honne oj A/s/o./i A/.s tjod, and 
AdnawneMi and SJuaeze} hib sons smote him uith the snoul, and they 
escaped (liteudly, saved themselves) into the land of Aland, and Ksavhaddon 
Ills son ivufned in his stead The Jews ha\e a tiadition that Seiinai lierib 
intended to saciihcu his sons, and that they .slew h»m in self defiUKo 
Anothei tiadition is, that be had iicd into the temple of Ins god us aii 
asylum A siiuplei supposition is, that the time ol bis devotjons wms <*bosen 
his muidcieift, as one when he would be least guarded or suspuMous 
Hendewoik cites, as paiallel instances of monarebs miudeied whih at 
pi a} or, the cases oi the Caliph Omai, and the emporoi Loo Y. Foi the 
Taiious delations of the name Nisioch winch have been proposed, s(‘o 
Gesemus s Thesauius, tom ii p 892 The name Adnmmdvch occurs in 
z togs xvn ol, as that of a Mesopotamian oi Assjrun idol Loiosiis ims 
Anlimasanns, and Abydenus Adiamelus, which aio olnious ooiiuuiium of 
the llebKw or jbamean name In like mannei Esiuhaddon is calk'd 
by Beiosus, and Aa^enhs by Alodenus, who moieouu lias 
Ac^^/ZiMiistead oi Sluneze), a discrepancy which seems to be (Volaincd by 
the combmation ISenjalslunezei (Jci xxxix. 8, 13) Sui>])osin<» Uus to 
have been the M name of Sennachenb’s son, one half would sc'cia to liave 
been piescx^ed b\ Abydenus, and tbo othei by Isaiah Antnd, botii hero 
and in Gen un 4, is the name of a legion, conespoiiduig more or less 
ovaejy^^ to Anneuia, or to that part of it lu which tlio aik ic.sted. Tho 
^Taomans stiJ ell their country by this name. Fiom tlio (jxpio.ssii)u 

iBo this name to the paiticular emmenee whore Noah Lmilck Tlio couiH^ 
ol 10 , 0.1 „ bf S»fh „ tb„. k 
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Aimema, voL ii. p 78, tic, Tiio oiigmal name is rttamed m the YulgUe, 
while the Sepiuagini I'enders it ’A^/Orcwa. 


CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

This chapter containft an account of Hezekiah’s illness and miiaculous 
lecovery, logcthor with a Psalm which he composed in commemoiation of his 
suiieiings and delneiaiice The paiallel passage (2 Elings \x 1-11) varies 
more liom that befoie us than in the preceding chapter. So far as they 
are paiallel, the naiiative in Kings is more minute and circumstantial, and 
at the same time more exactly chionological in its arrangement On the 
other hand, the Psalm is wholly wanting in that passage Ail these cn- 
cumstancGS fa\our the conclusion that the text befoio us is the tizst draught, 
and the other a repetition by the hand ol the same wiitei 

1 1)1 ihoi,e dmjh Ilezaliah ivas stcl imto deaths and Isaiah the mi of 
Amo:, the Prophet, eame to him, and naid to him, Thus sanh Jelionih, 
0)dc)' ihj house, jo) thou {aii) dying, and a)t not to lire As He/okiali 
suivivcd this sickness hftcGii }eais (\ei. 5), and reigned in all tv/enty-nine 
(2 Kings xviii 2), those days must bo lestiictod to the fouiteenih yoai, 
which was that of the Ass’^iian invasion lYhcihoi this sickness was bcfoio 
the gloat catastiupho, as Ushei, Liglitlool, and Piideaux suppose, oi after 
it, as Calvin, Yitimga, and Gosenius think, is not a qaootion of much 
ev'getical impui lance The first opinion is susiamed by the authoiity of 
the Botlei 01am, the last by that of Josephus. In favoui of the fiisi is 
the piounso in vor G, accoiding to its simplest and most obvious meaning, 
thougli it ceilamly admits of a wider application. It is also favoured by 
the absence of allusions to the shughier of Sennacherib's host in the song 
of Ilezcknih Bui on the other h<aid, his pxa^ei is only foi recovery fiom 
sickness, without any lefeionco to siege or invasion. Yitringa objects to this 
hypothesis, that the king of Babylon, who was tnbutaiy to Assyria, would 
not have dared to send a message of congiatulation to Hezekiah before the 
desti action of the host But even gianting this, which might he questioned, 
and admitting ilie assumed fact as to the dependence of the king of Babylon, 
wliymay v,e not suppose that the cat.istio])he occuned in the mteival 
between Hezckiah’s sickness and the embassy fiom Merodach-baLidan*^ 
Cahin objects to the hypothesis which makes tho sickness pievious in date 
to tho dcstiuction of tho host, that it would not have boon omitted in its 
pi (pel place E is altogethei iiatuial, howcvei, that the Piophet, afiei 
caiij mg tho histoiy of Sennacherib to its conclusion, should go back to 
complete that ol Hezekiah also stiictly means io die, i (\ so as to be 

ready to die, oi at the point of death An analogous Gieekphiase (dc^mia, 
Sharov) is used in John xi. 4, to denote a sickness actually fatal. 
Hoio it ex}»rosscs merely tendency or dangoi, the natuial and necessary 
com sc of things without a special mtorvontion Milder thy house is ambigu- 
ous, both ill Hebrew and m English. Tho ? may express lelation in 
general, oi mcbcate the object of addiess In the foimer case the sense 
will bo, give ordeis with respect to thy liouse (LXX. rd^at ersg/ too oUoo 
cov) In tho latioi, oidoi or command thy household, i e, make knov/n to 
them thy last will. Grotius quotes fiom Plutarch the analogous expiession, 
svrsXXLtriai ro?g oU$/oi$, In eithei case, the general idea is that ot‘ a final 
scttlmg of his aifiirs, in the prospect of death (Compare 2 Bam. xni 23). 
There is no need of depaitmg fiom the stiici sense of as an active par- 
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ticiple. Tlie modern writers }nfer from the tieatmcnt dosciibed in \e3 21, 
and said to be still practised in the East, that Hezekiah had the plague, 
which would make it less impiobable that this was the instrument employed 
m the destruction of Sonnaeheiib’s aimy Of those who make the sickness 
subsequent to this gxcat deinciance, some suppose the foimer to have been 
intended, like the thoin in Paul’s flesh, to pieseivo Hezelaah fiom being 
emlted above measioe That he Ttas not wholly ficc from the necessity of 
such a check, may be infoned fiom his subsequent conduct to the Baby- 
lonian envoys, 

2 And He^elwh turned Jus face to the naif and ptayed, to Jelioiah 
Jerome understands by ihe wall that of his heait, Yatabius the side of Ins 
bed, Jonathan the wall of the temple, tov^ards which Daniel prayed 
(Dan, VI. 11). But this last was a piactico which aiose during the o\ile, 
and even the promise in 1 lungs vui 25 has lefeionce to that condition. 
The obvious meaning is the wall of the room, towards which ho turned, not 
meiely to collect his thoughts, oi to conceal his toais, but as a natinal 
expression of stiong Iteling As Ahab turned his lace towaid tlio wall in 
angir (1 Kmgs xx 2), so Hezekiah docs the same m grief Thoio is no 
need of supposing with Lowth, that the bod was m the comer of the loom, 
so ihat he could not turn either way without looking tow aids Iho wall. 
Calvin regards the conduct of Hezekiah m this, and all other paiis of the 
naiiative, as an eminent example of pious resignation Yitimga scorns to 
admiii that the effect heie desciibod was connected in some dcgioc with 
Hezekiah s undue attachment to tho things of this life Giotins ascriboH it 
to the indistmct views then enjoyed of a future state. Josephus thinks ho 
was the more distressed because he had as } et no hen , sinco Manassoh was 
not bom till thiee yeais aftoi wards (2 Kings x\i 1) 

*3 And he mid, Ah Jehovah, remember, I bewdi th% how I have walled 
before thee %n truth and with a wMe hemt, and that which ^v (food m thine 
eijen lime done, and Hezeliali iiept a gi eat weeping Tho fjgiu o of walkimf 

oefoie God includes the ideas of communion with iiim and subjection to Imn, 
and IS therefore moie compieliensno than the kindiod phrase of wallnmj 
with him. By truth we aie here to imdci stand siucciity and constunev. 
The explanation of by Gesenius as moaning delated (like tho Aiabic 
Moshm) is justified neithei byHebiew etymology nor uragi*, W'hich 


require taken m the sense of tdiole or pe'ifect, as opposed to any 

essential defect The leference of this and tho following phrase to freedom 
from idolatry and zeal for the worship of Jehovah, is too limited. 'J'his 
verse IS not an angry expostulation, nor an ostentatious self-piaise, but an 
^peal to the only satisfactoiy evidence of his sincerity Calvin supposes 
Hezekiah to be heie resisting a temptation to dospondoncy arising from tho 

eSStv n woaching death nJS i, a stiLg oipiosm.m of 

enticaty. It is more legtdaily mitten elsewhere Hitag siippoA's it 

to be a eontiaotion of (Gen. m 7); but as it is also used wl.oro 
theie IS BO negation, it IS bettoi to deiivo it with Gesenius from nx and N3. 

m the^next'L’Z) «'.'/'«// (^vhnt folloira 

» 7 supposes a consideiable time to have oliinsed 

before this second message was sent ; hut he seems to have OYo.IooS.l tho 
more particular .statement m the parallel passage f2 Kimrs xx 4^ tlml fb^ 

I g he keii), or the middle city (accoiding to the ketliib’i T)»rt 
former reading is found in the ancient yLU, but^hc lattor 
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supi:)Osed to bo moio ancient by the latest ciitics Tbe itnddle ctfij mny 
either mean the middle of the city {piedia uihs), or a paiticulai pa>t of 
Jcin^alcm so called, perhaps that in T^hich the temple stood, or moie 
gonoially that ^hich lay between the u^per city on mount Zion and the 
lower city on mount Akia. The communication may have been through 
the middle yafe mentioned bj Jeiemiali (xxxix. 8). In cithci case, the lu- 
ten al could not have been a long one, though suthcicnt to ti^^ the faith of 
Hezek'ah The omission of tho'^e woids m the text befoie us is ascribed 
by Kiiobel to ignoiance of the locahties on the part of a wntei, living after 
the exile. It might have been supposed that even such a wiiter, livmg on 
the spot and with the oldei Sciiptures m his hands, would have enjoyed as 
good oppoitunities ol understanding such a point as Knobel h’mself. 

5 Go and say to Herxluili^ Thus saitJh Jehovah^ the God of David thy 
faiho)^ I liaie Imnd iluj pi aye) ^ Ihaxe seen thy tea?s (or ueepniy), lehold^ 

I am adding (or alont to add) unto thy days fifteen yea) s The pax^allel 
passage (2 Kings xx o) has return mid hay to Hezehah, the chief (or 
h(ide)) of my people , Thus saitk Jehovah^ &c Aftei tears li adds* hehold, 
(/ am) healing (or alout to heal) thee, on the third day thou shall go up to 
the house of Jehovah David is paiticulailv meut'oned as the poison to 
whom the promise of perpetual succession had been given (2 Sam. \ii. 12). 
The constmction of is the same as in chap xxix 11. Gesenms 

and the lest of that school sot this down of course as undoubtedly a pro- 
phecy ex eveniu^ because (saj^s Knobel with gieat naivetf) Isaiah could not 
know how long Hezekiah was to live Henclewerk adds that Jehovah is 
hero lepie&ciited as changing his mind, and diiectly contiadicting Inmself. 
To this no fuither answer is necessaiy than w^hat Calvin had said long be- 
foio, to wit, that the threatening m vei 1 w^as conditional, and that the 
second message w^as designed fiom the beginning no less than the hist. 
The design of the whole proceeding is well explained by Yitiinga to have 
been to let Hezekiah feel his obligation to a special di\ine interposition for 
a recovuiy which might otherwise have seemed the unavoidable ellect of 
oidinaiy causes. 

C And out of the hand of the Jung of Assy) la I will saie thee and this 
city, and I mil coiei over (oi piotect) this city Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Knobel, with some of the older miteis, infei fiom this verse that the army 
of Sennacherib was still in Judah. Gesenius and Rosenmuller follow Calvin 
and Yitimga m refeinng it to subsequent attacks or appiehon&ions This 
is really moie natuial, because it accounts for the addition of this piomiso 
to that of a piolonged life The connection, as explained by Calvin, is, 
that he should not only live fifteen years longer, but should be free from 
tbe Assjiians dm mg that time The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 6) adds, 
io) mij own sake and fo) the salce of David my setvant, as m chap xxxvii. 
35. Had this addition been made m the text befoie us, it would of course 
have been aninstance of repetition and assimilation symptomatic of a later 

7 And this {shall he) to thee the sign from Jehovah, that Jehovah mil 
jmfoim this word uluih he hath spoken. The English Yoision has a sign , 
but the aiticle is emphatic, the {appointed) sign {proceeding) from Jehovah 
(not merely fiom the Prophet) The translation this tliing, although justi- 
fied by usage, is here inadmissible because unnecessary. The parallel 
nanative m Kings is much moie circumstantial What occurs below, as 
the last two verses of this chapter, theie stands in its regular chionological 
ordei, between the piomise of reeoveiy and the announcement of the sign, 
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.0 that the latter appeals to have been given m SrSie 

opn loniiest and choice. “ And Isaiah said, This (shall he) to ^oe ine 
S 3 «n fiom Jehovah, that Jehovah vnU peifoim the thing 
spoken, shall the shadow advance ten degiees, or shall it loeode ten do- 
And Ho^ekiah said. It is a light thing loi he shadow to dechno 
ton dogiees nay, hut letthe shadow leturn backward ten degioos (.. lungs 
v\ 9 10) As'to the tiansposition of VMS 21, 22, see below 

S IlelloU, I (e»i) earning the iladow to go lael, the degrees which if has 
anac doun (oi ^iheh, haie gone douti) on the degiees oj Ahaz vith tin sm, 
hn d-q,eeshaelwvd, and the sun lefmned ten degiees on the deg.ees uheh 
It hJ I/one doini As to the natiue of the phenomenon heie deacih.'d, 
thcie iue thiee opinions The fiist is, that the Piophot took adv.intage 
nfa tisusient obsomation, oi of some unusual lefiaction, to confiim Iho 
kind’s behef of what he promised The second is, that the whole is a 
nivt^h 01 legend of a Litei date The thud is, that Isaiah did actually 
exhibit a supcinatural attestation of the tiuth of his piodictiou This is 
Ftippobed bv some to ba\e consisted meiely in the foiesignt ol a natuial 
piieiiomcnon, ^iiile otbcis legaid the phenomeron itseli as niiiacu ons. 
Of those Libt, some again suppose a meie muacnlons appeal anco, others 
an actual distmbance of the oidinaiy couise of natuie This last is not a 
question of much exegotical oi piaciical impoitance, since it neithei can 
noi need he ascoi tamed i^heihoi the couise of the sun (oi of the enrih 
ait'und it) was miiaculously changed, oi the shadow miraculously rendered 
imh puidont ot the sun \ihich caused it The foimoi hypothesis is favoured 
hv the statement that the mi iient bad, if taken m its stnetest and most 
ob'^ious sense, although it may be undei stood as a metonymy of the cause 
for the cieet At any late, little would appeal to be gained by paring down 
a miiacle to ceitain dimensions, when, oven on the lowest supposition, xt 
can only bo asciibed to the almighty powei of God, with whom all things 
axe not only possible, but equally easy. The choice is not betw'oen a 
gieatoi and lesser miiacle, but between a miiacle, a myth, and a tuck. 
The last two suppositions aie so perfectly giatuitous, as well as impious, 
that no bclieyei m the possibility ol eithei miiacle ox inspiration can enter- 
tain them for a moment And if thus shut up to the assumption of a 
miiacle, it matters little whethei it be gieat or small It is enough that 
God alone could do it or mfailihly piediet it. As to the dispioportion of 
the mnacle to the occasion, it lemams substantially the same on any sup- 
position which involves a leal miiacle at all. If this be admitted, and the 
histoucai tiuth of the nanative assumed, the safest couise is to expound it 
m its simplest and most obvious sense Another question in i elation to 
this ^erse, of far less moment in itself, has gi'^cn use to a vast amount of 
ieained and mgenious contioveisv This is the question, whether the de- 
(j)€€B here mentioned weie the graduated scale of a dial oi the steps of a 
kail case. In this dispute, besides the evegetical writers on Isaiah and the 
second book of Kings, we meet with the gieat names of Ushei, Petaviiis, 
Balmasiiis, Scaliger, and otheis of eminent lepute but latei date. It is 
impoitant to observe that theie is no word m the text necessarily denoting 
such an mstiument By compaimg the text and margin of the common 
English Yeision, it would seem that the translators were disposed to put 
this sense upon the woids which they render, the sun-dtal 

cj Ahaz, but which liteially mean, the deqiees of Ahaz in (oi hij) the Bvn. 
So, too, the Taigum has hoiu -stone p&5), and the Vulgate horohgiim* 
The only word coiiespondmg to all this in the original is which, like 
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the Ldtm q}cidmt hist means s^ry/s, and then derpecs. The ntaicst ii})p*‘oach 
to the dc&ciiption of a dul is m the 'woids detpees of Aha: This cncum- 
stance may shew that the reference to a dial, piopeily so called, is not so 
obvious 01 necessary m the Hebie^ te\t as in the English A^'eihion It vas 
finthci alleged by Scaliger, and othei eaily viiteis on the subject, that the 
use of dials vas unknown in the days of Hezekiah. Later investigations 
have destiojed the foice of this objection, and made it piobablo that solar 
chionometeis of some soit weio in use among the Babylonians at a \eiy oaily 
peiiod, and that x\haz may have bon owed the invention fiom them, as he 
boitowed other things from the Assyiians (2 Kings xm. 10) Theio is 
theiofoic no histoiical necessity foi assuming, with Scaligoi, that the shadow 
here meant was the shadow cast upon the steps of the palace, called the 
staus of Ahazy because he Lad built them oi the house itself The only 
question is, whethei this is not the simplest and most obvious explanation of 
the woids, and one which ontnely exhausts then meaning If so, we may 
easily suppose the shadow to have been visible fiom Hezckiuh's chamboi, 
and the ofibred sign to have been suggested to the Piophet by the sight of 
it. This hypothesis relieves us fiom the necessity of accounting foi the 
division into ten or lathei twontv degiees, as Hczekiah w^as aUowed to 
choose between a precession and a letiocossion of the same extent (2 Kings 
XX 9) These two opinions aie by no means so iiioconciiabL- as they 
may at fiist sight seem Even supposing the deyiees oj Aliaz to have 
been an instiument consti noted foi the puipose of moasinmg time, it does 
not lollo\v that it must have been a dial of modem oi of any voiy aitihciiil 
stiucture A Jewish writer, quoted by Grrotms, dusciibos it as a globe 
Within a concave liemispheie, casting its shadow on the concave siuface 
But besides the aibitiaiy chaiactei of this supposition, it does not account 
foi the description of the shadow as descending with the sun, since the 
shadow on such an instiument would ascend as the sun descended Knobel 
imagines that there may have been an aitificial eminence or mound, with 
stops or ten aces surrounding it, on which the shadow cast by an obelisk 
01 gnomon at the summit would grow longer as the day dechned, or, in other 
woids, descend with the descending sun. But a still more simple supposi- 
tion IS, that the gnomon was erected on a staircase of suitable exposuie, 
or that a column at the top cast a shadow which was found available for a 
lude moasuiemont of time. The minor questions, whether the gnomon was 
designed to be such, or was eieetod for some othei puipose, and whether 
ni'pyD moans ordinal y steps oi astionomical degrees, do not alfect the e^ssen- 
tial fact, that the lecession of the shadow was poiceptible m such a situation 
and on such a scale as to be altogethei incontestable ri1^J?Dn may either 
be connectc'd with what goes before {the shadoio of the cUg>eei>)^ or consti ued 
as an accusative of measure {the degiees which it has (joyie down) 

9 A lontxng of Eezehali, liny of Judah, when he teas sicl, and lived 
{%.e recovered) from his siclness This is the title or inscription of the 
following Psalm (veis 10-20), not inserted by a copyist or compiler, but 
prefixed, according to the ancient oriental usage, by the author himself, and 
theieioie foimmg an integral pait of the text. The title prefixed to 

seveial of the Psalms, is regaided by Gesemus as an oithographical variation 
of the word (^1?^^) heie used. Others deiive the foimer from a different 
root, but suppose its foim to bo copied from the one befoio us. (Sec Heng- 
stenberg on Psalm xvi. 1 ) The specific senses put upon this word by the 
Septuagiiit {puiyei), the Targum (confession), and Gesenms (song), are 
inferred fiom the contents of the passage itself, and do not belong to the 
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Hebic V word, wkcli simply means a ir? itDUj Tlie paiticie piofixcd is siiictly 
e<ianal6Et neither to ly nor of, but means belonrjinfj to, as m the hcquctit 
formulas and n^3o!? in the titles of the Psalms, heloiigmq to Ihivol (as 
the author), hetonginq to the chef mxi^icum (as the poifoimei) The con- 
jecture of Giotius, that Isnah dictated the psalm, oi put it into Ifc/.ckiah’h 
mouth, is peifoetly giatmtous. That Hezebah should compose a ystiha, is 
not more stiange than that he should make a collection oi Piovc^bs (Prov 
xxY 1). It would have been far more stiango if one so much like l)a\j(l 
m chaiactei and spint had not followed his example m the ])iacti(M‘ of 
devotional composition The inspnation and canonical authoiity oi this 
pi oduetion aie clear fiom its having been incoi pointed by IsuKih m Jus 
piophocies, although omitted in the second book of Kings. The (juestioiis 
lai&odbysome interpieters, as to its antiquity and gcnuinoii(‘SK, me foiUHlt‘d 
on the moic possibility, that the passage may ho of later date and }>> anothei* 
viiter So fai as we have evidence, eithei external or iiitcuial, theu* is not 
the slightest giound for ciitical misgiving. The ^ at the hc^giiiiuiig of the 
last ehubo does not mean concerning h%s sickness, mdicatiiig llic snhjtad 
of the composition, hut, as usual befoie an infinitive, clonotis the tunc of tJu' 
action This is by most wiiteis undeivstood to 1)0, after he had been hicI 
and had recovered, as explained in the Yulgatc (cimi iegroiass(‘t i‘t conva- 
luisset). The woids, m themselves considered, would moie tisdunillv sisun 
to mean, duung his sickuess and lecoveig, and are accordingly ex[ilaiit(sl bv 
Hitzig Theie IS nothing m the Psalm itself at all luconsisUnit with fhi* 
supposition, that it was conceived and perhaps compos(*d, li not r(‘duccd to 
writmg, before the complete fulfitomt of the piomise in the lung’s r<'co\(‘r\ 
The contrary hypothesis has tended to embaiiass and perplex the mlcipre- 
tation, as will be more distinctly scon below. The idiomatic phi use to If re 
from nchness, in the sense of comalosconco or locoveiy, oocuih r{‘])(‘at{‘d!y 
elscwhcio, either fully oi in an abbreviated foim. (See ioroxaiuplc 1 Kings 
i. 2 , Gen xx 7 ) 

10 I said X7i the pause of my days I shall go tnlo the (jules of the ip are, 
I am deprived oj the rest of my yeais The pionoun of the first por-on 
does not seem to he emphatic or istmctive, as it usually i& vlien si jiaiafdy 
written, hut appeals to be expiessed for the sake of a euphonic oi ibythmi- 
cal eiaeet The words may naturally qualify either the ioiVgoing 

or the following veib, I said in the pause oj my days, or, in the panscoj my 
days I shall go , hut the latter construction is favoured by the accents, anil 
by the analogy of the following veise, where is imniodiaUdy suc- 
ceeded by the words which he utteied The explanation of uh 

meaning the blood of my days, is nnnatuial m itself, and requires an arhlt- 
lary change of pointing Kimchi gives the sense of cnlting of! (nnnD), 
deiived fiom niD‘13 (See above, the note on chap, vi 5 ) Most mtm'pieUu’S 
regard it as synonymous with ^ silence, stillness, though they iliilcr as to 
the application of the figures. Schmidius supposes it to mean the standing 
still oi the sun, or its apparent pause at noonday, and then noon itself, or 
what the Gieeks call ^ rov and ourselves, tho nua’idiun of 

life. ^ This may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version {sv rp 

niiBfjv fioJ), m the height (or zenith) of my days, although Cloniais and 
others confidentially allege that the Seventy for lead of wlindi ilnn‘o 
IS no example elsewhere. Umbieit undeistands by the stillness of Ins dayn 
the period of life when the passions cease to govern and the cdmractor 
becomes more calm. Gesenms applies it to the leign of Hozckiah, and 
supposes him to mean that he was about to be cut off when ho hud every 
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prospect of a peaceful leign Eren Kimclii’s sense of cutting recon- 
cilable with this explanation of as meaning silence, then cessation. 
The geneial idea is coiiectly given m the Vulgate {dimidio)^ which G-esc- 
mus gratuitously thinks may he a mere conjectuie fiom the Latm demi, 
but which is much more likely to have been suggested by the analogous 
cxpiession m Ps cii 25, 1 saidy 0 my God^ take me not away in the midst 
of my days ('O' Theie is not the shghtest giound, howevei, for 

supposing this last to be the true text here. The preposition before gates 
may mean either tOj through^ oi into , but the last is its usual sense after 
veibs of motion. As parallel expiessions, maybe mentioned the gates of 
death (Ps IX 14), and the gates of hell (Mat. xvi. 18), The veib "TgD 
means to visit f and especially to visit foi the puipose either of inspection or 
2 :>unidiment, Fiom the former of these applications springs the secondary 
sense of missing or finding wanting. This is adopted here by Gosemus, so 
as to make the last clause mean, / shall he missed (by my acquaintances and 
fiiends) during the rest of my yeais» But nature and the context shew 
that Hezekiah’s thoughts weie runmng upon what he was to miss himself. 
Besides, the future meaning given to the preterite is, in this case, giatuitous, 
and therefore ungrammatical A much better use of the same general sense 
is made by those who take the Pual as a causative passive, I am made to 
miss or lose the rest of my years, or, as the English Version has it, 1 am 
deyiioed of them. It is better still, howevei, because more in accordance 
with the tone and spirit of the whole composition, to understand the verb 
as expressing not mere loss or privation, but penal infliction It was 
because Hezekiah regarded the thieatened abbreviation of his life as a 
token of God’s wrath, that he so impoi*tunately deprecated it. Instead of 
the remainder, Cube and Bathe read the best pait of my dajs, but without 
an adequate authority from usage. 

11 I said, I shall not see J(di, Jah in the land oftlie hung , 1 shall not 
behold man again (or longei ) with the inhabitants of the world n'> is not 
an error of the text for nin^ (Houbigant), hut an intensive repetition 
similar to those m vers. 17-19 Or the second may be added to explain 
and quahfy the first. He did expect to see God, hut not m the land of the 
living. This IS better than to make the second the subject of a distinct 
pioposition, as Luzzatto does, I shall not see Jah, {for) Jah {is only to be 
seen) in the land of the living. The same wiiter regards this as the appro- 
pi late name of God considered as a gracious being He supposes it to have 
been oiiginally an exclamation of delight or joy, coiiespondmg to HI {aha}, 
vae), as an exclamation of distress or fear, from the combination of which 
arose the name Hin', denoting an object both of love and fear. For other 
explanations of the name HJ, see above, on chap xii 1, and xxvi. 4. The 
land of the living is not the Holy Land (Hendewerk), but the present hfe. 
The preposition Dy may connect what follows either vuth the subject or the 
object of the veib; I with the inhabitants, or, man with tie inhabitants, 
which strictly means cessation, is regarded by the older wnters as a 
description of this transitory life or fleeting woild. Vitnnga objects, that he 
would not have regi'etted leaving such a world, and therefore applies to 
the state of death. I, mth {ox among) the inhabitants of [the land of) 
stillness, shall no more see man. This is adopted by Gesenius and the other 
modem writers. It may be obj'ectod, howevei, that it needlessly violates 
the parallelism, on which so much stress is elsewhere laid, and which plainly 
indicates in this case, that the last words of the verse bear the same rola- 
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tion to I shall not see man, that the woids m the land of the hvuif) bc«a to 
I shall not see Jah II the latter designate the place m which he v\as no 
more to see God, then the foimei would naturally seem to designate Uio 
place m which he was no moie to see man Anuthii reason for piolViiiiig 
the old interpretation is afforded by the obvious aftiiiity between the e\]»ies- 
sion heie and that mPs xlix 2 Jfca; this, nil the nations , (five ear, all the 
inhabitants of the world That the text in one of tlicsc cases is 

to be collected by the othei, oi that one of thorn aiose fiom misappi t‘h eli- 
sion of the other, aie supeificial and unci itical assumptions Tliat tlie one 
was suggested by the other, hut with an intentional change of foim, so as to 
furnish two descriptions of the present life, alike in sound, but not idcuitical 
IS sense, is not only pi’obable m itself, but pcifectly m keeping with the 
genius ol the language and the usage of the sacred wiitcis (See above, 
chap xxxvii. 24 ) As to the objection, that Hezckiah would not have be(‘n 
loath to leave a world so transient and unsatisfying, it is not only confrM- 
dicted by espeiience, hut admits of this solution, that its tiansitoiy iiaiuio 
was the veiy thing foi which he grieved 

12 Ml/ dwelling is jplucled wjg and uueoieud hj me (oi a wag fioin me) 
lile a sheplmd^s tent I have ) oiled up, Me the weave), mg life , fiam the 
thum he will cut me o^ , from day to night thou wilt finish me The sjuno 
thmg IS here repiesented by two figuies The fiist is that of a iho 
stakes of which aie pulled up, and the coveimg remo\ed, with a view to 
depaiture The usual sense of (geneiatioii) soems inappiopuate here. 
For that of age or life theio is no authority in usage. That ot dwelling is 
founded on the Aiabic analogy, and yields a good souse, not only lieio but 

in Ps xhs 20. Most mteiproteis explain as moaning lemoved or de- 
parted, a sense which it has not elsewhere. Its usual sense, nncoveied, is 
entirely appropiiate, and exactly desciiptne of a pait of the pioce&s of sink- 
ing a tent The may then be understood, cither as re foil mg iho act 
described to the speakei, or as making him the object fiom winch the re- 
moval was to take place. On the laltei hypothesis, some of the G(‘nnaii 
writers enter into profound discussions whcthei Hozekiah meant to identify 
the Ich or peisonal principle with his body oi his soul, or wath hotli, 
or with neither. The second ffguie is that of a web completed }aidioniov<‘d 
by the weaver from the loom The old mterpretation of makes it 
mean cut off , the modem one lolled up , the allusion in eithei caRi‘ btmig 
to a weaver’s mode of finishing his work. To make this veib passive or 
refiexive, is entirely arbitrary Still moie so is a change of poison from 
the first to the second, since the same succession of tlie first, second, and 
third persons reappeais in the next verse. It is not even necessary to make 
the verb causative (J have caused him to cut out or loll up mif Itfe)^ The 
true solution is proposed by Calvin, viz. that be first thinks of himself as 
the guilty cause of his own death, and then of God as the efficient agent. 
Umbreit imagmes that he heie descnbes himself as dying by a voluntary 
act, as Schleieimacher is said by one of his biogiaplieis to have done, in- 
stead of dying like other men, because he could not help it. This is not 
only unnatural and irrational in itself, but inconsistent with the context, 
wheie the kmg is repiesented as aindhing rather than a voluntary sufferer. 
According to the latest writers, does not mean uith pin mg suJmess, 
nor /mm a state of exaltation, but/ 70 ?;? the thiinn (as m the maygin of tbo 
English Bible), ? e the ends of the thieads by which the wob is fusioiiod 
to the beam. Lowth gives the same sense by Gmplo}nig the more goneial 
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teim loom Fnm (la>} to vu/ht is commonly explained to mean hefoye to- 
moytoK, within the space of one day. The verb in the last clause might, 
without 'Violence to etymology oi usage, be explained to mean tkou loilt (or 
do thou) mahe me ivhole. But inteipieteis appear to be agreed in giving it 
the opposite sense of thou wilt male an end oj me Some suppose, more- 
over, that the figuie of a weaver and his web is still continued, and that the 
idea oxpiessed in the last clause is that of finishing a piece of work, 

10 I set {him hefoye me) till the morning {t e all night) as a lion (say- 
ing), so will he heaL all my hones; fioyn day to niyht tlioa wilt mahe an end 
of me Eithei those last woids aie repeated in a different sense, or else the 
lopetition shews that they have no special refeience, in the foregoing verse, 
to the piocess of weaving. Gcsemiis seems to tieat with contempt the 
suggestion of an madveitent repetition on the part of some transcriber, 
though he has no difficulty m adoptmg it when it can sei ve a useful purpose. 
Most wi iters disiegard the Masoietic mterpunction, and connect like a lion 
with the second clause They aio then obliged to take m the sense 
oil leckoned (^ e. counted the houis, oi icckoned that as a lion, &c ), or 
as meaning 1 endinedy or I composed myselj, neithei of which has any suffi- 
cient ground m the usage of the language, and the last of which requires 
hut to bo aibitiaiily applied. Jaichi adheres to the Masoictic accents, and 
explains the fiist clause, I likened impelf to (or inade myselj like) a hon(^,e, 
loared) until the nionumf. To this it has been objected, not without reason, 
that as the clashing of the bones invohes an obvious allusion to the lion 
(compaie Ps mi 3), we then have the same figure used to lepresent both 
the suffej or and the author of his suficiings, which is forced and unnatural. 
The Masoictic mtorpuuotion may, howevei, be letained without this incon- 
vemence, by explaining in aceoi dance with its usage m Ps. xvi. 8, and 
cxix 80, In the foimor case, the Psalmist says, I have set Jehovah hefoye 
me always, i e 1 continually iccogmse his presence, or regard him as 
picsent In the other case, the same idea seems to be expressed by the 
veib alone, with an ellipsis of the qualifying phrase. Thy judgments have 
I placed {i e befoie mo). Supposing a similai ellipsis here, the sense will 
be, I set him hcfoie me, i e, viewed him as piesent, imagined or conceived 
of him as a Lion, and expected him to act as such, saying, so {L ^ as a hon) 
he will oiish all yny hones, II this be the true construction, it removes all 
giound for making feay, ox pain, oi the disease, the nominative of the verb 
Will byeaJi, and leaves it to agtee with Jehovah, as the natural subject of 
the sentence This consti action is further lecommended by its giving 
uniformity of meaning to the clauses, as desciiptivo of the sufierer s 
apprehensions. 

* 14 Zile a swallow (or) a cy^ane (or hie a tioitteying swallow), sq I chirp; 
I moayi hie the dove, yny eyes are weal (with looking) upwayd (or on hgh); 
0 Jehovah, I ayyi oppyessed, undeytale for mo (or he my smety) In the 
first clause the meanings of the sufferer aie compared, as m many other 
cases, to the voice of certain animals. The dove is often spoken of in such 
connections, and the mention of it here makes it probable that the parallel 
expiessions aie also descriptive of a bud or birds EDID is the common 
Hebrew word foi hoyse, and is so explamed even here by Aquila, who retains 
without translation. Tlieodotion retains both, but writes the first cTg 
(0*^0), which Jerome thinks is piobably the true text. This same reading 
appeals as a Ken in the Masorctic text of Jer. vui, 7, the only other place 
where the word seems to signify a biid. The old rabbinical inteipretation 
gives to DID the sense of ciane, and to swallow, Boohart lo- 
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Terses them, md undertakes to shew that nu? is the Hebrew word for crane. 
This word affoids a ounous instance of the way m which Gesenius some- 
times leases his followers and transciibers in the lurch. In his Com- 
mentary, while he speaks of IW? as a word of doubtful import, he gijes 
Bochart’s explanation as upon the whole the most piobable. borne ot his 
copyists go further, and allege that it certainly means a ane In the mean 
time, Gesenms, m his Manual Lexicon, rejects Bochait’s proofs a.s mvnltd, 
and explains as a description of the gyratoiy motion of the swallow, in 
the Thesaurus, this is abandoned in its turn, and the woid explained to mean 
chiiping or twitteiing. Mamer objects to the explanation of as a more 
desciiptive epithet, that m Jer. yiii. 7 we have as two independent 

substantives. To this Gesenms replies, that the epithet is theie used as a 
poetical substitute for the noun, or peihaps the name of a particular species. 
On any supposition, the comparison befoie us is evidently meant to be de- 
sciiptive of inarticulate moans or mmmurs. The refeience of the verbs in 
the &st clause to past time (J chirped ^ I moaned), though assumed by most 
mteipreters, is peifectly giatuitous, when the futuie piopei yields so good 
a sense. This violation of the syntax has arisen fiom assuming that the 
clause must be a letrospective description of something already past, and 
not an expression of piesent feelmg such as he might have uttcied at the 
moment. That this last is no unnatuial hypothesis, is certain from the 
fact that all inteipioteis adopt it in the other clause But if that may be 
the language of the sufferer at the time of his distress, it is eq^ually natural, 
or rather more so, to explain the first clause in the same way. Olencus 
undeistands as meaning lifted up, which he admits to be a mere con- 
jectuie having no foundation in usage, but rendered necessary by the addi- 
tion of Most interpieters legard it as an instance of const} nctio 

p)a!gnans, and retain the proper meaning of the veib Hitzig makes HpOT 

an imperative, and identifies it with the Arabic to love tenderly or 

aidently. Incline thy heait to me There is, however, no necessity or 
warrant for departing fiom the Hebrew usage of to do violence or op- 
press. The older writers supply a definite subject, such as death, my 
disease, or the like. Ewald makes it impersonal, it is oppressed to me, i e, 
I am oppressed. Gesenius treats it as a noun (the?e is) oppressio?i to me, 
and explams the Metheg as a mere sign of the secondary accent. Jumus 
and Tremelhus lender luearn me though (peitexe me), e. do not cut 
out the unfinished web. But this return to the metaphor of ver. 12, after 
alluding m the mean time to a lion, to a swallow, to a crane, and to a dove, 
would be exceedingly unnatural, and although not impossible can only be 
assumed ,in case of extreme exegetical necessity, which certainly has no 
existence here The same word is used in Ps. cxix 122, in the sense of 
imdeitake foi me or he my smety, i, e. mterpose between me and my enemies. 
The reference is rather to protection than to justification. Gill cariies out 
the metaphor to an extreme by saying that Hezekiah here leptesenis his 
disease as a laihff that had aryestcd him, and was carrying him to the prison 
of the gy ate, and therefoy e prays that the Lord would hail him or rescue him 
out of hs hands 

15 What shall 1 say ' He hath loth spolen to me, and himself hath done 
^it) ; I shall go softly all my years for the htterness of my soul Tins, wliifdi 
is substantially the common version, is the one adopted by most modem 
writers, who regard the verse as an expression of surprise and joy at the 
deliverance experienced. What shall I say f c. how shall I express my 
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gratitude and wonder * He hath said and done it, he has promised and 
performed, perhaps with an implication that the promise was no sooner 
given than fulfilled. The recollection of this signal mercy he is resolved to 
cherish all Jus yeais, i e. throughout his life, by going sojtly, solemnly, or 
slowly, on account oj the bitterness of his soul, i. e in recollection of his sut- 
ferings. Some, however, understand these last words to mem in the hitter- 
ness of my soul, i, e. in perpetual contrition and humility. But the 
preposition ^5? is piopeily expressive, not of the manner of his going, but 
of its occasion. The verb occurs only here and in Ps. xliii 5, where 
it is commonly agreed to signify the solemn march of the people in proces- 
sion to mount Zion It would here seem to be equivalent to the phrase 
tON applied to Ahab in 1 Kings xxi. 27. Another interpretation of the 
verse, which might, at first sight, seem more natural, regards it as the lan- 
guage of Hezekiah during his sickness, and as expressive, not of joy and 
wonder, but of submission. What shall I say, m the way of complaint ^ 
He hath both said and done it, i. e threatened and perfoimed it But this 
view of the first clause cannot be reconciled with any natural interpretation 
of the second, where the phrase all my yeais is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that he expected to die forthwith. 

16 Lord, upon them they live, and as to everything in them is the life of 
my spirit, and thou wilt recover me and male me live This exceedingly 
obscure verse is now most genoially understood to mean, that life m general, 
and the life of Hezekiah in pai ticular, was dependent on the power and 
promise of God Upon them, the piomise and perfoimance implied m the 
verbs said and did of the precedmg verse, they live, e men indefinitely 
live The sense of when construed thus with n^n, is .clear from such 
examples as Gen. xx. 27, Deut. vm. 6 Some suppose to govern ‘’’’H, 
notwithstanding the intervening word and the prefix P, which must then 
be pleonastic. All the life of my spirit (rs) in them, A similar construc- 
tion is to make an adveibial phrase meaning as to (or tilth respect 
to) every thing. The other attempts which have been made to explain 

as referring to the bones of Hezekiah, or his years, or his subjects, or 
those over whom (God is) Lord, are so forced, that the one first given, not- 
withstandmg its obscurity and harshness, seems entitled to the preference. 
The explanation of the future and imperative m the last clause as referring 
to past time (thou hast recovered me and made me hve) is not only arbitrary 
Ijjut gratuitous, as it assumes without necessity that such a prayer or expec- 
tation could not have been uttered after Hezekiah’ s recovery, whereas it is 
a natural expression of desiie that what had been begun might be continued 
and completed. is not an infinitive, which would here take the con- 

struct form, but an imperative. In either case, its meaning is determined 
by the foregoing future, so that both verbs may take tbe future form in 
translation. The original foim of expression may, however, he retamed in 
English, by omitting the auxiliaiy in the second future. 

17 Behold to peace (is turned) my hitter bitterness, and thou hast loved 
my soul from the pit of destruction, because thou hast cast behind thy bach all 
my sins. The idea of change or conversion must either he supplied, or 
supposed to he expressed by which is then the preterite of not 
elsewhere used in Kal, although the Hiphil is of frequent occurrence. 
Most of the late writers understand ‘’7 as an emphatic or intensive 
repetition, of which there are sevoial examples in this passage (veis. 11, 19), 
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and suppose the veib to he suppiessed, or suggested by the preposition 
The English Bible, and some other yeisions, put an opposite moaning on 
the clause, as a desciiption, not of Ins lestoiation hut of his aMiction. 
peace I had gieat bitterness, or, on wy peace (came) (peat bitterness The 
othei mteipietation agiees bettoi with the usage of the pieposition, and 
makes the paiallelism inoic excct Wc ha\o heie another instance of piog- 
nant constiuction, to loie pom, i e so to lot e as to delivei pom This 
sense is oxpiessed m the English Bible by a circumlocution moans 
pi opei ly nonentity, annihilation, heioput foi peidition or destiuction from 
the piesenee of tiio Loid and fiom the gloiy of his powei” (2 Thoss i 9). 
The last clause shews that Hozokiah icgaided the thieatened destiuction as 
a punishment of sm. To cast behind oiio, oi behind one’s back, in Hobicw 
and Aiabic, is to forget, lose sight of oi exclude ftom view. The opposite 
idea IS exiDiossod by the hguie of setting or keeping befoie one’s eyes. (Soe 
Ps. xc 8, (*ix 14, 15, Jci x\i 17, Hosca mi 2 ) 

18 Mr the giare shall not coyifess thee (noy) death p)aise thet^ , they that 
go down to the pit shall not hope fo) thy truth Here, as often in the 
Psalms, the loss of the oppoitimity of piaismg God is urged as a leason, 
ifot only why he should be loath to die, but why God should piesoive him 
(See Ps Yi. 6, Ixxwni 11, 12 ) It does not follow fiom these woids either 
that Hezekiah had no expectation of a future state, oi that the soul lomains 
unconscious till the resuiiection. The tine explanation of the woidis given 
by Calvin, viz that the language is that of oxtiome agitation and distress, 
in which the jiiospect of the futuie is absoibed in contemplation of the 
piesent, and also that so lai as he does think of futunty, it is upon the 
supposition of God’s wTath Eegaiding death, m this case, as a pi oof of 
tho dnme displeasuie, he cannot but look upon it as the teimination of 
his solemn piaises The tiiitli mentioned in the last clause is tho tiulh of 
God’s piomises, to hope for which is to expect tho piomiscd blessing 
llin stiictly moans, shall not achnoidedr/e thee, wuth special reference to 
the acknowledgment of favom's, oi thanksgiMng The influence of tho 
negative extends to the second clause, as in chap xxiu. 4 (See above 
p 370 ) 

19 j[7ie living, the living, he shall tJianl thee, lilc me (or as Ido) to-ihty , 
fathet io sons shall male knoiin ititJi lespect to thy tiuth, i, e the truth of 
thy promises, as m the veise pieceding. Only tho living could piaise God 
in that way to w’hich the wiitei was accustomed, and on wliivdi hxs eye is 
heie fixed, with special refeience, no doubt, to the exteinal servico of tby 
temple. The last clause must he taken m a general sense, as Hozokiah 
was himself still childless. 

20 Jehovah to save me ' jincl my songs we unll play, all the days of out 
h/e, at the house of Jehovah Tho obAious ellipsis in tho first clause may 
be vaiiously filled with came, hastened, commanded, was 'lencly, le pleased, 
or with the \eib ts, as an idiomatic peiiphraSiS of tho future, ^6 to save for 
mil save. The lefeience to the futuie and the past is equally admissible, 
since God, in one sense, had alieady saved him, and in another was to save 
him still. IS propeily the music of stimged instiumenis, or a song 
intended to be so accompanied. The word may here bo used m tho more 
geneial sense of song or music , but theie seoms to bo no need of exclud- 
ing the oiiginal and pioper meaning. The singular foim, my song, refera 
to Hezekiah as the authoi of this composition , the plurals, we will sing 
and onr lives, to the multitude who might bo expected to join m liis public 
thanksgiving, not only at fiist, but m after ages. Tho use of is explained 
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by some as an allusion to the elevated site of tbe temple , but it seems to 
be latlici a licence of constiuction, simiiai to our promiscuous use of at and 
with names of towns It is a possible but not a necessaiy suppo-»3tion, 
that this paiticle may here denote upwaid motion, as in a piocession fiom 
the loYv'ei city to the temple We will stiuf oi w/y soiiris, all the days 
of OH) lues, up to the home of the Laid The general sense in either case 
IS that of public and piupetual piaiso, the piomiso of \shich closes this le- 
markablo pioduction 

21 And haiali said, Let hm laLe a lump (or calc') of figs, and ml them 
(oi lag them softened) on the loil (oi inflammation), and he shall hie (or let 
hm hie) i o 'tecover The indiioct constiuction, piefeiied by most of the 
modem wiiteis, that they should tale, and that he might lecoic'i , is entnely 
unnecessaiy, since the woids may naturally he legaided as the very words 
spokeu by the Piophet himself seems piopeily to have the sense of 
lubbing, eithei in lefoience to the application, oi to the piepaimg of the 
£gs by tiituiatioii The latter exxilanation is now commonly preferred. 
Giotius follows somo of the labhimcal interxneteis m the assumption that 
the natuial effect of such an apphcatiou w’ouid have been injuiious But 
although this may seem to magnify the miiacle, it is a giatuitous assump- 
tion, and diiectly contiadicted by the modem oiiental xnacticc of appl^ung 
figs to pestilential pustules, foi the ]pTiipose of matuiing then discharge. 
Such a pustule is commonly bujoposod to be denoted by both hoie and 
eisewheio, although some choose to adheie to what they think the pumary 
sense of 'inflammation Hitzig makes this noun the subject of the veiy ’'H'' 
{that it might be healed) ou the authoiity of Lev xiii. 10, 14, 15 ; but the 
analogy of the fiist ^eise of the chaxitei now befoie us seems to be decisive in 
favoui of the usual construction, -vvhich makes the veib lefei to Hezekiah. 

22 And llezeliah said, What sign that I shall go up {to) the house of 
Jelwiah ^ The ellipsis is easily supplied by leadmg, uhat sign dost thou 
give, or what ^ign is tlwe, oi moie simply still, what ts the sign ? The con- 
stiuction of HD as an exclamation of sui'piiso {what a miiade f) is neither 
natuial in itself, noi justified by usage, m a case where the usual mtenoga- 
tivo sense is peifectly apxnopiiate The question is moie fully given m 
2 Kings XX 8 as follows And Hezehuth said to Isaiah, What sign that 
Jehovah is about to heal me, and that I shall go up, on the tJw d day, to the 
house of Jehovah The lefeionce is to the piomise as lecoided m ver 5 
of the same chapter. Eelum and say to Hezehiah, the chief of my people, 
Thus said Jehovah, the God of IJavid thyjathey, I haie heai d thy pi ayei , I 
have seen thy teais , behold, I am about to heal thee , on the thud day thou 
shaft go up to the house of Jehovah, The last two veises of this chapter in 
Isaiah aie evidently out of their chionological oidoi, and the question has 
been raised, whether this transposition is to be ascribed to the oiiginal 
wntei, and if so, how it is to be accounted for. The l^ypothesis which have 
been pioposed may be leduecd to thiee The fiist is, that the transposi- 
tion IS an eiror of tiansciiiition, aiising fiom the meie inadveitenee of some 
ancient cojiyist. Besides the difficulty common to all such suppositions, 
that eriois of the kind supposed, although they might take place, could 
scarcely become universal, it is hcie pieoludod by the fact, that these two 
veises cannot be mseited in the text above without bi caking its continuity, 
and cannot theiefore have dropped out of it, unless we take for granted also, 
that the text was altered aftoi the omission, which is only adding arbi- 
tiaiily anothei to the gratuitous assumptions made before. Some avoid this 
difficulty by supposing that the veises do not ]ii*operly belong to this text, 
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but were added by a later hand, in order to complete the narratno as given 
in the second book of Kings Apart from the natural presumption against 
all such imaginaiy facts, except wheie the assuming of them cannot be 
avoided, it can scaicely be doubted that a copjist oi critic, who would use 
such fieedom with the text, would have used more, and inseited this state- 
ment in its propel place. It is only necessary to compare these fanciful 
hypotheses with the obvious and simple supposition that the passage bofoie 
us is the first draught or original form of Isaiah’s narrative, in which the 
facts recorded in these two last verses were added by a kind of after- thought, 
and that in re-vuiting the account, as a pait of the national history, he 
natuially placed them in their chionological order. It would probably be 
easy to produce many parallel cases from the correspondence of voluminous 
iettei-wiiteis, or from other cases of repeated composition on the same 
subject by the same wiiter. However this may be, it seems clear that the 
explanation now proposed is simpler in itself, and requnes less to be ima- 
gined or supposed, than any othei, and is therefoie, even on the strictest 
principles of ciiticism, entitled to the prefoience 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

This chapter contains an account of the Babylonian embassy to^Hezokiab, 
and of his indiscreet and ostentatious conduct, which became the occasion 
of a thieatening message by the bauds of Isaiah, piedictmg the Babylonian 
conquest and captivity, but with a tacit piomise of exemption to the king 
himself, and to the counfciy, while he lived, which he received with humble 
acquiescence and thankful acknowledgment 

The chaptei is evidently a diieot contmuation of the narrative befoio it, 
nor IS there any leal giound, inteinal oi external, for suspecting its authen- 
ticity, antiquity, oi genuineness 

1 In that hmef Jlerodach Baladan^ son of Baladan^ king of Babylon^ 
sent letters and a gift to SezeTcialiy and he lieaid that he was sich and was 
recoiered. The first phrase is used with gieat latitude of meaning, and may 
oithei desciibe one event as contempoiaueous with anothei, or as following 
it, at once or more lemotely, Knobel supposes it to mean here simply zn 
the days of Eezehah Most otherwiitcrs take it foi granted that this mes- 
sage of congratulation must have been sent soon after the recoveiyof Heze- 
kiah. These undeistaud as equivalent in meaning to 2 Kings, 
XX and explain all the;;veibs of the last clause as pluperfects {for he had 
heard f &c ). Knohel, on the contiaij, gives 1 its usual sense, and undoi stands 
the clause to mean, that the bug of Babylon heaid of Hezekiah’s sickness 
from his ambassadors on then retura. But this is inconsistent with the paial- 
lel statement, assumes a needless piolepsis or anticipation, and encumbcis 
the naiiative with a fact entnely supeifluous. What the ambassadors repoi ted 
to the kmg on thou letuim, is of no importance to the history. Meiodach 
occuis in der 1. 2, as the name of a Babylonian idol. Giotius supposes 
that a man of that name had been defiled , others, that it was common to 
name men aftoi gods Hitzig identifies the name with the Persian dimi- 
nutive httle man (as a term of endeaiment), Gesenius with the 

Mais of classical mythology. In 2 Kings xx. 11, it is wntten Beiodach, 
which Hiilei explains as a contraction of Bay Me)oduchy the son of Mero- 
dach, while Knobei regards it as a mere mistake, and Geseinus as a custo- 
mary variation, h and m being often inteichanged* Two mauusciipts read 
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Bewdach in the case before us, and a few have the transposed ioimMedoyach. 
Baladan, according to Yon Bohlen, is a Persian woid meaning ptaiu^d ; 
according to Gesenius, an Aramean compound moaning Bel {is Im) lotd. 
Hitzig explains bal as a connective syllable, like pol in Nabopolassar, jicd 
m Sarclanapalus, &e Most of tbe modem wiiteis agi'ee \vith Yitnnga in 
identifying tins king with the Manlokenpad of Berosus, as preserved in the 
Aimonian version of Eusebius , but Knobel undei stands him as naming 
Meiodach Baladan distinctly. The same authority dosciibes these Baby- 
lonian pimces, not as sovereigns, but as Mceioys or tiibutaiies subject to 
Assyiia. In that case, it is not impiobable that Meiodach Baladan was 
meditating a levolt, and sent this embassy to gam Hezekiah’s co-operation. 
The congiatulation on his recovery may have been a secondary object, or 
perhaps a meie pretext In 2 Chi on. xxxii. 81, a fuithei design is men- 
tioned, namely, to inquire oj the wonder that was done in the land, whetLor 
this be nndei stood to mean the destruction of Sennacheiib’s army, oi the 
muaculous recession of the shadow. There is no incompatibility between 
these difeient designs Peihaps an embassy is seldom sent to such a dis- 
tance With a single undivided eirand. 

2 And Hezeluah was glad of them, and shewed them his house of rarities, 
the silver, and the gold, and the spices, and the good oil (oi ointment), and 
all his house of a'n ms, and all that was found in his treasures , thete loas 
not a thing which Hezekiah did not shew them, in his house and in all his 
dominion The paiallel passage (2 Kings xx 13) has which 

Knobel undei stands to mean that he hea^id of them, but which seems to be 
moio coriectiy rendoiod in tb© English Bible, and he hearkened unto them. 
Theie is no need ol regaiding either as an eiioi of transciiption, oi as the 
correction of a later writer. Nothmg could be moie natuial than such a 
vauation on the part of the oiigmal writci, desciibing Hezekiah’s feelings 
in the one case and his conduct m the other. He heaikenedto them cour- 
teously because he was glad of then arrival. Hendeison says, he was de- 
lighted with them , but the context seems to shew that it was not so much 
the company oi manners of the men that he was pleased with, as the hon- 
our done him by the king of Babylon m sending them. The piactice of ex- 
hibiting the curiosities and riches of a palace to distinguished visitors, 
Yitiinga illustrates by the paiallel case of Croesus and Solon, as recorded 
by Herodotus. has been commonly icgarded as identical with the 
of Gon. xxxvii 43, and the whole phiase mteipieted accordingly, as 
meaning pioperly a house of spices, and then by a natural extension of its 
import, a depository of raie and precious things in geneial. The former 
meaning is letamed by Aquila {rhv o7xov and the Yulgate 

{cellam ayomatum) The other is given in the Taigum and Peshito, and 
by most modern wiitei s. The Septuagmt i etains the Hebrew ^ ord {viyj^la ) . 
Abulwalid derives it from to bite, and applies it to piovisions, Lorsbach, 

from a Poisian verb meaning to deposit ; Hitzig, from a Hebiow root of simi- 
lar import. ^**3 is not a house of jewels or vessels, but of arms, i. e. 

an aisenal, most probably the same that is mentioned in chap xxu. 8. Luther 
has all his arsenals, but this would be expressed in Hebrew by the plural. 
Lowth more correctly has whole aisenal, which is also the meaning of the 
common version, all the house of his armour. The goodly or precious oil 
IS supposed by Barnes to have been that used in the unction of kings and 
priests, or perhaps applied to more ordinary purposes m the royal house- 
hold. Knobel explains as meaning in his power or possession. So 
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the LXX (s^ovffla). It is more commonly explained, liowevei, as a local 
noun denoting lealm oi dominions HiUig gives tlie specific sense 

of store-rooms oi tieasuie-ciiambers, winch is unnecessaiy E'vcn on the 
usual hypothesis, the ^ need not be tianslatod among , but may ha\e its 
usual and proper sense of in. 

3 Tlten came Isaiah the piophet to the ling IIezeha\ and said to liim^ 
Tf hat said these men^ and whence came they unto thee And llezehah said^ 
Fiom a far country came they unto me,Jiom Babylon The Piophct was 
not sent foi by the king, as m chap xxmui 2; but he was no doulit 
sent bv God, and came in his official cliaiactei The oldci wiitois seem 
to regal d as the occasion of his visit the \amgloiy which the king had 
displayed in his enteitainmcnt of the stiangeis I’he modems lay the chief 
stioss on the political negotiations which had passed between then*, and 
which could not be logaided by the Piophet, but vith stiong disapproba- 
tion, The statement m Chionicles is that God left him to ti y Inm^ to Inow 
all in Ins heait (2 Chi on xxxii. 31) This may mcludo the sms ot Mim 
ostentation and of distiust in God, shewing itself in a longing aftei foieign 
alliances. Theie is no sufficient giound foi Hendeweik’s assumption, that 
a tieaty had actually been concluded. Gesenius obscives that Hezeluah 
answeis only the second of the Piophet’s questions, as if ho shiiink from 
answeimg the hist But this mode of leplymg to the last intciiogaiion, 
when theie is moie than one, is nalmal and common m cases whoio there 
can be no moti\e for concealment. It is unnecessaiy, theiefoie, to suppose 
with Cloucus, that a pait of Hezekiah’s answei is omitted m the nauativo. 
In the last clause, Calvin undcistands the king as boasting of tbo distance 
fiom which the embassy had come, as injpl;^ing the extent of lus own fame 
and political impoitance Yitimga siip})osos the distance to bo mentioned 
as an excuse foi his hospitable attentions Knobol thinks it W'^as intended 
to disaim Isaiah’s suspicion of a league, as if he had said, too distant to 
admit of any intimate communion oi alliance All those inteipictations 
seem to stiain the woids beyond then natural obvious impoit, accordmo- to 
which a fa? country is nothing more than a familial designation of Baby- 
lon 01 Babyloma 


TVJiat have they seen in thy housed And llezehah 
said, All that is in my house have they seen , theie is not a Hung that T have 
mt slmvedthem in 7ny t? easii? es Some of tho later Gormans sav that 

^ezekiah, tindmg evasion and concealment impossible, now fi aiikiy tells 
fianknebs of the answoi heie recoidod rathoi shows 
that theie was no attempt at concealment horn thefiisi. It was not as 
Calvin well observes, until the Piophet questioned him, that Hezekiah 
became awme of the eiioi which he had committed. Knobel giatnitousiy 
assoits that the Piophet heie shifts his giound fiom finding fault with what 
the^SassSoir^^^^ blaming what had passed m act, between tbe king and 


to Hezekiah, Tleai the void of Jehoi ah of hosts This 
foim of expiession gives to what follows tho solemnity and authouiv of a 
divine decice The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. lG)^mits nilN'nv, wlucli 

po^ er! P™" 

wLuhuZtli that{t,)m thy home, ami that 

aireots attention to the exact conespondence of tho puuishniont with tlio 
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offence As the Babylonians liad s.-en all, they bboiild one da\ take all ; 
as nothing had boon withheld fiom them now, so nothing should be with- 
held fioni them heieaftei The Greiman mteipreteis aie at a loss, whether 
to make this explicit piophocy a proof ot latei date, or to explain it as a 
sagacious conjecture, founded on the pie'^ious fate of the ton tubes, and on 
the actual relations of the Babylonian monarchy to Judah and Assjiia 
The scale piepondeiates m fa^oui of the latter supposition, notwithstand- 
ing its absuid assumption of a meie political conjecture as to events which 
did not happen for a bundled yeais. To those who aio under no unhappy 
necessity ot explainmg away the cleaiest pioofs of inspiiation and piophoac 
foresight, this passage afloids a sinking instance of the giadual develop- 
ment of prophecy. The goneial thieatenmg of expatiiation had been 
ntteicd seven bundled voais befoie by Moses (Le'v xxn. 33, Deut. 
zxviii 64—67, XXX 3j Five hunched yeais latei, Ahi]ah had declared 
that Israel should be rooted up and seatteicd heijoni the nvet (1 Kings 
XIV 15) Withm a hundred veais, they had been thieatcned bj’’ Amos 
with captivity beyond I)(iincvicui> (Amos v 27) Isaiah himselt had obsemely 
intimated a futuie connection betw^een the foitunos of Isiael and Babylon 
(chap XIV. 1, XXI. 10) But heio, loi the hist time, the Babylomsh exile 
IS explicitly foietold, unless the similar piediction of the contempoiaiy 
prophet Micah (iv 10) be consider ed caihei. The fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy began m the depoitation of Manasseh (2 Chi on. xxxiii 11), but was 
dosciibed as somotbing still piospective by Jeiomiah (\x. 5), m whose 
days, and m the leign of Zodckiah, it was at length fully accomplished 
(2 Ohion xxxvi 18) To the objection, that a national calamity of this 
desciiption bears no piopoition to the fault of Hezokiah, thoie is no need 
of any other answei than the one already gixen by Yitimga, to wit, thvat 
Hezekiah’s fault w'as not the cause but the occasion of the punishment 
which fell upon the people, or rather of its being so explicitly piedioted in 
the case hotoie us Foi, as Calvin says, the punishment of Hezekxah’s 
indiMdual fault was included m the punishment of Isiael for national 
oifences. 

7 And of thy sons that shall mite fom thee^ v'htch thou shaJt heyetf shall 
they take away^ and they shall be eunuchs m the palace oj the Liny of Babylon, 
The futma foim of the expiession in the fiist clause has i aspect to the 
fact that Hezekiah had as yet no children (See above on chap xxxviii. 2). 
Hendewoik logaids the terms used as inapplicable to any but immediate 
descendants, in w’hich case the prophecy must be lestiictod to Manasseh 
(2 Chron. xxxm. 11) But Hitzig and Knobel justify the wider applica- 
tion of the toims by the analogy of chap li 2, and by the constant use of 
father and son m lefcience to i emote descendants oi piogeintois. The P 
at the beginning of the verse is umveisally admitted to be paititive. They 
shall take may either be an indehmto constiuction, or agioo "vvith the Baby- 
lonians undeistood d'’D''1Dis stiictly undei stood bv the Soptuagint [aird- 
bovrag), and the Yulgato [eumiihi), but explained by the Taigum to mean 
nobles (f’l'ldl absurdly lendeiodm the London Polyglot, nutntt)i i e eour- 
iieis or household- officeis, an extension of the meaning which agiccs well 
with the usages of oiientai courts The latter explanation is appiovcd by 
Gesenius m his Commontaiy lor a specified reason. In his earlier Lexi- 
cons he leaves it doubtful , but in the Thesaurus ho contends foi the stiict 
sense, even m Gen. xxxvii. 36, as well as in the ease bofoie us, with lespoet 
to which he answers his own argument upon the other side, by a counter- 
argument of equal strength. Instead of the parallel passage (2 lungs 
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XX. 17) has the singular which is equally correct and regular, in a case 
of indefinite constiuction. The fulfilment of this piophecy is recoidod in 
2 Kings XXIV. 12-16 and Dan. i. 1-7, and that so clearly, that the neo- 
logists are diiven to then usual supposition of an inteipolat^on, or of such 
an alteration as to make the terms of the piediction moie determinate. 

8. And Hezekiah und to haicth, Good ii> the word of Jehovah u^hich thou 
hast hpoken. And he said, Foi theie shall he peace and truth in myda)/*i 
The v'oid good is heie used, neither in the sense of rpacious nor in that of 
just exclusively, but m that of lufkt, as comprehending both. While the 
king acquiesces in the thieatenmg prophecy as righteous and deserved, he 
giatefully acknowledges the mercy Tvith which it is tempeied. That he 
looked upon the woes denounced against his children as a personal mis- 
foitune of his own, is clear fiom his legardmg the postponement of tho^ 
execution as a mitigation of the sentence on himself. The expression oi 
thankfulnesb at this exemption shews how tiue the nariative is to nature 
and expeiiencc. Umbieit has the good sense and feeling to describe it as 
a natuiai and child-like acknowledgment The puiei taste and loftier 
moiahty of other German wiiteis can regard it only as naiv-egoislisth 
(Gesenius), oi as an expiession of true oriental egoismus (Hitzig). Accoid- 
ing to these philosophical interpieteis, Hezekiah, instead of being thankful 
for the meic} which was mingled with God's judgments, ought to have 
1 ejected the promise of peace and truth in his own days, unless extended 
to lus childien also This sentimental magnanimity may answer wxdl 
enough in plays and novels, but is equally at vaiiance with human nature 
and the woid of God. It was not more cleaily Hezekiah’s duty to submit 
without a muimui to God’s threatenmg, than it was to accept with grati- 
tude the exemption piomised to himself. Quamvis enim base pcena aliud 
seculum maneiet, tamen praesentem gratiam amplecti debuit , et ceite 
nostro potissimum soculo seivne debemus, ejusque praecipue ratio habenda 
est, futuium non est neghgendum, sed quod praesens est atque instat 
magis officium nostium requirit ” (Calvin ) Nothing, therefoie, as tho 
same gieat wntei well says, can be further from the spirit of this anster, 
than that of the Greek sentence, ^uvonog yccTa irvft, oi the 

Latin, mihi moitao omnes mortm sunt Calvin is also of opinion that the 
phrase, which thou hast spohen, is emphatic, and intended to recognise 
Isaiah as an authoiitative messenger fiom God There is no need of sup- 
posing that the second means, he said in his heait (Hitzig), or after 

Isaiah was gone (Knobel), much less that it simply means he thought 
(Hendewerk). The obvious sense of the expression is, that these words 
weie added to explain his previous acquiescence in the dmne determina- 
tion. The repetition of the veib he said, implies a pause or interval, 
however shoit. The vaiious explanations of the paiticle as moaning 
well, yes, piovuled, only, yet, 0 that, &c , aie mere substitutions of what 
the mteipueteis tbmk Hezekiah ought to have said for what he did say, 
which is simply this, (/ call it good) because there is to he, &c. This exact 
sense of the words is retained m the Taigum and the English Version. 
The optative meaning is expressed m the Septuagmt 5jj), and the 

Vulgate {fiat tantuni) The Peshito simplifies the syntax by omitting and 
he said, and connecting the two clauses directly: good is the word of the 
Ltord which thou Junt sjjoken, that there shall he peace and truth in my days 
But this, besides its arbitiaiy mutilation of the text, impairs the force of 
Hezekiah’s language, by restricting it wholly to the promise Peace may 
be here taken in the wide sense of prosperity, but with special reference to 
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its proper impoit, as denoting exemption from war Truth is undci stood 
by Henderson and Barnes m its modem leligions sense of true religion, 
Coccems even restricts it to the preaching of the tiuth Hendewerk gives 
it the sense of goodness^ as the Septnagint does that of righteousness, 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the mutual fidelit}^ of men in then lelations to 
each other But the best interpietation seems to be the one appioved by 
Calvin, Vitringa, and Gesenius, who take the word in its primary etymo- 
logical sense of ^permanence, stalihty, in which the ideas of fidelity and 
truth may be included, as effects necessarily imply theii cause. 

From the foregoing exposition of chapteis xxxvi -xxxix. it may safely be 
infeired, as a legitimate, if not an unavoidable deduction, that they foim a 
continuous unbroken narrative by one and the same writer, that this 
writer may as well have been Isaiah as any other person, (if we regard 
internal evidence,) and can have been no othei, if we regard the imme- 
morial tradition of the Hebrew Canon , and that these four chapteis, far 
from having been inserted heie at landom or through ignorance, are m 
their proper place, as a connecting link between the Earlioi and Later 
Prophecies, the thieatenmg m chap xxxix 6 being leally the theme or 
text of the long piophetic discourse, with which the remainder of the book 
IS occupied 


CHAPTEK XL. 

A GLOEious change awaits the Church, consisting in a new and giacious 
miUiifestation of Jehovah’s presence, for which his people are exhorted to 
prepare, vers. 1-5. Though one generation perish after another, this 
promise shall eventually be fulfilled, because it lests not upon human but 
divine authority, vers. 6-8. Zion may even now see him approaching as 
the conqueror of his enemies, and at the same time as the shepherd of his 
people, vers. 9-11. The fulfilment of these pledges is insured by his infinite 
wisdom, his almighty power, and his independence both of mdividuals and 
nations, vers 12-17. How much more is he superior to material images, 
by which men represent him or supply his place, vers 18-25. The same 
power which supports the heavens is pledged ioi the support of Israel, 
vers 26-31. 

The specific application of this chapter to the return from Babylon has 
no foundation in the text itself, but is supposed by some to be implied 
in the relation of this chaptei to the one before it which contains a pre- 
diction of the exile , and this prediction is regarded by Hengstenberg and 
others as the text or theme of the prophecies that follow But the promise 
in itself considered is a general one of consolation, protection, and change 
for the better, to be wrought by the power and wisdom of Jehovah, which 
are contrasted, first, with those of inen, of nations, and of rulers, then with 
the utter impotence of idols. That the ultimate fulfilment of the promise 
was still distant is implied in the exhortation to faith and patience. The 
reference to idolatry proves nothing with respect to the date of the predic- 
tion, although more appiopiiate in the writings of Isaiah than of a prophet 
in the Babylonish exile. It is evidently meant, however, to condemn 
idolatry m general, and more particularly all the idolatrous defections of 
the Israelites under the old economy 

1. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saUli your God, This command 
is not addressed specifically to the priests or prophets, much less to the 
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messengers fiomBatylon announcing tlie icsloration of tlio JG\ys, but to 
any who might be supposed to hoai the oidei, as in chap xiii 2, oi to the 
people themsehes, who are then lequned to encouiage one another, as in 
chap. xsxT. 8, 4. The Vulgate eyen goes so far as to put my peojjle in the 
TOcatne {fopule meus). The impeiative form of the oxpiession is poetical. 
Instead of declaimg his own puiposc, dod summons men to execute iL 
Instead of sapng, / coinfoit, he sajs, comfort t ye. The same idea 
might have been conveyed by sa}ing, in the thud person, let them comjoit 
her, 01 m the passive voice, let ho he comforted The possessive pionouns 
aio emphatic, and suggest that, notwithstanding vhat they suffeied, they 
wme still Jehovah’s people, he was still then God Theie is also meaning 
in the repetition of the verb at the beginning Such icpetitious aie not 
unhequent in the eailier piophccios. (See chaps xxiv 16, xxsi. 8, xxi\ 1, 
sxxvm 11, 17, 19 ) The use of the futuie for the pieterite 
(saith) IS peculiai to Isaiah Gesemus cites as instances in the othoi books, 
Jer xhi 20, Zech. sin 9, and Hosea ii 28 But in the iiist and second 
cases, the futme has its piopci sense, and not that of the picsent, while in 
the third, the Hebiew woid is not but At the same time, he 
omits the only 1 cal instance not in Isaiah, viz Ps xii 6 Cahm insists 
upon the stiiet translation of the futme [dicet), as implying that the oiclci 
to console the people was not to be actually given till a later poiiod, and 
IS only mentioned heie by anticipation But e\en if it be explained as at 
piesent, it is woithy of remaik that this form of expression is not only 
peculiai to Isaiah, but common to both paits of the book (See chap i 
11, 18, xxxiu 10) The prefatoiy exhoitation in this ^orse avoids 
a key to the whole prophecy, as bemg consolatoiy in its tone and pur- 
pose Theie is evident allusion to the thieatcn’ing m chap, xxxix, 7. 
(See pievious page.) Having theie piedictcd the captivity in Babylon, 
as one of the successive stiokes, by which the fall of Isiaei as a 
nation, and the total loss of its peculiar pii\iloges, should be bi ought 
about, the Prophet is now sent to assure the spiritual Israel, the true 
people of Jehovah, that although the Jewish nation should soon ceaso to 
be exteinally identified with the Chinch, the Church itself should not only 
continue to exist, but in a fai more glorious state than ever. This is the 
“ people ” heie meant, and this the ‘‘ comfort ” wheiewith they weio to bo 
comforted. 

2. Speak to (or acco'iding to) the heait of Jerusaleniy and cry to her that 
her waifaie is accomplished, that her inuiuity is paidoned, that she hath 
received from the hand of Jehovah double for all her sins. By speaking to 
the heart, we are to understand speaking so as to affect tho hcait or fecl- 
ings, and also in accoi dance with the heart oi wishes, i e what the person 
addressed desires or needs to hear Jerusalem is here put for tho Chuich 
01 chosen people, whose metiopolis it was, and for whose sake tho place 
itself was piecious in the sight of God. Those who lofor the passage to 
the Babylonish exile aie undoi the necessity of assuming (with Bosc^n- 
muller) that the consolation was addressed to those left behind in Jiidali, 
or (with Geseniiis) that Jerusalem means its inhabitants in exile IVat- 
fare includes the two ideas of appointed time and hard seivico, in which 
sense the verb and nonn are both applied to the routine of saeeidotal func- 
tions (Num. IV 28, viii. 24, 25), but here still moie expressly to the old 
dispensation, as a period of restriction and constraint. Tho next phraso 
strictly means, he) iniquity is accepted, i e. an atonement for it, or tho 
punishment aheady sufiered is accepted as sufficient, not m strict justice, 
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])ut in lefeicnce to G-od’s gracious purpose. The .same idea is supposed by 
some to be e^piossed in the last clause, wheie {donlle) is not used 
mathematically to denote propoition, but poetically to denote abundance, 
like the equivalent expiesssion m chap Ixi 7, Job xhi 10, Zech ix. 
12, The sense will then be that she has been pumshed abundantly, not 
moie than she deseived, yet enough to ans\yer the design of punishment. 
But as giving or receiving double, in all the othei cases cited, has respect, 
not to punishment, but to favour after sulfeiing, so this clause may be un- 
derstood to mean, that she has now received (oi is leceiving) double favours, 
notwithstanding all hei sms The ^ has then the same sense as in chaps. 
V 25, IX 11, 16, 20, X 4. Eithei of these explanations makes itunneces- 
saiy to give sin the laie and doubtful sense oi pmishment The verbs are 
poeteiUa ptopheticUf but foi that very leason should not be exchanged for 
futuies, as we have no light to depait without necessity from the desciip- 
tive foim in which it pleased the Holy Ghost to clothe this piophocy. The 
continuance of the ceiemonial system, and the haidships of the old dispen- 
sation, aie heie and elsewheie lepiesentod as chastisements due to the de- 
fections of the chosen people, notwithstanding which they should continue 
to exist, and in a far moie gloiious chaiaetei, not as a national Church, 
but as a spiritual Chuich, set fee from iitual and local fctteis. 

3 A voice crying — in the wilderness — dear the way of Jehovah — mahe 
straight (oi levd) in the de^ei t a highway for oni Qod, The Septuagint 
veision, letained in the New Testament, is cpcav/i jSou.rog, which amounts to 
the same thing Both in the Hebiew and the Gieek, the woi€s in the 
wilderness may be connected either with what follows oi with what pre- 
cedes , but the usual division is more natui'al, and the other has been 
insisted upon chiefly for the purpose of londermg the verse inapplicable to 
John the Baptist, who came pleaching m a wilderness, and to whom the 
words aie applied expressly in Mat in 8 , Mark i. 3 , Luke iii 4, as the 
heiald of the new dispensation Those who deny the inspiration of the 
Piophet are compelled to reject this as a meie accommodation, and apply 
the verse exclusively to the return fiom Bab;ylon, of which there is no men- 
tion in the text or context It is said indeed that God is here lepresented as 
marching at the head of his letuining people. But m all the cases which 
Lowth cites as paiallel, there is ex^ness allusion to the exodus from Egypt. 
Here, on the contrary, the only image piesented is that of God returning 
to Jerusalem, revisiting his people, as he did in every signal manifestation 
of his presence, but above all at the advent of Messiah, and the opening of 
the new dispensation. The veib lendered jprepaie denotes a particular 
kind of preparation, viz the removal of obstiuctions, as appears from Gen. 
XXIV 31 , Lev XIV 86, and may therefore be expressed by dear in Enghsh. 
The parallel verb means rectify or make straight, either in reference to 
obliquity of course or to unevenness of surface, most probably the latter, m 
which case it may be expressed by level To a geneial term meaning way 
or path IS added a specific one, denotmg an aitificial causeway, raised 
above the surface of the earth Theie is no need of supposing (with Lowth) 
that the Prophet We alludes to any paiticulai usage of the oriental sove- 
reigns, or (with Grotius) that the oider of the first and second verses is 
continued [let theie he a voice ciying) The Piophet is describing what he 
actually hears — a voice crying t — or as Ewald boldly paraphrases the ex- 
pression — Haih I one cues 

4 Every valley shall he raised, and every mountain and hill brought low, 
and the uneven shall heconie level, and the ridges a plain. This may be eon- 
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siclered an an explanation of the manner m which tho way of the Loul was 
to bo prepared. Grotius supposes the command at the beginning of the 
chapter to be still continued [let every valley ^ &c ), and the latest German 
wnteis give the same construction of this veise, although they make a new 
commend begin m the one preceding. The foim of the following verb 
(H'ni) though not incompatible with this explanation, rathei favouis the 
strict interpretation of the future, which is of couiso, on general piinciples, 
to be piefeired. The common version {exalted) seems to imply that the 
valleys and mountains were to exchange places , but this would not facili- 
tate the passing, which let^^uiies that both should be i educed to a common 

The translation crooked is letained and defended by some modern 

wiitcis, on the ground that the parallel expicssion lequnes it, but as 
mav denote not only lineal but supeificial loctitude, so as its opposite, 
may naturally signify unevenness of suifaee, which is moio appropiiato in 
tins connection than obliquity oi inegularity of courso according 

to its etymology, denotes gorges or lavincs, oi rather difficult passes ; but 
in this case it seems to be the opposite of fiat or level ground, and may 
thciefoie he expressed by nd/yes The application of these soveial teims 
to different moral or spiritual objects, sucb as vauous classes ni society or 
nations of tbe eartb, lests upon the false assumption that tho fcatuioH of a 
portrait or the figures in a landscape aie to bo consideied one by one, and 
not in their mutual lelations, as composing a whole pictuie. (Oompaie the 
comment on chap v 8, vol. i. p. 129). The whole imprcssion*hore mtonded 
to be made is that of a way opened through a wilderness by lovellmg tho 
ground and the removal of obstiuctions, as a natural image for the removal 
of the hindrances to God’s lovisitmg his people. 

5 And the gloiy of Jehoiah shall he revealed^ and all flesh shall m {\t) 
togethei^foi the mouth of Jehovah speaks (or hath spoken). The subjunct- 
ive constiuction of the fiist clause by Junius and Tiemellius {nt tevdeUii) 
IS adopted by Hitzig and Ewald, but without nece'^sity. The idea seems 
to be that as soon as tho way is opened, the Loid will shew himselfi 

may oxpicss cithei coincidence of time {at once)^ oi totality (dtogethe)), 
moie probably the latter. Ewald noodles- sly leads which he supposes 
to be implied m the Septuagmt veision {rh eurv^iov roo^soD), rotamod ])y 
Luke (ill 6) But this only shews that •salvation was included in tho fihny 
which should be revealed. Gescnius follows Luthoi m making tho last 
clause express the thing to ho soon {shall see that the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken) , but this construction is precluded by the fact that tins is the only 
case m which the sense thus put upon the foimula is oven possible , in all 
others the meaning of the clause not only may but must bo, yb? (because) 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken, as a reason why tho dccbuation should 
be Cl edited (See chap i 2, 20, xxii 25, Iviii 14, Joi xui. 15, Joel 
iv, 8 ; Obad. i. 18.) To this, the only tenable construction, all tho later 
German writers have retuined To see God’s glory, is a common expres- 
sion for recognising his presence and agency m any event (HeiJ Exod* 
XVI. 7; Isa, xxxv 2, Ixvi. 18). The specific rcfcionce of this vcisi^ to tho 
lestoiation of the Jews fiom exile is not only gratuitous but inconsistont 
with the strength and compiehonsiveness of its exprosSions. Tluj smiplo 
meaning is, that when the way should bo prepared, the glory of God wxnild 
be univei sally displayed, a promise too oxtonsivo to bo fully viTif led in that 
event or peiiod of history. 

6 A voice saying, Cry t And he said (or says), What shall T cry^ All 
flesh IS giass, and all its favour like a flower of the JIM I IX(iro, as in 
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ver 3, the participle is construed lu the genitive by the Soptuagint 
Xcyoi/T-og), and the Vulgate dicenti ^) , but the simplest construction 
makes it agree with voice as an adjective That two distmct speakers are 
heie introduced, seems to be granted by all mterpreters, exceptmg Junius 
and Tremellius, who refer and to the same subject, and^ exclude 
the mteiiogation altogether A voice bays, Ciy, and it aho says (ox tells me) 
what I shall ciy Cocceius supplies %s lieaid at the begmnmg Ewald 
adopts the same form of expression in vcr 3. Hark f one saijs, Ciy The 
force and beauty of the verse are much impaired by any version which does 
not represent the writer as actually hearing what he thus describes The 
Septuagint and Vulgate have and I said, either because they read 
which IS found in one or two manusciipts, or because they understood the 
form used in tjie common text as ceitamly lofeiiing to the Prophet himself. 
August! supplies the herald says, which is unnecessary. There is a pleasmg 
mystery, as Hitzig well observes, in the dialogue of these anonymous voices, 
which IS dispelled by under takmg to deteinune too precisely who the speakers 
are All that the woids necessarily convey is, that one voice speaks and 
' another ^oico answer s, Intel pi ctois are universally agreed that the last 
clause contains the words which the second speaker is requnedto utter. It 
IS possible, however, to connect these words immediately with what 
precedes, and understand them as presenting an objection to the req^uned 
proclamation What shall (oi can) I ciy, (since) all flesh is grass, &Ci The 
advantages of this construction are, that it assumes no change of speaker 
wheie none is intimated in the text, and that it does away with an alleged 
tautology, as will be seen below According to the usual construction, we 
are to supply before the last clause, and the fint voice said again (or 
aribuered), Cnj as Jollows All flesh, &c. The last phrase is here used, not 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whole animal world (G-on, vi. 7, 
18, 17), but in its more restricted application to mankind, of which some 
examples may be found in the New Testament (John xvii 2 , Eom m. 20). 
The comparison of human frailty to grass is common in the Senptures, 
(See chaps, xxxvii. 27, h. 12, Ps. cm. 15, 16, James i 10, 11.) J D. 
Michaelis supposes an allusion, in the last clause, to the sudden blastmg of 
oriental flowers by the buinmg east wind. The Septuagmt and Vulgate 
give non the sense of gloiy, which is retained by Peter (1 Pet. i. 24, 
25). From this Giotius, Houbigant, and others infer that the original 
reading was Gesenius rejects this as altogether arbitrary, but with 

as little ground assumes that ‘IDH, m this one place, is synonymous with 
jn, when used (like the Enghsh giace and javoui) in the sense of beauty. 
Hcndeweik even goes so far as to say that m Luke ii 40, has an 

aesthetic sense. To assume a new sense of "TDn m this one case is a viola- 
tion of the soundest principles of lexicography, and mstead of letting the 
writer express his own ideas, forces upon him what the commentator 
thinks he might have said or should have said There maybe cases where 
a word must be supposed to have a peculiar sense in some one place ; but 
such assumptions can be justified by nothing but extreme necessity, and 
that no such necessity exists m this ease is apparent from the fact that the 
usual explanation gives a perfectly good sense. ^ The contrast is then 
between the short-lived and precarious favour of man, and the infalhble 
promise of God The quotation m Peter confirms the supposition, here 
suggested by the context, that the words have reference to the preaohmg 
of the gospel, or the introduction of the new dispensation. 
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7. Dried is the grass^ faded the flower, for the breath of Jehovah has 
blown uj^on it, Surdg the people ts grass. The present foim usually 
given to the verbs conveys the sense coirectly as a genoial pioposition, but 
not m its original shape as a desciiption of ^\hat has actually happened, 
and may be expected to occur again — The translation when (instead of 
/o?), preferred by Gesenius and some older witers, is only admissible 
because it is a needless deviation from the usual moaning of the paiticle, 
which yields a peifectly good sense in this connection. — If nil does not 
here denote a dnine agent, which is hardly consistent with the figurative 
form of the w'hole sentence, it should be taken m its primary sense of 
breathy not m the mtei mediate one of wind, although this, as Gesenius 
suggests, may be what the figure was mtended to-expiess, the figure itself 
IS that of a peison hea thing on the glass and flowei, and causing them to 
wither. It is strange that Lowth should ha've ovoilooked this natural and 
stiiidng img,ge, to adopt the unpoetical and fiigid notion, that a wind of 
Jehovah is a Hebraism, meanmg no more than a strong wind ’’ — pN‘, which 
properly means mrely, venly^ is here equivalent to an affirmative paiticlo, 
yea or yes, and is so explained bv Luther — The treatment which this last 
clause has expeiienced afibids an mstructive illustration of the real value of 
the “higher criticism ” Koppe, the father of this modem ait or science, 
rejects the clause as spurious, because it violates the paiallelism He is iol- 
lowed, with some hesitation, by Gosemus, who assigns, as additiomd reasons, 
that the sense is watery and incoheient, and that the clause is wanting in the 
Septnagint, although ho docs not hesitate to retain the first clause, which is 
also omitted in that ancient Version. Hitzig giants that this omission may 
have been a mere mistake or inadvertence, but still rejects the clause, upon 
the ground, that it contains a false explanation of what goes before, because 

wffien absolutely used, must mean the Jew'S, whereas the reference in 
this whole context is to the Gentiles, as if the latter allegation did not 
utteily subvert the other, by detormmmg m what sense niust heio be 
taken. Instead of aigumg that, because the Gentiles are mfericd to m the 
context, theiefoie they must be meant heie likewise, ho assumes that they 
are not meant hoie, and tlien jrronounees the clause inconsistent witli the 
context. The clause is retained as genuine by all the Gciman writers since 
Hitzig. Another curious instance of the confidence with which the higher 
critics can affirm contiadictory inopositions, is the fact that 'v^hdo Hitzig 
says that must mean Israel, Gesenius quietly assumes that it must 
mean the Babylonians. 

8. Dned is the qy ass Jaded the flowey, and the woyd oj our God shall 
stand foy evey. The comparatively rare use of ad\eisativo particles an 
Hebrew is appaient fiom this verse, m which the relation of the clauses can 
be fully expressed m English only by means of the w^oid hut Kimcln 
explams word to mean the word of prophecy, while others give it tho 
specific sense of piomise, and others understand it as denoting tho gospel, 
on the authority of 1 Peter i 25, All these explanations can be reconciled 
by suffer mg the Prophet to express his own ideas, without any adventitious 
limitation, and admitting, as the only sure conclusion, that by word ho 
means neither promise, nor prophecy, nor gospel merely, but every uord 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God (Dout. viii. 3; Mat. iv. 4). There 
is a tacit antithesis between the word of God and man ; what man saj^s is 
unee:rtain and precarious, what God says cannot fail. Tims understood, it 

pieoept, promise, and the offer of salvation; and 
although the latter is not meant exclusively, the apostle makes a perfectly 
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coirect and most important application of tlie verse ^vlion, after quoting it, 
he adds, and this the word which is p'i eached (sjayys\iG§sv) unto yoii^ that 
IS to say, tins piophetic declaration is emphatically tiue of the gospel of 
Christ. To stand for evei is a common Hebrew phrase foi perpetuity, 
secuiity, and suie fulfilment. The expression our God contains, as usual, 
a refeience to the covenant iclation between God and his people. Even 
accoidmg to the usual airangement and consti notion of these veises, the 
emphatic repetition m veis 7 and 8 can only be thought wateiy by ciitics 
of extieme lefinemcnt It is possible, however, to avoid the appearance of 
tautology by means of an ariangement which has been already hinted at as 
possible, although it does not seem to have occurred to any of the mter- 
pieteis. The proposition is to give the passage a diumatic form, by mak- 
ing the last clause of ver 6 and the whole of ver 7 a contmuation of the 
woids of the second voice, and then legaidmg ver. 8 as a lejomder by the 
first voice. The T\hole may then be paiaphiased as follows. A voice 
says, “Ciy*” And (another voice) says, ‘‘What shall I ciy'i^'’ (?. e. 
to what puipose can I ciy, or utter promises like those recoidod in vers. 
1-6), since all flesh is giass, &c ; the glass witheieth, &c ; suiely the 
people is grass (and cannot be expected to witness the fulfilment of these 
inomises). But the first voice says again “ The grass does wither, and 
the flower does fade , but these events depend not on the life of man, but 
on the word of God, and the word of God shall stand for ever.” There 
are no doubt some objections to this exegetical hypothesis, especially its 
somewhat artificial character , and therefore it has not been introduced into 
the text, but is simply thrown out here, as a possible alternative, to those 
who aio not satisfied with the more obvious and usual construction of the 
passage 

9. Upon a high mountain get thee up, hinge) of good news, Zion ! Itaise 
with St) ength thg voice, hinge) of good news, Jenisalenif Bam (it), fear 
not, sag to the towns of Judah, Lo, your Ood^ The reflexive form get thee 
up, though not a literal translation, is an idiomatic equivalent to the 
Hebrew phrase {ascend fo) thee oi for thyself). Some suppose an allusion 
to the practice of addressing laige assemblies from tho summit or acclivity 
of hills. (See Judges ix. 7 , Deut xxvii 12; Mat v. 1 ) J. D Michaelis 
compares the ancient practice of ti*ansmittmg news by shouting from one 
hill- top to another, as described by Csesar (Bell. Gall. vii. 3). Celeiite) 
ad omnes Gallicp uvitates Jama pofeitiir , nam ubi majoi atque illmt)wr 
incidUies, clamoiepei ag) os legionesque significant, Jiiinc alii deuiceps eicqynint 
et p) oximis t) admit The essential idea is that of local elevation as extending 
the diffusion of the sound — There are two constructions of and 

the parallel expression The first supposes the woids to be in regimen, the 
other in apposition. According to the former, which is given in the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Yulgate, and letamed by Grotius, Lowth, Gose- 
nius, and others, the person addressed is the bearer of good tidings to 
Zion and Jerusalem (compare chap. In. 7 , Nah. n 1). The feminine form 
IS explained by Giotius as an enallage for the masculine, like n^np, Pieacker, 
an idiom, as Bathe thinks, peculiar to ofSicial titles. Gesenius regards it 
as an mstance of the idiomatic use of the feminine singular as a collective, 
like foi (Micah i 11, 12), and agrees with the Targum in mak- 
ing the prophets the object of address. But this whole theory of collective 
feminines is so unnatural, and so imperfectly sustained by the cases which 
Gesenius cites (Lehrg. p. 477 , Heh. Gr, § 105, 2 c), that if the construc- 
tion now in question be adopted, it is better to revert to the hypothesis of 
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Lowtli ami J, D. Miclaaelis, that the Piopliet alludes to the practice of 
celehiatiijjr \ictoiius by the songs of women (See Exocl. xv 20, 21 , 
\i. 31 1 Bam, xuu. 0, 7) But although thns explanation is 
dec.dt‘<ll\ nioie natural than that of Grotius and Gesenius, it is peihaps 
kss '=10 than the ancient one contained in the Poshito and the tliiee Gicek 
vcisions oi AtjUila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, accoidmg to nvhich Zion 
<u deinsalein htisclf is lepresentcd as the beaiei of good tidings to the 
to\\nh oi Judah. This consduction is furthei lecommended by the beautiful 
peistmificatum \ihich it intioduces of the Holy Cit\ as the seat of the tiue 
leliuaai and the Ccntie of the chuich. The ofiiee heio asciibed to it is the 
same that lb iccogniaed m chap n. 8 the laio shall go Joith Jrom Zwn, 
mrl tie looiil of the Loid fom Jemsahm Not only in the lestoiaiion 
fiou uiptiyit^j oi m the poiaonal advent of the Sa\ioui, but in erery 
Hiat aieo of the Loid’s letiiin to his foisaken people, it is the duty of the 
chrach to communicate as yell as to iccene the jo\fnl tidings. The 
explanation of Jerusalem and Zion as meaning then inhabitants among the 
captivity is still inoie aihitiaiy heie than in \er 2, because no leason can 
be guen yhy the exiles fiom the Holy City should be called upon to act as 
heralds to the others, yhereas theie is a beautiful poetical piopnoty m 
gmng that office to the Holy City itself. Let the leadei caiefully obseiye 
lioy man} exegetical emlaiiassments aiise fiom the attempt to confine the 
appl 'cation of the passage to the period of the exile, or to any other not 
paiticulailv indicated. The exhortation, fear itotf does not imply that 
theiG was danger in making* the announcement, but that theie might bo 
doubt and hesitation as to its fulfilment Baines thinks it necessary to 
pU'xent abuse of this text by affiiming that it “ yill not justify boisteious 
pieuchmg, or a loud and unnatuial tone of toice, alike offensive to good 
ta^te, injnuous to health, and destiuctive of the life of the pieaeher,*’ He 
aku mfcis troin it that the glad tidmgs of salvation should be deliveiod 
in an animatt d and aident mannei , the futuie pumshment of the wicked in 
a tone ^cnoiN. solemn, buhdue4, awful ’ 

10 Zi.s tk,-’ Luid Jthovah uill come (oi is coming) in {the peison of) a 
stufiij out, and hts ann {is) ruling for Jam. Xo, Jns htie is %oith him and 
hb nnge^ hf^e huu* The double njn represents the object as alieady 
appt uiing 01 m sight Of the phiase there aie seveial mteipietations 
iJl the iincicnt vtisions make it mean with sf length , but this abstiact sense 
of the adjective is nut sustamed by usage, and the same objection hes, with 
still gieutei fure*e\ agumst Evald’s veision, %n vicioig Aben Ezra and 
Kmidii supph {uith a stiong hand), but whero'^er the entne phiase 
oceu's, the noun is constiued as a feminine Jaichi makes it mean against 
fh bft . 1 a one, vhich Titiinga adopts and appl es the phiase to Satan. But 
U'n’uge iutpiires that vhen it has this sense, should be construed with 
it*- <flj|oet. eithei duectiv, oi by means of the prepositions oi 

Be Bleu UHiards the ^ as iileonastic oi a leth essentup, corresponding to the 
Ertiich construction en roi, m (the character oi peison of) a kmg The 
existence of this idiom m Hebiew is questioned by some emment giam- 
manans, and is at best so unusual that it should not be assumed without 
necessity <^See the comment on chap xsvi. 4, toI. i p. 421 ) The choice, 
however, seems to he between this and the constiuction which explains the 
woidb to mean that be will come with a strong one, as in chap, xxvni. 2, 
the Loid IS said io hu tea strong and mighty one, who should cast the crown 
of Ephiami to the groancl vith his hand. What God is said to do himselt 
m one case, he is reptesented ni the other as accomphshmg by means of a 
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po^Giful msti or agent, wliicli, ho^sever, is tlefiiicd no further* Tho 
essential meaning, common to the two coustnictions, m, that Jeho\uh was 
about to make a special exhibition of his power. — I’ho participle m 

the next clause, is expiossive of eoutmuous action. The cannot rt‘f« r to 
a7m, winch Gesemiis suggests as a }^osslble construi-tum, hfcnii^c 
although sometimes masciihiie, is heie cxpresslv constnieJ as a t<wiiiine. 
The antecedent of the pionoun must be cither Je}io\ ah, or the Strong One, 
according to the sense m which PTHS is taken, a^ dosciiptno of God himself, 
or of his instiuraent. Those who uudeistand that phiaseto moan 
^le si?onfj one, gue the next the sen-^e of ndinj our him. But although 
^ stiictlv deiiotcs 1 elation m general \ub io^ nith ics}^cO and admits of 
canons equivalents in English, itisnc^ei olstwheic used m this stuiso ader 
to tide, which, with seaicclv an exception, is iolIuw\sl by the pi epn'^ [non 
^ The tiuo sense of "h is piobablv the ob\imtS t»uo /fo him, and the clause 
is a poetical desciiption of the aim as acting nid« peiidenth of it^ pe^^essor, 
and as it W’eie m his behalf — Hoie is in xix It), Ps. cix itn Isa. 
xhx 4, noth, IS put ioi its elloct. u waid oi pioduet lln le no need 
of assuming wnth lumchi, >u ellip-^H ot before it. The void itstlf, as 
Aben Ezia well explams it, is equivalent lu meaning to — ,T 1>. 

Michaelis eonsideis it as doubt tul whelliei the peibon heie lefeired to is 
ilescuLed as dispensing oi leceiviug a lowaid, since m oitbci case it would 
be /us The foimei explanation is piefeiied by mobt inteipioteis, some of 
whom supposes a specific allusion to the customarv distiibution of pii/es by 
commandeis after victoiy. Upon this geneial supposition, Lowtli explains 
the phiase lejoie lam. as lefeirmg to the act of stietehing foith the hand, 
or holding out the thing to bo bestowed Those w^ho resti’Ct the passage to 
the Babylonish exiles, foi the most part underst’Uid this clause as piomising 
a reeompence to such of the captives as had patiently cnduied God’s will 
and believed his piomises Emobel, however, understands it as referring to 
the redeemed people as bemg themselves the reeompence of their deliverer ; 
and Henderson adopts the same constiuetion, but applies it to the lecom- 
pence earned by the Messiah This explanation is favoured by what follows 
in the next verse, wheie Jehovah oi his Strong One is clesciibed as a shep- 
herd The tw’o verses may be readilv connected, without any change of 
figure, by supposing that the lost sheep w'hich he has ic‘CO\ered aie the 
reeompence referred to m the verse before us Thus midei stood, the pa'« sago 

may have furnished the occasion and the basis of oui Saviour’s beautiful 
desciiption of himself as the hue shephcid, who lavs dowm his hie fm* the 
sheep, as well as of the figuie drawn fiom the rccovtry of a lost sheep to 
lilustiate the rejoicing in heaven over one icpentant sinner. But a still 
more decisive aigument m favour of this inteipietation is the fact, that m 

every case without exception where and nijpB have the same sense as 
here", the hue ox wages o/a pci son is the hue oi wnges paid to him, and 
not that paid bv him. To gu e it the lattei meaning m this one case, there- 
foie, would be to violate a usage, not mtuely geneitil, but uniform ; and such 
a violation could be justified only by a kmd anddegiee of exegeticai neces- 
sity which no one can imagine to exist in this case. Upon these^ grounds 
it IS probable, not only that Jehovah is here represented as receiving a re- 
waid, but that there is special reference to the reeompence of the Messiah’s 
suffermgs and obedience by the redemption of his people. Aecoidiiig to 
the view which has boon taken of the nexus between these two verses, he- 
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fore him may possibly contam an allusion to the shepherd’s following his 
flock , but it admits of a moie obMOUs and simple explanation, as denoting 
that lecompencc is not only saio, but actually realised, being already in 
his sight or piesence, and with hnih i.e,m immediate possession. 

11 Lilm a bhpheid his dock luU he feed, uitJi his cum uiU he yatlm the 
Umhs.oml i,i his bosom cam/ (them) the Hiitwnj (eites) he mil ((fentlij) lead. 
Although the meaning of this "vcise is plain, it is not easily tianslatcd, on 
account of the peculiar fitness and significancy of the teims employed. 
The uoid coiieclly rendeied feed denotes the whole caio of a shepherd for 
his flock, and has thcicfoie no exact equivalent in English To gather with 
the aim coincides very neaily, although not precisely, with oui phiase to 
take up in the aims. A veiy similai idea is expiessed by leai ing in the 
Losoiu The last clause has been moie misundei stood than any other. 
Most Intel pieteis appeal to have regarded as denoting piegnant, where- 
as it IS the active paiticiple of the veib to suckle oi give suck, and is 
evidently used m that sense m 1 Samuel vi. 7, 10 The foimei explanation 
might appeal to have aiisen fiom a misapipiehension of the Yulgate version, 
fadas, which, as Bochait has shewn by quotations fiom the classics, is 
sometime applied to animals after deliveiy, but while still giving suck. 
But the erroneous explanation is much older, being unambiguously given 

m the Septuagmt (iv yarfrg/ h^rojaag) Aben Ezra also explains as 
synonvinous with wheieas Solomon hen Molek gives the conectmter- 
pietation The essential meanmg of is admitted to 

be that oi leading by all mtoii^ieteis excepimg Hengstenboig, who under- 
takes to show that it always has refeience to sustenance (Commentary 
on the Psalms, under Ps. xxiii 2 ) His stiongest argument is that derived 
from G-en xlvn 17 ; but he seems to have oveilooked 2 Chi on xxvni 15 , 
and even Exod xv 18, which ho owns to be against him, cannot be satis- 
iictoiilv explained on his hypothesis. In that case, both the paiallehsm 
and the consti action m the second clause are decidedly m favour of the old 
opinion, fiom w’hich theie seems, upon the whole, to be no sufiicient leason 
for depaitmg. Fiom the piimaiy and simple sense of leading may be 
readily deduced that oi caiefullv leading or conducting, which as leadily 
suggests the accessoiy idea of benignant and afiectionate piotection. Hen- 
dei son’s btutement, that this verse and the one before it exhibit ccitain 
attributes of the chaiacter and w oik of Christ, is collect, but too lestiieted, 
since the passage is descnptive of the whole iclation which Jehovah sus- 
tains to his people, as then shcpheid, and of which inferior but leal exhibi- 
tions w^eie a Abided long befoie the advent of the Saviour, for example, 
m the restuiation of the Jews fiom exile, which is no moie to be excluded 
firom the scope of this piophetic pictme than to be regarded as its only 
subject 

12 Who hath imasuied the watas in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven nU/i the span, and compiehended in a measure the dust of the 
earth, and weighed in a balance the ^mountains, and the lulh m scales ^ 
There aio two dnoctiy oiiposite opmions as to the genoial idea here ex- 
pressed. Gusemus and others undei stand the question as an mdnect nega- 
tion oi the possibihty of doing w'hat is heie deseiibed The implied answer 
upon this hypothesis, is, Xo one, and the verse is equivalent to the excla- 
mation, How immense are the woiks of God » The ofchei and moie usual 
interpretation understands the question thus Who (but God) has measured 
or can measure, &c ? Thus undei stood, the verse, so far from 
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the immensity of G-od’s woiks, represents them as little m compaiison with 
him, who measuios and distiibutes them with perfect case. The first ex- 
planation deiives some countenance horn the analogy of the next verse, 
wheio the question certainly mvclves an absolute negation, and is tantamount 
to saying, that no one does, or can do, what is theie described. But this 
consideration is not sufficient to outweigh the argument m fa’^our of the 
other explanation, aiising fiom its greater simplicity and obviousness m 
this connection It is also well obsoived by Hitzig, that ni older to convey 
the idea of immensity, the laigest measures, not the smallest, would have 
been employed An object might be too laige to be weighed m scales, or 
held in the hollow of a man’s hand, and yet very far fiom being immense 
or even vast in its dimensions. On the othei hand, the smallness of the 
measure is entiiely appropriate, as shewing the immensity of God himself, 
who can deal with the whole univeiso as man deals with the most minute 
and tiivial objects. — is piopeily a handjul (1 lungs xx 10, E-^ek. 
xiii 19), but IS heie put foi the leceptacle oi measure of that quantity — 
By waleis we aie not to nndoi stand specifically eithei the ocean (Giotius) 
or the wateis above the fiimamont (Bosenmullei), but ’watei c^s a constituent 
element or poition of the globe — The piimaiy meaning of pn is supposed 
by Gesenius to be that of weighing, heie t.ansfeiicd to the moasuie of ex* 
tension Mauiei, with moio piobabilitv, legaids it as a geneiic term for 
measuioment, including that of weight, capacity, and extension. — The 
span IS mentioned as a natmal and univeisal measure of length, to which 
we must likewise applv Jeiome’s tianslation (bihus digitis), and not, as 
Gill imagines, to the quantity of dust which ‘‘ a man can hold between 
his thumb and two fingeis.” — ^In eveiy othei place w^heie oeems, it is 
the constiuct or ahbieviated form of the noaiest equivalent to our 
allf but umfoimly constiued as a noun, meaning piopeiiy the whole of any- 
thmg The Soptuagmt translates it so in this ease hkewise (rSifay r^v 
yjv), and Gesemus, in his Lehigebaude (p 675), givos it as one of the 
cases m which the governing and governed noun aie sepaiated by an inter- 
vening word. In quoting the Hebrew, he madveitently inserts a mahheph 
thus confoimmg the oithography to the usual analogy. But 
having afterwards observed that the Hebiew text has with a conjunctive 
accent, he collected the erroi in his Lexicon and Commentaiy, and referred 
the woid to the root ^13, which does not occur elsewhere m Kal, but the 
essential idea of which, as appears from the Chaldee and Arabic analogy, 
as well as from its own deiivatives m Hebrew, is that of measuring, or 
rather that of holding and containing, which agiees exactly with the common 
English Version {compi eliended) It is a ciiiious and chaiacteristic cir- 

cumstance that Hitzig, in his note upon this passage, revives the explana- 
tion which Gesenius had given by mistake, and atteiwards abandoned, 
appeahng to Ps. xxxv. 10 as an example of the use of {all} with a con- 
j‘unctive accent, and to Isaiah xxxviii 16 as an instance of its sepaiation 
from the dependent noun To this unexpected defence of his own inad- 
vertent errror Gesenius replies, in his Thesaurus (n 663), that clear ex- 
piessions are not to be elucidated by the analogy of dark ones, and that a 
verb IS needed here to balance the veibs measure, mete, and xcet^jh in the 
other clauses. — ^The terms used in the English Bible, scales and lalunce, 
are retained above, but tiansposed, in order to adheie more closely to the 
form of the original, in which the hist woid is a smgular (denotmg propel ly 
an apparatus like the steelyard), while the other is a dual, stnetly denoting 
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apait of scales. This is in fact the etymological impoit of balance, accoid- 
ing to the nsual explanation of the Latin bilanx, as denoting a double dish 
or plate ; but be this as it may, the Enghsh balance docs not, hke the 
plural scales, at once suggest the form of the instmment intended — The 
dust of the ea)th seems to bo heie put for the eaith itself, and is therefore 
not erroneously, though fieely, rendered in the Yulgate m olein teixz 
is piopeily a thud, i e. the thud of another measure, probably the ephah, 
which IS often rendered m the Septuagmt rg/a while the sea/i is 

translated /asV|ov. The name is analogous to qitait (meaning fonith), and 
exactly coincident with tmce, which Skinner defines to be ‘‘a measure so 
called because the third part (tnens) of another measure called a pipe,’* 
but yhich is also used in old Enghsh writers for the thud part of other 
measures. (See Eichardson’s Dictionary, p 1910 ) The ephah, accord- 
ing to the best computation, was eg^uiralent to one Italian modms and a 
half. J. D Michaelis is probably singular in thinking it necessary to ex- 
press the value of the measure in translation, by making the Prophet ask, 
who measuies the dust of the earth with the thud part of a bushel This 
IS not only in bad taste, but hurtful to the sense ; because the liteial com- 
prehension of the earth in this specific measure is impossible, and all that 
the words were intended to suggest is a comparison between the customary 
measurement of common thmgs by man, and the analogous control which 
is exercised by God over all his works. For this end, the general sense 
of measure, which the word has m Ps lixx 6, and which is given to it 
here by the Targum is entirely sufficient. The exact size of the 

Wty is of no more impoitance to the exposition than that of the balance 
or the scales — The idea of accurate exact adjustment, which by some in- 
terpreters is thought to be mcludedm the meaning of this verso, if expressed 
at all, is certainly not prominent, the main design of the description being 
simply to exhibit, not the power or the wisdom of God as distmguishable 
attnbutes, but rather the supreme control m vhich they are both exer- 
cised — ^Ewald connects this verse with the argument that follows, by 
suggesting, as the answer to the question, that certainly no man, and much 
less the image of a man, could do what is heie described — Umbieit con- 
nects it with what goes before, by supposing the Prophet to affiim that the 
gracious Shepherd, just before described, is at the same time all-wise and 
ommpotent, and therefore able to make good the promise of protection to 
his people, 

18. Who hath measnied the sjiint of Jehovah, and {who, as) the man of 
his counsel, mil teach him (or cause him to know)^ According to J D. 
Michaehs, the connection between this verse and the one befoio it is, that 
he who can do the ono can do the other , if any one can weigh the dulls, 
&c., he can also measure the divme intelligence But the natuial con- 
nection seems to be, that he who weighs the hills, &c , must himself be 
mdependont. boundless, and unsearchable.— -The various explanations of 
pf5, as meaning known, instructed, prepared, directed, searched, &c , are 
mere substitutions of what ought to have been said (m the intei|)ietor’s 
camion) for what is said. Although not impossible, it is highly impiobable 
that the word should have a different meaning here fiom that which it 
evidently has in the foregoing verse, where the sense is detoiminod by the 
mention of the span YHaat seems to be denied, is the p 05 bibility of either 
hmiting or estimating the divine intelligence.— Accoi ding to Calvm, wo are 
not to understand by heie the Holy Spirit as a person of the Godhead, 
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but the mind or intellect of God. The Taigum aiLitranly explains li as 
denoting the Holy Spi)it (t e inspiration) m the mouth of all the piopfiets . — 
The last clause is not an answei to the fiist, but a continuation of the 
question Most interpreters suppose the uho to be repeated Luther and 
Bosenmulier make it agree diiectly with the following phiase. (fVhat 
counsello}^ &c ) The latest writers make the constiuction relative as well 
as mtcirogative. Who ivas (or is) the counselloi that taught hi?n‘^ A 
Simpler constiuction is that given in oui Bible, which supplies neither in- 
tenogative nor relative and (heiny) his counselloi, or {as) his coitmelloi , 
hath tauf/ht him. The translation of the hst veib as a preteiite is entiiely 
arbitral V. Both tenses seem to have been used, as m many othei cases, 
for the puipose of making the imphed negation more exclusive Who has, 
and iiho icill or can^ — ^Ewald, lejectmg the usual combination o£man with 
counsel m the sense of coimselloi, makes one the subject, and the other the 
0 eject of the veib, “ and_^re\eals — though a man — ^his counsel to him” 
The same constiuction seems to bo at least as old as Alias Montanus, who 
aanslates the clause vii consilium ejusscue faciet earn In favoui of the 
usual inteiprotation is its gi eater simplicity, and the occuirence of the 
pluial form, the men of my counsel, in the obvious sense of counscllois, m 
Ps cxix. 24 — Lowth’s tianslation {one of his council) gives a sense to 
not sustained by usage, and Baines’s modification of it [one of Jus 
counsel) intioduees an idea wholly modem and mele^ant — Calvin supposes 
that the Piophot, having spoken of the goodness of God in vei 11, and of 
his power in ver. 12, heie pioceeds to magnify his \Msdom But both 
these veises aie designed alike to set foith his supremacy and independence, 
by desciibing him as measuring and legulating all things, while himself 
incapable either of measmement oi legulation. 

14. Whom did he consult (or mtli ichom took he counsel) and he made 
Imn understand, and taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
Imowledge, and the way of understanding [who) will make him know ^ 
The consecution of the tenses is the same as in the foregoing verse The 
indiiect construction of the second and following verbs, by Lowth and the 
later German writers (that he should mstruct him, &c ), is not only forced, 
but inconsistent with the use of the conversive future, and a gratuitous sub- 
stitution of an occidental idiom for the somewhat harsh but simple Hebrew 
syntax, in which the object of the first verb is the subject of the second. 
iVhat man did he (the Lord) consult, and he (the man) made him (the 
Lord) to understand, &c. The sense is given, but wuth little change of 
form, in the English Version, by repeatmg the interrogative pionoun W ith 
whom look he counsel, and (ivho) instnicted him or made him undei stand ? — 
The preposition before path is undeistood by Hitzig, Ewald, and Umhreit, 
as denoting the subject of mstruction taught him lospeetmg or concerning 
(uhe)) the path of judgment Gesenius and Hendowerk regaid it as a mere 
connective of the verb with its object * taught him the path, &e But the 
most satisfactory explanation is the one proposed by Knobel, who attaches 
to the veib the sense of guiding, and retains the pioper meaning of the par- 
ticle This is confirmed by the analogy of the synonymous verb niin, which 
oiigmally means to guide, and is also constiued with the same preposition 
(Ps xxxu. 8, Prov. iv 11) — judgment we must either understand dis- 
cretion, in which case the whole phrase will be synonj^ous with way of 
understanding in the parallel clause, or rectitude, m which case the whole 
phrase will mean the r ight way, not m a moral sense, but in that of a way 
conducting to the end desired, the nght way to attain that end. As these 
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ai-. oiilj diilcreni cxpief^sions of tlie same essential idea, the question is of 
little cxogctieal importance. — The pliual niDUfl, liteialty unde) standings, is 
not on Aialusm, I^ohcl elset^hcie afiiims of tins whole class of woids, 
hilt a Hehicw idiom, denotmg fulness oi an emmont degieo of the 

qualiu ill question, just as rilDDn is used in the book of Pio\erbs to denote 
the highest ^usdom, the ^apientiu hjpostatica [Sec Hcngstenbeig on the 
Ptntaieiich, ^ol i p 258, and on Psalm xlis 3 (4) J — Jaichi, tvith 
chaiucteiistic nationality, legaids this as a contiast, not between God and 
mrai, but beiween Isiaol and othei nations “ With which of the Gentiles 
d^d ho taL cornstl as he did wuth the piophets, as it is said of Abraham, 
Tne Loid .vnd, Shall I hide fiom Abiaham what I am about to do — 
Junius ond Ticmellius make the fiist -yeib lecipiocal, and all the lest le- 
fio\xre {iUtm quo iommiuntaiit consdimn, ut tni>t)ue)it se, itc ^), which is 
whollv giataitoiis and foiced — The fiist danse of this reise is quoted m 
Item 11 34, with the following w’oids added o) trJw hathfi)st given to hm, 
and It s/iall he ) ecinnpensed unto linn wfain^ As this addition is also found 
m the Alesandiian to\t of the Septuagint, J D. Michachs infeis that it 
has dropped out of the Hebrew It is more piohable, howevei, that the 
woids were intioduecd into the Septuagint from the text m Eomans, wheie 
they aio leallv no pait of the quotation fiom Isaiah, but the apostle’s own 
paraphiase ot il, or addition to it, the foim of which may have been sug- 
gested by the fii’st clause of Job xli 3 (in the English Bible, xli. 11) Such 
aliusne imitatious occui dsowhoie in Paul s wiitmgs (See the remaiks 
on 1 Cox% 1 . 20, and its connection with Isaiah sxxiii. 18, p. 14) In the 
present case, the addition agiees fully with the spirit of the passage quoted; 
since the aid m question, if it had been aflbided, would be fau’ly entitled 
to a lecompeuce 

lo L<*, nations as a diop fiom a hucKet, and as dust on scales aie reckoned, 

islnuds (i^ an atom he uill tale itp He is independent, not only of nature 
and el individual men, but of netions The Septuagint gives in the Chaldee 
sense ot loaymg the sentence incomplete notwithstanding the attempts 
of the modi-in cditois to cany the eonstiuction thiough seveial veises By 
fi^st clause, the Enghsh Vcision impaus the compact 
shength ot the espiession Both membeis of the clause aie to be con- 
st! tied with the leib at the end This veib Be Wette and Hendeweik 
explain a-s incanmg me to oc leckoned [sind zu achten), but although ting 
fatnio sense is common m the Niphal paiticiple, it is not to be assumed in 
the pieteiite without necessity . The sense is rathei that they aie alieady 
SO cun''ile’od Luther gives “)p the sense of a diop lemaimng in a 
bucket when the water is pomed out, coixcspondmg to the parallel expies- 
sion oi an atum which lemams in the balance aftei anjiihing is w'eighed 
Hitzig also tianslates the last word in the hfcket {mi Eunei), Mauiei gives 
the strict tianslation/im/i a bucket, and supjDOScs hanguuj to be undeistood 
{dt ^ eh as this is not an ob'yioas ellipsis, it is better to 

explam the as simply expressmg the piopoition of the diop to the con- 
tents of the bucket, a chop out of a whole bucket Next to this, the simplest 
explanation la the one suggested m the English Veision, which seems to 
take the phrase as an indirect expiession foi a diop of untei But as the 
mention oi the bucket would in that case be supeifiuoiis, the other explana- 
tion IS entitled to the pieieienee Dust oj the scales or balance, i e. dust 
reslmg on it, but without sensiblj aliectmg its equilibiium The Vulgate 
{nnnnentiun state) a) seems diioctly to loxeise the meaning of the 
phrase, m which the dust is obnously spoken of as having no appieciable 
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T^eiglii. The exegetieal tradition in decisive m favour of explaining to 
mean fine dust, while the unifoim usage of the word m other cases would 
requiie the sense of cloud It is possible indeed that the image which the 
Prophet intended to suggest was that of a cloud m the balance, the idea of 
ostieme levity being then conveyed by compaiison with the weight of what 
is commonly icgarded as imponderable. The weight of authority is all in 
favour of the other sense, which may be readily connected with the common 
one, by supposing pnt^ to mean first a cloud in geneial, then a cloud of dust 
in paiticular, and then dust in geneial, or moie specifically fine minute 
dust. p!l, from PS*?, to crush or pulveiize, denotes any minute poition oi 
a solid substance, and in this connection may be well expressed by atom 
The Seventy seem to have mistaken it for P^, saliva, spittle, and tians- 
lates it (SiBkog G-esenius gives the geneial sense ot lands, and then 
notes this usage of the word as a sign of later date But why may not 
tslands, in the strict sense, be intended hero as much as hills and moun- 
tains in ver, 12 ^ The only objection is founded on the paialielism , but 
this is imperfect, even if wo give its widest s.nso. J. I) Michaelis 
goes to the opposite extreme, by making it mean Eniope and Asia Minoi. 
Babbi Jonah explains as the Niphal of to thiow or cast, and this 
explanation is letained by Knobol In like mannci, Aquila has Xc^rh 
^aXXojamv. But most inteipieters agice m making it the future Kal of 
which m Syiiac and Chaldee means to laise or lift up. On the former 
supposition, it must either agree iriegulaily with the pluial islands, oi with 
a lolativo to bo supplied (like an atom which is cast away) This last con- 
stiuction IS consistent also with the other derivation of the verb. Thus 
Itosenmullei has, qnc7n tollit tollens , and Mauier, which it (the wind) cm- 
nes off But the simplest construction is the one which makes the 
dll cot object of the verb, as in the Enghsh Version Ew^ald gives the verb 
itself the sense of poising, weighing, which is too specific 

10 And Lebanon is not enough for hmmng, and its beasts aie not 
enough for a sacrifice The supremacy and majesty of God aie noTV pro 
sented m a moie leligious aspect, by expressions borrowed from the Mosaic 
ritual He is not only independent of the power, but also of the good wull 
of his croatuies. This general allusion to oblation, as an act of homage or 
of friendship, suits the connection better than a specific reference to expia- 
tion. The insufiSicioucy of these offerings is set forth, not m a formal pro- 
position, but by means of a stiikmg mdividaahsatmn For general terms 
he substitutes one striking instance, and asserts of that what might bo 
asserted of the rest If Lebanon could not suliico, what could ^ The 
imagery hero used is justly dosciibed by Umbieit as magnificent Nature the 
temple , Lebanon the altar , its lordly woods the pile , its countless beasts 
the sacrifice There is a strong idiomatic peculiarity of form m this 
voiso. and are properly both nouns m the construct state, the 
first meaning non-existence and the other sufficiency The nearest ap- 
proach m English to the form of the origmal is nothing of sujficiemy of 
burning , but as usual, includes oi indicates the verb of existence, 
and is followed by a noun expressive of the end for which a thmg is 
said to be or not to be sufficient. Clericus and liosenmiiller give "^5^5 
the sense of kindling, which it sometimes has (e g Exod. xxxv 3, Lev 
vi 6) , but as this differs fiom hurnmg only in being limited to the in- 
ception of the piocess, and as it seems more natural to speak of wood 
enough to burn than of wood enough to kindle, there is no cause of do 
parting from the usual interpretation. The collective (animal for 
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wiimah), having no equivalent in English, although common in Hebrew, 
can be lepieseiitcd only by a pluiai — is the technical name appro- 
puated m the law of Moses to the oidmaiy saciifice foi general C3^pia- 
tion. It seems to denote stnctly an ascension oi ascent, being so called, 
either horn the mounting of the vapour, or from the ascent of the whole 
victim on the altai As the phiaso by which it is commonly tianslated 
in the English Bible {hiunt-^opii-nq) is not an exact ei}mological equiva- 
lent, and as no stiess seems to be laid heie upon the species of obla- 
tion, the general term ofeniiq or sacrifice would seem to bo sufficiently 
specific. (Compaie with this veise chap Iwi 1, 1 Kings viii 27, 
2 Chion. VI 18, Ps 1. 8-13 ) 

17 All the nations nothinq befoie Juw, less than notJiinrf and vanity aie 
enunfedio him. The pioposition of vei 15 is lepcatod, but in still more 
absolute and universal teims Instead of nations, he says all the nations ; 
instead of likening them to giams of sand or diops of watei, he denies 
then very being. Befoie him does not simply mean in his \iew or esti- 
mation, but in comparison with him, the piimaiy impoit of being such 
as to suggest the idea of two objects brought together or confionted for 
the pmpose of corapaiison So, too, the paiallcl expression does not 
mean ly him (which is seldom, if evei, so expressed in Hebrew), but 
with lespect to him, or simply to him in the same sense as when wo say 
that one thmg oi person is nothing to another, e not to be compared 
vith rt The same use of to, even without a negative, is clear from such 
expiossions as Hyperion to a Satyr That God is the aibitei who 
thus decides between himself and his creatures, is still implied m both 
the phiases, although not the sole or even prominent idea meant to be 
expiessed by eithei — The stiuctuio of the sentence is exactly like that of 
the fiist clause of vei 15, and the same remark is applicable, as to the 
insertion of the substantive verb m the English Yeision — The paiticle 
as may eithei be a meio connective, ^ethoned as nothing, z e reckoned 
/or or reckoned to he nothing, which is rather an English than a Hebrew 
idiom, 01 it mav serve to soften the expression by suggesting that it is 
not to be liteiallv understood, m which case it is nearly equivalent to 
as it were So the Vulgate * Quasi non nnt, sic sunt coi am eo — The 
etymological distinction between and is that the latter moans 
annihilation or the end of being, the former absolute nonentity In this 
case, the weaker term is asbimilated to the stronger by the addition of 
another word, denoting desolation or emptmess, and heie used as a 
formula of intense negation The preposition hefoie is explained 
by some as connective of the veib with its object, reckoned for nothing , 
which construction seems to he as old as the Septuagmt (s/g ov§h s^oy/c- 
Stjocd/), but IS not sufficiently sustamed hx the usage oi the Hebicw par- 
ticle Otheis make it an expression of resemblance, like the Vulgate {quasi 
minium), vhich seems to be a mere conjecture fiom the parallelism, and is 
cqualh at variance with usage Calvin (followed by the English Veision, 
Cleiicua, Vitringa, Umbieit, andEwaldin the fiist edition of his Giammar) 
makes the p comparative, and understands the phrase as meamng less than 
nothing. To tins it is objected by Gesenius, that it does not suit the 
paiallelism (a virtual asseition that a chmax is impossible m Hebrew 
composition), and that the idea is too fai -fetched (zio gesucht ) ; to 
which Hitzig adds that there is no word to mean less, and that if the 
were really comparative, the phrase would necessarily mean iAaw 
nothing. These objections are icuewed by Knobel, without any notice of 
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UmLieit s answei to the last, viz. that the idea of minoritj is sn^ffcsted bv 
the contea^t , that less than nothimj could not well be otbervise expios&ed*. 
and that e\en if it meant mo^e than nothing^ it would still be an eouiveikuit 
expiession, meaning more of nothing than nothing itself. Gosenius, in his 
Coniinontaiy, makes the an expletive or pleonastic paiticle, of common 
use m Aiabic, so that the phiaso means simply nothing. But in his Le\i- 
cons he agrees with Hitzig and Maurei m giving it a partitive sense, 6/ 
nothing, 2 e. a, pait of nothing, 'i^hich, as Hitzig says, is heie conceived of 
as a gieat concioto oi aggregate, of which the thing m question is a poihon. 
But as the whole must be gi eatoi than the part, this explanation is essen- 
tially identical with Cabin’s (less than nothing), which Gosenius admits, 
but stili objects to the lattei as being less poetical than mathematical The 
leadei may dettimme foi himself* whethei it is any moie gesucht than that 
prefciied to it, oi than that pioposed by Hendeweik, who seems to undei- 
stand the p as indicating the mateiial oi soiuce, as if he had said, (made 
ox^ oduced) out of nothing and lamty The common giound assumed b\ 
all these explanations is, that the veise conttims the stiom^est possible c v- 
pressi on of m=?ignificance and e’\en non-existenee, as picdicable even ui 
whole nation^;* m compaiison with God, and m his presence. 

18 And (now) to uhom iidl ye hhen God, and what likeness uill ijc <..//?- 
paie to him ? The inevitable logical conclusion from the pievious consideia- 
tions is that God is One and that there is no othei Fiom this, tiio 
Biophet now proceeds to aigue that it is folly to compare God even w^ith the 
most exalted cieatuie, how much moie with lifeless mattei The logical 
lelaiion of this veise to what precedes, although not indicated in the text, 
maybe rendered dealer by the mtioduction of an illative paiticle 
theiejoie, &c ), oi moie simply by inseitmg now, which iS often used in 
such connections. (See foi example Ps ii 10, and Hengstenbeig s Com- 
mentaiy, vol. i p. 44 ) The last clause admits of two consti actions, 
both amounting to the same thing in the end What likeness oi lesem- 
blanco (i e. what similar object) wull ye compare to him Or, what corn- 
pauson will ye %7istitute lespectmg him ^ The last agrees best with the 
usage of the veib, as meaning to aiiange, piepaie, or set in older (to com- 
paie, only mduectly and b} implication) , while at the same time it avoids 
the unusual combination of compaiing a likeness to a thing oi person, 
instead of eompaimg the two objects for the purpose of discoxeimg their 
likeness — The use of the divine name (expressive of omnipotence) is 
heie emphatic and significant, as a jirepaiation for the subsequent exposure 
of the impotence of idols The iorce of the original expression is retained 
in Vitimga’s version (Deum fortem) 

19 The image a cane) has tn ought, and a gddei with gold shall oveilay 
It, and chains of silve) (he is) casting. The ambiguous constiuction of the 
first clause is the same in the oiiginal, where we may either supply a rela- 
tive, or make it a distinct proposition. In favour of the first, which is a 
jfiequent elhpsis both m Hebrew and English, is the fact, that the verse 
then eontams a direct answei to the question m the one before it. What 
have you to set over against such a God 9 The image which an ordmaiy 
woikman manufactures. It enables us also to account for the position of 
the image at the beginnmg of the sentence, and foi its having the definite 
aiticie, while the following nouns have none, both which forms of expres- 
sion seem to be significant, the image which a iroikman (i e, any workman) 
can produce — The consecution of the tenses seems to shew, that the writer 
takes bis stand between the commencement and the end of the piocess, and 
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it ass acluaUTgomg on. The camr has ahcady wrought the 
ima“e and the gildor is about to oveilay it —There is a seeming mcon- 
iTiiuV between the stiiet etymological souses of the nouns and YOib in 
this clause CHO is pioperly a eatvei, and 7DB a caived or grayen image , 
uhei'ei as doscnptiie of a pioeess of ait, can only mean to melt, cast 
m found 'This can only he accounted for upon tho supposition, that the 
. 1 ? ™ tbp nnnns 01 both, have acquired m usage a moie extensne or 
luLfinite meaning! In the tianslakon above given, the discrepancy has 
lemoved by giving to tho voih the general sense oi wrought, and to the 
Tst noSat of linage, which it evidently has in other places, where a 
c^ntiaXis exhibited between God and idols, of com se without logaid to 
the mode of thou foimation (See foi example chap ^i. 8, and the no o 
on chan xxx. 22, vol.i p 482 )— is piopeilyameZfei, a,nd is elsewheie 
applied both to tho smeltei 01 find of metals (Piov xxv 4), and to the 
foiLdci or castei of images (Judges 'mi. 4) The woid although 

not an exact tianslation, has boon used above, as moio appiopiiato m bis 
connection than the common version joZdsmvtA— ^5?, which elsewheie 
means to beat out metal mto thin plates, hero denotes the application of 
such plates as an ornamental coveimg. Hendeison lopeats this voib, in 
its oncunal sense of bealmg out, before chains of sifoer Hitzig and Ewald 
conlmue the construction of the fiist clause through the second, and take 
fins as a noun, lepcatod foi the sake of a saacastie effect. (4«(Z with svZm- 
dimni the golchmitli ) A similai construction had before been given by 
Cooctius, who supphes the substantive veib {et smt catena arg^m 
tabri'). But the diftbrent mode of writing the word m the two clauses (fl^s 
and seems to favour tho opinion of Gesemus and most other waiters, 
that the lattei is a veibal foiin. Lowth reads m the preterite, on 
the authoiit’r of twenty-seven manusciipts and three editions. Maurei ex- 
plains it as the Pimtui Pool, of which, however, there is no example else- 
where Gesemus regards it as a paiticiple used for the present tense. It 
is really equivalent to oni continuous or compound present, denoti^ vvhat 
is actuaUy now m piogiess. — The silver chains may be consideied either 
simply oinamental, or as mtended to suspend the image and prevent its 

20^ (As foi) the (man) impovenshed (hy) offering, a tree (that) wdl not 
rot he chooses, a wise ca,tet 7ie seels for it, to set vp an image (that) shall 
not he moied "While the iich waste them gold and silver upon idols, the 
poor are equally extravagant m wood. None of the usual meamngs of l?p 
IS here appropiiate From the noun ni33DD (treasures, stoies), Rabbi 
Jonah derives the sense of rich, while all the modern writeis arc agreed in 
aivins it the opposite meanmg, although doubtful and divided as to the 
etymolovy. As the foim is evidently that of a paiticiple passive, the best 
translation seems to be impovetuhed, and the best constiuction that pio- 
posed by Gesemus m his Lehrgebaude (p 821), impoverished by oblation 
or rohmous gifts. It is true, that m his Commentary and Lexicons he 
abandons this constiuction, on the ground of an objection made by one of 
his reviewers, that it does not smt the context, and adopts the one which 
most succeeding wiiteis have repeated, viz , poor as to offering, that is, 
too poor to make a costly one, or, as 'Cocceius shghtly modifies the sense, 
fnigalior oblationis. To this there is a sti'ong philological objection, 
that though a voiy common word, is nowhere else applied to an 

image,^and that an image could not be naturally called an offenng On 
the other hand, the objection from the context, so submissively allowed by 
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Gosenms, is not only vagne but founded on a supoifcial mq-w of tlic con- 
nection. To say that the pool man uses ^ood instead of gold and silver, 
IS cobeiont and appropiiato, but fai loss signiiicant and striking fb.in to 
say, that the man '^ho has already i educed himself to want bv lavish gifts 
to his idol, still continues his devotions, and as ho no loDget can afford an 
image of the piecioiis metals is losolvod at least to have a durable 
wooden one. Thus undeistootl, the ’scise adds to the goneiol dosciijition 
a paitieulai tiait highly expiessne of the foliv of idolateis The deboitiom 
by Gesenms of his hist opimon diffeis from that mentioned in the exposi- 
tion of ver. 12 m this lespect, that while he theio iLlmiiuishes his foimor 
ground as having been assumed through inad\eitanco and mistake, he hero 
continues to asseit that what he hist proposed is still the most giammati- 
cal constmctioii (as evinced by the analogs of chap, i 20, 1 Kin^^ vxii, 
10, Ex xxviii 11, &c.), but abandons it in defeience to an unmeaning and 
gratuitous objection The obscuiity of this phiase, even to the ancient 
wiiters, IS appaient from its omission in the Heptuagmt and Yulgale, and 
from Jeiome’s explanation of ativiuhan Vi'& a kind of w’ood — In the next 
clause, the Yulgato makes tinn the subject of the {tnbfex <iai)icns 

quent quomodo, ttc , but the common construction is moie Uiitaiai, be- 
cause it makes the conduct of the devotoo still the subject oi desciiption. 
Wise IS heie used in what ajipeais to bo its piimaiy moaning of ait siicaliy 
skilful (See the note on chap in. 3, p.llO ) h may eithei bo leiicxivo {Jor 
himself) i as some considei it m ^ei 11, and as till admit 1<to bo m ver 
9, or it may be refored to )'V. Haimg seemed the stulT, he seeks fo) it a 
skilful voikman As YV is an obMous antecedent, and as the leiioxive use 
of the pionouns is compaiatively rare, this last constmclion seems entitled 
to the prcfeience — Although to pepare is a ^eiv common meaning of p-H, 
its piimaiy sense of setting upiight or meeting is entitled to the pioieionce, 
not only upon etymological giounds, but because it agiees bettei with the 

followmg expiession, which stands m antithesis, not to the pre- 

paration of the image, but to its election or establishment, m -which the 
previous piepaiation is of course imphed. — As kinds of wood regarded by 
the ancients as perfectly durable, Giotms enumerates the cypiess, grape- 
vme, juniper, and mulbeny , Eosenmuller the olive, cedai, hr, and oak , to 
which Gesenius adds the lotus and the fig-tree. There is no need, how- 
ever, of supposing a specific lefeience to any one or moie of these varieties. 

21. Wdl you not Lnoiv^ mil yon not hem ^ has it not been told yon fiom 
the fist ^ have you not unde) stood the foundations {oYfom the foundations) 
of the eat th ? The tenses of the verbs in the first clause have been aiiously 
and aibitiaiily explained by difieient mteiprefceis. The English Yeision and 
some others exchange both the futures foi praoters {haie ye not knoivn ^ 
have ye not heard ^) without any satisfactory leason oi authority. So far 
IS such a reason from being aftoided by the addition of the pieiente m 
this place, or the use of the piaeteis and 0^^*^ 28, that it 

rather proves the contrary, and makes it necessary to letain the strict sense 
of the fotures. Still moie capncious is the explanation of the fiist veib as 
a present, and the second as a piaeter, by the Yulgate and some modern 
WTiteis {do you not hioii ^ have you not heani ?) With as much or as little 
reason Cocceins combines the present and the futuie {do you not knou ^ 
mil you not hear '3), There is less objection to the rendermg of both verbs 
m the present tense by Luther {know you not^ heai you not^). But the 
most satisfactory, because the safest and most regular construction, is the 
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stiiet one giren in tlie Septnagmt (oj ou/, a/.oi(!s6§s ,), revived by 

Lowtb {mil yon nut Inoiv^ mil you not heat'^), and approved by Ewald 
(o uollt ik) nuht e)lehn o uulU ilu nitht huien^^) The clause is thou 
not a meie expiession of suipiise at their not knowing, but of concern or 
indignation at their being unwilling to know Theie is no inconsistency 
between tins explanation of the fiist two questions and the obvious meaning 
of the thud, because the pi oof ot then unwillingness to heai and know was 
the lact of then having been mfoimcd horn the beginning — is not 
a ineie indefinite expression meaning long ago, of old, oi the like, but must 
leier to some specific tonunus a quo, which Aben Ezia takes to be the 
beginning of life Tins w^ould be moie appiopiiato if an individual woie 
the object of addiess Othois undeistand it to mean, fiom tbe beginning 
of V our national existence, which supposes too exclusive a lefeience to the 
Jews m exile Ncithei of these objections lies against the lefeionco of the 
woids to the beginning of the human lace, Oi of the woild itself, which is, 
moicovei, lavouied by the subsequent appeal to the cieation Kiuicln 
explains as an allusion to the cahhalah oi Jewish tiadition, and Hilzig 
likewise thinks theie is a twofold appeal to nature and tiadition, or, as 
Calvin moie sciiptui ally states it, to the woid and v/oiks of God. But 
although tins affoids a good sense, it may perhaps be too gieat a lefinement 
on the plain impoit of the woids, which would seem to refer simply to the 
teFitimoDV of external natuie, and to moan that they who question the exist- 
ence or supiemacy of one God are without excuse, as Paul says, because the 
innsible things oj him pom the o cation of the uoild aie cleaihj seen^ being 
undo stood hij the things that cue made, to wit, his eternal i^owei and God- 
head (Bom 1 . 20 Compaie Acts xiv. 17, xvii 24.) — ^In the last clause 
Gesemus and most of the latei writers connect the verb directly with the 
noun, as meaning, have you not consideied (or hare you not unde) stood) the 
foundatiom of the eaith ? Otheis, adheimg to the Masoietic accents, which 
foibid the immediate giammatieal conjunction of the voih and noun, piohx 
a pieposition to the lattei Have ijoxi not undei stood {fiom) the founda- 
tions of the eaith^ The paiticle thus supplied may eithei be a particle of 
time, as explamed by Junius and Ewald {since the oeation), or indicate the 
souice of knowledge {pom the oeation), as explained by Calvin The 
httei is moie obvious and simple in itself, but the other is favomed by the 
parallelism, as is umvei sally allowed to have a tempoial meaning. 
Lowth's emendation of the text, by the actual mseition of the preposition, 
is superfluous, and theiefore madmissible — By the foundations of the eaith 
we are not to undeistand a liteial description of its stiucture, noi an allusion 
to the four elements of earth, air, fiie, and watei, upon which Kimehi hcie 
inseils a dissertation, but as a substitution of the concrete for the abstract 
the foundations of the earth being put, by a natuial and common figure^ 
for its being founded, % e. its cieation ^ ^ 

22 The {one) sitting on (or ovei) the cucle of the earth, and its viha- 
h Hants {are) as gi assliojrper s (or locusts), the one spreading like a veil (or 
awning) the heavens, and he stretches them out hke the tent to dicell in. The 
relative con&ti action, he that sitteth, is substantially conect, but it is better 
to retain, as far as possible, the form of the original, as given above. The 
woids may then be construed with the verb of existence understood! as in 
the English Version {it is he that sitteth), or with the last veib in the pre- 
ceding verse {have ye not considered the one sitting^ &e ) — The circle of the 
earth may either mean the earth itself, or the heavens by which it is sur- 
mounted and encompassed (Solomon Ben Melek, pfiq This 
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expression has been uiged with equal propiiety by Gill as a proof that the 
Prophet was acquainted with the true shape of the eaith, and by Knobel as 
a pioof that he had a false idea of the heavens. On the absurdity of such 

^ A® ? J>o mentioned the 

lemoik of Hendeweik, ttat God is heie desciibed as bearing just the same 
proportion to mankind that the latter beai to insects • The same compaiison 
occnis in Num xiii. 88 3}n is now commonly explained to mean a species 
of locust, winch of oomse has no effect upon the point of the compaiison, 

e essential idea being that of bestwlie (Galvin) or muinta (innnnntia 
(tootius) —pi is properly a fine cloth, heie applied, as Lowth supposes, to 
the awning spread ovei the open couits of oiiental houses It has been 
disputed whethei the last woids of the \cisc moan foi himself to dwell in, 
01 for man to dwell in. But they leally foim pait, not of the dnect 
desenption, but of the compaiison, like a tent pitched for dwellmg in, an 
Idea dis^tly expressed in the tianslation both by Hendeison (« dwellma- 
tent) and Ewald {das Wohn~.clt).-VIith this vmse compile chaps xlii. 5, 
xliv 24 , Job IX 8 , Ps. CIV 2 t i > 

28 The (one) hinr/ini/ (liteiillv (filing oi pnltinif) jninces to nothinq, 
me jiidqes (oi iiileii,) of the emth like emptineB^ (oi desolation') he has made. 
Not only natiiie but man, not only individuals but nations, not only na- 
tions but thtjir luleis, aie completely subject to tbe powei of God The 
Septuagmt undeistands as meaning so as to lule over nothin<y 
ojhb implying the loss of then autboiity The Vulgate stiangely 

lendeis a soutatoies^ a veision piobably suggested by the 

Chaldee t?, a secret. j 


meie they, not eien sown, fiot even looted m the 
(j)ound then stock, and he heathed (or blew) upon them, and they 
untheied, and a wlwliund like the chaf shall take them up (or away). 
The Targum gives 75 the sense of though Aben Ezra and 

Kimchi that of as if (IPXD), which last is adopted by Luthei and Calvin, 
Gesenius and the later German wnteis all agree that the compound phrase 
has heie the sense of scatcely. N by itself denotes accession, and may 
sometimes be expressed by yea or yes, sometimes by also or even. It is not 
impossible that m the present case the m one clause, and the coriespond- 
mg OJ in the other, wore intended to connect the statements of this veise 
with the one before it. As if he had said, not only can God ultimately 
bung them to destruction, but also when they aie not yot planted, &c. , not 
only by slower and more potent means, but (dso by breathing on them, 
Anothei possible solution is that yes and no aie heie combmed to expiess 
the idea of unceitainty, as il* he had said, they are and aie not sown, 
planted, &c , i. e. when they aie scarcely sown, or when it is still doubtful 
whether they are sown. But peihaps the simplest and most natural con- 
struction is the one assumed above m the translation, wheie the phiase is 
taken as substantially equivalent to our not even, yielding the same sense 
m the end with the usual modern version scaicely The futme form which 
some give to the veibs is wholly aibitraiy. He is desenbing the destruc- 
tion of the great ones of the earth as already effected , and even if the 
prccters hepmtenta pwpketica, there is no more need of givmg them the 
future form in English than in Hebrew, The tiansition to the future in 
the last clause is analogous to that m ver 19, and has the same effect of 
shewing that the point of observation is an intermediate one between the 
beginning and the end of the destroymg process. The essential meaning 
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of the 'whole veise is, that God can extnpate them, not only m the end, 
but in a moment , not only m the height of then piospeiity, hut long 
befoie they ha%e attained it J B. Michaclis supposes a paiticular allu- 
sion to the fiequency yith "yhich the highest families became extinct, so 
that theie is not no^Y on earth a loyal houbo which is the lineal lepiescnta- 
tive of any lace that leigned m ancient times It is possible, howevoi, 
that the ■words may have lefeiencc to the national existence of Israel as a 
nation, the end of which, with the continued and moie gloiious existence of 
the chuich, independent of all national icstiictions, may he said to con- 
stitute the great theme of these piophecies 

25. And now to{idliow) will ye hied me, and {to whom) shall I he equal ? 
saith the Holy One He winds up his aigument h\ coming hack to the 
timmphani challenge of ^oi 18 This lepotition docs not seem to ha^e 
stiuck any one as indicating a stiophical aiiangemeiit, although such a 
conclusion would be q^uite as Yalid as in many othei cases The indnect 
constiuction of the second veib as a subjunctive \iha^ 1 may oi Uiotdd he 
equal), although piefeiied bj Luthei, Cahm, and most modan wiiteis, is 
much less simple in itself, and less consistent with the geiuus and usage of 
the language, than its stiict tianslali<n as a futiue, continuing dnectly the 
inteiiogation of the othei clause — The epithet Holy is in tins connection 
well explained by J B. Michaelis as including ail that distinguishes be- 
tween God and his cieatiues, so that the antithesis is poifect (Compare 
chap, VI 3, \ol. 1 page 147 ) T, 

26 Lift up on high you) eyes and see — uho hath oeatecl these — {and 
who ^s) the {one) hmgmg out ly numler ihei'i host ^-^io all of them by 
name mil he call-^from abundance of might and {because) stiong in jpotoei 

not onejaileth (literally « man not nmsccl oi found u anting) The 

same exhoitation to hit up the ejes otcuis elscwhcie m Isaiah (chap. 
xxxMi 28, xlix 18, h 4 — The constiuction is not, see {him) uho cheated 
these, 01 , see uho oecded these, hut, as the accents indicate, see, behold, the 
heavens and the heavenly bodies, and then as a distinct mtci legation, uho 
created these There is moic doubt as to the question whether the 
following woids continue the inteiiogation oi contain the ansv^er to it In 
the foimei case, the senseis, Who treated these ^ {who b) the {one) biingmy 
out, &c, In the latter case, If 7m oeatecl these ^ The {one) hinging out, 
&c This last IS favouied by the analogy of chap \li 4, 26, xlu 24, and 
other places, wheie a similai question is immediately succeeded by the 
answer. But m this case such an answer would be almost unmeaning, 
smee it would meiely say that ho who lules the heavenly bodies made 
them. It is much moie natiuai to undeistand the last clause as completing 
the desciiption — To hing cut is a mihtaiy teim, as appeals fiom chap, 
xliii 17, and 2 Sam v. 2 It is applied as heie to the host of heaven in 
Job xxxvjii 82. — Instead of lymwibei, Zw ingle and Hendoison undei- 
stand the phiase to mean in number, i e, in girat numl eis, just as HDIl 
means uith miqlit or mightily But the common explanation of the phiase 
as denoting oidei and airangement is favomtd not only by the militai v form 
of the w^hole desciiption, but by the paiallei cxpiession by name, which is 
not used to qualify the noun hut the veih, and to she'w m what way the 
commandei of this mighty host exeits his power, m what way he kings 
out and calls his soldieis, viz , by numboi and 1} name. The refeience of 
these clauses to the using of the heavenly bodies makes them too specific., 
and confounds dnect desciiption with compaiison The sense is that the 
stars aie like an aimj which its leader lungs out and enrmeiates, the 
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particular points of the lesomblanee being left to tlio imagination. The 
o^pLumtion of by Gescnius and olheis as au abstr<tct moaning 
stungth is neitbei jubtiiied by usage noi leqiiiied b\ tbe contort, sm<*e the 
■vvoid may be applied as a descnptive epithet to God, who is the subject of 
the sentence. It is an old and singular opinion that the strength here 
spoken of is that losiding m tht‘ stais themsehes. may also be 

legaided as a niilitaiy phiase The feminine foim of the same ex- 
picssion occurs m a dilferent application, chap x\xi\ 16 (See p. Bl.) 

27 JVhy wilt thou say^ 0 Jacoh^ a7id why (thu'y) Sfieah^ 0 hiael - Hid- 
den ts my way fro^n Jehotah, and pom my God my cause uiU pass {or is 
about to pass) away The futmc ^eibs m this verse h.i^e been rendered 
as \ anonsly as those m ver 21 The piccisc question asked by the Pro- 
phet IS not why hast thou said, uhy do^t thou say, o? why shoiildcst thou say, 
but why wilt thou still go on to say, impljing that it has been said, was 
still said, and \vould be said agam — The two names of the patiiaich are 
heie combined, as in many oiliei cases, to dosciibo his odsprmg — Hidden 
may either mean unhnoun, oi neglected, oi foi gotten in which last sense it 
is used below’' m chap Ixv 16 The bumc ^eib is applied in Gen xxxi. 
49, to peisous who aic absent fiom each othei, and of couiso out of sight. 
— Way IS a common figuie foi the couise oi life, cxpeiience, or what the 
W'oild calls foitune, destiny oi late — The figuie m the last clause is foiensic, 
the idea being that of a cause oi suit dismissed, lost sight of, oi neglected 
hy the judge The oxpiess’on is analogous to that in chap i 23, where 
it IS said of the unjust judges, that the cause of the widow does not come 
unto them oi before them (^See p. 91 ) The state of mind described is 
a sceptical despondency as to the iulfilment of God’s promises Since this 
form of unbehef is moie or less familiai to the peisonal experience of believers 
in all ages, and the teims of the expostulation here are not restricted to 
any single peiiod m the history of Isiael, the grave conclusions drawn 
by Gesemus and Knobel with respect to the prevalence of an epicurean 
scepticism at the penod of the Babylonish exile, have an air of solemn 
trifling, and the proofs of later date which they afibid are like unto them.*' 

28 Hast thou not knoiui ^ hast thou not heanl ^ The God of eternity (or 
eveilasting God), Jehovah, the Cieato) of the ends of the earth, mil not faint, 
and u ill not tiie , there is no search [ivith respect) to lu$ understanding. 
Most of the modem wTiteis piefer Lowth’s constiuction, that Jehovah (is) 
the everlasting God, but this, by making seveial distinct propositions, im- 
paiis the simplicity of the con&tiuction The translation of the futures 
in the present oi potential form [does not or cannot faint), though not 
erroneous, is inadequate, since both these senses aie included m the pro- 
miscuous form 01 futuie proper. That he will not faint or tiie, implies 
sufficiency in this case that he neithei docs nor can, while it expresses his 
unwillingness to do so The ends of the earth is a common Hebrew phrase 
for its limits and all that the’j include. The Septiiagint makes the Pro- 
phet say that Jehovah will not hunger (ov ers/j-atfe/) — This verse contains an 
answer to the unbelieving feais expressed in that before it, which asenbed 
to God an imperfection or mfiimity with which he is not chaigeable The 
last clause may either be a general assertion that he cannot leave his people 
unprotected through a want of under si an ding and of knowledge, or, as 
Hitzig supposes, a suggestion that his methods of proceeding, though in- 
scmtable, are infinitely wise, and that the seeming inconsistency between 
his woids and deeds, fai fiom arguing unfaithfulness or weakness upon 
his pait, does but prove our mcapaeity to understand or fathom his pro- 
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found designs. Even supposing that the former is the stiict sense of the 
words, the latter is implicitly contained in them. 

29. Giving to the faint (oi weary) stiength, and to the powei less itiigJit mil 
he increase. He is not only strong in himself, but the giver of stiength to 
others, or, to state it as an argument a he who is the only source 

of strength to otheis must be stiong himself, and able to fulfil his promises. 
— The construction is similai to that in veis. 22, 23, not excepting the 
transition from the participle to the finite veib. is not strictly a peri- 
phrasis for the present tense, as rendered in the Enghsh Yeision, but 
agrees with dehovah as the subject of the pieceding verse. The position 
of this word at the beginning and of the coiiespondmg verb at the end of 
the verse is emphatic and climactic, the first meaning simply to giie, the 
other to give more^ or abundantly. — The Septuagmt has, giving to the 
hungry sUength, and to those that gneve not sonow 

30 And {yet) weaiy shall youths be and faint, and clwheyi (youths) shall 
be xiealenedy be weakened There is here an obvious allusion to the teims 
of ver, 28. What is theie denied of God is here affirmed, not only of men 
in general, but of the stoutest and most vigorous, aptly represented by the 
joung men chosen for military service, which appeals to be a better ex- 
planation of than the one given by Gcsenius, viz choice, oi chosen, 
m reference to personal beauty (Compare chap ix. 16, vol. i. p 21G ) Eurst, 
with still less piobabiiity, supposes the essential meaning to be that of 
growth or adolescence. That the pi eminent idea here conveyed is that of 
manly strength and vigour, is not questioned — For the evidence that 
strictly means to giow’ weak or be weakened, see 1 Sam. ii 4, Zech. 
xii 8, and Gesemus’s Thesaurus, tom. n. p. 720 — The mtensrve repeti- 
tion of the verb may either be expressed by the addrtion of an adverb, as 
in the English Yeision (utterly fall), or retamed m the translation as above. 

31 And (on the other hand] those waiting for Jehovah shall gain new 
stiength, they shall raise the pinion hke the eagles, they shall run and not 
be weary, they shall walk and not famt The marked antithesis between 
this verse and that befoie it, justifies the use of but m Enghsh, although 
not in the original njj? is to wait foi ox eapect, implying faith and patience. 
This is also old English meaning of the phrase to wait upon, as applied 
to servants who await their master’s orders , but m modern usage the idea 
of personal service or attendance has become piedominant, so that the 
English phrase no longer repiesents the Hebrew one. Jehovah's waiteis, 
which is Ewald’s bold and faithful version (JaJive's Hanei), would convey, 
if not a false, an madequate idea to the Enghsh reader The class of 
persons meant to be described are those who shew their confidence in God’s 
ability and wilhngness to execute his promises, by patiently awaiting their 
fulfilment. The restriction of these words to the exiles m Babylon is 
entiiely gratuitous. Although applicable, as a general proposition, to that 
case among others, they admit of a moie direct and striking application to 
the ease of those who under the old dispensation kept its end in view, and 
still “ waited for the consolation of Israel,” and ‘‘looked for redemption in 
Jeiusalem ” (Luke i 25, 38) —The phiase tianslated they shall gam new 
strength propeiiy means they shall eachange stiength, but the usage of the 
verb (letermmes its specific meaning to be that of changing for the better 
or improvmg. The sense is therefore correctly given in the English Yer- 
sion (they shall unew then stiength) — Of the next phrase theie are three 
distinct interpretations 1. The Enghsh Bible folIoTvs Luther in explam- 
ing,1/yj.^as^the future Kal, and as a qualifying noun, equivalent to the 
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ablative of msiiument in Latin {they* shall mount up with wings). This 
construction is also adopted by Junius, Cocceius, Vitiinga, Augusti, Hen- 
derson, and Barnes 2. The second opinion is expressed m Lowtb’s trans- 
lation they shall put foHh jiesh feathets hKe the moulting eagle., Tbe 
reference is then to the ancient belief of the eagle’s great longevity, and of 
its frequently renewing its youth (Ps cm. 5) The labbinical tiadition, 
as recoided by Saadias, is, that the eagle, at the end of eveiy tenth yeai, 
soais so near the sun as to be scorched and cast into the sea, from which 
it then emeiges with fiesh plumage, till at the end of the tenth decade, or 
a century complete, it smks to nse no more This explanation of the 
phrase befoie us is given not only by the Septuagint and 

the Yalgate {assument penjias), but by the Taigum and Peshito, although 
more obscuiely. In later times it is appioved by Grotius, Cleiicus, J B. 
Michaelis, Eosenmullei, Ewald, and De Wette. The pimcipal objections 
to it are, that has nowheie else the sense of putting foith (although 
the root does sometimes mean to sprout or giow), and that does not 
denote feathers in geneial, but a wing-feathei oi a •pinion in particular. 

3 A third construction, simpler than the fiist, and moie agreeable to 
usage than the second, gives the veib its oidmaiy sense of causing to ascend 
or laismg, and the noun its pioper sense of pinion, and connects the two 
directly as a tiansiti've veib and its object, they shall raise the pimon (or 
the wing) like the eagles. This construction is adopted by Calvin, Hensler, 
Gescmus, Mauiei, Hitzig, Umbieit, Hendewerk, and Knobel , and, though 
chaiged by Beck with enormous flatness, is even moie poetical than that 
which supposes an allusion, not to the soaimg, but the moulting of the 
eagle In the last clause the verbs Vil and aie introduced together for 
the third time in a beautiful antithesis In ver. 28 they aie applied to 
Jehovah, m vei. 80 to the strongest and most wigoious of men, as they aie 
in themselves, and here to the waiters foi Jehovah, the behevers m his pro- 
mises, who glory m infirmity that his strength may be made perfect m their 
weakness (2 Cor. sii. 9) — Knobel’s comment on this promise is charac- 
teristic of his age and school. After condescendingly shewing that the 
thought IS a correct one {dei Gedanke %st iichtig)^ he explams himself by 
saying, that trust m divine help does increase the natural powers, and that 
this effect is viewed by the pious wiiter {%. e. Isaiah) as a direct gift 
of God m requital of the confidence reposed in him. All this, though 
absolutely tiue, is relatively false, so far as it implies supeiioiity in point 
of elevation and enlargement, on the part of the expounder as imagimng 
himself to be moie than a pi ophet (Luke xi. 9). 

CHAPTEE XLI. 

Until the ends of Israel’s national existence are accomplished, that 
existence must continue spite of hostile nations and their gods, who 
shall all perish sooner than the chosen people, veis. 1-16. However 
feeble Israel may be m himself, Jehovah will protect him, and raise up the 
necessary instruments for his deliverance and triumph, vers 17-29. 

1. Be silent to me, 0 islands, and the nations shall gam new strength , 
they shall approach, then shall they speak, togethei to the jadgment-seat mil 
we chaw near. Having proved the impotence of idols m a direct address 
to Israel, Jehovah now summons the idolaters themselves to enter into 
controversy with him The restriction of islands here to certam parts ot 
Europe and Asia seems preposterous. The challenge is a general one 
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directed to the whole heathen woiltl, and islands is a poetical Yaiiation for 
lands or at the most foi maiitime lands or sca-coasts Silence m this con- 
nection implies attention or the fact of hstening, which is expiessed in Job 
xxxiii. 81* The impeiative foim at the beginning gi\es an impoiative sense 
hkewise to the futuio, \\hich might tlieiefoie be tianslaied let them appionth^ 
&o* Thoio is an ob^ions allusion m the liibt clause to the piomise m chap. 
xL 31. As if ho had said they thit hope m Jehovah shall lenew their 
strength , let those \Yho refuse, renew tbeiis as they can — The paiticie 
then makes the passage moie giaphic by Lunging distinctly into view the 
snccessue steps of the piocess. This seems to lecommend the explanation 
of as a local lathei than an abstiact noun The same judicial or 
forensi«‘. figuie is applied to contention between God and man by Job (ix. 
10, XX 82). Lowth’s paiaphiabe of this xeise is moie than usually languid 
and diluted e //, let the distant nations leptiu to me with neio face of 
viind . . . . let us entei mto solemn delate The same wiiter reads 

ISJ’nnn on the authoiity of the Septuagint and says that the 

same mistake occuis m Zeph in 17. But the Hiphil of k*nn does not occur 
elsewheie, and the common text is conhimed by Aquiia (/cn^sjaars) and 
Symmachus ((r/A^(rars), as veil as by the other ancient veisions. 

2, Who hath laised up (or aualened)f)om the east ^ Bujhteousness 
shall call him to its foot j it shall gae nations hejo'ie Inniy and cause him to 
tread upon Lings , it shall gne {them) as dust to las swoid, and as driven 
stulhle to Ins loio The simplest consti action of the fiist clause is that 
which assumes an abiupt tiansition fiom the foim of mtei legation to that 
of piedielion. The speakei, as it were, mteiiupts his own question befoie 
it IS complete m older to supply what must otheivise be presupposed. 
Instead of going on to ask who hi ought the e\ent to pass, he pauses to 
describe the ga ont itself. The same sense is obtained, but with a change 
of form, by supplying a lelative and continuing the mtei legation. Who 
raised np pom the east {him iihom) rKfhteousnessy &c. The old construction, 
which makes i ujhteoiisness the object of the Yeib, and regaids it as an ab- 
stract usedfoi a concicte (luditeousness for righteous one), is wholly aibitraiy 
and at variance with the Masoietic accents. Gesemus and the latei Ger- 
man waiters undeifatand the clause to moan nhom victoiy meets at eve nj step. 
This new sense of is entirely giatuitous, and violates the fundamental 
laws of iexicogiaphy, b) multiplying senses without any necessity and con- 
foundmg the definition of a teim with its application. Heie and elsewhere 
means the iighteousness of God as manifested m his piovidence, hzs 
dealings with his people and then enemies. (See chap i 27, vol i p. 93 ) 
Because it suggests, in such connections, the idea of its consequences 
or effects, it no more follows that this is the proper meaning of the woid, 
than that wrath means suffering, because the wiath of God causes the suf- 
ferings of the guilty Anothei objection to this veision of the clause is its 
givmg 5^7? the less usual sense of meet, and that of at every step, 
which is certainly not justified by the obseme and dubious analogy of Gen. 
XXX. 30, especially when taken in connection with the usage of the same 
phrase elsew^here to mean m the footsteps, tiam, suite, or letmue of any 
one. (See 1 Sam. ixv. 42 , Job xviii 11 , Hab m 5 ) In his lexicons, 
Gesemus admits the idea to fie that of folloxiing, and actually introduces 
that \erb into the clause, a vntual concession that his own tianslation of 
is at vaiiance not only with usage but the context. To call to ends 
foot is a Hebiew idiom for calling to one’s service, or summoning to take a 
place among one’s followers This act is here asciibed to the divijie right- 
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eousiiess as a peisonifiod attiilRite Tlie other ^erbs aqrco \\ith tho 
same subject or duectly with Jehovah — In the last clause G-osenuis and 
the latex Goimans make the suffices collective, and by hts ,suo)dy Jm ho»\ 
undoi stand the sva oid and bow of the nations oi thui kings As the modern 
wiitois aio so mucdi accustouicMl to icject the old mteiprctations with con- 
tempt, it may not he amiss to mention here, that this constiuction. is as old 
as Kiinchi, and that it is set aside by Vitiinga as an etposiiw violejita qinf, 
niliil scan inafeit. The cnallage of numbei is in fact too 'violent to be 
assumed vithont necessity Yitimga himself supposes tho swoid and bow 
to be those ol the compel oi, and to be dosciibed as like dust oi chatf in 
rapidity of motion But the imago, winch is that of dust or chatf diiven 
by the wind, is alwa-^s used elbcwdieic m a passive and unfavourable sense, 
novel as evpiessue of activitv oi eneig}. On the whole, theie seems to 
be no constiuction more fioe fiom objection than the old one of the Eng- 
lish Yeision, the Taigum and the Yulgate, which gives ijT* the same sense, 
the same subject, and tho same object as in the preceding clause The 
difticulty w’hich aiises fiom supposing an ellipsis of the preposition hofoie 
siioid and hon, may bo iemo\ed bj taking these voids as adveibial oi quah- 
fymg nouns, a Hebiew' idiom of constant occuiience. This constiuction 
^becomes still moio natnial it wo undeistand the clause to mean that he 
'makes tho enemy like dust oi chaif iiitli or by meun^ of his swoid and bow. 
In that case, the veih may be constmed eithei with niiT' ox the con- 
qnoioi himself. The constiuction mav be lendeied clearer by lestoimg 
the Hohiew collocation Kings he shall subdue (^and) shall mahe hke dust 
{luith) his siooid and IiLg di iveii cha(^ i^with) his how — Tho explanation of 
the futuies as pieteiites is wholly aibitiaiy, and even the desciiptne piesent 
appeals inadmissible when the stiict sense is so poifectly appiopriate — 
The question, whose appeal ance is predicted m this verse, has been always 
a subject of dispute. Eusobms, Theodoiet, and Piocopius undeistand it as 
desoiibing the triumphs of the tiue religion, or the gospel, heie called 
nghteousness, Cjuil and Jeiome apply it to the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
as the Bighteous One, oi the Loid oui Bighteousness. Cocceius stands 
alone in his application of the verse to the apostle Paul The Jews make 
Abraham tho subject of tho pasSvage, excepting Aben Ezra, who, with Yit- 
ringa and all the latest wiiteis, undcistandsit as a prophecy of Cjiiis. The 
inappropnateness of the terms employed to our Saviour or the gospel, to 
Abraham or Paul, is almost self-c'vident, and equally cleai is its appiopriate- 
ness to the case of Cyius The argument m favoui of the lattei applica- 
tion, drawn from the analogy of chaps, idv. 1, xlvi. 11, is less conclusive, 
because he is thexe oxpiessly named. The truth appeals to be that this is 
a moie geneial intimation of a gieat eventful movement fiom the East, 
which IS atterwaids lepeated wuth specific lefeionce to Gyrus and his con- 
quests. It might even be supppsed without absurdity that theie is here an 
allusion to the geneial piogiess of the human race, of conquest, civilization, 
and leligion, fiom the East to the West XJmbieit supposes a specific 
refeienceto the course of the sun, fiom which the name of C^rus was de- 
rived, as we shall see ^ 1 

3. He shall pm sue them, he shall pass {in) peace (or s^ifety), a path uith 
his feet he shall not go Theie is the same objection here as in the preced- 
ing veise to the explanation of the verbs as pieteiites , but most interpre- 
ters, not content wuth this, make the future in the last clause a plupeifect 
(the way that he had not gone with his feet) This method of translation 
involves tho whole subject in uncertainty. If the past and the future 
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senses may be inltrcbanged at ploasuie and witliont necessity, the interpre- 
tei mav make the author say what ho pleases In the case befoie us, J. 
D Michaclib aclheus toHhe pioper futuie sense, and explains the clause to 
mean that he shall not ha\e occasion to retiace his steps. But as this, 
like the common explanation before mentioned, leaves the phrase with Ins 
fed pleonastic and unmeaning, the piefeionce is due to Ewald’s supposition 
that the clause desoiihos the swiftness of his motions, as flying lather than 
\\alking on foot. This, \\hich would be natuial and striking, even in itself 
con&ideied, is eonfnmod by the analogy of Daniel mu. 5, where we read 
that ii 7 i lie-goat came fiom the ivpst on the Jace of the uJinle eadh, and touched 
not the ground, 

4 TI7/0 hath liiovyht and done it, calling the generations fiom the begin- 
Tung ^ I Jeliuiah, the fiid and with the last, I {am) he Another con- 
shuition of the %eibe, pitfeired by the latest wiiteis, includes the last part 
of thv lust clause in ans^^er to the question. Who hath wrought and done 
lie that culleth the genoations, Lc, But besides the unequal distiihu- 
tion of the %erse which thus aiises, this constiuetion makes the answer 
speak of God both mtho fiist and second peison, and gi\es to the indefi- 
nite the sense oi the emphatic neither of which depaituics fiom 
the ubus loqmndi, though admissible m case ot necessity, ought to be^ 
assumed without it — Calling the generations may eithei mean calling them 
into existence or pioelaiming them, t.e piedicting them; piobably the 
lattci, smcL the e\ent itself, although it pioved a superhuman agency, did 
not piu\e It to be that of Jehovah, which could onlv be established by the 
fulhiment of piedictioiis utteied m his name With the last, does not 
simply mean the last, which is the form employed in chap xh 21-25, xlvi. 
8-lU, but coexistent with the list, a mode of expression which would seem 
to implj that although Jehovah existed hefoie all other beings, he wall not 
outlast them all is explained by some, of the older WTiteis as 

mtuning I am Uod , by the latest, 1 am the same (i e. unchangeable) ; hut 
the simplest construction is the common one, I am he %,e, the being to 
whom the inteiiogation has lespect, he uJio he has luoughtand done it. 

5. The isles have seen it and aie ajiaid, the ends of the eadh tremble, they 
halt' uppioached and come. Some legard this as a desciiption of the eflcct 
pioduced by the foiegomg aigument, but otheis as a pait of the argument 
itself, drawn fiom the eflect oi the appeal ance of the person mentioned in 
xei. 2. As an instance oi the length to which specific historical inteipieta- 
iiun can be earned by the new as well as by the old school of mteipieteis, 
it maybe mentioned that Hendeweik, with the fiist book of Herodotus 
befoio him, explains islands heie to mean the Greek states in the west of 
Asia Mmoi, — their appioach. — the message which they sent to Cyius aftei 
the defeat of Cicesus, — the mutual encouragement described m the next 
^eise. — the deliberations of the Panionion t All this, howevei, he supposes 
to bo heie described, not by a piuphet in the pioper sense, but by a con- 
tempoiary wuiter 

6. A man his luighhour (z e, one another) they uill help, and to his 
hothei {one) mil tin/, Besiiong' This geneial description is then filled 
up, or earned out into detail m the next veiso, both contaming a sarcastic 
deseiiption of the -vain appeal of the idolaters to the protection of their 
tutelary deities. 

7. And the cane) has sbengthened the gildei, the smoother with the ham- 
wei, the fimitet on the anvil, he sags (oi is saying) of the solder, It ts 
good, and he has stienyfhened it uith nails, it shall not he moied, Tho 
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sarcasm consists m making the idolaters dependent upon idols, wliicli mo 
themselves dependent upon common workmen and the most timal mcoha- 
nical opeiations foi then form and thou stability. Hence the paiticuLir 
enumoiation of the difieient aitificeis employed in the manufacture oi thesc‘ 

deities. J. D Michaelis explains D/^n to mean the treader on the 
bellows, ue, the bellow s-biower — The text of the English Yersion has, it 
IS leadif j-Q) the soldeiing, but the othei constiuctioii is now uuiversalh 
adopted. The last clause implies that the stiength ol the idol is not in 
itsell, but m the nails that keep it m its place, oi hold its paits togethei 
8 And thou Israel my servant, Jatoh uhoni I have chosen, the seed of 
Ahraham my fr%end The piommont idea is still that of the contrast be- 

tween Isiael as the people of G-od, and the heathen as his enemies The 
mseition of the substantive verb m the fiist clause, thou^ art Israel my 
seivant (Yitimga), oi thouhiael ait my senant (English Yeision), is un- 
necessary. This whole \eiS8 with the next may be undeistood as a 
deseiiption of the object of addicss, oi of the peison to whom the exhoila- 
tion in vei 10 is directed The two names of Jacob aio again combined 
in application to his piogeny The lace is desciibed as G-ods servant and 
his elect, oi, combining the two characteis, his chosen servant, chosen to 
be his seivant Yitrmga undei stands this last tcim as mcluding the 
idea of a woishippei oi votaiy , and Hitzig compaies it with Abdastaitas, 
a seivant of Astarte, and the favourite Arabic name Abdallah or a woi- 
shippor of Allah — The people aie heie desciibed not onh as the sons 
of Jacob, but of Abiaham cannot of itsell denote an object of 

divine love, as it is explained in the Septuagint (ov riydrnea), nor can it be 
both active and passive, amans and amatus, as Yitrmga supposes. The 
latter idea is imphed but not expressed. The same honouiable title is be- 
stow’’Gd on Abiaham in 2 Chron xx. 7 James ii. 23, and m the common 
parlance of the Arabs, by whom he is usually styled fiicnd 

of God, 01 absolutely, the Eiiend. 

9 Thou whom I have grasjpedj'iom the ends of the earth, and from ^ts 
joints {or sides) have called thee, and said to thee. My servant {ait) thou 
I have chosen thee and not rejected thee The desciiptiou of the object of 
addiess is still continued The essential idea heie expiessed is that of 
election and separation fiom the lest ol men, a biinging noai of those w'ho 
wcie afar oiff Inteipreters have needlessly disputed whethei the vocation 
of Isiaol m Ahraham, oi at the exodus, is here paiticularly meant , since 
both aie really included in a general desciiption ol the calhng and election 
of the people. The objection that Isiael distinguished fiom Abraham in 
yer 8, IS of no weight except against the supposition (il maintained by 
any) that Abiaham himself is heie the object of addiess The application 
of analogous expieasions to the exodus liom Egypt, m Deut xxxix, 10 , 
Ezek. XX 5, only proves that this was one ol the gieat crises or junetuies 
in the progress of the people, at which their election oi vocation was de- 
elaied, and as it were lenewed The (luestion m what sense Egypt could 
be called the ends of the earth, is as triiimg as the^ answer which some give 
it, that it was i emote fiom Babylon The phiase in question is a common 
idiomatic expression for remoteness, often used w’lthout lefcrence to paiti- 
culai localities (see chap v 26, xin. 2), The idea meant to be conveyed 
is identical with that expressed by Paul when he says (Eph. ii. 13), ot 
WOTS ovrSto /JLCC 710 &.V iyybs sysv^d/j^’s The tianslation I have taken is inade- 
quate, the Hebrew verb meaning to holdfast, and the idea of lemoval being 
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rathci implied tl\in cxprcbsed The paialki expicssion is ex- 

plained hy Gesemns from the analogy of sicZe, by Maurer from that of 

a joint , which seems to be also piesupposcd in the \cision of Sym- 
maehus [ay/.mw). The labbimcal mteipictation, chief men, is founded on 
tho analogy of Exod x\iv 11 Some of the Jewish ”\viiteis undex stand p 
as meaning in spite of, otlicis in piejeienceto, but both without authoiity — 
Lowth’s tiansiatmn uf as a futme is entutdy aibitiaiy, and u\er- 

looks tho pecuhai Hcbicw idiom ot saving the same thing positively and 
negativclv. (See chap, in 9, \ol i p 114) 

10. Fea> thou not,Joi I [am) vnih thee, look not around, for I (am) thy 
God; I have strengthened thee, yea I have helped thee, yea I have upheld 
thee with my ught hand oj ngldeousness This may be legaided as the 
concluhion of the sentence begiimiiig m vei 8, as the addiess to which the 
two pieceding Yeises aie an intioduction — Vitiinga domes 
Ewald makes it an oithogiaphical vaiiation ol (Gen xxiv 21) 

Gesenius and most othei modem vv’iiteis make it the Hithpael of and 
explain it to mean, do not look aiound fearfully as if foi help Hitsiig 

compares it with the Homeiic veib carrabw — Tho which might be 

lendered nay more, seems to give the last clause the foim of a climax, 
although such a pi egression cannot easily be traced m tho thoughts The 
Enghsh Yeision, winch adheies to tho stiict tianslation of the pieteiites in 
TOi 9, heie giatuitoubly emplovs the futiiie foim, which wholly changes the 
complexion ol the bunteuce It is not a bimplo piomise, but a refoience to 
what God had aheady done and might theiofoie be expected to do again. 
Tho piesent foim employed by Rosenmullcr {conohoro ie) is less objection- 
able than the futme, but m no lespect pieleiable to the stiict tianslation — 
Equally aibitiai} is the mtiodueiion by the later Geimans of thoir favouiite 
idea that m these prophecies means piospeiity or success, wheieas it 
does not even suggest that notion, except so fai as it flows horn the right- 
eousness of God as an eflect fiom its cause Hitz’g’s tianslation giacious 
aim IS at once a depaituie fiom the old and the new mteipictation. It is 
not even nece'^saiy to assume with Lowth that heie denotes tho faith- 
fulness of God, and to tiaaslate accordingly my jaithfid right hand The 
tiue sense is the stiict one of righteousness or justice, the appeal to which 
in such connections has alieadv been explained (See above, on ver, 2 ) 
The 9 {gilt hand of my i ighteoumess supposes the attiibuto to be personified , 
a supposition which may be avoided by refeiiiug the suffix to the whole 
complex phiase, my nght hand of light eousness or just sight hasid — ^As 
specimens of uiti a- specific exposition, without any foundation in the text, 
it may be mentioned that Knobel undei stands this as an exhoitation to the 
Jewish exiles not to be afiaid of Cyius. 

11 Lo, ashamed and confounded shall he all those incensed (or inflamed) 
against thee, they shall he as nuthing (or as though they loeie not), and 
destroyed shall he thy men of shife (ox they that stnve with thee) Not only 
shall Israel himself escape, but his enemies shall peiish To be ashamed 
and confounded, here as usual, includes the hustiation of then plans and 
disappointment of fcheir hopes. On the meaning of as nothing, see above, 
p 108 The construction of the phrase thy men oJ strife, is the same as 
that of my right hand oj righteousness m ver 10, 

12. Thou shall &eeh them and not find them, thy men of guairel, they 
shall he as nothing and as nought, thy mm of war, (e e they who quarrelled 
and made war with thee). The first clause contains a common Hebrew 
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figuie for complete disappearance and dcsti action (See Ps \x\ui 

Jei 1 20, Amos vm 12, Hos v, G). p^andoai^ stiictlj denote non- 
existence and annihilation. (Boo above, on chap. xL 17 ) 

13. Fo) J, Jehovah thy God, (ani) holding fast tliyQtght hand, the {one) 
saying to thee, Fau not, I have helped ihee, i e I, who eommaiid tlioe not 
to foai, have alieacly helped thee, oi seemed thy safety. J D Mieha* lis 
gives the causative sense of stiengthenmg , but this sense is uio, 
except in a fovv of the latei books, and the othoi is lecommendod heio, 
not only by the geneial agieenient of mteipreteis, but In* the analog} of 
vei 9 

14 Fen) not, thou worm Jacob and ye men of Isiad , I hav' helped thee, 

saith Jehovah, and thy Redeema, the Holy One of IsiaeL The same en- 
couiagement is heie lepeated, but -^uth a diiect contiast between Israel’s 
weakness and the stiength ot God — The feminine foim of the ^eib has 
leference to that of the noun This epithet expie^ses not mcrily 

the contempt of otheis, as in Ps xxii 7, much less the I>ah^ Ionian 
oppiession of the Jews, as J H. IMuhaelis and otheis think, hut the 
real meanness and uavoithine'^s ot nun, as m Joh xxv G As the 
paiallehsm seems to ie<iuiie an analogous evp.e^sion of contempt in the 
next clause, some cithei load hl'O ((had nii^n) with Acpiila 
Theodotion (vs/c^o/), a'ld Jeiome (guf moitai esiis ev Israel), oi legaid 

as a modihcatiun ut that woid denoting mottals Yitungi and Hit/ng gim 
the same end by explaining it as an ellipsis foi TID, men of nurnkt, 
i e few men, Ps c\ 12 So the Septnagmt has o^w/yojr'r;^, but omits wo/ai 
altogether Ewald completes the paiallehsm m a xeiv summaiy maniiei, 
by leading 75^7^^' rip“l, and tianslating it gehununtes Israel Mamei, on 
the other hand, discoveis that the paiallehsm is not always peifoet, and 
advises the leadei to tianslate it boldly (ledde inhepule) men of Israel, 
which seems to be the simplest and most obvious couise, leaving the accos- 
soiyidea of fewness oi weakness to suggest itself — The woid^?i^1, u'deeimr, 
would suggest to a Hebrew leader the ideas of a neai kinsman (Lev. xxv. 
24, 2o) and of delhoiance fiom bondage by the payment of a lansom Its 
highest application occuis heie and in Job xix 25 The refeience to the 
Son of God, although it might not be peiceptible of old, is now rendoied 
necessary by the knowledge that this act, e%en under the old dispensation, 
IS alvrays icferred to the same peison ol the Timity. The substitution of 
the futme foi the pieteiite by the English and some othei Ydsions has 
abeady been seen to be giatuitous and aibitiaiy. 

15 Behold I have placed thee fot (i e. appointed thoo to be, oi changed 

thee into) a thresJnng-dedge, sharp, new, possessed of teeth (or edges ) , thou 
shalt ihesh mountains and heat (them) small, and lulls like the cliaf slialt 
thou place (oi make) The eiioneoas idea that he simply piomises to fur- 
nish Israel with the means of threslung mountains, has aiisen from tho 
equivocal language of the Enghsh Yeision, I will nvile thee, which may 
either mean, I will mrd^e foi thee, or will make thee to become, whereas the 
last sense only can by any possibihty be put upon the Hebiew, as liteially 
translated above. The oiiental threshing machine is sometimes a sledge of 
thick planks armed with non or sharp stones, sometimes a system of rough 
rolleis joined together like a sledge or dray. Both kinds are dragged o\er 
the gram by oxen. (See Eobinson’s Palestine, iii. p. 143 ) — P|7'1 is pro- 
perly to cinsh, pound fine, or pulveiize , stiictly denotes mou*hs ; 

but like the piimitive noun fiom which it is deiuved, it is sometime’^ applied 
to the edge of a sharp instrument, perhaps in allusion to the figuio of 
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de"voiiiiEg Heie it bignifies the edges, blades, or teeth, with which the 
thieshing-'^am is aimed Ihe icdupheated foim is supposed to denote the 
number of such paits by Ewald (yiehpiizig) and Knobel {viehchnexdig) 
The literal souse of is possessor, OT^ner There seems to be no ground 
foi the common assumption that hills and movntains aio specific emblems 
heie toi States Ox go\oinmeiits The image piesentcd is the stiange but 
stiODg one of a do\Mi-tiodden \\oim i educing hills to po\idei, the essential 
idea being that ot a ^^eak and helpless object overcoming the most dispio- ' 
poitumate obstacles, by stiength denied tiom anothei. 

16 Thou bhalt Jan {pi toinnow) theniy and a wind shall tolce them vpj 
and a uJnihoind shall scatter them, and thou shaltjoy m Jehovah, m the 
Holy One of 1st ael shalf thou hast (or glo'iy') The figuie of the piecod- 
ing 'seise is heio caiiiod out and completed. The mountains, having been 
tompletely thieshod, aie winnowed, m the usual oiientai mode, by being 
thiowui to the 'wind Israel, on the othei hand, is safe, not through his 
own strength but in that of his piotectoi, in iihom, i e in his relation to 
whom, he finds his highest happiness and honoui The writer’s main de- 
sign IS e'^udently still to exhibit the contrast between God and his people 
on the one hand, and the idols and their people on the other. 

17 The sujjttiny artd the poci (are) seeling iiater, and %t is not {there /- 
none) ; their tonejue with thust is parched I Jthovah will hear (or ansuoer ) 
them, (I) the God oflstael will not Jorsale them The first clause describes 
the need of a di\ine intuposition, the last the mteiposition itself. The 
images are so unlike those of the foiogomg veise that they might seem to 
be unconnected, but foi the fact that the whole passage is entnely meta- 
phoiical, Thiibt ib a natural and common mctaphoi for suffering Those 
w^ho lestiict the ■\eise to the Bab}lomsb exile aie divided on the question 
whether it htorally debciibes the haidships of the jouiney through the wilder- 
ness, 01 metaphoncally those of the captivity itself Both suppositions aie 
entnely ai biliary, since there is notiung m the text oi context to deprive the 
passage of its genuine and full sense as a general promise, tantamount to 
sai mg, T^Tien m\ people feel then need, I 'will be present to supply it 
Such a promise those in exile could not fail to find appropiiate in their case , 
but it IS equally appropriate in others, and especially to the glorious deliver- 
ance of the thuich fiom the fetteis of the old economy, is not to hear 
in general, but to hear prayei in a favourable sense, to answer it The 
conditional turn given to the sentence in our veision (when the poor and 
needy seek, &c.) is substantially collect, but a needless departure from the 
foim of the oiigmal 

18 I uill open upon hare hilh sliemns, and in the midst of valleys foun- 
iavis , 1 util place the desert Jor (/ e conveit it into) a pool of iiater, and a 
dry land for (or into) sjnings of uatcr The same figure for entire and 
joyful change occurs m chap xxx 25, and chap xxxv 7, and wuth its op- 
posite 01 converse in Ps c\u 88, 35 It is now commonly admitted that 

includes the idea of banenness oi nakedness. Compare fiom the 

same root (chap, iiii 2) 

19. I uill giie tn the Wilderness cedar, acacia, and myrtle, and oihtree , 
I will place in the desert fir, pine, and Box together The mam idea, com- 
mon to all explanation of this "^eise, is that of tiees grow'mg where they 
never grew befoio It is compaiatnely unimportant therefore to identify 
the species, although J , D Micbaelis supposes them to have been selected 
because such as do not natuially giow together. With respect to the 
cedar and the mj.Ttlo theio is no doubt. Yitnnga regards (which has 
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no and before it) as an epithet of HSC, and translates it cedrus f^ra^tan- 
tisswia Since Lowth, howevei, it has been commonly logaided as the 
Hebiow name of the acacia, a thorny tiee growing in Aiabia and Egypt, 
(See rto])inson’s Palestine, vul. ii p 349) — By the otl-tree is meant "the 
oleabtpi 01 wild olive, as distinguished firom the -n'l or cultivated tree of the 
same species. Foi the dideient explanations of see vol i p 290. Ac- 
coiihiig to the latest authoiities, is neithei the pine, the elm, nor the 
plauo-tiee, but the ilex, holm, or hard oak, so called fiom to endure or 
last By the same vriiteis is undeistood to bo a species oi the ccdai of 
Lebanon, so called fiom its eiectness and loftiness 

20. That they may see, and knoiv, and confide), and unde) stand toqethe), 
that the hand of Jehovah hath done this and the Holy One of Isiael hath 
seated it The verbs in the fiist clause mav refoi to men m geneial, or to 
those immediately concerned as subjects or spectatois of the change de- 
scribed they may idace, seems to be an elliptical cxpiession for 

2b may place then heait, i e apply then mind, 01 nne attention 

Thoio is DO need of introducing into the text, as Lowth does, since the 
veiy same ellipsis has been pointed out by Kocbei m Judges \ix ^0 Still 
less ground is theie to amend the text with Houhigaut leading 
[mmf he astonished) — Thcie is a climax in the last clause he has not only 
done it but ueated it, i e produced a new etiect by the exeition ot almighty 
powei 

21 Present your cause (liteially hunq it ne ir 01 cause it to approach, i e 
into the presence of the judge), saith Jehovah, hr mg forward your defences 
( 01 st) ong r easons), saith the king of Jacob The Septuagini changes the whole 
meaning of the sentence, by makmg it a simple affirmation (if our judgment 
dinweth near). — Jeiome applies the last clause to their idols accedant 
idola vestra qr/ce putatis esse foihssnna But most mteipieters refer it to 
the arguments by which they were to mamtain their cause. The metaphoi 
IS commonly supposed to he that of bulwarks or entrenchments ; but this, 
as Knobel has observed, is hardly consistent with the call to bung them 
forward. It is better therefore to give the word its wider sense of strength 
or strong thing. 

22 They shall bring forward (or let them bring 1 or ward) and shew forth 
to us the (things) which are to happen ; the former things, what they were, 
shew forth, and we will set our heart (apply oui mmd, or pay attention to 
them), and know their issue; or (else) the coming [events) make us to hear. 
The piescience of future events is heie appealed to as a test of divinity. 
(Compare Dent, xviii. 22, Jei. xx\m 9, and chap xlm 12, belovv), 
Yitringa, Lowth, and others, understand bv former things a proximate 
futurity, but the antithesis between this and corning things shews that the 
former must mean prophecies already fulfilled, or at least already published 
They are required to demonstrate their foreknowledge, eithei by shewing 
that they had piedicted something, 01 by doing it now% Knobers question 
whether we and us mean God alone or God and the Prophet together, is not 
m the best taste or particularly reasonable, since the whole idea which the 
text conveys is that of two contendmg parties at a judgment-seat. They 
means the party of the false gods and &eir worshippers, we that of Jehovah 
and his people 

23 Shew forth the (things) to come her eafter , and we loill know that ye 
are gods , yes, ye shall do good or evil, and we will look about and see toge- 
ther . The subjunctive construction, that we may hnmo, gives the sense of 
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tlie oiigmal, but ^itli a needloBft ehango of foim The same romaik applies 
to ibe impel atue translation of the futmes in the neit clause {do r/oodf do 
€viJ) Tlie use of the (lisjunctive, on the othoi hand, is lendcied almost 
uiia^oulable by an cntao diiicrtsnee of idiom, the Hcbiews constantly em- 
ploying and 'v\heie o/ in English seems essential to the sense The yeibs 
an this clause aio sti icily and distinctly uiulei stood by Yitimga, as relating 
to the leyaid of lunshippeis and the punishment ot enemies Hendcison 
explains the clause as challenging the false gods to peifoim a miiacle But 
most mteipietcis lelain the idiomatic meaumg of the same cxpiessions clse- 
T^lieie, namely, that ot doing anything yhate^ci, good oi bad. (See Jer y 5, 
Zeph. i 12 ) Loyth and Hondoison undcistand as denoting tenor, 

and change the pointing so as to deine the following veib liom to fear 
Ccsenius makes the foimei ^eib s^nonJmous yith (2 Kings, xiv 8), 

let us look one anothei m the iace, t e conliont one anothei m dispute or 
battle It IS much moie piobable, howe^ei, that the woid has the same 
sense as in yoi 10 aho-\e, wheie it seems to expiess the act of looking 
lound 01 about upon those piescnt, in that case with the sccondaiy notion 
of aldim (as looking round toi help), but in this ease yith that ot inspec- 
ticm 01 eonsidciation (wc Mill look about us) Hitzig lefeis the -woid ioge- 
the) to the two acts which the ^eibs expiess , but it is much moie natmal 
to undei stand it as denoting that the two contending paities unite in the 
s<‘me act. 

24 /o, 2 /e cue of hothuitj (oi than nothncf) arulyovr x\o\l> of novghl 
(or Ze6,s than nonqht ) , an cdonunatwn (i;> he that) thooseth (or uill choose) 
you This IS the conclusion diawn fiom then failuie or lefusal to accept 
the challenge, and to fmnish the leqmicd pioof of then deity For the 
iiieanmg of see abo\c, on chap xl 17 The paiallel teim is le- 
gal ded by some of the Babbms as sjnommous with {none than a 
xipet) , hut the contest icquires an expiession not of quality but of non- 
entity. Solomon Ben Meleli makes it a sjnomme ot Vitiinga an 
oithogiaphical yaiiation of the same, eithei of which is hettei than the sup- 
position now most con<monly adopted of an enoi in the test, the letention 
ot which, cycn supposing its occuiience, it would not be yeiy easy to account 
for. Augusti and Hitzig undeistand the phiase to mean of nothing or 
Monqiuq to nothing ^ vihich Knobel explains as tantamount to saj mg that 
they had no woik, or in othei words, that they could do nothing — HJW 
IS a stiong espicssion often used to desciihe an object of lehgious abhor- 
rence On the choosing of gods, compaie Judges v 8 

26 J haie xaised xip {one) jiom the norths and he has come ; fioni the 
xisina oj the sun shall lie coll iq on my naxne , and ho shall come upon pimces 
cu U}cn vioilai, and as a pottei tieadetli clay Tins is con ectly undei stood 
by Knohel as a specific application of the geneial conclusion m yer 24. If 
the gods of the heathen could do absolutely nothing, it w as impossible that 
they should be the authois of any one lemaikahle event, and especially of 
that on which the Piophet has his eye. The cspiessions aie icmaikably 
similar to those m yei 2, so that the Piophet may bo heie said to lesume 
the tiam ot thought which had been mtenupted at the end of yer. 4. 
Haying taken occasion to desciibe the efiect of the eyent foretold upon the 
woishippeis of idols, and fiom that to shew the impotence of the gods 
themsehes, he letuins to the event which he had been desciibing, and con- 
tinues his descnption. As befoie, he takes his stand at an intermediate 
point betyveen the beginning and the end of the whole piocess, as appears 
fiom the successiye intioduction of the pietcrite and futme. This peculiar 
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featuio of tlic passage is obscured if not effaced b j rontloniig them ail alihe, 
01 1)} aibitiaiily distinguishing between the tense of ‘’Hl'T'Pp and 
Yhth the single substitution of he has come foi he Until come, the common 
%eision IS entirely collect. The mention of the noith and cast togethei 
has been ^allously explained tfciome and Luther undei stand the clause 
to mean, that he was called fiom the noith, but came liom the east. 
Eusebius, Cjiil, and Jciome lefei the fiist clause to the nations, and the 
lust to Cliiist, \Nhich IS ontiiel} gratuitous Cahin ufois the first to the 
Chaldees and the last to Cyius, -which is better, but; still aibitiai} J. D. 
Micbaclis supposes the two subjects of the clause to be Daiius ai Cyaxuros 
the Mode and Ctius the Peisian, whose lespectue countiies la} to the 
noith and east of Babylonia The later wiiteis modit\ this explanation by 
lefoinng all to Cyius, heie considcied at the same time a Pasian and a 
Medti still moie satisfactoiy hjpoihcsi'', peihups, is that the subject of 
this passage is not a deteiminate mdnidual, but the miqueto} indefiniteh, 
who IS not identified till afteiwaids. The use of the woid 2^530, which is 
the appiopiiate desciiption of the Bab% Ionian nobks, contains a coveit 
intimation of the paiiiciiiai e%ents in \iew' Instead ol shewing that the 
passage is of latei dote, as some imagine, it afioids a lemuikable example 
of piophetic foiesight The act of calling on the name of Jehovah is eom- 
monl} rcgaided as an allusion to the profession of the tiuo religion, or at 
least the lecognition of Jehovah as the tiue God, on tho pait of Cyrus 
(Ezia 1 2) — Cumpaie the figuies of tho last clause with chaps, s. 6, 
XST 10 

26 Who deda ted /torn the heqinmnq^ {Say) and ue uiU know , and 
hefotehandf and ue will say, Paqht (oi Ttue) 2sa\j, tlieie uas none that told, 
nay, theie uas none that utteted, nay, time was none that lieatd yoio iiotds» 
Because the adveibs of time do not nccessaiily expioss lemote antiquity, 
Enobel infois that they heie mean since the fiist ajtpearance of Cyrus. But 
such an appeal to the piediction of what one man could foresee as well as 
another would be simply iidicuious. The sense of is determined by 
that of in chap xlm. 9 The meaning of the w^hole \eise is that the 
events in question bad been foietold by Jehovah and no other 

27 Fvst to Zion, Behold, behold them ^ and to Jetusalem a hringe) of 
good neus util I give This very peculiai idiomatic sentence may be para- 
phiased as follows* 1 am the fiist to say to Zion, Behold behold them ^ 
and to give Jeimalem a Lunger of good netes The simplest constiuction 
is to make the veib at the end govern both clauses ; Lait m English the 
sense may be expiessecl moie cleaily by supplying tho verb say The com* 
mdn veision of the last clause is collect, but that of the first appeals to 
lia\e no meaning The sense is not the fiist shall say, but/ fiist, 
befoie any othoi god or piophet 

28 And 1 icid look, hut theie is no man , and ol these, but there is no 
one adiibiny (or wforming) , and I uill asL them, and they will letum a 
woid (or ansicei) He allows them as it weie another opportunity of 
pioving then divinity. In the fiist two clauses, the exjiectation and the 
disappointment are described togethei , in the thud, the expectation only is 
expressed, the result being given m the following veise. First he looks, 
but finds not what he seeks Then again, but with the same result. Once 
moic he interrogates them and awaits an answ*er, but (as the next verse 
adds) discoveis them to be impostois. There is something singulaily beau- 
tiful in this pecuhar stiucluie of the sentence, w’hich is v^ holly marred by 
tho mdiiect consliuctions that aie commonly adopted, that when I asked *hem 
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fhei/ could an'^wer a woidy or, that I should question them and they return 
an answer. The Teise is full oi‘ laconic and elliptical expiessions, which, 
lnwe^oi, may be easily completed, as will appeal fiom the following biief 
ptiin,]jliiase I wdl look (once moie to see \^hetbei any of these idols or 
their prophet can predict the fatme), hut theie is no one (who attempts it) 
Fiom among (all) these (I seek foi a response, but thcie is none) Yet 
once more I u)ill ash theni^ and (peihaps) they will letiun an answe). The 
same application of the veib VKJ to the prediction of the futee occuis 
below in chap, xliv 26 The foim heie used is to be stiictly construed as 
a paiticiple. 

2U LO} they (a?e) all mdight, nothing their woilSj wind and emytmess 
tkeir molten images This is. at once, the teimination of the sentence 
begun in the last clause of the tciso pieceding, and the summaiy conclu- 
sion of the whole piecedmg contioveisy as to the divinity of any gods 
except Jehovah. To the usual expiessions of nonentity the Piophet adds 
two other strong desciiptive teims, -az wind and emptiness. 


CHAPTEE XLIL 

Tins chapter exhibits to om view the Seivant of Jehovah, e the 
Messiah and his people, as a complex peison, and as the messenger or 
lepicsentative of God among the nations His mode of operation is de- 
sciibed as being not violent but peaceful, veis. 1-5 The effects of his 
influence aio repiesented as not natmal but spiiitual, vers 6-9. The 
power of God is pledged foi his success, notwithstanding all appeaiances 
of inaction or mdiffeience on his pait, \eis 10-17 In the lattci poition 
of the chaptei, the Chuich or Body of Chiist, as distinguished fiom its 
Head, and lepiesentmg him until he came, is chaiged with unfaithfulness 
to its great tiust, and this unfaithfulness declaied to be the cause of what 
it sufiered, veis 18-25 Seveial impoitant exegetical questions with 
lespect to the Servant of Jehovah will be fully camassed m the exposition 
of the chaptei 

1 Behold my seivant t I will hold him fast j my chosen One {in lohom) 
my soul delights j I have given (oi jgut) my Spint upon him , judgment to 
the nations shall he cause to go forth, Theie is no need of assuming (with 
the English Yeision) an ellipsis of the lelative twice in the same clause. 
The separate construction of the fiist two woids, as an intioduction to tho 
following desciiption, makes them far inoie impressive, like the ecce homo 
6 of John xix 5 — The fiist veih, construed as it is here, 

sigmfies to hold fast, foi the most pait with the accessory idea of holdmg 
up, sustaming, oi suppoiting JEJlect or chosen does not mean choice or 
excellent, except by imphcation , directly and strictly it denotes one actually 
chosen, set apart, for a defimte pm pose — is the verb ajiplied in the 
Law of Moses to the acceptance of a sacrifice, fiom which some have in- 
fened that there is heie an allusion to expiatory meiit, but this, although 
admissible, is not an obvious or necessaiy supposition — By Spu it, as m 
all such eases, we are to understand, not only divine influence, but the divine 
person who exeits it (See vol i pp, 123, 249.)— The use of the phrase 
on himy where in him might have seemed moie natuial, is probably in- 
tended to suggest the idea of descent, or of an influence from heaven — 
The last clause is understood by Grotius as denoting that the person here 
described should denounce the penal judgments of Jehovah on the Medes 
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and Babylonians But besides the umcasonablo limitation of the words 
to those two nations, this explanation is at variance with the usage of the 
singuLn and with the context, which desciibes the soivant of Jeho- 
vah as a source of blessing to the G-entiles. The same objection does not 
ho against an explanation of by Clencus as meaning justice or just 
government, but this is too lestiicted, as appeals from the subsequent 
context The most satisfactoij mteipretation is the common one, which 
undeibtands this woid as a desciiption of the tiuo religion, and the whole 
clause as piedictmg its diffusion The office thus asciibed to the servant of 
Jeho-vah, both heie and in the following context, as a teachei of the truth, 
makes the description wholly inappiopiiate to Cjrus, who is nevertheless 
regal ded as the subject of the prophecy, not only by Saadias among the 
Jews, but by Hensler, Koppo, and even Ewald, though the last combines 
this application with anothei which will bo explained below. Aben Ezra, 
Giotius, and some latei writers, undeistand the passage as descriptive of 
Isaiah himsolt , and this hypothesis is modified by De Wette, and Gese- 
nius in his Commentaiy, so as to embiacc all the piophets as a class. 
Besides the objection to the ffibt ot these opinions, somewhat flippantly 
alleged by J B Michaelis, that if Isaiah had thus spoken of himself, he 
would have pio’^ed himself a madman lather than a prophet, it maj'^ be 
objected to the whole hypothesis, that the piophets of the old dispensation 
are xnvaiiably repiesented as the messengers of God to the Jews and not 
the Gentiles And the same thmg is still moie emphatically tiue of the 
LoMtical piiesthood Of some, but much less weight is the objection to the 
latoi foim of the same theoiy, that the coliectivo sense w’liich it puts upon 
the phiase is neithei natuial nor countenanced by any satisfactory analogy 
Theie is, indeed, as all admit, such a collective use of the phrase, servant 
of Jehovah, m application not to any lank or office oi profession, hut to 
Isiael, the chosen people, as such considered Of this usage we have 
akeady had an example in chap, xh, 8, and shall meet with many more 
hereafter The distinction between this application of the title and £he one 
which Be Wette proposes, is, that m the former case the national pro- 
genitoi is put by a natural metonymy foi his descendants, whereas there 
is no such individual piophet (not even Moses) m whom the whole succes- 
sion IS coDcentiated, either by natural association or by established usage. 
A third objection to this theoiy may be drawn from the analogy of other 
places, where the same gieat servant of Jehovah is desciibed, not only as 
a sufferei, but as an atoning saciifice. Even admitting the gratuitous 
assumption, that the prophets, as a class, were habitually subject to 
malignant peisecution, the lepresentation of these suffeiings as vicarious 
and expiatoiy would be foieed and arbitrary in itself, as well as contra- 
dicted by the tenoi of Seiipture. This last objection also lies agamst the 
exclusive application of the title to Isiael as a people, or to the pious and 
believing poition of them, which has been maintained by various writers 
from Solomon Jaichi down to Knobel, who supposes that the servant of 
Jehovah sometimes means the whole body of the Jews in exile who ex- 
ternally adhered to the woiship of Jehovah, sometimes the real spiri- 
tual Israel included m this number But the representation of the 
Jewish nation as atoning for the sms of the Gentiles, or of the pious 
Jews as atoning for the sms of the whole nation, is without analogy m 
any other pait of the Old Testament The objections which have now 
been staled to these various hypotheses may negatively serve to recom- 
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mend tlie one adopted in the Targnm and by Kimclii and Abarbenel, 
■ft bo lopresents tbc cbampions of tbe otbeis as stmck with judicial 
bbndness. Tbis ancient doctiine of tbe Jewish Cbuicb, and of tbe great 
majoiily of Christian wiitcis, is that tbe sciTant of tbe Loid is tbe Messiah. 
The lengths of paiadoxical extia'\agance to which tbe unbelieving ciitics 
aie prepared to go latboi than admit this supposition, may be learned 
fiom luiobel’s positive asseition, that tbe Old Testament Messiah is no- 
where lopiesentcd eithci as a te'icbcr or a sufferer, and that the later 
cbapteis of Isaiah contain no allusion to a Messiah at all In favour of 
the Messianic exposition maybe uigcd not only the tradition of tbe Jewish 
Cbuicb aboad;y cited, and the peifect facilitv with which this hypothesis at 
once accommodates itself to all the requisitions of tbe passages to which it is 
appLed, but also the explicit and repeated application of these passages to 
Jubus Chiist m tbe New Testament Those applications will be noticed 
as tbe texts successnely present themselves To this fiist verse 
tbc..e aie sevcial allu-.ions moie oi less distinct and unequivocal Besides 
tbe express citation of it, with tbe next three veisos m Mat xii 19-21, 
there is an obvious allusion to its toims, oi lathci a diiect application of 
them made by God himself, m the descent of the Holy Spiiit on our 
Saviour at bis baptism, and in tbe woids pronounced fiom boavon then and 
at tbe time of bis tiansfigaiation This is my heloml Son ui whom I am well 
pleased (Mat. ii 17, x'vii f>) The connecting link between the Seivant 
of Isaiah and the Son of Matthew’, is afforded by the of the Septua- 
gmt, v^hich mcludes both ideas Accoidmg to the explanation wdiich has 
jubj. been given, mg is neithoi a tianslation of nor a poi\eision of its 
meaning, but a cleaici designation of the subject of the prophecy. That 
Cbiisl w’as sent to the Jews and not the Gentiles, is only tiue of his 
personal ministry and not of his whole work as continued by his followois, 
^*bo wcie expressly commissioned to go into all the woiLl, to make dis- 
ciples ot ail nations, tbe only lostuction imposed being that of heynminy at 
Jeiiisult'm It only lemams to be consideiod, whethei this application of 
tbe title and tbe desciiption to om Saviour is exclusive of all otbeis, as its 
advocates commonly maintain This mquny is suggested by the fact, 
which all intoipieteis adm’t, that Isiael, the chosen people, is not only 
called by this same name, but dcsciibed as ba-vmg some of the same 
attributes, not only elsewbeic, Imt m this veiy context, and especially 
in vers. 19, 20, of this chapter, where any other explanation of tbe terms, 
as we shall see, is altogetbei madmissable Assummg, then, that tbe 
Messlaii is tbe servant of Jehovah introduced at tbe "])oginning of tbe 
chapter, there arc only tw’O ways of accounting foi tbe subsequent use of 
the same language with respect to Isiael Tbe liist way is by alleging 
a total difference of subject in tbe different places , which in fact though 
nut m form is to deebne all explanation of tbe fact in question, as being 
cilbfci needless or impossible That such a twofold application of equi- 
valent expressions to entirely different subjects is conceivable, and must 
m certain cases be assumed, there is no need of denying But unless 
we abandon all attempt to interpret language upon any settled pimciplo, 
w’e cannot but admit that nothing sboit of exogetical necessity can justify 
tbe reference of tbe same descriptive teims to different subjects m one and 
tbe same context. If then there is an exegotical hypothesis by which 
these applications can bo reconciled, without doing violence to usage or 
analogy, it seems to bo clearly entitled to the piefeience. Such a bypo- 
thesis, it seems to me, is one obscurely staled by some oldei writers, but 
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which may bo moie satisfactorily propounded thus, that by the servant of 
Jehovah in these Later Prophecies of Isaiah, wo aio to undei stand the 
chmch with its Hoad, or rather the Messiah with the chinch which is his 
body, sent by Jehovah to lec^aim the world horn its apostacy and luin. 
This agrees exactly with the mission both of the Itedeemer and his people 
as described m Scripture, and accounts for all the vai rations which em- 
baiiass the interpietation of the passages in question upon any more 
exclusive excgetical hypothesis It is also favoured by the analogy of Dent, 
xviii w^hcie the promised Prophet, according to the best interpietation, is 
not Chiist exclusively, but Chiist as the Head of the prophetic body who 
possessed his spirit. Another analogy is furnished by the use of the 
phrase Ahaliam's seed, both individually and collectively He whom Paul 
desciibos as the seed of Abiaham, and Moses as a xnophet like unto him- 
self, in a peisonal but not an exclusive sense, is doseiibed by Isaiah as the 
servant of Jehovah, in his own person, but not to the exclusion of his 
Xieojile, so far as they can be considered his co-workeis or his lepiesenta- 
tives. Objections founded ou the want of agreement between some of those 
descriptions and the locoidod character of Israel, are connected with a 
supoificial view of Israel, considered simply as a nation and like other 
nations, except so fai as it was brought into external and ioituitous con- 
nection with the true religion An essential feature in the theory proposed 
IS that this race was set apart and oigrnised for a specific purpose, and 
that its national character is constantly suboidinate to its ecolcsiastical 
relation Theie is precisely the same vai ration in the language used 
respecting it as in the use and apxrlication of the term s%/.Xri6la m the New 
Testament Israel is sometimes described as he was meant to be, and as 
he should have been , sometimes as he actually was The namo is some- 
times given to the whole race and sometimes to the faithful portion of it, 
or, which amounts to the same thing, it is sometimes used to denote the 
real, sometimes the nominal Israel The apparent violence of applying 
the same desciiption to an individual person and a body, will be lessened 
by considering, that the foimor, ^ e Christ was m the highest and truest 
sense the servant of Jehovah and his messenger to man, but that his body, 
church, 01 people, was, and is, a sharer rn the same vocation, under the 
gospel as an instrument or fellow- worker, under the law as a type or repre- 
sentative of the one who had not yet become visible. Hence the same 
things might be predicated to a groat extent of both As the Messiah was 
the servant an 1 messenger of God to the nations, so was Israel. It was his 
mission also to diffuse the true religion and reclaim the nations Prom 
the very first it was intended that the law should go forth from Zion and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem (Chap. ii. 3 ) The national restiic- 
tions of the old economy voie not mtended to exclude the Gentries from 
the church, but to piosoivc the chmch from assimilation to the Gentiles. 
All the world might have come m if th jy would, by comx>lying with the terms 
presciibed , and nothing is moie cloai fiom the Old Testament than the 
fact that the privileges of the chosen people wore not meant to be restricted 
even then to the natural descendants of Israel, for this would have excluded 
proselytes ontiiely. Multitudes did embrace the true rehgion before 
Christ came ; and that more did not, was partly then own fault, partly the 
fault of the chosen people, who neglected oi mistook their high vocation 
as the Messiah’s representative and as Jehovah’s messenger. If it be asked, 
how the different applications of this honourable title are to be distinguished 
so as to avoid confusion or capricious meonsistency, the answer is as follows : 
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Wliore the teims aie in their nature applicable loth to Chiist as the Head 
and to his chinch as the Body, theie is no need of distinguishing at all 
between them Wheic sinful impel fection is implied in what is said, it 
must of course he applied to the body only. Where a freedom from such 
impel fection is implied, the language can have a diiect and literal reference 
only to the Head, but may be consideicd as desciiptive of the body, m so 
fai as its idea or design is concerned, though not in lefeience to its actual 
condit>on Lastly, when anythmg is said implying deity oi infinite moiit, 
the application to the Head becomes not only piedommant but exclusive 
It may fuithei be obsei^ed that as the chinch, according to this view of 
the matter, lepiesents its Head, so it is lepicseiited by its loadeis, whether 
piophets, piiests, oi kings , and as all these functions weie to meet in 
Chiist, so all ot them may sometimes be paiticularly piomment in piophec} . 
With this explanation, the hypothesis pioposed may be consideied as ap- 
pi caching veiy nearly to the one maintained by Umbieit m his woik upon 
the Sennit of God {Kneclit Gottes, Hambuig, 1840), as well as in his 
Commentaiy on Isaiah. A simiiai theoiy is bi cached by Evald, but with 
this essential difieience, that he excludes all lefeience to Gliiist, and iden- 
tifies the Messiah of these piophecies -vith Cyius. A conect view of the 
manifold and vaiiable usage of the title niH' inS) is given by Gesenius in 
hib Thesauius and the latei editions of his Lexicon How fai the theoiv 


heie stated vith lespect to the ‘inv is either necessaiy to explain tho 
piophecies or leally consistent with their teims can only be deteiminod by 
a specific application of the principle to the successive paits of the desciip- 
tion 1£ applied to this fiist veise, it would deteimme its inteipietation, as 
descnbmg Isiael, the ancient chuich, to be m a pecuhai sense the servant 
of Jehovah, piotected and sustained by Him, enlightened by a special leve- 
iation, not for his own eiclusno use, but as a souice of saimg light to tho 
suiroundmg nations At the same time it would shew him to possess this 
charactoi, not m his light, but m that of anothei, as the lepiesentative and 
instillment of one vho, though he was with God and was God, took upon him 
thofoim of a scivani, and leceivedthe Spiiit without measme, that he might 
be a light to lighten the Gentiles as uell as the glo) y qfhisjjeogjle Israel. (L3\e 
ii 32 ) The leference to Chiist is heie so evident, however, that thme is 
no need of supposing any d’stmct lefeienca to his people at all, noi any 
advantage in so doing, except that of lendeimg the subsequent verses still 
moie significant, as desciiptive, not only of his poisonal mimstiy, but of the 
spiiit and conduct oi his people, both befoie and afiei his appearance. 

shall not cry (oi call alond^j and he shall not raise (his voice), and 
he shall not let hs voice he Jieaid in the sheet (oi abioad, without) The 
Vulgate stiangely supplies D'JS aftei {non accipiet personam)! and so 
obtains the customaiy technical expression foi lespect of peisons oi judicial 
paitiahty This conbtiuction, which was piobabiy suggested bv the sup- 
posed analogy of chap xi. 8, 4, is precluded by its want of agreement with 
what goes befoie and follows. The same objection hes, though m a less 
degiee, against Cocceius’s constiuction of the veib as a loflexive (se efferet) 
which IS, moreovei, not giammaticailj tenable It is not even necessary 
to assume an ellipsis of the noun voice in the first clause, although this 
may be leqmied to make the sense cleai m a veision Tho Kehiew con- 
struction is continued Ihiough both clauses, i e. both verbs govern the same 
norm. He shall not raise noi svffei to he heard %n the sheet his voice. The 
simple meaning of the veise is, he shall not* be noisy, but quiet. Grotms 
supposes an allusion to the fact, that angiy persons often speak so loud 
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at homo as to be heard in the street Clericixs justly denies any special 
leleionce to angei, but peihaps goes too fai when he translates dabit 
ope) atn ut audiatu). The idea seems rathei to be that of suffeiing the voice 
to be hoaid in public places As applied both to Chiist and to the chuich, 
this veise desciibes a silent, unostentatious method of pioceeding The 
quotation in Mat xii 18 is commonly explained as refeniiig to oui Saviour’s 
mild and modest demeanour , but it lathei has lespect to the natuie of his 
kingdom, and to the means by which it was to be established. His for- 
bidding the announcement of the miiacle is not recoided simply as a tiait 
ofpeisonal chaiacter, but rather as impljung that a public recognition of 
his claims was not included in his present puipose. 

3 A h)u%hed {pvciuBhed) reed he will not hiecth, and a d%m toicL he will 
not quench , hj the truth loill he bring foHh ^judgment The verbs of the 
first clause have no exact equivalents m English The first appeals to 
mean bioken but not bioken off, which last is denoted by the othei. Cieii- 
cus supposes an allusion to the growing plant, which may be bioken and 
yet live, but if entnely bioken off must die — The common veision, siiioh- 
"^ng JiaXi is that of the Septuagint and Yulgate The Hebiew noun leally 
denotes flax (Exod. ix 31), but the adjective means faint oi dim , so that 
in Older to convey the moaning in tianslation, the formei must be taken m 
the specific sense of loick, which it also has m chap xlui 17 The appli- 
cation of these figuies to the spaiing of enemies, or the mdulgenco of weak 
fiiends, 01 the sustentation of sincoie but feeble faith, is too specific and 
exclusive. The veise continues the desciiption of the mode in which the 
Messiah and his people weie to bring forth judgment to the nations, or in 
other woids, to spiead the tiue religion It was not to be by clamour or 
by violence. The first of these ideas is expressed in the piocedmg veise, 
the last in this That such is the true impoifc of the words is clear horn 
the addition of the last clause, which would be unmeaning if the verse le 
lated merely to a compassionate and sympathetic temper That this verse 
IS included in Matthew’s quotation (chap. xii. 19), shews that he did not 
quote the one before it as descriptive of a modest and retiiing disposition. 
For although such a temper might be proved by Clnist’s piohibitmg the 
publication of his miiacles, this piohibition could not have been cited as an 
evidence of tenderness and mildness. The only way in which the whole 
quotation can be made appiopriate to the case in hand, is by supposing that 
it was meant to be descriptive, not of our Saviour’s human virtues, but of 
the nature of his kingdom and of the means by which it was to be estab- 
lished. That he was both lowly and compassionate is tiue, but it is not 
the tiuth which he established by his conduct upon this occasion, nor the 
truth which the evangelist intended to illustiate by the citation of these 
words As well in their original connection as m Matthew’s application of 
them, they desciibe that kingdom which was not of this woild , which came 
‘*not with observation” (Luke xvii 20) , which was ** neither meat nor diink, 
but iighteousness and peace, and joy m the Holy Ghost” (Rom xiv. 17), 
which was founded and promoted, not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord , and of which its Founder said (John xviii. 36), If mg Kingdom 
Here of this icorld, then would nnj seivants fight, that I should not be dehicied 
to the Jeivs, hut note is my kingdom not fioni hence And again (John xviii. 
27), when Pilate said unto him. Art thou a king then 9 Jesus ansvered, 
Thou sagest (lightly) that I am a king , to this end was I hoin, andfoi this 
cause came I into the uoild, that I should bear witness to the tiuth , ei'ei y one 
that IS of the truth heaieth my voice. How peifectly does this august desciip- 
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tioB tally tbe graat propbotic pictmo of tlie Servant of Jehovali who 
was to bring forth judgment to the nations, and in doing so was not to cry , 
or raise his toico, oi let men hear it in the sheets, not by brutal force to 
break the ciushed reed oi quench the dim wick, but to conquei by healing 
and impaituig stiongth. This passage also throws light on the tiue sense 
of the somewhat ohscui’e phrase by showing that it means w^th re- 
spect to the truths which is heie equivalent to saying hy the tnitL This con- 
struction^ bv presenting an antithesis between the tiue and false way of 
biinging foith judgment to the G-entiles. is much to bo prefeiied to thoso 
constiuctions which explain the phrase as simply meaning in tnith} {i» <?. 
tiuly), 01 in perinanciicey (i e. buioly),oi u7ito tiuih, (ji e. so as to establish 
and seemo it) All these may be suggested as accessory ideas , but the 
main idea seems to be the one hist stated, namely, that the end m question 
IS to be aceomphshed not bv’ clamoui*, not by Molenco, but by the tiuth. 

4. lie shall not he dim, and shall not he cni’dicd, until he shall set 
judyment in the eaith, and joi lii^ lair the isles shall uait He shall 
neithei conquei nor ho conqueiod by violence This veiso is a new pi oof 
that the one Lefoic it docs not desciibc meie tenderness and pity foi the 
weak The antithesis would then bo, he shall neithei be unkind to tlio 
infirm nor mfiim himself On the othei hand, the sense is clcai and pei- 
tiiient, if yei 3 means that ho bhall not use violence towaids those who aie 
w'cukcr than himself, and voi 4 that he shall not suffer it fiom those who 
aie moic poveildl. oi lalhei that he shall not subdue otbeis, noi himself 
be subdued by fuiec Some mteipioteis hav o been misled, by not obseiving 
the exact coirespondonce of tho veibs and with the adjectives 

and 1*1 ^'3. The same o\ei sight has led Cocceius and Vitimga to derive 
fnj from 1*1^, to tun, and to undei stand the clause as meaning that he shall 
neithei be remiss noi piooipitate. This constiuction, it is tiue, makes the 
clause itself moie antithetical and pointed, but only by tho saciifice of an 
obvious and beautiful antithesis between it and the first clause of ver, 3 — 
To set or jiace judgment in the eaith is to establish and confiim the true 
religion. — ^By his laii we aic to understand his word oi levelation, con- 
sidcied as a lule of duty — Heie agam the islands is a poetical expiossion 
foi the nations, oi moie specifically foi the tiansmannc and distant nations 
The lobtiiction of the teim to Euiope and Asia Minor (J. D. Michaehs) is 
as false m gcogiaphy as it is m taste — On tho ground that the heathen 
could not wait or hope for that of which they were entiiely ignoiant, some 
undeistand the last vcib as meanmg they shall tnist (i e after they have 
heard, they shall believe it) Besides the piofeionce thus given to a second- 
arv" over a piimaiy and pioper sense, the general meanmg of the clause, 
and its eonntetion with what goes befoie, appeal to be misapprehended 
The hope meant is not so much subjoctivo as objective. The thing de- 
scribed IS not Iho ieelmg of the Gentiles towaids the truth, but their de- 
pendence on it foi salvation, and on Chiist foi the knowledge of the tiuth 
itself. Foi his hav the isles ate uaitiny (oi must itait), and till it comes, 
they must remam m daikness, 

5. Thus Siiith the ini/fhty (God), Jehovah, cieatiny the heavens and 
sti etching them out, spicadiny the eaith and its issues, giving heath to the 
people on it, and spit it to those uallang in it, Ewald refers thus saith to 
the preceding veises, which he supposes to be here desciibed as the words 
of God himself But as the following veises also contain the words of God, 
there is no need of dopaiting from the oidmary usage of tho Sciiptures, 
according to which the name of the speaker is prefixed to the repoit of what 
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he says. We may indeed assume an equal connoetion with what goes before 
and follows, as if he had said, Thus hath Jehoiah spoken^ ami he speaks 
still fiuthe ), — The appeal is so directly to the power of Jehovah, that the 
name which is expressive of that attiibute, ought not to be lesolved into 
the geneiaiteim God (See chap v 16, vol i p. 136 ) — The substitution 
of the pretento for the paiticiplc in the English Yeision {he that aeated 
the hemens, and sU etched them out) is not only a giatuitous depaiturc fiom 
the form of the oiiginal, but hides fiom the English loader the allusion to 
the Cioativc powei of God, as constantly exercised in the continued existence 
of his woiks The same hguie is oxliibitcd moic fully in chap si. 22, and 
the places thoie lefeiicd to (See above, p. 112, 113 )— This clause is not 
a scientific, but a poetical desciiption To the eye, the heavens huvo the 
appearance of a canopy oi cm tarn, and the veidant surface of the eaith that 
of a caipet, Theie is no need, theiefoie, of supplying a distinct verb to 
govern its issites, though oiiginally used to signify the beatmg out of 
metal into thin plates, has acquiiod m usage the moio general sense of 
spieading oi expanding, and is equally aiipLcablc to the caith as an appa- 
rently fiat smface, and to its vegetation as the tapostiy which eoveis it. 
The Piophet’s pictme is comifietcly maned by making moan mmh’ 
dating i which is wholly mapinoxniato to and has no etymological 

foundation. Even VJ'P^ in thefiist chaptei of Genesis means an expanse > 
the idea of a finnament comes not fiom the Hebrew, but the ancient ver- 
sions No single English woid is so appiopiiate as issues to express both 
the meaning and the deiivation of the coirospondmg one in Hebiew, which 
denotes the things that come out of the eaith, its produce, giowth, or vege- 
tation, with paiticulai allusion heio to glass. — Hoio, as m chap. xl. 7, the 
people is evidently used in application to the whole human race, a fact 
of some impoifcance m the exposition of what follows. Cocceius alone 
supposes an antithesis between the people {i e Israel) and the lest of men. 
If this had been intended, the word spirit would no doubt have been con- 
nected with the former. By the side of this may be placed Kimchi’s notion, 
that a contrast was intended between men and brutes, on the ground that 
is limited m usage to the foimor, DM'tDU in the fiist clause of this 
verse is explamed by some as 2i>pduyalis majestaticuSf by others as a singular 
form peculiar to the verbs and then derivatives. (See vol. i. p 134.) 

— The enumeration of Jehovah’s attributes m this verse is intended to 
accredit the assurances contained m the context. 

6 I Jehovah June called thee in iighteousness, and uill lay hold of thy 
hand (or hold it fast), and will Keep thee^ and mil give thce^foi a covenant of 
the people^ foi a light of the Gentiles , — The act of calling heie imphes 
selection, designation, and providential mtioduction to God’s service . — In 
9 igliteou$nesS) i e, in the exercise of righteousness on God’s pait, including 
the fulfilment of his promises as well as of his thieatemngs . — XJnto i ujhteons- 
nesSf z,e to be righteous, is an idea foreign fiom the context, and one which 
would not have been thus expressed m Hebrew, Lowth’s translation {for 
a ughteous pwpose\ although too paraphiastieal, may be considered as 
substantially identical with that first stated Those of Gesenius {to saZva- 
tion) and Hitzig {in giace) are equally gratuitous, and contiaiy to usage.-— 
I ivill hold thee fast, and thereby hold thee up, sustam thee. (See above, 
ver 1 ) — ^Lowth and Barnes esteem it an improvement of the common Eng- 
lish Version, to change keep into pieserve — J ivill give thee fo), i»e. create, 
appoint, or constitute thee. — ^Hitzig understands by a covenant^ 

people (Bundesvolk), Ewald a mediatorial people (Mittelsvolk), both 
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denoting a people called or sent to act as a mediator oi a bond of union 
between God and the nations But tbis, although it yields a good sense, 
IS a Geiman and Enghsh rather than a Hebrev^ construction, the instances 
m which a prefixed noun quahfies the other being veiy rare and dubious. 
This objection is suffic ent, without adding that the phrase as thus explained 
would bo inapplicable to an mdmdual, whereas the other epithets employed 
are equally appropiiate to peisons and communities Most other writeis 
are agreed in adheiing to tho obTious constiuction and in understanding by 
a coienant of the people a negotiator between God and the people This use 
of covenant^ although unusual, is m itself not moie unnatural or forced than 
that of Itpht in the next phrase As light oj the nations must mean a source 
or dispensei of light to them, so covenant of people^ in the veiy same sen- 
tence, may natuially mean the dispenser or mediatoi of a covenant with 
them. The only reason why tho one appeals less natuial and simple than 
the other, is that lufht is habitually used m vaiious languages both foi the 
clement of light and for its source oi a luminous body, whereas no such 
twofold usage of the othei ^oid exists, although analogies might easily be 
traced in the usage of such voids justice for judge, counsel foi counsellor, 
in both which cases the functionary tabes the name of that which he dis- 
penses or administers — But supposing this to he the true construction of 
the phrase, the question still aiises, who aie the contracting parties, or in 
other words, what aie w’e to understand by jyeople^ The great majority of 
wTiteis make it mean the Jews, the chosen people of Jehovah, and the coie- 
nant the mediator oi negotiator of a new covenant between them and Jeho- 
vah, according to the representation m Jer xx\i 81-88. To this it may 
be objected that has not the article as n«5ual when employed in that 
sense, and that even with the article it is applied in the preceding verse to 
mankind in general To this it may be added that the woid nations in the 
next clause may as well be exegeticai oi people as m contrast with it The 
first supposition is indeed much moie natural, because the woids aie in such 
close connection, and because theie is no antithesis between the correlative 
expressions, light and coienant To this it is replied, that the lefeience to 
Israel in this ease is deteimined by the clear unambiguous analogy of chap 
xlix 8, where the phiase leeuis and in a similar connection This conclu- 
sion not only rests upon a false assumption as to the meaning of the context 
there, but is diiectly contiadictod by the language of vei 6, whore it is ex- 
pressly said that it was not enough toi Christ to be the lestorer of Israel, he 
must also be a light to the Gentiles; and in diiect continuation of this pro- 
mise it is added in vei 8, without the show of a distinction or antithesis, 
that he should be a covenant of the people, {i e oi the nations) to lestoie or 
n'-estahlish the eaith (not the land, which is a perfectly giatuitous restric- 
tion), to came to he inheuted the desolate hentaqes, (i e the luins of an apos- 
tate woild), and to sag to the pusoneis, Go foith, the arbitrary reference of 
which words to the Babylonish exile is in fact the only ground for the opi- 
nion now disputed So fai is this passage, then, fiom dispiovmg the wide^ 
explanation of the woid m the place before us, that it really affords 
very stiong analogical leason m its favour, and we need no longer hesitatei, 
to understand the clause as a desciiption of the servant of Jehovah in t M i 
character, not only of a light (oi an enlightener) to the nations, but pf 
mediator or negotiator between God and the people, i e men in gen^raLii, 
These aie epithets appljing m their highest sense to Cbiisfc alone, to whoro^' 
they are m fact apphed by Simeon (Luhe ii. 32), and Paul (Acts xiii 47). 
That neither of these quotes the phiase a coienant of the people, does not 
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prove that it has no relation to the Gentiles, hvi only that it does not 
1 elate to them exclusively, but to the whole human lace, whoieas the other 
phiase, as applying specifically to the Gentiles, and as being less ambiguous, 
was exactly suited to Paul’s puipose — ^At the same time let it he ohsci\ed 
that this desciiption is entirel-} appiopiiaic, not onlv to the Head but to the 
Body also in subordination to him Not only the Messiah but the Israel 
of God was sent to be a mediator oi connecting link between Jehovah and 
the nations The meaning put upon 0]^ by Hitzig and Ewald, although 
not philological^ accuiate, is peifectly consistent vith the teachings of the 
Old Testament lespecting the mission and vocation of Israel, the ancient 
Chinch, as a covenant-race or middle-people between God and the apostate 
nation's. 

7 To open blind eyes, to hitny out fiom the bondman, fiom the 

lioube of confinement’ the dnelJeis in datlness This vas the end to bo ac- 
oomplished by the Servant of Jehovah m the charactei oi office just asciibed 
to him. The spiritual evils to be lemedicd aie lepresented uudci the figuies 
of imprisonment and darkness, the ieino\al of the latter having ob'^ious 
allusion to the Uyht of the nations in ver 6 The fashionable explanation 
of these voids, which lefeis them to the restoiation of the Jow^sfiom exile, 
IS oncumbeied with \aiious and complex difficulties. What is said of bon- 
dage must be either strictly undei stood oi metaphorically If the former 
be prefer! ed, how is it that the Piophet did not use expressions more 
exactly desciiptive of the state of Isiael in Babylon ^ A whole nation car- 
ried captive by its enemies could hardly be desciihed as prisoners m daik 
dungeons Knobel, with loadiness almost labbmical, supplies the neces- 
sary fact by sa’^ing that a paifc of the Jew^s wore imprisoned. But even 
granting that they w^eie m piison, were they also blind ^ If it be said that 
this IS a figurati\e representation of confinement in the daik, the principle 
of stiict interpretation is abandoned, and the imprisonment itself may be a 
metaphor for other evils. There is then left no specific reason for apply- 
ing this desciiption to the exile any more than to d bundled other seasons 
of calamity. Another and more positive objection to this limitation is that 
it connects this verse wuth only part of the previous description, and that 
the pait to which it bears the least lesemblance Even supposing what has 
been disproved, that coienant of the peojilc has respect to Israel alone, how 
is it that the other attribute, a light to the Gentiles, must be excluded m 
mteipretmg what follows ^ It was suiely not in this capacity that the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah was to set the Jewush exiles fiee. If it bo said that this 
veise has respect to only one of these two characters, this supposition is 
not only arbitrary, but doubly objectionable , fiist, because it passes over 
the nearest antecedent (D'lJ ‘11^5) to connect the verse exclusively with one 
more distant and then, because it passes by tho very one to 

which the figures of this veise have most analogy The opening of the 
eyes and the deliverance of those that sit in darkness are correlative expres- 
sions to the light of the Gentiles, w'hich on this account, and as the nearest 
antecedent, must decide the sense of this verse, if that sense depend on 
either of those attributes exclusively. I util make thee a hr/ht to the Gen- 
tiles, to open the blind eyes, &e , cannot mean, I will make thee an instruc- 
tor of the heathen to restore the Jews from captivity in Babvlon. Whether 
the verse before us therefore be stiictlyor figuiatively understood, it cannot 
be applied to the captivity without doing violence at once to the text and 
context The very same reasoning applies to the analogous expressions 
used m chap xhx 9, and thus coiioborates our previous conclusion, that 
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to coutot IB neitoi of these places much loss 1^9^ i®; 

stnction of DV nna to the Je\\s. Tho only natmal mteipietation ot toe 

neise before ns is that which makes it figmativo hkc the one 

ami the only natmal mteipretatzon of its figoies is the one which 

stan-ls them as aeseiiptoo of spmtual hlmdness and spiutua 

bo'h which arc metaphois of constant apphcation to the natmal conditio 

S nmlond m tho OH as well as the New Testament The remoYa^ of 

these evils is tho woik of Chiist, as the lovealoi of the Fathei who has 

Hon^ht life and immoitahty to light,” but in suboidmation to 

as his repiesentativc, his chmch may also bo coiicc Jy lopiesentcd as a 

covenant of the people and a light of the nations , smeo tho 

a dime leyelation, to go foitli fiom Zion, unci the woid of tho Loicl 

fioiii Jeiusalem , , , . .. j- 

8. I am Jehovah, that is mtj name, and my (jloiy to anotlie) wiU 1 
(jive, and my mai&e to giaven wiages The name Jehovah is hcio used 
\\ith emphasis in leference to its etymological impoit as clesciiptivo ol a 
self-eMstent, independent, and eternal bomg. Theio is no snthcicnt ground 
for the opinion that tho pionoun is ever used as a divine name, cog- 
nate and equivalent to Jehovah, In this case, the ulmous and nstia con- 
struction IS entiich’ satisfactou Graven mages aic hero put, as m many 
other cases, foi idols in geneiah ^Mthout legard to the mode of then loi- 
mation The coniioction of this \ eise with whut piecedcs may seem obscure, 
but admits of an easy explanation Fiom the assertion of Jehovah’s power 
and peifection as a gioiind for hs people’s confidence, the Prophet now 
proceeds, by a natmal tiansition, to exhibit it in contrast with the impo- 
tence of those gods in vhom the Gentiles tiusted These aio lepiesented 
not only as ii fouor to God, but as his enemies and rivals, any act of woi- 
ship paid to -^hum vas so much taken fiom what ho claimed as his own, 
and as his o'^^n exclusneh The geneial doctiine of the veiso is that true 
and lalsL icLgion cannot co -exist , because, however tolerant idolatiy may 
be, it is essential to the voiship of Jehovah to be perfectly exclusive of 
till othei gods This is included in tho veiy name Jelmuli, and accounts 
for Its solemn pioclamation heie 

9 The fitst (pi funnel) thinffs—h, they have come, and new things I (am) 
idling , Lejoie they sjjii/ig foitJi (bpioutOT geiminate) I will ma\e(ov let) you 
/ica? (them) This is an appeal to foimei piophecies aheady \erified, as 
grounds of confiJence in those yet unfulfilled The attempts which have 
been made to gn 0 specific meanings to Joinw things and neio things, as 
denoting coitam classes of pio])hecies, arc unsuccessful, because perfectly 
giativtous. The most plausible hypothesis of this kind is Yitnnga’s, which 
applies the one teim to the piophecics lespectmg Cyuus and the Babylonish 
exile, the othei to the piophecies lespectmg the Messiah and the new dis- 
pensation But the simple moaning of tho woids appears to be, that as 
foimei piophccRS (not of Isaiah hut of oldei inophets) had come to pass, 
so those now uttei'cd should he likewise vended. The stiong and beauti- 
ful expiossion in the last clause can only mean that the events about to be 
piedicted veie beyond the leach of human foresight, and is theiefoie do- 
sti active of the modem notion, that these prophecies were wiitton after 
Cyrus had appealed, and at a time when the farther events of his history 
could he foicseen by an ohservoi of unusual sagacity Such a prognosti- 
cator, unless he was also a deliberate deceiver, a charge which no one 
kings against this wiitei, could not have said of what he thus foresaw, 
that he announced it hefoie it had begun to geiminato, ^ e, while the seed 
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was in llio oartli, and before any outwaicl indications of the plant coaid bo 
poiceivcd As this embiacos all the wiitci's piophocies, it throws the date 
of composition back to a peiiod befoie the use ol C^ius, and theieby helps 
to imahdato the aignments m favoui of legaidmg it as contempoiaiieous 
with the Bab}lonish exile. 

10. btng to Jehovah a n^w song^ 7m fwm the end oj the caitlu 
{ye) going doion to the sea and its fulness, isles and their inliahitants f To 
smg a now song, according to Old Testament Uoage, is to piaisc God for 
some new manifestation ot his po^ci and goodness. It implies, Ihoiefore, 
not only fiesh piaise, but a fresh occasion foi it. Ecduced to ordmaiy 
pioso stylo, it IS a piediction that changes aio to take place joyfully aficci- 
ing the condition of the whole woild That this is a h^^peibole, relating 
to the restoiation of the Jews horn Babylon is too giatuilous and foiccd 
a supposition to be imposed upon any leader of the piophecy against his 
will. Let those ^yho can, iccene and make the most of it. The gicat 
majority of leadeis will be apt to i eject an assumption which has no foun- 
dation in the text, and w’hich i educes a sublime piodiction to an extiava- 
ganza. — Gesenms, for some icason not explained, chooses to lead at instead 
of fiom the end. The obMOUs meaning of the phiase is, that the sound 
of pi aise should be heal d coming /loii? the lemoh^st quaiteis. Its Jidncss 
may eithei be connected NVith the sett, and both dependent on i/o doiva (to 
the sea and its fulness), oi iv.gaiJed as a distinct object of addiess. In 
the latter case, the marine animals would seem to be intended ; m the 
foimei, the whole mass of ^ultel with its contents, the last is moio 
poetical and natmal The antithesis is then between the sea with its 
frequcntois on the one hand, and the isles with then inhabitants on the 
othci 

11. The deseil and ifs toivas shall raise (the lotce), the enclusiucs (oi en- 

campnents, m which) Kedai dwells , the dwelleis in the Bock shall shout, 
from the top of mountains shall they ciy aloud. This is a direct continua- 
tion of the picvious description, in which the whole woild is leprosented as 
exulting m the promised change The refeienco of this verse to the course 
of the retiimmg exiles through the intervening doscii is foibidden by the 
mention of the sea and its fulness, the isles, and the ends of the earth, m 
the pieeeding and following seises If those are not all paits of the same 
gloat pictuio, it IS impossible to frame one If they aie, it is ahsuid to take 
the hist and last paits in their widest sense as an extiavagant hyperbole, 
and that which is between th'^m in its stiictcst sense as a literal descrip- 
tion The only consistent supposition is, that sea, islands, dosoits, moun- 
tains, towns, and camps, aie put togethei as poetical ingredients of the 
general conception, that the eai’th in all its paits shall have occasion to ro- 
joico — The mention of cities as existmg m the wilderness appears less 
stiange m the oiigmal than m a modem veision, because both the leading 
words and '^''3^) have a greater latitude of meaning than their usual 
equivalents , the first denotmg pioperly a pastuic-giound, and being applic- 
able, theiefoie, to any uncultivated legion, whethei uninhabited or not, the 
other answering to town in its widest English sense, inclusive of both villages 
and cities. Theie is no need, theiefoie, of supposing a paiticulai allusion 
to oases in the and desert, or of assuming, as Gesemus does in his Thesau- 
rus, that sometimes means nothing more than a militaiy station, post, 
or wateh-towei (See chap. i. 8 ) — The tianslation of by villages is too 

restricted, since the Hebrew word is apphcable also to collections of tents or 
nomadic encampments, which appears to be the prominent idea here. Kedar 
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■n as tke second son of Ishmael(aeii.ixv. 18). Here, asincliap.xxi 16, the 
name is put for his descendants, or by a natural metonymy for the Arabians 
m general The labbinical name for the Arabic language is the tomjue of 
Kedar. The Septuagint takes it as the name of the countiy [amlhoBe in- 
hahiUiig Kedat) The Yulgate makes this clause a promise {KedarshaU 
dwell in houses), and the piecedmg verb a passive (let the deseit and Us 
toums he exalted) Cocceius has the same constiuction, but gives ])oth tho 
veibs an impciative meaning, and follows the Septuagint in explaining 
Kedai (effetatse desatum et ojgpula ejus , pe7 pugos habitetu'i Kedatena)* 
Most wiiteis, ancient and modem, have regarded a relative construction as 
more natuial (jivhich Kedar doth inhahit ) The use of Kedar as a feminine 
IS contiaiy to geneial usage, which distmguishes between the name of the 
counti} as feminine and that of the nation possessing it as masculine Tho 
labbms explain it by supposing an elhpsis of before it. Moio probably, 
however, it is an iiiegularity or licence of constiuction, such as we have 
seen already in chap xxi 2, and elsewheie — Titrmga, J D Michaolis, and 
some later wiiteis, explam as the pioper name of Petra ; but the whole 
connection rendeis it moie natmal to take it in its geneial sense of rocL, and 
as coiiesponding, not so much to Kedai as to the appellatives, dcsoit, towns, 
encampments, mountains 

12 They shall place (or give) to Jehovah honour, and his praise in the 
islands they shall shew/oiih (oi cLclare) Still another mode of saying, 
the whole woild shall piaise him The islands are again mentioned, either 
as one out of seveial paiticulais before lefeiicd to, or with emphasis, as if 
he had said, even in the islands, beyond sea, and by implication m tho 
fuithest legions — As the veih to give, m Hobiow usage, has the secondary 
sense of placing, so the veib to place is occasionally used as an e(iuivalont 
to that of giving. (See vol i p 425 ) The translation of the verbs 
in this verse as imperatives (Jet them give yloiij and declare), although 
substantially conect, is a needless depaiture liom the foim of the original, 
m which the idea of command oi exhoitation m sufficiently implied, though 
not expressed. The veibs do not agiee with the senes oi nouns in tho 
foiegomg verse (desert, towms, &c ), foi those could not celebiate Jehovah 
in the islands Tho constiuction is indefinite, t/iey, ^ e men in geneial, a 
foim of speech of fai moie fiequent occurience in Hebicw than would bo 
suspected by a leader of the English Bible 

IB Jehovah, hke u strong one, will go foitlx , like a warnoi (literally a 
man of battle) he will rouse (Jus) zeal, he will shout, yea, he will cry, against 
his foes will make (oi sheir) himself strong Fiom the effect ho now reverts 
to the efficient cause. The unneisal joy hcfoio desciibed is to aiise fiom 
Jehovah’s triumph over his enemies. The maitial figures of the voiso are 
intelligible in themselves, and all famihai to the usage of tho Scnptaics. 
Lowth and Barnes amend the common -^oi&ion of the first clause by read- 
ing, he shall march foith like a heio The modem Geimans also use the 
w^ord Held (hero) Luthei and Calvm prefer giant It may bo doubted 
whethei any English void is more appioiniate or sinking than the siuct 
teanslation stiong oi mighty To go foith is the common Hobiow phrase 
foi going out to w’ai oi battle (See above, on chap xl 26 ) Junius and 
Tremelhus undei stand the plural battles as a superlative expression, and 
tianslate the phrase vir belkcosissimus evigilans zdo The versions of 
Oieiicus (vi} mill tans), and Yitimga (^peiitus bellntor) greatly weaken the 
expiession may either have its geneial sense of aidour, strong and 

Mulent affection of whatever kind, or its more specific sense of jealousy, or 
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sensitive legaid for Ins own honour and foi the welfare of his peoxilo. 
(See Tol 1 p, 206.) The idea is that of an ancient waiiior oxcitin^ 
his own courage by a shout or war-cry. The last clause may be undei*^ 
stood to mean, he shall pevail over his enemies , but although this idea 
IS undoubtedly included, it is best to retain the leflenve form and impoit 
of the veib, as far as may be, in translation 

14 I have long been still, (saying) I will hold my ‘peace, I will restrain 
myself (But nov), hhe the ti availing {woman) I will shiel, 1 mil pant 
and gasp at once. The consecution of the tenses in the first clause has 
occasioned the most opposite constiuctions Of these the most violent and 
ungi ammatical is that of Augusti, who tianslates all the veibs of the veise 
as pieteiites. With this exception, it appeals to be agreed on ail hands 
that the verbs of the last clause aie either futures p^opei, or desenptive 
presents, and the only question is in refeience to those of the first Ac- 
cording to Luther, these are all piesents , while the Vulgate, follow^ed by 
most modern writers, makes them all refer to past time That such assimi- 
lations do occur, IS ceitain , but a general maxim of interpretation makes 
it highly desnable to legaid the distmction ol the tenses, whcie we can, as 
intentional and significant Lowth and Ewald accordingly follow the Sep- 
tuagint in ictainmg the future loim of the second and third voibs, but read 
them interrogatively (I have long been silent , shall I hold my peace and 
restrain mjself for ever ’) This involves the necessity of reading 
{foi ever"^) and connecting it against the accents with what follows It is 
true that mtoiiogative sentences, without the mtenogative particle os- 
piessod, are not unknown to Hebrew usage , but their occuiience is com- 
paratively rare, and ought not to be assumed without necessity, which of 
course has no existence if the clause can be affirmatively read without 
abandoning the strict sense of the future This can be done, as may be 
seen in the translation above given, by regarding the second and third verbs 
as the expression of his own deteimmation or intention while the silence 
lasted The omission of the verb to say before such lepetitions or citations 
IS not only frequent m goneial usage, but the more natural in this case from 
the fact that this whole vcise is universally regarded as the words of Grod 
himself, although he is not expressly introduced as the speaker. The 
neceshity of supplying (at least in thought) the words but now before the 
last clause, is not peculiar to this view of the passage, but common to it 
with all othois, except Augustus paradoxical constiuction The word 
is twice used elsewhere by Isaiah (xxx 6, lix, 6) as a noun meanmg a viper 
or some other venomous serpent, in which sense it is also used by Job (xx. 
16) The general pimciples of analogical inteipretation would requiie this 
sense to be retained here , but the only wiiteis who have ventmed so to do 
aie Junius and Tiemelhus, who translate the clause, ut paitiu lentem vipeiam 
desolaho. Even the Eabbins give the word the sense of o ying, which is 
plainly a con]ectuie fiom the context Bochart attempts a compromise 
between the two opinions, by supposing that the word originally means to 
hiss like a seipent; and Gesenius connects it with nsa to blow. The only 
objection to the common version, shiieJc or scieam, is that it seems too strong 
both for the etymology and the analogy of the \erbs which follow, and which 
seem to denote a suppressed sound rather than a loud one, / mil pant and 
gasp at once. There is indeed another very ancient explanation of these 
two \erbs, given m the Vulgate and by Cabin, Grotius, Hitzig, and Hende- 
werk, as well as in the English Version, I %ill destioy and devom at once 
This lefeis to the root to lay naste (and more generally to destioy), 
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and gives the sense of swallowing, and then (like 1^^?) that of destroy- 
ing. But sacans elsewhere to or and may bo readily 
re^^aided as a synonymo, if derived horn to heathe, of which it would he 
the natural future It is true that this verb does not occur elsewhere, but 
its denvative is of peipetual occurrence, and the very same 

wntcis who lejoct the derivation horn on this ground, assume that of 
fiom not only m the absence of any other instance, but in opposi- 
tion to the usage which determines it to be a noun The authoiity of 
Gesemus may be cited upon both sides of this question, not only fiom his 
oailier and later woiks, but fiom the last edition of his Lexicon, in which 
the two explanations of this clause ai-e separately given as coiiect, the one 
under which is explained as meaning to bioathe haid, to pant, to blow, 
** e. g ol an angry person, Isa xln, 14,” the othci undei wheio the two 
leibs ai’e translated, ^‘I will destroy and gulp down togethei ” The para- 
phiase added m the latter case, “my wiath, long icstiained, I mil now 
lot break forth,” is no doubt the true sense of the verso on either supposition. 

15 I Kill lag uasto mountains and hills, and all then heibage will I dry 
up, and I loill turn (litoiallv^^Zuce) st) earns to idands, and pooh (oi laJx.es) 
will I dry iq} Having desciibed the effect and the cause of the gioat 
future change, he now describes the change itself, undei the common toim 
1 f a complete resolution m the face of naiuie, sometunes with special ro- 
foi once to the heavens (chap. xin. 10), sometimes (as heio and in chap. 
XXXV. 6, 7) to the eaith. It is strange that, with those analogies in view, 
and aftei such desciiptions as those pieviously given, any should still sup- 
pose that by mountains and hills we aio heio to undei stand States and 
governments, andh} then heih the citizens or subjects Theie is more 
piobabihtv m the opinion that the veiso contains an allusion to the 
ancient cultivation ot the hills of Palostmc, by means of ton aces, many 
of which are still m existence. (See ^ol i. p 182 ) Houbigant 
and Lowth read {dnj desetts), which is not only needless but contrary 
to usage, as nowhere signifies deserts themselves, but always then in- 
habitants. Gesenius and the other modem wiiteis suppose to be here 
used in the sense of diy land as opposed to water. The necessity of this 
cxpIaiiationmay,howe\ei, be avoided by adopting the ingenious suggestion of 
C-lencus, that what is heio described is tlio actual appeal ance of islands m 
the channels of the sti earns on the subsidmg of the water — The diying of 
the bed of the Euphiates by Gyrus can at the utmost only he the subject 
of an indirect allusion A hteral prophecy of that event would he entnely 
misplaced m a senes of bold metaphorical desciiptions Koscnmuller goes 
to an extravagant length in attempting to connect this veise with the pre- 
ceding context by explaining it to mean that the excited wan loi will diy up 
vegetation with his burning breath 

18. And I will maJ.€ the llind wall in a way they Icnew not, m paths 
they IneiD not I will male them tread, I will set (or twn) darlness befcie 
them to light, and ohhquiiies to stiaightness These are the looids ^ I hare 
made them (or done them) and have not left them. The paiticle before the 
first veib is comeisive, i e gives a futuie meamng to the preterite, because 
preceded by the futuie piopei. (See Nordheimer, § 219 ) The ellipsis of 
the relative, which twice occurs m this clause, is piecisely the same both m 
Hebrew and in English. — may be translated crooked or uneven 
places, as opposed to what is level, oi to superficial rectitude. (See above, 
on chap. xl. 4, p 05.) The combmation of these two antitheses (light and 
dark, crooked and straight) shews clearly that they are both metaphorical 
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expressions for the same thing that is loprcsentcd nndei other flgnies m 
tho TCI so preceding, 'viz , total change, in what lespect and by what mcaos, 
the motaphoiS themselves do not determine. And yet some writers undci- 
stand the first clause as specifically moaning tliat tho o’^’ilos in Bab\ Ion 
should be dolneied at a time and ma mannei which they had not expected, 
w^hilo another class apply the voids exclusivelT to spiutual exeiciso oi reli- 
gious cxpeiienco To both those objects the desciiption admits of an easy 
application, bat neither of them is to ho consideied iLs specific subject. 
It IS impossible, without tho utmost violence, to separate this one link from 
the chain of which it forms a pait, that is to say, from the soiies of stiong 
and vaiicd metaphoxs, by which the Piophet is cxpiossing the idoa of 
abiupt and total change The same thing that is meant by the waiting of 
cultivated hills, the withering of herbage, and the diving u]r of strepms and 
lakes, is also meant by the leading of blind men m a new* path, z, e, causing 
them to witness things of which they hid had no piovious expeixence. — The 
usual constiuction of the last cliuso supplies a lelativc bofoio tho leading 
■^eib and takes it sufiix as a dative — those aie tho voids oi thim^s v’hicii 
I have done foi them and have not left them ” Anothoi const luct? on 
separates tho membeis as distinct piopositions — these aio the voids (or 
tho things which I have piomised to the people) , I baxo made tlinn and 
have not foisaken them ” The simplest and most legnlai constiuction is 
that given by Jerome and Cocccius, which lefeis the pionouns not to a 
noun undei stood, but to the expiessed antecedent Th\^e are the icotdb 
(^ e my piomiscs), I have pei formed then and have not ahandoned them, 
that IS to say, I have not rolin(iuiahed my design until it was accomplished. 
(Compare the last clause of Ezekiol, x\ii 24 ) The tianslation of these 
veibs as futuies has arisen meiely fiom a feeling on tho pait of tlie intoi- 
pieter that the words ought to contain a piomise, whereas the piomise is 
implied, or rather superseded by the declaiation that the work is done 
alieady, oi at least that the effect is already secured. The usual con- 
stiuction, which makes one a pieterite and one a futui'e, is doubly aibitrary 
and capricious 

17 They a?e turned hack, they hJiall he ashamed with shame (i c, 
utterly ashamed), those imstingin the g7aven image, those saying to the mol- 
ten zmage, Ye me our gods. This verse desciibes the elFoct to be pioduced 
by the expected changes on the enemies of God and the worshippeis of 
idols. They are tinned hack, utterly defeated, foiled in then malignant 
opposition Noi IS this all , foi they aie yet to be uttcily ashamed, con- 
founded, disappointed, and disgi’aced. Ip the last clause it is plain that 
the graven and molten image aie sepaiated only by the paiallelism, because 
the addiess at the end is in the plural form, not thou art, but ye me our 
gods On tho usage of these two nouns, see vol. i p. 482. 

18. Ye deaf, heai f and, ye hUnd, lool to see f From the connection, this 
would seem to be a call upon tho worshippers of idols, to open thou eyes 
and ears, and become conscious of their own delusions — The infinitive at 
tho end of the sentence does not expiess tho manner but the puqrose of 
the act lequiied. Vitrmga’s veision therefore {yidendo mtuemini) is less 
correct than that of Joiome {intuemim ad %idendam), 

19. Who (is) blind hut m\) servant, and deaf like my mcssenye> (uhom) I 
will send ^ Who {is) blind like the devoted one and blind like the senanl of 
Jehouih Why should he call the heathen blind and deaf, when Israel 
himself, with all his honours and advantages, refused to see or hear ^ The 
very people whose mission and vocation it was to make the Gentiles see 
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and hear, seemed to emulate their msensibilit}’'. The most diihcult ex- 
pression ill this veiso is \\hich the Seventy seem to ha\e lead 
and iiudeisto(»d as meaning those that ha^o dominion o%ei them The 
'saiioii^ explanations of the common text ina\ all he leduccMl to two dis- 
tinct sihsis oi the Teibal loot, mz , that of being at pca^o and that of being 
peifoct 01 toiaplele The Littei meaning is assumed bv Luther, Calvin, 
CoeceiUb, and Yitrmga , while Clencus modihes it so as to mean a man oj 
Cim^ummate iiisiJnm, and Lowth one peifath/ inhinttieiJ On the othei 
h\’}>othe' 5 i^, Junius lendc^^ it dnuatii^ pace j Gremimns, the fuend of Cod, 
Hit^ig, Ewald, and Uinbnnt, the dnntvd or the Uod-devoted, This last is 

fa^oiiicd b\ the aniili^v t)f in Aiabic. the name by which the 

1 

Monamim dans dosciibe tli mhehes, and which denotes ore who gi\es him- 
selt to God Piom tbe U'-e ol the Pici m the sense of complamg, making 
good, lepaMiig, aie denied the Yulgate ’^ti^ion {icmindatiis) and that of 
riO''enmuller {*t\lmpnis\ As to the application of the teim heie, Cleiicus 
supposes that it mean's the High Piiest oi some eminent peibon of the 
sacei dotal 01 del But the gual majoiity of w liters undei stand it as de- 
sciiptivo of Ibiaol, the chosen iieopie The oh]eetioiis arising fiom the use 
of b’milii expiov'^ion'3 at the begmnmg ot the chaptei with lespect to the 
Me-‘'-iah is usualh set a'^nle by aibdiaiily assuming ontuo dneisity of sub- 
ject Hciidtison alone ha^ the mUcpidit^ to understand this ^eise of the 
liktwaso, acconntiiig foi the appLcabon of such epithets to such a 
bU^ jeot b;v asbaming that it e\pi esses the opinion of the unbehenng Jews 
lespeetmg Cbiist. The oUioiis objettion to this mode of exposition is, 
that It opens the door to endless licence of mteipietation, by admitting 
that a pissage mp} be i^feiied at vmII to the subject which it is least 
ada}Ucd to desciibe, ]»y simph making it express the mind not of the 
w liter, as it sterns to do, but of anothei paitv not expiessly mentioned A 
pmelv aibitiaiy suppositi(»D cannot be -justified by the assumption of anothei 
like it. The tiuo suliitiun ut the difiicultv seems to be the one already 
gr,tn in explaining the fiist ^eise, xiz., that the Sei\ant of Jeho\ah is a 
title applying not only to the Head but to the Body also Heie, w'heie 
the language implies eensuie and lepioach, the teims must bo lefeiied ex- 
clusively to Ibiaei, the mcsscngei whom God had sent to open the eyes of 
tile othei nations, but who had htniseli become wilfully blmd. The futuie 

imphes that the mission was not } et tulfilled Jerome’s construction, 
wito ivhom I sent my messenqeis, is wholly ungiammatieal, and a mere 
expedient to avoid a seeming difficulty It is scaicely credible that Clencus 

seems half inclined to take as the pioper name of Malatlu 

20, Thou lad setn many things and icilt not ohseiie { Sent) open 
eats * and he mil not lican In the fiist ebuse he turns to Isiael and 
addiesses him diuetly; in the last he tmns away from him again, and, as 
it weie, expies^!es ins suipnse and indignation to the by-standeis The 
sense of the whole, leaving out of view this difieience of form, is the same 
as m the toiegomg ^eise, namely, that Ibruel had eyes but saw’ not, and 
instead of opening the ears of othei s was himself incapable of heaiing. The 
sentence may be said to exhibit a chmax In the first clause the contiast 
is between the blindness of the people and the light which they enjoyed, in 
the last it IS between their deafness and their high vocation to open the eais 
of others. Hence the abrupt and impassioned foim of expiession in the 
latter case. The maiginal loadmg though susceptible of explanation 
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as an infinitive, is an unnecessary emendation of the textual The 

infinitive HpB might be considered as deimng a preterite sense fiom the 
piecedmg verb; but a bettei explanation is afibrded by the analogy of ver, 

7, wheie the same infinitive desciibes the end for which the Servant of 
Jehovah was sent. 

21 Jelioiah {is) willing fo) hn rigliteousnesfi'^ sale, he will magnify the 
hill and make it honourable The people, being thus unfaithful to their 
tiust, had no claim to be heated any longer as an object of Jehovah’s 
favour , and yet he continues piojpitious, not on theii account, but out of 
logard to his own engagements, and for the execution of his iighteous pur- 
poses. For these reasons he will still put honoui on the chosen people and 
the system under i;\hich they lived Gresenms and Hitzig aibitraiily constiue 
1‘sn with IS pleased to 7narfnifi/j of which consti action there is no 
example elsewhere, and then make this an idiom of the latex Hebiew. Still 
less giammatical is the construction of the ancient veisions, “ it pleased 
Ood to justify or sanctify him,” whether this be undeistood to imply the 
leading oi taken as a paiaphiase of the common text The applica- 
tion ot the woids to the righteousness of Christ is inconsistent with the 
terms of csnsuie and disappiobation which precede and follow 

22 And ijef) it \is) a people spoiled and lohhed^ ensnaied in holes all of 
and in houses of confinenmit they ai e hidden They have become a spoil; 

and theie is no7ie deliver mg, a preij^ and there is none saying, Restore Here 
anothei contiast is bi ought into view As the conduct of the people 
did not answer to then high vocation, so then ticatment does not answer 
to the piecedmg declaration of God’s puipose If he still designed to 
honoui them, though not for their own sake, how was this to be reconciled 
with what they sufieiod at the hands of them enemies ^ The terms aie no 
doubt metaphorical, and therefoie not exclusively descriptive of hteral cap- 
tivity At the same time it may be admitted that the sufferings of Israel 
in exile furnished one of the most memorable mstances of what is here de- 
sciibed m geneial — is explained in the ancient versions, and by 
many modern wi iters, to mean youths or chosen men, as it does above m 
chap xl 30 But why should this class be desciibed as in captivity? 
Coccoius and Vitringa change the meaning of the clause bv makmg DSn the 
infinitive of HIS, to blow or and explaining the whole phiase, “ they are 
all the pufiing of the young men,” i e objects of deiision and contempt. 
But this constiuction violates the parallehsm for the sake of an extremely 
foiced and fai-fetched meaning Most of the modern wiiters follow Luther 
m explaining to mean in holes or pitfalls, conesponding to 

m the other member. 

23 Who among you will give ear to this, will hearken and hear for the 
time to come ^ By this we aie not to understand merely the fact recorded 
m the foregoing verse, but the doctrine of the whole preceding context as 
to the vocation and mission of Isiael, and as to his actual condition. God 
had appointed him to be a source, or at least a medium, of light and bless- 
mg to the nations ; but mstead of acting up to this high character, he not 
only left the nations without light, but was wilfully blinded and msensible 
himself. Yet God would still be tiue to his engagements, and put honour 
on the special revelation which he had aheady given. Why, then, it might 
be asked, was Israel suffeied to fall before his enemies ^ The answei to 
this question is introduced by an mdirect caution to consider it and bear it 
in mind. The interrogative form implies the possibihty of their neglecting 
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or lefusmg to obey it, — The last phiasc is ciplamod to mean heliuul or 
haikwa}th Ly Yiiiinga (ri ten/o) and Ewaid ltd lauti)), yho seem to 
iindci stand it as denoting leflection on the past, or the act of meditating 
upon yliat they kciiid — Most othci wiitcrs undeistand it as lelatiiig either 
to the time of hoaiing (Juvicclouh oi heieitftei') on the subject ot the clcclara- 
tions to he heaid {iuiunnnij thufutine) 

2i IJliO Mh (jncH Juvol for a caul Hniel io Hus not 

Jelwiiih, iKjaind inwm ue lime suiticd^ and tlwij weio not willing m Ins 
iKUjs io ludhi and did not hcmlcn to Ins Ian ^ This yas yhat they ycie 
to Leal m mind, mz , that ^^hat they suiieicd was oidained of God and on 
account of then uji.|uities The ciiois of which this vcise is the negation 
aie those of suppohing that they sulfoiccl without fault, and that they suf- 
feied, as it weic, m spite cf God's piotcction, oi because he Wtis unable to 
pie\cnt it The mteiiogation makes the statement more emphatic Who 
else can be imagined to ha've dune it, oi foi what otbei cause e\cept our 
sms The change of peison in the last clause is a common Hclicw 

idiom, and does not seem to be significant (See \ol i p 94) If 
the Piophct identifies himself with the people m the fiist pliia^e, ho 
cannot be supposed to exclude himself m that which follows — Hitzig's 
tianslation of the last woid {Jas mbtincHon) is too weak, as it fails to »siig- 
gest the idea of obligation. It is also at \aiiance with usage, v hich leqinios 
npin to bo taken not in its etymological senso meicdy, but m that of km — 
This ^eiw-o is stiictly applicahie to the sufferings of the Jow^s in Babjlon, 
and it vras no doubt so applied by them, but in itself it is a goncial decla- 
latxon of a fact w’hich has been often yeiifiod and w’as esjiecially exemplified 
in ancient Isiael, ’^iz , that the sufieiings oven of God’s people are the 
consequence of sm 

25, And he {JeJioiah) poiaecl iqion him (Israel) fin\j{eien) his iiiatli and 
the bbenrjth (oi nolence) of uai and it set him on Jbe loiind aloiit, and he 
hieii (i/) not j and it hio ned him, and he will not lay it to lieait This continues 
and concludes the desciiption of God’s judgments and of Lsiael’s insensi- 
bility Most wiiteis explain Httn as an absolute foimused foi the constuict 
{Jiny of his cuKfCi) Junius and Titiinga make it an ad^eibial cxpicssion 
qualifying {et can descent id oi cum excandescaiUd uam) The simplest 

constinction is to put the nouns m apposition, either as mcio equivalents 
{my angel abfuuj), oi as exegetical the ono of the othoi {fuiy, to mt, my 
angex). — He knew not does not heie metmunatvaies, without his knowledge, 
but, as the parallel clause shows, implies exticme insensibility The 
tianslation of the last verb as a pieteiite is ungianimatical, and the assimi- 
lation of the two as pie'jents, an evasion That a pietente pieecdcs, 
instead of shewing that the futuie must lefei to past time, shows the con- 
traiy, by leaving us unable to account foi the diffeiencc of foim if none of 
meaning was intended Howe^ei necessaiy such assimilations may be 
elsewhere, they aie inadmissible m cases like the present, wrhero the change 
of tense admits of an easy explanation, to wit, that the wiiter intended to 
describe the people not only as having been insensible befoie but as likely 
to continue so in time to come — On the usage of the phiaso to put or lay 
ttpon the lieait, see abo\e, p 125. 


CHAPTEE XLIII. 

The mam subject of this chapter is the true relation of Ibiael to Jeho- 
vah, and its application in the way both of warning and encouragement. 
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The doctime tanglit is that their scgi'cgation fiom the lost of men, as a 
pecnliai people, was an act of soTereignt}, indeponclont oi all meiit m 
thcmselvbs, and not O’Neil intended lor then heneht excluftivoly, hut for the 
accomplishment of God’s gracious purposes lespectiug men in geneiaL 
The infoionccs chawn fiom this fact aic, that Isiaol would ceitamly escape 
the dangers which cmiionod him, howe'vei imminent, and on the othei hand 
that he must suffer foi his unfaithfulness to God In illustiation of those 
truths, the Piophot mtioducos seieial historical allusions and specific pro- 
phecies, the most stiilang of the foimei having lespect to the exodus fiom 
Egypt, and of the Kttcj to the tall of Babylon. It is impoiianttothe just 
inter pi etation of the chaptei that these paits of it should bo soon in their 
triie light and piopoition, as incidental illnstiations, not as the mam subject 
of the piophccy, which, as alicady stated, is the gencial i elation between 
God and his ancient people, and his mode of deahng with them, not at one 
time but at all timos, 

Isiael IS the pcculiai people of Jehoyah, cheiished and fayoured at the 
expense of othei nation^?, yeis 1-4 But those a^e one day to become 
pai takers of the same adyaniages, -veis 5-9 The pi oofs of the dnmo 
piotcction are affoidcd by the histoiy of Isiael, yeis 10-13 One of the 
most lemaikablo, yet futuio, is the downfall of Babylon and the libeiation 
of the exiles, vois 14, 15 An analogous example in moie ancient times 
was the doliyeranco fiom Egypt, ^eis IG, 17 But both these instances 
shall bo foigottcn m compaiison with the gieat change which awaits the 
church hcieaftei, yeis 18-21 Of all these distinguishing favours none 
was owing to the merit of the people, but all to the sovereign giace of God, 
vers 22-25 The people wmie not only destitute of meiit, but deserving 
of punishment, which they had expeiienced and must experience again, 
vers 26-28 

1 And now, thus saith Jehovah, thy Creatoi, 0 Jacob, and thy Former, 
0 Israel, Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name, 
thou g,)t mine (literally to me a^t thou). The juxtaposition of this promise 
with the very different language at the close of the piececlmg chapter has 
led to various false assumptions as to the connection of the passages. 
Some give and now the sense of yet oi nevei iheless, while others understand 
it as lefenmg to a period following that just mentioned , as if he had said, 
After those things have been suffered, fear no longer. But this interpreta- 
tion is forbidden by the reasons heie suggested for not fearing, viz , that 
Jehovah was aheady then Cieatoi and Bedecmer, and had already called 
them and made them his peculiar people. It will also be observed that 
in chap, xlii as well as here, thcie is the same alternation and apparent 
confusion of the encouraging and mmatoiy tone, which cannot therefore he 
explained by referring any one pait of the context to a paiticular period of 
history. Another solution of the dif&eulty is that the Prophet has m view 
a twofold Israel, the false and true, the carnal and spintual. This is correct 
so far as what he says relates to internal character; hut it is evident that 
he has reference likewise to the outward foi tunes of God’s people as an 
organised body. The simplest and most satisfactory hj^pothesis is that, m 
this whole context, he is accounting foi the suffeiings of Israel and his 
presell ation from destruction on the same ground, namely, that Jehovah 
had chosen them and theiefoie would preseive them, but that they were 
unfaithful and must therefoxe suffer The mterminglmg of the promises and 
threatenings is not to be expiamed by supposing a reference to different 
periods or different subjects ; nor is it to he set down as capricious and 
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tmmeanmg, but as necessaiy to tlie Prophet’s purpose. The now will then 
have a logical rather than a temporal meaning, as introductory to an expla- 
nation of the strange fact that the hush was burned but not consumed — 
Create and ^brTW have reference not merely to the natmal creation, nor to 
the spiritual renovation of individuals, but to the creation or constitution of 
the church. God was the maker of Isiael in a peculiar sense. He existed 
as a nation foi a special puipose. — Fear not, t. c. fear not that thou canst 
be utteily destroyed. It is not an assurance of immunity from suffermg, 
the experience of which is implied and indeed expressly threatened m what 
follows. — I have redeemed thee. There is here an allusion to the redemption 
of the fiist-born under the Mosaic law, as appears from the metaphor of 
substitution used in vers 8 and 4. Thus understood, the meanmg of this 
clause IS, thou ait not like the other nations of the earth, foi I have pur- 
chased or redeemed thee to myself as a peculiar people. — To call ly name 
includes the ideas of specific designation, public announcement, and solemn 
consecration to a ceitam woik This and the other clauses of the verso 
can be apphed to the election and vocation of individuals only by accommo- 
dation, and only so far as the case of the mdmdual members is included in 
that of the whole bodv It is a cunous idea of Menochius, that is 

the name assigned, as if he had said, I have called thee hy thy name Li-attah 
{Thou-ari-m%ne), The tiue sense is, thou art mine because I have ex- 
pressly called thee so to be — Eosenmidler discovers here another obstetiical 
allusion m the phrase (See vol. i p. 429 ) 

2 When thou jpassest though the waten^ I mil be with thee , and though 
the livers, they shall not oveijiow thee when thou walkest though the fiie, 
thou shalt not be scoiched, and the flame shall not hum thee Fire and water 
are common figuies for calamity and danger. (See Ps. Ixvi. 12 ) To ex- 
plain one as meaning civil and the other religious persecutions, as Vitnnga 
does, is wholly arbitrary, and might be reversed with just as much or 
rather just as httle reason — Although when conveys the true sense here, 
and is given in the Lexicons as a distinct meaning of the Hebrew the 
latter leally retains its proper meanmg, ^br, because. It is the genius of 
the language to delight m shoit mdependent clauses, where we use more 
involved and compheated peiiods. ‘‘For thou shalt pass through the viators, 
I will be with thee, ’ is the idiomatic Hebrew mode of saying. If or when 
thou passest, &c, — The last clause might be rendered, when thou walhest 
m the fire, the preposition though bemg used even m the fust clause only 
because the English idiom lequues it after jjass — ^Hitzig gives a re- 
flexive meanmg {bum thyself), which is unnecessary, although it agrees well 
both mth Hebiew usage and the English idiom. Augusti takes the same 
verb in the moie specie sense of bemg branded, %. e. marked by the fire. 
(Compare the derivative noun chap m 24.) But this does not smt the 
more indefinite expressions m the paiallel clauses — The common version 
of the last "words, sliall not kindle ujoon thee, is of doubtful authority, and 
seems to intioduce a needless anticlimax, as burmng is much more than 
kindling. — ^The application of this promise to individual believers is an ac- 
commodation, but one justified by the natural relation between the body 
and its several members 

3 Fori, Jehovah, thy God, the Holy One of Isiael, thy Saviour, have 
given {as) thy ransofn Bgyjgt, Ethiopia, and Seba, instead of thee This is 
an amphfication of the phrase I have redeemed thee m ver. 1. As the 
Israehte under the Mosaic law was obhged to ledeem his first-boin by the 
payment of a price, oi hy the substitution of some other object, so Jehovah 
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secured Isiael as his own by giving up the othei nations, here represented 
by a single group, just as the forest trees aie lepresented in chap. xh. 19 
by a few well-known species. The gioup here selected is composed of 
three contiguous and cognate nations which was placed by the 

oldei wiiteis eithei wholly or paitly in Arabia, is admitted by the moderns 
to be coincident with the Ethiopia of the Greek geogiaphers. SeSa is now 
commonly supposed, on the authority of Josephus, to be Meioe, a part of 
Ethiopia suiiounded by the branches of the Nile, and celebiated by the 
ancient writers for its wealth and commerce The connection of the coun- 
tries was not only geogiaphical but genealogical Accordmg to Gen x. 6, 7, 
Cush was the brothei of Mizraim and the father of Seba. According to 
this exegetical hypothesis, the same essential meaning might have been con- 
veyed by the mention of any other group of nations. At the same time it 
may be admitted, that the mention of Egypt was piobably suggested by its 
intimate connection with the history of Isiael, and by its actual sacrifice, 
in some sort, to the safety of the latter at the peiiod of the exodus. Many 
interpieters go further, and suppose that the voids would have been apph- 
cable to no other nations than those specifically mentioned, and that the 
Prophet here alludes to the real or anticipated conquest of these countries 
by Cju-us, as a sort of compensation foi the loss of Israel. But the neces- 
sity of this prosaic explanation is precluded by the prophetic usage of 
specifymg individuals as repiesentatives of classes, while the sense thus put 
upon lansom or atonement is extremely foiccd and far-fetched That the 
teims, although specific, weie designed to have a wider application, maybe 
safely infened from the geneiic expiessions substituted for them m the next 
verse — Tho essential idea of here and elsewheie, is that of vicari- 
ous compensation — The insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, 
so as to make it a distinct proposition (J am Jehovah), greatly weakens the 
whole sentence. The description of the speaker in the first clause is in- 
tended to conciliate legaid to what he says in the othei. It was m the 
chaiactei, not only of an absolute and soveieign God, but in that of Israel’s 
God, his Holy One, his Saviour, that Jehovah had thus chosen him to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

4 Since thou wash p eoious xn my eyes, thou hast leen honoured;, I 
have loved thee, and will giie man imtead of thee, and nations instead of thy 
soul (oi) life. Theie is piecisely the same ambiguity in since as in the 
Hebiew Both expiessions may be taken either in a temporal or 

causal sense Because thou xoast pi ecioiis, or, fiom the time that thou wast 
peuous. The foimei sense is really included in the latter If Israel had 
been honouied ever since Jehovah called him, it is plainly implied that this 
vocation was the cause of his distinction. — ^The first cause, as the whole 
context clearly shews, does not refer tointiinsic qualities, but to an arbitrary 
sovereign choice Smee I began to treat thee as a thing of value, thou hast 
been distmguished among the nations. The veise, so far from ascribing any 
merit to the people, refers all to God. Some contmue the construction 
through the whole verse, makmg the apodosis begin with the second clause, 
svnee thou ax t precious %n my siyht, and art honouied, and I love thee, I will 
give, &c This yields a good sense, but is giammatically madmissible, 
because it supplies a conjunction in the first clause, and omits one m the 
second Either of these assumptions might be justified by usage and 
analogy , but the coincidence appears unnatural, and makes the whole con- 
stiuction harsh At the same time, this constiuction weakens the sentence 
by making it a mere repetition of what goes before, wheieas it is a repeti- 
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♦,nn with a nomteil affiimation that the nation owed its emmenoe entirely 
+n rod The future (I will give) shows that the substitution menfaone 
S “ mml/t. ihe p.* b.t to ti. M... -«» » 

keio n»d ooltetivolj or iioloftiiMj tor nfer >»«» oi tio letl J 

hriml^ xvi. 7 Ps IxMii 5 , Job xm 33 , Jei. sxmi 20 Thg iou.1, 
life, oi°pmi.on, seems to he an allusion to the usage of the 
word in the Law, with lospect to enumoiation oi lodemption (See Ei-od 
VII 4 Lev SSI 11 1 ) The gencial terms of this clause make it wholly 
mprohaUe that vei. 3 has spoeiiie and exclusive refeicnce to the nations 

name^there ^ ^ II I I, (oi iet)tl^ 

Jd he, and f>o,u ih iced uill I gather thee The lofeieneo of tins 
veiso to the lostoiation of the Jews horn Bahjlon is not only mhitiaiy 
and without foundation, but foibidden by the mention ol the west as well 
as the oast That it xofeis to any lestoiation is the moie impioMile, be- 
cause the Piophet does not say inni; lad but simply i- inp — The only 
inteipretation which entiioly suits the text and context, without supplying 
01 assuming anj thing bevond what is ovpiessed, is that which makes ihe 
veise a piomisc to the chuich that she should be completed, that all her 
seatteied membeis should be ultimately brought togethoi. (Compare 
John XI 62, Earn iii 29, 1 John ii 2)— Thy seed has leleiencc to 
Israel oi Jacob as the ideal object of addi-ess , ^ 

G. I lull say to the noth, Gue, and to the south, Witlihold not, ht my 
sons come fiom fai. and my daughtets finm the ends of the eaith This is 
a poetical amuhtcation of the piomise m the foiegomg verse As it was 
there declaied that God would biing and gathci the whole seed of Isiael, 
60 hero he icpiescnts himself as calling on the north and the south to 
€sccut6 bis puiposo The feminiiie form of the ^eibs is explained by the 
rabbins on the gionnd that the addiess is to the noith and south uindy as 

in Cant 16 Gesenius makes the ’avoids themselves of common gender. 

Peihaps the case falls under the same gencial pimciple with ^names of 
countiies, pio\inces, &c., "which die umfoimly femmme Hitzig’s sugges- 
tion that docs not here mean hiiig but siifet to come, is favoured by 

the juxtaposition of nof. 

7. Every ooie called by my name, and foi my glory I have created him, 
I have formed hm, yea, I have made him The constiuction is continued 
from the foiegomg veise My sons and my daughtois, even every one 
called by my name Augusti’s constiuclion. Eve) y one of them is called ly 
mij name, is forbidden by the aiticle. — The leflevive sense, that calls him- 
self, impljiug piofession rathei than divine vocation, is wholly nnneccssaiy, 
and less a^reeablo to general usage — And I have oeated him is a com- 
mon Hebiew idiom, equivalent to whom I have created . — The distinctions 
drawn by some between oeated, funned, and made, aie more ingenious than 
well-loLinded. Thus Vitimga runs a parallel between the eieation of matter 
out ot nothing, its configuiation, and the completion of its paits, the 
ie<»eneiation of the soul, its conformation to God’s image, and its ultimate 
perfection. It seems to he lathci an exhaustive accumulation of synony- 
mous expiessions — For my glojy is emphatic God had not only made 
them what they w^eie, hut he had done it foi his own sake, not for theirs. 
So hkewise he now speaks of then being called by his name, as he did 
before of his calling them by their name, the latter denoting special designa- 
tion, the former special authority and right 

8. He hath brought out the llmd people, and there ai e eyes (to them) , 
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and the deaf, and {time are) ears to them Tlie tv\o clauses are so con- 
stiucted as to supply one anotlioi's ellipsis. Most wiiteis make im- 
pciative {hung foUh) akor the example of tlio YiiJgate {educ) Jlut as 
tins foim in tiiiity-fixe jdaces is the piaitoi, and m thnty the infimtive, 
while the impciafcive without an augment always clsowheic takes the loim 
such an assumption is m the highest degiec unsafe and piecai ous. 
Some moie eonectly make it the miinitive {to In mg forth), w'hich yields a 
good sense, and is .]ustiiicJ by the analog's ol Dps m \lii 20 The pie- 
teiite constiuelioiij howevei, is not only siiiploi in itself, but agices better 
with the which follows, and which is usually found in ahiimative pio- 

positions The fiist veib may then be constiued eithei with Jehovah, or 

With the subject of the pieceding sentence, i e the chosen people or the 
indniduals composing it, whose w oik oi office is dcdaied to be that of 
tmnmg the heaUien “ fiom daikness to light, and fioin the pow’ei of Satan 
unto God ’ (Acts IS). A veiy dilieient seiico is put upon the yerso 
by those inteipicteis w^ho take as dosciipti^o ot the blind people 

{that have eyes), and apph it to the Jews, who, in s^ute of then advantages, 
weie blind to spiiitual objects This agiePS well with chap, xhi 19, 20, 
as explained abo\ e. But it then becomes difhcuit lo unde’ stand in w^hat 
sense they aie said to bo bi ought out On this hypothesis the best ex- 
planation IS that they' aie summoned to behold the denioastiation of Jeho- 
»ah’s piesoience, oithei as ady'eiso piiilies oi spectatois This would 
require the impeiatiy’O cons tiuc lion of the gi ainmatical objections 

to yvhioh haye been ah eady stated On the wrliolo, the most satislactoiy 
interpietation of the y^cise is that which undeislands it as desouptiyo of 
the change wu ought or to ho wi ought in the condition of mankind by Jeho- 
vah, thiough the agency of his people, whethei the latter be cxpic'^sly 
mentioned heie oi not lie {i e G-od, oi Isiael as his messengoi) hath 
bf ought out a people (once) blind, and (now^) they haie ryes, and (once) deaj^ 
and (nowO they have ean, i e of course, seeing eyes and heaiing eais. 
This agiees perfectly with all that goes before and follows, with respect to 
the mission and y ocation of God’s people 

9 All the nations aie gatheied togelhei, and the peoples cue to he as- 
sembled. Who among them tiiU dedaie this, and let us hem the fit st thin g'> ^ 
Let them give (oi pioduce) then uitnesseb and he justified, and (if they can- 
not do this) let them heai (my wntnesses), and say, (It is) the tnith. The 
translation of the hist veib, by Bosenmullei and otheis, as a future oi 
impoiatiye, is wholly unauthoiized by usage, the eases cited to establish it 
being themsolvos of yeiy doubtful impoit At all events, it is incompar- 
ably safer and more satisfactory to letam the piopei meaning when it 
yields a tolerable sense, than to pioeecd upon the strange assumption, that 
when a wiiter dehbeiately uses tw'O distmct foims, he intended them to be 
received as one Hoie the sense would scorn to he, that the nations have 
boon gathered, but that the process is not yet completed This gathering 
of the nations has been commonly explained as a judicial metaphor like 
that m chap xli 1. In that case the yeisc desenbes the heathen as as- 
sembled at the judgm<^nt-seat to plead their cause against Jehoynh This 
am ees well with the foiensic teims employed in the subsequent context 
It is possible, howmver, that this fiist clause may have been intended to 
desciibe not the piocess but the subject of adjudication The gathering of 
the nations will then denote then accession to the ehuich, as predicted m 
vers. 5-7 ; and this, in the next clause, will lefer to the same event Who 
among them (^. e. the nations) could have foretold their oyvn change oi 
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condition ^ On the other supposition, this must either be indefinite, or 
mean the restoration of the Jews from exile, of which, as we have seen, 
there is no specific mention in the foregoing context. In either case, the 
usual alternative is offered, viz that of pointing out some previous instance 
of foreknowledge and prediction. — The last clause admits of two construc- 
tions ^ It may either be read, let them be just (or candid) and hear and 
say it is the truth; oi, let them be justified (by the witnesscss whom thej 
produce), and (if not) let them hear (my witnesses) and say, it is the truth. 
The latter seems more natuial, because the other connects Ip'llif'’ not with 
its o\vn part of the clause but with what follows 1^^^ is here equivalent 
to in chap xli 20 

10 Ye aie my witnebses, saith Jehoiah, and my setvtint tvJiom 1 have 
chosen^ that ye may Imoxc and helteieme, and may imdeistand that I am lie, 
befoie me uas not foinied a god, and afte) me llwe shall not be Some 
regard the heathen as the object of addiess in the fiist clause, and under- 
stand my servant as denoting Israel. But theie is no consistent sense- 
in which the formoi could be cited as witnesses against themselves, and this 
application is besides forbidden by the obvious analogy of vor 12, wheic 
the same words aie explicitly applied to Isiael. Of those who coiiectly 
understand them so, in this case likewise, the greater number refoi my 
seivant to a diffeient subject, either Isaiah, or the piophets as a cla«!S, oi 
^e Messiah Ye (the Jews) aie my witnesses, and (so is this) my servant 
But the simplest and most natural constiuction of the sentence is to make 


my sexvant not a subject, but a predicate. Ye ate my witnesses and (ye aie) 
my setianf whom 1 have chosen (for this very purpose). The combination 
of the plmal witnesses with the singulai setvant, although stiange in itself, 
IS in perfect agreement With the previous representations of Israel both as 
a person and a body pohtic On the other hypothesis, the relative clause, 
trmt ye may knou\ &c , depends upon witnesses^ and the words whom 1 have 
chosen form a pleonastic adjunct to the phrase my set rant But according 
to the explanation just proposed, that ye may know depends upon the words 
rmmodiately preceding, uhotn I have chosen, and the clause declares the 
purpose not only of the testimony hei e adduced, but of the election and 
vocation of his servant The witness to whom God appeals is Israel, his 
servant, constituted such for the very end that ho might know, and undoi- 
stand, and beheve that of which aU other nations weie entirely ignorant, 

^ question, the only wise Goth 
Infallible foreteller of futurity —Various attempts have been made 
to explain away the singular expression, there was no god fowled befote me, 
^ an maccuracy of expression wheieas nothing elb(‘ 
^^nveyod the ^uei s meaning m a form at once sarcastic, argu- 
graphic. Instead of saying, m a bald prosaic form, all oth<‘i 
£nih^ £ ® ^ uncreated, and exist from all 

pregnant declaiation, there was no god 

£ connection mean btyote I was Jonned, whereas it only 

X J atZiTfZf f Parallel phrase aftet me docs not moan 
mei 1 amjomed, but after I shall cease to eaut , The sarcasm is ronaored 
JiU more puegeut by the use of the dmne name thus bmmrSo Xo 

said, hione of these almighty gods were made bofoio I had a 
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being. — IS probably a passive participle uscid as a noun, like the Latin 
dictum, and exclusiveljr applied to divine communications 

11 /, /, Jehovah, and besides me [oi apaitjiom me) thoe is no Saviaio, 
In the fiist clause may simply supply am, as m the English and mo.>l 
otliei vciSiOns, or am He fiom the piecedmg voise, and in the sense theie 
explamcd. The exclusi\o honour here claimed is not meiely that of infal- 
lible loieknowledge, but of infinite powci Jehovah was able not only to 
foietell the salvation of his people, but to save them These terms aie not 
to bo lestiicted, if applied at all diiectlj, to the final sahat’on of individual 
behcveis There is evident allusion to the deliverance of Isiael as a people 
fiom external suiSfeiings or dangeis, of which one signal iii^tance is refeired 
to in vex 14, and another in ver. 16 At the same time, the doctrine heie 
piopounded, or the chaiactei asciibcd to G-od, aifoids a suie foundation for 
the peisonal trust of all vho have lealh a place among his people. 

12 I have told and have saied and have dedaied (oi ht you heai hefoie- 
hand), and theie ts not amony you {any) stHtiujei , and ye ate my witntwa, 
sattJi Jehoiah, and I (am) God, IIa\iiig laid claim succossuely to diviuo 
piescience and powei, ho lieio combines the two, and lepicsents himself 
both as the foicteller and the givei of salvation The expicssion of tho 
fiist idea twice, befoie and aftei the expression of the other, does not seem 
to have any special meaning, as some mteipioteis imagine, except so fai 
as it gives special piominence to the divme omniscience and the proof of it 
afioidod in prediction, as the evidence ot doitv which he had paiticulailv 
uiged bcfoie, and which he is about to uigo again. — The emphatic inseitiOn 
of tho pionoun I at the beginnmg of the veise can only be expiessed m 
English by a ciicumlocution, it is I that haie told, &c — ^^htnnga and 
Eosenmiillei omit the substantive veib in the last membei of the first clause 
as supeifluous, and constiue the woids thus, I have declaied and no stranye 
(god) among you, i e, no stiange god declared it. But m that case Hehievv 
usage w’ould lequire instead of which is not an adveih of negation, 
but an idiomatic equivalent to the negative voib of existence, and can only 
mean theie is not oi iheie iias not. Most of the modem wiiteis refei*it to 
past time, and explain the clause as an assertion that the piophecies in 
question weie utteied at a time when niolatiy did not prevail in Israel. It 
is more agieeable, howevei, both to usage and the context, to translate it in 
the piesent, as a declaxation that Jehovah was the only God whom they had 
leason to acknowledge, fiom then own cxpeiience and observation — ”^1, 
which is a common teim for stninqei, used in refeience to men, may be 
heie considered an elhpbxs foi the full phiase which is not uncommon 
elsewhere 

lo Also (or eieti) from the day I am He, and there is no one freeing from 
my hand, I iv ill do, and who uill undo it'^ The assonance in the last 
clause is not in the oiigmal, winch liteially means, I will ait ( oi male), 
and uho unll cause it to letiiin, i e levexso oi nullify it ^ The interrogative 
foim implies negation A similai expiession of the same idea is found m 
chap xiv 27. What is said specifically in the first clause of dehvoiiiig 
fiom Jehovah’s powei, is extended m the la&t to all counteiaction or reveisal 
of his acts The at the beginmng indicates a climax not only now, oi 
on any occasion, but This last is undeistood by some as refeiimg 

to a spooific tei minus a quo, such as the origin of Israel as a nation, the 
exodns, Ac. Others make it mdefimte, q/ old oi long since But the 
best mteipreteis explam it as meanmg since the first day, or since time 
began. The woids aie then univeisal, both m the extent of power claimed, 
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and m relation to the time of its cseonUon Ovei c% cry object, and in 
ovoiy age, the poner of JelioTah had been eleaily piovod to be supieme 

and absolute , ^ 7 /. r 7 tjt 

14 Tlim saifh MuivJi, yoin Medeemm, the Boh/ One of Israel Fm your 
Mb'. 1 hill e sent to Bulylon, ond have h ought doun (or made to descend) 
famfueeaUuftlrm, and the Chaldeans, in the shjis then shout {oi song) 
Tlus is a poiticulai instance of the general piotcotion vouchsafed by Je- 
liOTuli to Ills people, and moio especially of that piovidential suhstitution 
or redomntion of yhicli v\o lead abo\e m ’vers 3, 4 The mfoicnce before 
drawn fiom the f?oneial teiins of \ei. 4, that the nations mentioned in vei 
3 aie onlv itpiesuntatnes 01 samples, is confiimed by this e\plicit mention 
of the fall of Babylon as an e^imple of the same gieat tmtli —The titles 
added to Jehovah’s name aie not mcie expletives 01 voids of comse, 
but mtiina.te thit ho would biing this gieat evonfc to pass in his dis- 
tmciRo cdiaiactoi as the Itedeomei and the Holy One ot IsiaeL From 
the past tense of the ^eib (/ liaiescnt), some infci that this veise was 
viittcn aftei the event, while otheis endeavoui to avoid this conclusion by 
translating it as fatuie (/ it ill iscnd)* One of those interences is just as 
groundless as the othoi The event, although still futuio to the v liter, is 
desciibed as past, m lefeience not only to the pui poses of God, but also 
the peiceptions of the Piophet As piesented to his view by the piophctic 
inspiiation, the destiuetion of Babylon was just as tiuly a histoiical event 
as that of Phaiaoh and his host This is whit is meant by the p^aeientum 
pt ophaficum, to lendei which as fuiuie is a wanton violation of the foim of 
the oiigmal, aid a gratuitous confounding of the text and comment — ^The 
Taigum stiangely xmdei stands this clause as leferring not to the downfall 
of the Babylonians, but to the depoitation of the Jews Deltoid ^ on account 
of jfnii) fsiHs I sent {you) to B(d)ylon But this agiees neithei with the usage 
of noi with the meaning of the other clause Inteipieters aie com- 

iii'tiily agreed that the object of the veib is Cjius, or the Medos and Per- 
— ^Fiom the onliest times DTI'll has lecoived a twofold explanation, 
VIZ , that of fujiUies, as in the Septuagmt, and that of bars, as in the 
Tulgate. The same q^uostion aiises in the exposition of chap xv 5 (See 
vol 1 p 315) But theie the pomtmg favours the last sense, whoieas 
heie it seems to recommend the othoi Of those who prefer the moan- 
ing bars even hcie, some suppose a liteial allusion to the gates of 
Babylon, othcis a figuiative one to its piotectois The other sense of 
fufjUives IS applicable either to the Babylonians themselves, or to the 
foieiguers resident among them. (See chap. xiii. 14, and vol 1 p. 
277). is the proper name of the foreign lace by which Baby- 

ionm had been occupied befoie Isaiah wrote (See chap xxiii. 13, and 
^ol 1 p 398) It IS an mteiestmg fact, that recent et;ymological 
iciseaich has identified the of the Hebicw ethnogiaphy, not only 

with the Xt/XBuToi of the Gieeks, but wuth the Kmd^ of modem Asia. 
Here, howevei, thev are mentioned simply as the inhabitants of Babylonia 
— The last t>vo wmds aie \aiiously constiuod and explained Some con- 
nect them only with what goes before, as a desciiption of the Chaldeans, 
whose crij is in the shipst impljmg thtir devotion to nautical pui suits ; 
01 , whose shout (01 song) was in the slmps^ implying their habitual use of 
ships or boats foi pleasuie The same idea is otherwise expressed by 
those who lead m the ships 0 ^ their joyful ay e their pleasure-ships). 
On this, which is Gosenms’s mteipietation, Hitzig ohseives, with a play 
upon words which cannot be retained in a translation, that the pleasmo- 
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sliips are air-sbips {die Luftscliij[fe hind LusucJiiffe) % e iiaagiuai} oi ficti- 
tious The same thing has Leon said of the naval oi maiitime aciiMiy 
of Babjdon, but Lo^th has made it piobable at least, that it ically 
exifatocl m vciy caily times — Anothoi constiuction of these closing Tvords 
connects them with “ and bi ought down the Chaldees into the 

ships of their tiiumph oi delight ” Hitzig makes the plmal of 
(chap XXIX. 2), and undei stands the clause to mean that God had hi ought 
down the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into lamentations. But this rcquiies 
a difihicnt point mg of fiom the one attobted by the ciitical tradition 
of the Jews, and a ^eij’ haibh constiuction of Hitzig’s constiuc- 
tion is adopted by Ewald, who moieo'sei changes 12^3 into 

(their haip or music into gioans), on the authoiity (as he affirms) of 
Zeph 1 14, and Job x\x 31 Either of the old inleipiotations, whether 
that which makes the clause doseiiptive of the Chaldees oi of then destiuc- 
tion, yields a bettor sense, without the aibitiai^* violence of these pretended 
emendations. 

15 IJelioiah, yom Holy One^ th‘ Cieofoi of- Istard, yovt King This 
veise may possibl}’’ have been intended merely to identify the sub-jeci of the 
one before it I sent to Babylon, Lc , even Jehovah, youi Holy One, &c 
It IS simpler, howevei, and moie in accoi dance with the usage ot the lan- 
guage, to make this a distinct proposition by supplying the veib of existence 
I am Jehovah, oi, I Jehovah am yoni Holy One, See , oi I Jehovah, yoiiv 
Holy One, am the Creutoi o) Israel, your King Even in this case, the 
event piedicted in vei 14 is lefoiied to, as the pi oof of his being what ho 
heie assoits 

16 Thus sadli JSimah, the (one) giving m the sea a way, and m mighty 
wateih a path As the participle is very commonly employed m Hebie^ to 
denote continued and habitual action, this veise might be legaided as a 
geneial description of God’s usual control of the elements and conquest of 
all difficulties But the teims of the next verse, and the subsequent con- 
trast between old and new deliveiances, have led most mteipietois to 
understand this likewise as an allusion to the passage of the Red Sea — 
Some, however, follow Aben Ezia in applying the woids to the passage of 
the Euphiates by Cyius, a giatuitous depaituie fiom the strict and custo- 
mary sense of sea — besides its etymological meaning, st?ong oi mighty, 
suggests the idea of impetuous, violent, and fieice 

17 The (one) hinging out cJiaiiot and hoise, fonce and stiong , together 
they shall he, they shall not 9ise, they are exdmct, hie tow (or like a unci) 
they aie quenched is piopeily an adjective, and may be undei stood as 

qualifying a force and {v e even) a strong one Some, however, legard 
it as indefinite or abstiact (strong foi strength)^ and an equivalent oi paiallel 

to Some suppose a new sentence to begin ^Mth this veise, and make 
collective those bunging out the chaiiot and the hoise shall ho 
together, they shall not use, &e But most interpreters continue the con- 
stiuction from the foiegomg veiso, and make the fiist word agiee dnectly 
with Jehovah. Of these, howevei, some undoi stand the verse as having 
reference to a naval victoiy of Cyrus over the Chaldeans, otheis as i elating 
to the destruction of Phaiaoh a ad his host. It is no objection to the latter 
that IS futuie, as this veib denotes not meioly the act of lying down, 
but the state of lying still, and is theiefoio a poetical equivalent and parallel 
to shall not rise. That something long past is intended, may be gatheied 
from the exhoitation of the next verse. 
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18 Rememher not founer things^ and old things consider not As if he 
had said, Why should I refei to ancient instances of God’s almighty mtor- 
Ycntion in behalf of his people, when otheis equally remaikablc are yet to 
come 9 Some refer this to the advent of Christ, but most to the fall of 
Babylon, and restoiation of the Jews from exile. The necessity of this 
specific application by no means folio vvs from the expiess mention of that 
e\ent in ver 14 , because, as we ha've seen, it is theie intiodiiced as a 
single lilustiation oi example of a geneial truth, which had before been 
stated, and which may possibly be heie lepeated This supposition is at 
least sufficient to meet all the requisitions of the text and context. 

19. Behold I (^am) doing {wmethng) neiv, 'll u now (oi yet) to sprout (or 
gel minute) , do you not hiow it Yes^ I will place in the wilderness a way<, 

the desert streams The now does not necessarily denote a proximate 
futuiity, but only that the thing is yet to happen oi m other words, that 
it IS something new^ as distinguished from all former instances As if he 
had said, it is still futuie The figure of geimination implies that as yet 
thcie was no appeal ance of the final issue (See the same expiossion in 
chap xlii. 9) Do you not know it, z e know what it is ^ Or, will you 
not know ity ^ e aie you not wilhng to be convinced ^ Or, shall you not 
know it, i e is not the event to be attested by yom own expeiience ? — The 
mav be legaided as equivalent to yea, yes, or as indicating something 
moie than had as yet been experienced Not content with having made a 
way thiough the sea, he w'ould make one thiough the deseit. Now, as this 
IS ically a less extiaoidmaiy act of power than the other, it would seem to 
favoui the opinion, that vei 16 and the one befoie us do not relate indefi- 
nitely to the exhibition of Jehovah’s omnipotence, but specifically to the 
exodus from Egypt and the lestoiation of the Jews fioni exile. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, the terms of this veise must be understood not 
as a deseiiption of the liteial leturn, but as a figuiative lopiesentation of 
deliverance and lehef, whereas ver 16 desciibes a liteial deliverance. On 
the whole, therefore, it is best to take both vcises as strong metaphorical 
desciiptions of deliveiance fiom suffeiing and dangei by a chicct divine m- 
teiposition Even supposing an allusion to the literal jouinoy thiough the 
deseit, what is said of iiveis must be figurative, which makes it piobable 
that the whole sentence is of the same desciiption Thus undci stood, the 
Piophet’s language means that God could change the face of nature and 
control the angry elements m favour of his people , that ho had so done in 
times past, and would again do so m time to come 

20 The Imng creature of the field shall honour me, jackals (or wohes) and 
ostriches, lecauselliave given in the wilderness waters, and streams in the 
desert, to give dr ml to my people, my chosen The (hange is further 
desciibed by lepie&entmg the irrational inmates of the deseit as rejoicing 
in its irrigation This bold conception makes it still moio evident that 
what precedes does not relate to the liteial journey of a people through a 
liteial deseit As the first phrase seems to be a general one, including the 
two species aftei wards mentioned, the translation is too lestiicled, and 
should give way to that which is etymologically most exact, viz., ^ooov 
animal, or living creatuie. The foim is smgulai, the sense collective. 
The two species represent the whole class of animals inhabiting the wilder- 
ness. (Gompaie chap xm. 21, 22) The common \crsion of the last 
words of this veise is the coirect one My chosen people would be other- 
wise expressed. To the simple designation of my j^eojile, he adds, by a 
kind of aftei thought, my chosen or elect. 
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21 The people (or tins people) I have formed for myself; my pi aise shall 
they )ecount (or they ate to recount my praise) Another declaration of 
the end for which Isiael existed as a nation This bungs us back to the 
main pi ©position of the chapter, namely, that Jehovah had not only made 
them what they were, but had made them for the pin pose of promoting his 
own glory, so that any claim of merit upon tlfcii pait, and any apprehension 
of entire destruction, must be eq[nallv unfounded 

22 And not me hast thou called^ 0 Jacol , fot thou hast leen xceanj of me^ 

0 Ihtael Interpreters, almost without ex^'cption, give heiethe sense 
of called upon, invoked, oi woi shipped, Theie is much, howxwer, to be 
sa'd m favour of the sense attached to it by J. H Michaelis, namely, 
thou hast not called wie, I ha\e called thee, as our Saviour says to his 
disciples, ye liaie not chosen me, hut I have chosen you (John xv. 16} 
Having thus far lepiesented the vocation of Israel as a sovereign act on 
(rod’s part, ho now piesents the converse of the same proposition This 
consliuction is fiiithei recommended by its accounting foi the unusual posi- 
tion of the words at the beginning of the verse, without lesoitmg to the 
aibitraiy supposition that it is chaiacteiistic of a hitei age than that of 
Isaiah, q d is nut I that hate been called hy you — Accoidmg to the 
usual constiuction of the fust clause, the second may bo lendoied either 
uhen or hecuuse thou wast w^oaiy of me The common 'veision of the as 
hut, and Gesenius’s unnatuial constiuc^-ion thou hast not called upon me so 
ub to he twubled u'lth me, although veiy different, aie equally gratuitous — 
It IS not easy to determine whether labom or fatigue is the piimaiy mean- 
ing of Sometimes the one idea is moie prominent, sometimes the 
other. In this case both would naturally be suggested, as m the following 
paraphrase : It is not I that have been called by thee , for so far fiom 
manifesting such a piefeience, thou hast been weaned and disgusted with 
the labour which attends myseivice The mdiiect construction, that thou 
fehouldst be -weaiy of me, is only admissible in ease of extreme exegoticai 
necessity. 

23 Iliou hast not bought to me the sheep of thy ha nt-offey ing^ and {with) 
thy saenfees thou hast not honoured, me 1 hare 7iot made thee s&ne with 
ollation, and I haie not made tlm labou) (oi loeayied thee) with incense 
The whole Mosaic iitual is here repiesented by an enumeration of some of 
the pimcipal offerings, the olah, or geneial expiation, the ^ebahm, or 
animal sacrifices m geneial, the tmnhah, oi meal-offeimg; and the lehonah, 

01 aiomatic fumigation — HSi' includes the goat as well as the sheep, and is 
theiefoie correctly rendered in the English Version hy the phiase small 
cattle, — Of the whole veise there are several distinct mteipietations or 
lathoi applications Some place the emphasis upon the pionouns. It is 
not to me that thou hast ofieied all this, but to idols This, though a pos- 
sible construction, is not the one most readily suggested hy the words Nor 
is it easy, upon this supposition, to account foi the total want of any distinct 
reference to idols m the context. Another class of writers understand the 
passage strictly as chaigmg the Jews with culpable neglect of the cere- 
monial law. But of this they were not generally guilty; and the restriction 
of the charge to the reign of Ahaz oi to any other limited period is gra- 
tuitous, and hardly consistent with the general expressions of the context, 
A thud hypothesis applies the passage to the unavoidable suspension of 
the cciemomal service during the captivity in Babylon, which it supposes 
to be hoie urged as a proof that the dehverance of Israel horn exile was an 
act of mercy, not of righteous letnbution for their national obedience and 
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fidelitv Tills cxplanalioii, pliliongh mncli nioio pLuisiblc tlian eillior of 
the oiiieis, .s optn to the same chaige of giatmtons lestiiction, without 
an\ thing to indicate it m the text or context It may also be objected, 
that the eiior thus supposed to be lefnied by the Piophet, is one which 
could not possibly be enteitamed, foi how could the exiled Jews imagine 
that tLeii hlcity yas bought by sei vices ^hich not only had not been, but 
could not have been rondeied ^ II it be said that this is mciely a specific 
i»lu>iuition ot the geneial tiuth that they yeie not saved by any moiit of 
then ovn, it still remains mci edible that this tiuth should ha\o been 
cxeuiobfiod bv icfeioncG not to a leal case, but to one wholly imaginaiy and 
imuo^sibk How' much moio natuial and satisfactoiy to gi\e the words 
the gereial and umestiictcd meaning which they naturally beai as a desenp- 
tion'ot the people’s conduct, not at one time oi at one place, but thioughoat 
then hLstoi;^. The last clause is by some undei stood to mean, that the 
system imposed upon the people was not burdensome But this is con- 
sibtert ncilber with the ciicumstances of the case, noi with the btatemenfs 
of the New Testament lespecting them (Acts xv 10, Gal y 1), noi with 
the puiailel clause, in which it is smiply said that Isiael had not ofieied 
what was due The most satisfactoiy interpietation of the yeise, aiid that 
which best agrees with the whole context, is, that it has refeicnco not 
meiely to the outwaid oi mateiial act, hut to its moial valuo and eflbct 
Tou ha\e not so peifoimed ;^oui ceiemonial duties as to lay mo under any 
obligidion to piotect you. You ha-ve not leally given me your cattle, you 
haie not tud} honomed me with saciifices. The best explanation of the 
last clause is, I have rot succeeded in inducing j^ou to seivo mo, I have 
not pievailed upon }ou to exeit yomrselves, much less weaned or exhausted 
you in ceicmonial sei vices. 

24, Thou hast not hought /or me sueet cane with moncy^ and [xath) the 
fid of thy sac thou hast not drenched me , thou hast only made me 
sene uitli thy szws, and made me toil (or weaned w?e) with tlnne inigmUcs^ 
Accoiding to Jaichi, the sweet oi aiomatic cane is mentioned as a common 
pioduct ol the Holy Land, which they were consequently not obliged to 
pui chase in oidei to the piepaiation of the holy ointment (Exod. xxx. 
23). But Kimchi and most other wiiteis pioceed upon the contiary 
assumption, that this cane w as an exotic, which could only bo procured 
with trouble and expense. This particular is mentioned, like the others 
with which it stands connected, as a specimen or sample of the whole con- 
geries of ceremonial semees. The antithesis between the clauses seems to 
shew that the idea meant to be com eyed m this whole context is, that their 
external sei vices were nullified by sm. So fai horn being satisfied or pleased 
with what they ofieied, God was only vexed with their transgressions and 
neglects. 

25. /, I am he Hotting out thj tramgressxons for mme oun sale, and thj 
sins I xvill not umemher. This is the conclusion to which all that goes 
befoie was meant to lead, to wit, that God’s goodness to his people is 
giatmtous If they, instead of choosing God and his service, weie avoiso 
to both,— if, instead of pleasing him by their attentions, they had grieved 
him by then sms, it follows of couise that he could still shew them favour 
03ily by gratuitously blotting out their sms fiom his lemcmbianco, or, in 
other woids, fieely forgiving them 

26 Memmd me. Jet us plead together {or judge one another), state (thy 
case) that thou mayest le jusUfied After asserting, m the foregoing veise, 
the total want of merit in the people, and their dependence upon God’s 
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giatmtous compassion, lie now, as it ^eio, allows tliom to dispute Lis 
allegation, by leminclmg Lim of some fuigotteii ment on tboir x>ait. ILe 
badness of then case could not ba-^c been moie stiongl} oi 'srncast.- 
cally stated than in this ironical imitation to plead llicir own cause and 
establish then own ughts if th( y could ’^vith a tacit coudilion, not expressed 
but implied, that if they could not jiisti'y tliemsehcs in this way, they 
should submit to the iighleousuobb ol God and consent to bejuslihed ])j 
grace 

27. Thif f(i.st Ju the} anil thy inir/j^iLrus aldVd oijiund me, 

Gesenms and some otheis gi'^e the ihst woids a co]leeU\e sense, as sigmiy- 
ing eithei the succesMon of piiesis oi anccstois m gcnciDl The oldci 
wiileis, foi the nio«!t pait, gne the singuki its sliici sense, and appty it 
eithei to Ahaz oi Manasseh, as ling'?, and thoioloio bound to be the falheis 
of then people, oi to Abiahain as the piogenitoi of Isiael, oi to Adam as 
the fathci ol the human lact Yitiinga oven rordees il mean Lhiah, the 
unfaiihful high piiest in the leign of Alniz This end the fist intcrpieta- 
tion mentioned aie cnliioly ailutiiiy That which inideist nds the phiase 
of Ahiaham is supposed L}’ s< n e to he vt ^.liancc v ith the un.foiiii men- 
tion of that paiiiciich in teims of coiLmendation But these teims aie 
pcifectly consistent with the pioposition that he nus cf sutnet. which may 
heie be the exact sense ol To the application of the phiase to Adam 

it has boon obiccted, that ho was not pceuhailv the lathci of the Jews. 
To this it maybe an&waed, that if the guilt of the national pi ogenitor 
would pio\e the point m question, much mc*ic \\ould it be established by 
the fact of then belonging to a guilty lacc At the same time it may bo 
consideied as implied, that all them fatheis -who had since lived shaicd m 
the oiiginal depiavity, and thus the same sense is obtained that would 
have been expiessed ly the collective explanation of Jxibt juther^ while the 
latter is still taken in its stiict and full sense as denoting the piogenitoi of 
all mankind . — InierpreteiSy or oigans of communication, is a title given 
elsewheie to ambassadors (2 Chi on. xxxn. 81) and to an interceding angel 
(Job xsxin 23). It heic denotes all those who, under the theocracy, 
acted as organs of communication between God and the people, whether 
piophets, piiests, oi ruleis The idea, theiefoie, is the same so often ex- 
piossod elsewheie, that the people, and especially then leaders, were un- 
faithful and lebellious 

28 A}id I it ill profane the holy chiefs^ and 'Will giie up Jacob to the 
curse and Isiael to 'lepioaches The chaiactei just given of the people m 
all ages is uiged not only as a proof that God’s compassion must be per- 
fectly giatuitous, but also as a reason foi the strokes which they experi- 
enced The lav before the fiist veib is not conversi\e but conjunctne, so 
that the reference is entiiely to the futuie, oi to the univeisal piesent, as 
explained by lumehi, who ohsoives that lav has pattah because it does 
not express past time, but the sense is, that in ail ages God piofanes the 
holy chiefs. This last phiase is descriptive of the same persons called 
tnterpieters m ver 27, namely, all the official lepresentatives and leaders 
of the holy (f e conseciated and peculiai) people Its specific application 
to the priests m 1 Chi on xxiv. 5 no more pioves that this is its whole 
meaning, than it proves that 0'*^^ always means religious officers. The 
name mcludes the priests, no doubt, but it includes much moie. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

This chapter opens, hkc the foitielh and foity- third, mth cheering pro- 
mises to Israel, followed by reasons for confiding m them, diawn from the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of Jehovah 

The specific piomise, which constitutes the theme oi basis of the pro- 
phecy, IS that of abundant spiritual influences and then fruits, not only 
internal prospeiity, but laige accessions fiom without, veis 1-5 — The 
pledge for the fulfilment of this promise is atfordod by the pi oofs of God’s 
omniscience, as con ti asted with all other gods, vois 6-9 — The folly of 
image-worship is then established by two aigumonts The first is that 
idols are themselves the creatures of meie men, vers 10-14. The other 
is that they aie not only made, and made by man, but made of the vciy 
same mateiials applied to the most tii\ial domestic uses, veis. 15-20. — 
Piom this demonstiation of the powei of Jehovah to peifoim his piomise 
ve aie now brought back to the piomise itself, veis 21-24 This is again 
confirmed by an appeal to God’s creative power, and illiistiated by the 
raising up of Cyrus as a deliverer to Isiael, vers. 25-28 

Here again it is impoitant to the just interpretation of the passage that 
wo keep in view the true relation which the mam theme (the safety and 
pi ospenty of Isiael) bcais to the aiguments and illustiations diawn from 
God’s foieknowledge as established by piediction, fiom the impotence of 
idols, and the raising up of Cyius Thiough all these varied forms of 
promise and of leasomng there runs a thread uniting them, and this thread 
IS the doctrine of the cbuich, its oiigin, its design, and its lelation to its 
Head and to the woild aiound it 

1 A^id now hear, Jacob my seyvant, and Ts)ael Iliave cliomi hm {t e 
whom I have chosen) The tiansition heie is the same as at the opening 
of the foiegomg chaptei, and the noxo, as theie, has lather a logical than a 
tempoial meaning For reasons which have been alioady given, theie is 
no need of supposing that a difieient Isiael is heie addiessed (Coccems), 
\iz the penitent believing Jews m exile (Grotms), oi a difieient period 
rcfeired to, namelv, that succeeding the calamities bcfoie descnbecl , nor 
even that the and is heie equivalent to notwithstanding, as explained by 
Kimchi. It is simply a resumption and continuation of the Prophet’s 
argument, intended to exhibit the tiue relation hetw’een God and his 
people. The election heie affirmed, which Calvin undeistands directly of 
a personal election fiom eternity, is bettei explained by J H Michaolis as 
the choice and sepuration of the church, oi God’s peculiai people from 
the rest of men r » 

2. This saith Jehovah, thy mahei and tliyfoimc) fiom the womb niU help 
thee, feat not, my seivant Jacob, and Jeshiinm whom I hare chosen. It 
has been a subject of dispute among mteipreters, whether piD ought to be 
connected with (as it is in the Septuagmt and by the labbms), or 
with (as m the Targum and the Vulgate). The Masoietic accents 
aie in favour of the first construction , but Gesenms rejects it as not yield- 
ing a good sense, and reads, who helped thee fiom tlie womb But this 
translation of the future as a praeter is entirely gratuitous, and therefore 
ungrammatical. The simplest construction is to make the woids of 
Jehovah begin with thy maker, the transition fiom the third to the first 
^rson being altogether natural and one of pcipetual occuirenco in Isaiah 
Thy maker will help thee is equivalent to I, who am thy maker, toil/ help 
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thee But even on the common supposition, that the woids of God begm 
with the second clause, it is bettei to take he will help thee as a short inde- 
pendent clause, parenthetically thrown in to complete the desciiption or to 
connect it with what follows Thus saith thy maker and thy foimei from 
the womb he will help thee — Feat not, &c. As to the combination maker 
jtom the tvomh, it can seem mcongiuous only to a hypei critical giammarian, 

adopting J H IVIichaelis’s suggestion, that 
I means ex quo in utero esse coepisti The use of these expressions in 
addressing Isiael, only shews that the conception piesent to the water’s 
mind IS that of an individual man Although the specific explanation of 
the figuies here used has been sometimes pushed too far, there can bo no 
doubt that the matuiing of Isiacl as a nation in Egj'pt is often lepiesented 
as a peiiod of gestation, and the exodus as a biith , but whether theie is 
any such allusion heie may be consideied doubtful. — Jeshuriin occuis only 
heie and in Deut. xxxii 15, xxxiii 5, 26. Some of the old attempts to 
ascertain its etymology were ludicrous enough Thus Yitimga quotes 
Foister as deriving it ftom an or, and Cocceius fiom they shall 
see, %, e the people who should see Chiist in the fiesh, quod nemo 'dixerit 
non esse hyperbohcum et remotum (Vitimga), Giotius’s derivation of the 

word fi'om is a philological impossibility , but his explanation of it 
as a diminutive or teim of endeaiment is now commonly adopted, but with 
loference to the loot uptight, as an epithet of Isiael, not ‘‘ in consider- 
ation of then entire abandonment of idolatry,” as Henderson supposes, but 
in reference to their noimal or ideal chaiacter, the end for which they were 
created, and the aspect which they ought to have exhibited Hengsten- 
berg gives the same sense to the woid as a proper name, but not as 
a diminutrve or term of endearment, which he rejects as unsustained by 
etymological analogy and wholly inappropriate in the places where it is 
originally used (See his History and Prophecies of Balaam, pp. 98-101.) 
The word is rendered, as a general expression of endearment, by the 
Septuagmt and with closer adherence to the etymology by the 

other Greek versions {shQog, sMro^rog), The diminutive form is imitated in 
Latin by Gesenius {tectulus, jusiulus), and in German by Hitzig and Ewald 
{Frommchen) Eosenmullei ’s version (foitunate) is supported only by the 
false analogy of as denoting good luck or prosperity. 

3 For I will pour waters on the thirsty and flowing (wateys) on the dry 
{land), I will pour my Spiyitotithy seed, and my blessing on thine offspring. 
This IS the grand reason why God’s people should not despair. The two 
clauses explain each other, the water of the first bemg clearly identical 
with the spirit of the second. This is a common figuie for influences from 
above (See chap xxxii. 15, Ezek. xxxiv. 26, Mai in. 10 ) Knobel 
indeed understands the two clauses strictly and distinctly, taking the first 
as a promise to the land, and the second as a promise to the people. But 
most probably refers to peisons, as it is not feminme like 
Grotius understands this as a promise to send prophets to the Jews m 
exile, such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi I 
Gesenius also seems to thmk the promise here made strictly comcident 
with that m Joel iii. 1, 2 But it is more extensive, and mcludes all the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. — The offspring of the people, as distinguished 
fiom itself, is supposed by Knobel to denote the individuals of whom the 
aggregate body was composed Jarchi and Yitringa apply it to the strangers 
or proselytes who were to be added by conversion to the natural Israel. 

VOL. II. L 
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The simplest and most obvious interpretation is, that the itleal object of 
addiess is Jacob as the national piogcmtoi, and Lliat tbe Jews tlicmsches 
are licie dcsculeci as Ins descendants Even tins, ho^^ovoi, does not 
necGssaiilv exclude tbe spnitual oflsprmg of tho patiiaicb, who aio explicitly 
refoiied to in the context 

4 And they shall s]j} mg up m the midst of the grass^ hie loilhios on {or 
ly) ilie uatei-coiuscs This veise dosciibos tho effect of the iiiigalion 
and effusion piomised in the one befoio it Theio is no need, ho\ 7 e^er, 
of making the constiuction a subjunctive one {so that they shall 
as Lnthoi and some latci wiitcis do — The subject of tho voib is not tho 
Spiiit and blo«!smg of Jeho\ah, as Aben Ezia stiangely imagines, but the 
oflspimg 01 descendants of Isiacl, by whom the blessing wms to be ex- 
peiienced — Lowth and Ewald lead D'^P Jile yiusi amidst the 
ivdte/, on the authoiity of the Soptuagint version (w; 

which seems, howevei, to bo simply a paiapbiase oi fiee tians- 
lation. Gescnius lotains tho comparative form of expression {as am any), 
but without a change of text, bj makmg the particle itself compaiativo, *an 
idiom of which there is no clocU’ example elsewhere All these expedients 
are intended to iemo\e the imaginary solecism in letiieea But the line 
explanation has been long since given by Yitiinga, namely, that ('’3 has 
here its primitive and proper use, as a noun corresponding to the English 
midst So fai is the common text fiom being incoiiect oi inegular, that it 
IS leally the only foiin in which tho idea could have been expressed, since 

as a preposition always means heticeen oi amony, and is followed by the 
pluial noun When, on the contraiv, a singular noun is to bo used, as 
here, the Hebrew idiom piefixes not the preposition but a noun uioanmg 
midst 01 lin) w^ith a paiticle befoio it — The grass and the wilIow^s are 
separated only by the rhythmical airangemcnt of the sentence The simple 
meaning of the whole veise is, that they shall giow as willows grow among 
the grass, i e in the moist oi maishy spot The question, who are meant 
by the glass as distinguished fiom the willows, is absuul It might as 
well be asked, when an object is compared to the rose of Shaion, w'hat is 
meant by Shaion as distinguished fiom the lose Lowth seems to look 
upon aqiwduOs as more poetical and better English than the common ver- 
sion, iintexounes 


5 This shall sag, To Jehovah I {belong) , and this shall call on (or ly) 
the name of Jacob ; and tins shall inscnbe Jus hand {ov with Ins hand), To 
Jehoxah, and ivith the name oj Israel shall entitle. The repetition of tho 
pronoun i/m implies, accoidmg to Ehmchi’s explanation, poisons of various 
classes oi from difleient quarters It is commonly pgiced that this vciso 
predicts the accession of the Gentiles, whom it lepresents as publicly pio- 
ressmg their allegiance to Jeho\ah and attachment to his people The act 
0 one by name, and that of calling on his name (invoking him), aio 

intimately blended in the Hebiew usage Most mteipieteis imdcn^.ind it 
here as meaning to piaisc or coleliate Some of the older wuteis IdJow 
Pa‘^sivc sense (this shall he called), citber icudmo 
4 for , 01 supphmg the leflexivc pionoun aftei it The same dner- 
sity exists m lefeience to tbe last ^eib m the sentence, ^Guch some 

himself {oi le sinnamed), otbois ho 
name of Jacob in a flatteiing oi lespeetful mannei —Of the 
It explanations, one of which makes 

fJer in ^ allusion to tho signing of contiac(s 

( er, xxxii. 10, Neb. iz. 88), the othei, he shall xuite upon {inscnbe) his 
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hand, m allusion to the ancient custom, mentioned by Procopius, of mark- 
ing soldiGis, slaves, and other dependents, v^iih the name of then Supeiior, 
to which theie scorns to Le a lefeicnco in Eiod. sm 9, and xui 16. 
This Inst SGiiso is supjiosed to be expressed in the Soplnagmt Tersion 
sfriyod'^u 

0 Ihus liaitli Jehovah, I tmf of Israel, and Jits redeemer, Jehovah of hosts 
I {am) fi}st, and I {am) la^t, and unihoiif me there is no God Ihis is a 
desciiption of the God whom the nations, m the piecedmg ^eiso, aie repro- 
sciited as acknowledging. The athibutts asciibcd to him alloid, at the 
same time, a sufficient leason foi confiding m his pi onuses In like man- 
neai Zeus^, the supicmc god of the Gieeks, is desciibed by Oipheus as 
being rranm ‘ravrevv rs rsXs-^, and m anothei place, Zsjg iyhsro 

Ztjc, oGTarog Hendason points out the appiopiiation of the teims here 
used to the Loid Jesus Chiist in Rev i 18, ii 8, x\ii 13 — Theie is no 
need of giving to m th^s and the paiallei places, theiestricted sense 

lesides, which is leallj lu eluded in the usual and stiict sense of iiith.ut, 
^ e without my knowledge and peimission, oi wxthoux subjection to my 
soveieign authoiity The meaning is not simpls,that theie is no other 
true God in evistence, but that e\ou the /cyo/icm ^coi (1 Coi mu 5) exist 
only hy his sufioianco, and cannot theiefoie bo his equals oi competitois 

7. And who, hhe me, will udJ, and tell it, and state it to me, since I placed 
the ancient per pie, and coming things and things winch aie to come will tell 
to them (oi joi themselies) ^ Tiicieis no leason why the intei legation should 
not bo consideied as extending thiough the veise, the lathei as a different 
consti notion sphts up the sentence, and arbitiaiily explains some of 
the lutuies as imperatives Still more objectionable is the construction 
of a pieteiite, which is given by all the later wiiters except Ewald 

The question who has called hke me is m no lespect more peitinent than 
the question, lolio will (oi can) call as I have done, w’hich leaves the refe- 
rence to past time equally explicit, without doing any giammatical Molence 
to the foim of oxpiession The usual constiuction of the next woids is, 
let him tell it, <fcc , but this impeiative meaning is sufficiently implied in 
the strict tianslation of the words as mtenogative futuies, who will tell 
it ^ &c IS to call aloud or pubhely announce It diffeis fiom the 

next ^eib, if at all, by denoting an authoiitatne call, and suggesting the 
idea not only of piediction but of cieation. — is coirectly explained 
by Gesenms as a foiensic term meaning to state a case The sense of 
comioaiing, piefeired hy Ewald, is less fiequent elsewhere and less appio- 
piiate heie The w^oids since I placed, &c , aie to be connected with 
'JIDD, who can call, as I have done, ever since I placed, &c To place is 
here to conbtituto, create, oi give existence. Of the phrase there 

arc throe mteipietations. The fiist is that of the rabbins, who explam 
it to mean ancient people , this is retamed in the English and some other 
veisions. The second makes it mean eternal people, but icfeis it simply 
to the divine puipose or deciee of election. The third gives it tho sense 
of everlasting people, ^ e. a people who shall last for ever In ail these 
senses tho desciiption is appiopiiate to Isiaei, not simply as a nation 
but a church, the existence and pierogatives of which aie still continued 
in the body of Christ. Ecdesia corpus Ghnsti est, quo^mlul antiquius 
aut majus esse potest (Calvin). It may be doubted, however, whether any- 
thing moio was heie mtended than a refeience to the origin of the human 
race. (See above, on chap xlii 6, 6 ) — AcQistding to Eomchi, Giotius, 
and Vitimga, the last clause contams a distinct reference both to a proxi- 
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mate and remote futurity. This distmction is rejected by Gesenms, 
without any other reason than the groundless one, that synonymes are 
characteristic of this wnter, e. the writer of these latei piophecies, as 
distinguished from the genuine Isaiah But this is, to some extent, chaiac- 
tenstio not of one but of all the Hebrew wiiters, and abundant illustiation 
might be diawn from the earlier and eTon from the undisputed passages. 
The truth, howevei, is that the distmction made by Kimchi is so natural 
and simple, and agrees so well with the context and analogy, that it would 
be entitled to consideration, even if the two foims of expression in them- 
selves appeared to be entiiely synonymous. Much more, when such a dif- 
ference IS indicated by the very form. Not only are two diffeient veibs used, 
(which might be otherwise explained, and by itself can have no weight), 
but one is in the participial foim, the cleaiest mode m Hebrew of express- 
ing piesent action or a proximate futurity, the other in the future pioper 
TOierever there is a diference of foim, there is piesumpti\ely a difference 
of meanmg , and if any such difference is heie intended, it can only be the 
difference between things actually coming to pass now, and those which are 
to come to pass heieafter, 

8 Quake not and fear not , have I not since then let thee hear and told 
(ihee)^ and are ye not my imtnesses^ Is there a G od without me ^ And there 
is no roch, I know not {any) The alternation of the singular and plural 
form in reference to Israel, is peculiarly appropriate to an ideal or collec- 
tive person, and in stuet agreement with the usage of the Pentateuch, 
especially with that of Deuteronomy, m which the same apparent confu- 
sion of numbers is not a mere occasional phenomenon, but one of per- 
petual occurrence — The verb in‘nn, which occurs only here, is derived by 
Hitzig horn nril, by Gesenius fiorn and explained by Ewald as an 
eiior of the text foi It is more probably to be derived from the 

synonymous and cognate nij — is usually taken in the vague sense of 
long ago, but it may heie be sti icily understood as meanmg since that time, 
which Jaichi refeis to the giving of the law on Sinai, Knobel to the first 
appeaiance of Cyius, and Maurer, with moie probability than either, to tho 
event mentioned in the preceding verse, viz. the constitution of the 
— And ye are my mtnesses is usually construed as an mdepondent clause ; 
but a possible constiuction is to include it in the question as above — 
Yitringa’s explanation of as an mterrogative particle is anything but 
justified by the analogy of 1 Sam xxii 8, to which he appeals. — Here, 
as in many other cases, God is called a Eock, as being the refuge of his 
people, and the firm foundation of their hopes 

9. The image-carvers all of them are vanity, and their desired (or beloved) 
ones aie worthless , and their witnesses themselves will not see and will not 
know, that they may be ashamed Havmg fortified his promise by a solemn 
affirmation of his own supremacy, m contrast with the ignorance and impo- 
tence of idols, he now carries out this contrast in detail. The htoial 
meanmg of the first phrase is the forme} s of a giaven image, here put for 
idols m general — Vanity is here to be taken as a negative expression of 
the strongest kind, denotmg the absence of all hfe, intelligence, and power, 
and corresponding to the parallel expiession they cannot piofit, u e, they are 
woithless The or favourite thmgs of the idolaters aie the idols 

themselves, upon which they lavish time, expense, and misplaced confi- 
dence. The next phrase is commonly explained to mean theb witnesses 
arethmselves, i e, they are their own witnesses, which may either lopresent 
the idols as witnessing against their worshippers, or the worshippois against 
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the idols, or either of these classes against themsches. Cocceius connects 
these words with the following verbs (testes zllonmi ijm non udent)^ which 
construction is substantially lenewed by Ewald, and appioved by Umbreit. 
The meaning then is, that the idolaters who beai witness to the divmity of 
their idols are themselves blind and ignoiant The puncta extiaordinana 
over were designed, says Henderson, to fix the attention of the reader 
on the dumb idols being constituted witnesses agamst the stupidity of their 
woi shippers But why in this particular case ^ A much more probable 
explanation is that the Masoietic cntics considered the word doubtful, per- 
haps because it appeared pleonastic, whereas it is in fact emphatic. There 
is no need of giving know the vague and doubtful sense of hemng know- 
ledge, the meaning rather is, they will not see or know it, t, e what has 
just been said, as to the impotence of idols. The last clause is explained 
by Gesenius as meaning that they are given up to blindness, that they may 
be ashamed or confounded. Umbreit, on the other hand, supposes it to 
mean that they have not knowledge or sense enough to be ashamed ; an 
aggravation of the pievious desciiption 

10. Who formed the god and cast the 'image to no me (oi pnofit) Most 
mterpreters regard this as an exclamation of contemptuous suipiise, im- 
plying that no one in his senses would do so. (Grotius quis msi demens 
But the true sense is the one proposed by Gesenius, who explains what 
follows as the answer to this question Havmg affirmed the worthlessness 
of idols m geneial, he now pioceeds to piove it ftom their oiigin. — So far 
from being makers, they aie made themselves, and who made them"^ This 
IS the precise force of the veise before us Here as elsewhere there is 
pungent sarcasm in the apphcation of the name (mighty God) to idols 
11 Lo all Ins fellows shall he ashamed, and the workmen themselves aie 
of men, they shall assemble all of them, they shall stand, they shall tremhle, 
they shall be ashamed together. Jarchi, followed by Lowth, Eichhorn, Ge- 
senius, Mauier, and Ewald, refeis the suffix in to the maker of the 
image, and undei stands by his fellows his fellow- workmen oi fellow- wor- 
shippeis But why should the workman’s fellows be ashamed and not 
himself 9 A much more natural constiuction is the one given in the 
Targum, and approved by Yitimga, Rosenmuller, Hitzig, and Knobel, who 
refer the suffix to the idol itself, and by Ins fellows undei stand all who have 
anything to do with it, either as manufactureis oi woishippeis. (Compare 
Hum. XXV. 3, Deut. xi. 22, xxx. 20; Isa Ivi 3, 6, Hosoa iv. 17, 1 Cor 
X 20 ) — Lowth affiims that the common text of the next clause yields no 
tolerable sense, and is unwoithy of the Piophet , for which reason he pro- 
poses to read as a passive participle meaning reddened, and translates 
accordingly, even the workmen themselves shall blush, adding that if any one 
should think the singular iriegular, he may read and the one as- 

assumption is undoubtedly as leasonable as the othei. It is worthy of 
remark not only that this emendation has commended itself to no later 
writer, but also that the common text is universally regarded as affording 
a perfectly appropriate sense and one essential to the Prophet’s argument, 
VIZ that the makers of the idol are themselves mere men, and cannot there- 
fore produce anything divine. Yitiinga’s explanation of as meaning 
common people ” (plehs) is destructive of the argument, as well as con- 
trary to usage The comparative sense put by some upon the phiase, as 
meaning that they are less than men (Cocceius), or that they shall be ashamed 
more than otlie) men (Junius), is too unnatural to need refutation. The 
meaning of the verse is that the senseless idol and its human makers shall 
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be witnesses against each otbor, and shall be involved in the same condem- 
nation and confusion 

12 He has caned vron {loitli) a giaver, and has wi ought {it) in the coals, 
and with the hammcis he will slia^e it, and then woihit loith his aym of 
strength Besides (or moeovei), he ^s hungry and has no shengtJi, he has 
not ibunl watei and is faint The consti action of EipH as a \Gib, which is 
given in the Targum, is much the simplest and most obvious , though most 
inteipioters icgaid it as the constiuct foim of the deiivaiive noun a 
looilman (as m E\ouus svviii 11), vith added to restrict its applica- 
tion to a woile/ m non, i e. a smith, as m the next veise is 

supposed to Signify a woiB’r m wood, t.e a caipenter. (Compel o the 
pluiai 2 Sam v 11 ) Those who agieo in this explanation of 

the fiibt two woiJs difiei as to their consti action with what follows Apart 
from Lowth’s giatuitous emendation of the Masoietic pointing by pioposmg 
to road as a paiticiplo of to cut, and tho suggestion of Cappellus 
that it is synonymous with the Eughsh and some othei Veisions take 
it in the sense of tongs, a mcie conjcctuie fiom tho context, but most of the 
modem wiiteis make it moan an axe, .as in Jei x 3, oi moie geneiically 
anv shaip oi pointed instiumenl The noun thus explained is consti uod 


with what goes hefoie m thiee dikeiont ways The older wiiteis gencially 
undei stand it as a noun of mstiiiment Thus the English Tersion has the 
smith with the tongs, &c Vitiinga, G-esenms, and othei s make the noun 
the object of a veib to be supplied (the smith mahes an axe), and understand 
the veise as dtsciibing the foimation, not of the idol itself, but of the tools 
to be employed m making it Ewald and Ixnobel explain as a second 
term used to quabfy or m othei woids as qualifying the complex phraso 
before it To the whole expiesbion Ewald gnes the sense of an iron and 
file workei, i e one who works with non and the file, Knobel that of a 
tool-smith or a makei of edged tools. Both make this complex name the 
subject of the veib and the 1 before it an idiomatic ploonasm. But as 
both these grammatical assumptions aie without satisfactoiy aiithoiity from 
usage, they aio only admissible m case of exegetical necessity. Hitzig like- 
wise makes the first two woids the subject of the \eib, but takes the third as 
its object, and understands the clause to mean that the smith converts an 
axe into an idol, as m chap ii 4 the swoid becomes a ploughshaio and the 
speai a pruning-hook. Knobel’s objection that the idol would bo too small 
IS of no gieat moment, if it can be assumed that images w^ere ever made of 
iron , but m that case the most satisfactory consti action is the one fiist given, 
which makes the veise desciibo tho pioceedings not of the pioiossional smith, 
but of the luboi.ous worshipper himself The common \eision, strength of 
Ms ai ms, is a needless and enfeebling tiansposition The tiue sense of tho 
woids IS Jus aimof stiength Yitiinga diiects attention to the beautiful 
paiailel m ‘^ugil fGeo. IT 170-175), and especially to this line ilh inter 
sese magia iihaclna ioUunt, The desciiption m the last clause seems 
intendod to convey these several ideas, that the man who undeitakcs to make 
a god, is nimsclf a moital, subject to oidmaij'- human infiimities , that his 
god IS uttjily unable to relieve him or supply his wants , and that noithor 
these eonsideiations noi the toil which he must undeigo in cider to attain 
ms end, aie sufficient to deter him from his self-tormentmo ofibits 

13 He has earned wood, he has sketched a line, he will marl, it wUh the 
7 w form it uith the chisels, and imth the compass (or 

drndwTB (( after the model) of a man, hU th leauty of mmlmH, to 
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dwell in a house — In this translation is taken as a vcib and rofencd 
to tliG same subject as in vor 1% e the idol-manufacturei, who goes 
thiougli all these laboiious piocessos himself, m order to piodiice a god 
But the great majoiity of wiitcis lioie icsunie a tiansition fiom the mdcer 
of metallic icbols to the maker of ^voodon ones, or fiom the smith who makes 
tho carpentei’s tools to thocaipcntei himself, the woikoi m wood 

— this vcise, as in that bcfoie it, the alternation of the preteute and 
futinc mtiodacus us into the "veiy midst of the pioccss, and desciibos it as 
aheady begun but not yet finished. This distinctive featuio of tho passage 
IS destioyed by making all the %eibs indibciimmately piesent Tho comer- 
sivo futuie at the opening of tho second clause may oithei denote simply 
that tho act described is subseijucnt to that just mentioned, oi it may le- 
piesout what was just now luture as aheady done, thoieby londeiing the 
view of a piogie‘?&i^e opeiation still moie^nid The two mai kings or 
delineations mentioned aie commonly bupposed to have respect to the 
genoial dimensions of tho figuie, and then to its piociso fom and pro- 
poitions. Hendeison arbitiaiily tianslates tho same \oib fiist he bhetched 
tts fvfioey and then he maiked it off , which, even if it sfa\c the sense, 
would not convey the foim of tho oiigmal — Accoxdmg to the i abb ms, 
means a ‘‘led or othei colomed stung” used by woikmen m then 
measiuemonts (IMontanus nlo tvuto) It is applied to the colouring 
substance bj' Luthei [Bothehtein) and Lowth (led ocJue'). Gesenius and 
tho other modem vviiteis diaw^ horn the Talmudieal and Aiabic analogy 
tho sense oi a shaip tool oi glaring msti ament — and seem to 

have then stiict sense heie, as a gonoiic and specific teim, the beauty of 
man, the stnictiue of a man The Taigum seems to find a lefoience to 
both sexes , m suppoit of which some of the old Jewush wiiteis refei to 
Num XXXI. 85, wheie is applied to women alone. Jarchx gams the 
same end in a difieiont way, by saymg that the woman is the glory of her 
husband — Jerome and Rosenmuller seem to 

undei stand tho last woids of the verse as meanmg that the idol has to stay 
at home because it cannot move Gesenius gives 1^*5 the specific sense of 
temple Gill supposes a paitieulai lefeience to household gods But the 
meanmg seems to be that the idol, being hke a man in form, is, like a man, 
to dwell m a house 

14 To hew him down cedan, and {now') he has taleti a cypiess and an 
oalv — and has sti engthened (? e laised xt)fot himself among flu* hees of the 
forest — he has planted a pine, and the 7 am shall increase (it, i e malce it 
glow) To shew more cloaily the absuuhty of ascxibmg deity to material 
images, he here goes back, not only to then human oiigin and then base 
mateiial, but to the veiy generation of the tiecs by which the wood is fur- 
nished The particulais aie stated in an mveise oidoi He begins with 
the fellmg of tiees, hnt mteiiupts himself in oi Jei to go still faither hack 
to their veiy cultivation. The essential idea is that man, instead of being 
the creature, is m some soit the cieatoi of tho wood he worships, since it 
does 01 may owe its existence to his agency. The supposition just sug- 
gested of an mteiiuption m the syntax seems moie natural than that of a 
grammatical ellipsis. Few mterpreteis, mdeed, would go so far as Cieiicus, 
who mtioducos at the beginning of tho sentence these words, mitlit ad 
Libaniim homines, and adds, with characteristic coolness, liwc fuenint neces- 
sa>io supylendu, although in the very next sentence he observes of the 
Septuagint and Vulgate Yeisions, const luctwiies qnam 7io7i inienielant de suo 
concmnanint Ewald, m his larger Giammar (p. 022) enumerates this 
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among the examples of an mfimtive denoting necessity or obligation, just as 
we might say familiarly m English, he has to cut, &c But m his exposition 
of the passage, he agrees with Gesemus and others in making it equivalent 
to a finite verb, with the additional suggestion that it may be an ortho- 
giaphical mistake foi — The modem wiiters seem to be agreed that 

the nnn is a species of oak, so called fiom its haidness, like the Latin 
7 ohm To a\ oid tautology and pedantry, howevei , the common version 
cyprehs may be letamod, as it yields an appiopnate sense, and as botanical 
piecision IS in this case of no exegetical impoitance, since the meaning of 
the veise would be the same whatever species had been mentioned — Most 
writcis give the sense of choosmg, designating, here and m Ps Ixxx. 
16, which they suppose to be easily deducible from that of stiengthoning, 
confining, fixing Ewald even goes so fai as to take Hip m the sense of 
choosing, on the alleged authoiity of Jei x 8 This is puiely aibitraiy ; 
and as everj^ other case w^here it occurs, admits of the tianslation 

styeuqtheiud, it cannot be consistently abandoned heie without necessit;^ , 
and this necessity cannot exist, because the strict sense of malung sbonq is 
not only relevant m tbs connection, but coiiesponds exactly to that of mukinq 
great expressed by both meaning heie to cause to glow Thus 
understood, the woid helps to bring out with more strength and clearness the 
mam idea of the veise, viz. that the idolater not only chooses suitable tiees, 
but plants and laises them for the purpose It is not necessary to suppose 
that this IS a desciiption of a usud or hequent custom. It is rather an 
ideal exhibition of the idol-manufactuie earned out to its extreme If so, 
the active subject of the whole desenption is the self-deluded devotee ; 
which furnishes another reason for believing that the smith and the car- 
penter aie not distinctly mentioned m the two pi eceding verses. It also 
renioves the seeming incongimty of making the carpenter raise his own 
timber, wheieas the same thing, when alleged of the idolater, is peifectly m 
heepmg with the lest of the desciiption — The object of the veib may 
be either the tiees previously mentioned, or moie indefinitely, trees in 
geneial. Lowth aibitiarily translates this clause, and layeth in good stoie of 
le )ees oft ejoiest, Cleiicus, still moie boldly and extravagantly, makes 
It mean that he Immshes his wikshop Tvith the tiees of the forest Less 
absmd, and yet onteDable, because not justified by usage, is Henderson’s 
toanslabon, /ie deemethjiim among ilie tees oftlie joiest. Umbioit’s 

enff nftm ’ designed to intimate the man’s depond- 

1 all apon the lam of heaven for the \oiy mateiial of which ho 

which the Idolater 

£ cMfnsZ 3 ^ foiegoing veises 

heant£f Z versions greatly mais the force and 

siammaticfll on i ® language — What is gamed by the violent and nn- 

^ue and nonmhed, or the 

Slition H noumhes. when the exact 

tesS at one??, giapi'C and expiessm, as it 
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fo)m a qod and fall prosit ate, he has 7nade it a g/aven imaqe and hoiml 
dotvn to them. The future meamrg of the fiist yeib is deteimmed hy its 
intimate connection with the last woid of the foregoing reise. (See Koxd- 
hcimer, § 219.) yeiy seldom means an inciindnal man, and seems 
here to be used indefinitely foi man or men in geneial. The singulai veil) 
^ 1 ?'’ does not lefei to this noun, but to the woishippei oi devotee who is 
still the subject of desciiption. The plnial foim is lefeiied by Hitzig 
to the tiees of the foiest mentioned m vei 14, by Knobel to the or 
sticks of wood into which the tiee must be divided. The same explanation 

may be given of although Ewald and Hitzig maintain that this sufiiv 
is ^'mployed as a singulai by later wiiteis (e g chap. liii. 8 , Ps xi 7), But 
even admitting the evibtenco of this usage, which G-esenms utteily denies, 
the stiict and usual meanirg is to be letamed w^heie possible, and theiofoie 
heie, wheie the Pi ophet seems designedly to intei change the singular and 
pluial foims, m order to identify with moic efiTect the idol woi shipped and 
the sticks consumed He takes of them (the sticks), kindkb a file, warms 
himself, bakes biead, then makes a god, and woi ships, ves, bows down 
before them (the sticks of wood) The argument of this and the succeeding 
veises IS intended to exhibit the absuidity of w^oishixiping the same mateiial 
thcit IS constantly applied to the most tinial domestic uses. All the intcu- 
pictcis since Cahin quote the stiikmg paialkd horn Hoiaco (Sat. i, 8) 

Ohm truncus eram ficulmib, inutile ham tin , 

Quum fabei, mcortus scanmum faccietne Piidxiura, 

Maluit essG Deum 

16 Halj of It he hath honed in the foe, on half of it he mil eat flesh 
he wdl toast toast and he filled, yea, he uill uatm himself and say, Aha, 
I am xiatm, I haie seen jite. Both etymology and usage give the sense 
of half, i e one of two paits mio which a given w^ole may be dmded, 
whether equal or unequal The indefinite tianslation^jar/, given m all the 
English veisions except that of Nojes, is intended to avoid the incongruity 
of making two halves and a remainder. But this mcongrmty, although 
justly chaigeable on Umbieit’s version, which distinctly mentions the one 
half, the oihet half, and the lemaindet, has no existence in the ongmal; 
because, as all the other modem wiiters aie agreed, the fiist and second 
of ver 16 are one and the same half, and the othei is not intioducod 
until the next verse Hendeison indeed lefeis the second to the wooden 
dish 01 platter upon which the meat was liteially eaten But this distmhs 
the parallel between the two mam uses of the w’ood, as fuel and a god, 
which IS so distinctly cained out m the preceding and the following context. 
It IS bettei, therefoie, to explain the plnase, on half of it he eats flesh, as a 
piegnant or concise expression of the idea, that ovei oi by means of the fire 
mad^ with half of it he cooks fiesh for his eating. The obscunty of this 
clause IS inamediately removed by the addition of the unambiguous woids, 
he toasts a toast and satisfies himself. The force of both heie and in 
tho foiegoing verse, appears to be equivalent to that of oui expiession nay 
mote, not only this, but also, or moreover — Gesenius and otheis give 
m the last clause the generic sense of pet ceii mg hy the senses; Hitzig 
the moie specific, one of feeling, m support of which he quotes the ob sol- 
vation of Schellmg, that the skin is the eye foi waimth, whoi^iipon Hende- 
werk no less chaiacteiistically says that the Prophet may with moio 
prohahihty be supposed to have ascribed these woids to the idolater m the 
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sense of an ancient j6.re-woisliippei than m that of a modem pantheist 
The txuth is, that the Ilebiew verb not only may, hut must ha\e hoic its 
proper meaning I have i>een, because the noun which follows does not de- 
note the heat of fire, but its lajht, and theie could not be a moie iiatuial 
expression of the feeling meant to be conveyed than by lofornng to the 
cheerful Idaze of a laige wood fiie To the mdisciimmato tianslation of 
the veibs both m this ^eiso and the next as dosciiptivo presents, the same 
objections may be made as in the foregoing context. 

17. And the lest of it e the other half) he ^nnde info a ifod, into 
his giavcn imnije he will bow doun to if, and mil uoiAiip, and mil puuj to 
it, and < 101 /, Belli ei me, fo> thou (ait) myf/od The consecution of the tenses 
IS the same as m the pieeeding veise, and has the same effect of fixing the 
point of obseivation m the midst of the process Be has hmdlcd his file, 
and will use it to piepaie his food He has made his idol, and will fall 
down and piay to it The pronoun at the end may be legaided as empha- 
tic, and as meaning thou and thou alone. 

18. They have not known, and they mil not undeisfand, foi he hath 
smeaied then eyes pom seemc},then heaits fiom doinrf msehj. The combina- 
tion of the pietciite and futuie makes the desciiption moic complete and 
compiehensi\e Some give the sense of that, and make it indicate the 
object of then ignoiance and mconsideiation Junius and Tiemellms, who 
adopt this constiuction, refer HD to the idol, they do not know that it has 
blinded them The Septuagmt explains the veib as a passi\e plural, and 
Gesenius has the same foim m his version {then eyen aie smeared), which 
he resolves, howevei, into an indefinite constiuction {one has smeaied then 
eyes). But the analogy of chaps, vi 10, xxix 10, Job xvii 4, confiims Aben 
Ezra's statement, that Jehovah is the agent o’ subject 

As the smoaimg of the eyes is merely a figure fox spiutual blindness, it 
IS here extended to the heait, of which it is not liteially predicablo. 
As the use of the Hiphil foim in any but an active sense is called m ques- 
tion by some eminent giammarians, may here, as in some other cases, 
have the sense of actinr/ widely 

19. And he mil not huuy %t home to himself (or to his heait), and {iheie 
is) not liiiowledqe, and {theie is) not undei staudinrf to say, IlalJ oj it 1 have 
burned in the fiie, and haie aho baked head on its coals, I will roast flesh 
and eat, and the rest of it I will make to {be) an abomination, to a hy of u>ood 
(or the tiuiik of a tiee) I mil cast myselj down The essential meaning is, 
that they hive not sense enough to desciibe then conduct to themselves in 
its true colouis , if they did, they w'ould stand amazed at its impioty and 
folly. In the foim of cxpiession the wiiter passes fiom the pluial to the 
singulai, i e fiom idolaters m geneial to the individual idolater — The fust 
phrase does not conespond exactly to the English lay to heait, but com- 
pichends refiection and emotion. The constiuction of the last clause as an 
explanation or an interrogation has arisen fiom a wish to avoid the incon- 
gruity of making the man call himself a fool, or expiess his resolution to 
perfoim a foolibh act But this very incongmity is absolutely neeossaiy to 
the wiitei’s pm pose, which is simply to tell what the mfatuated devotee 
would say of his own conduct if he saw it m its true light Instead of 
saying, I will woiship my god, he would then say, I will woiship a stick of 
wood, a pait of the veiy log which I have just burned, upon which I have 
just baked my bread, and on which I am just about to cook my dinner. 
The moie levoltmg and absuid this language, the more completely does it 
suit and carry out the writer’s purpose. Hence, too, the use of the term 
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abomination, ? e object of abhorrence, not in the worshipper’s actual belief, 
but as it would be if his eyes weie opened. 

20 Feeding on anhefi, (Jiib) heart is deceived, it lias led Iwn adray, and he 
cannot delner himself (pie Jus soul), and lie will not say, Is there not a hem 
my light hand ^ Anothei statement of the reason why ho cannot see ms 
conduct m its just light, or desciiboit m corioct terms, viz , because his 
veiy mind oi lieait is decei\ed, and this because it feeds on ashes This 
last expression is stiangely undei stood by some mteipioteis, following the 
Targum, to dcsciibe the idol as a piece of half-burnt wood , and even Um- 
bioit seems to lecoguise such au allusion iii the sentence But the gieat 
majoiity of wntois, far more natuially, make it a figure foi tlio love and 
prosecution of unsatisfying objects, analogous to feeding on wind, Hos xii 2. 
Gesenms in his Commentaiy says, that the im'nsXixiion Jeedeth on ashes is 
in no case appiojiiiite heinem Falle pas^end). He accoidmgly trans- 
lates it there sectatm cmerem , but m his Thesauius he abandons this 
gratuitous multiplication of senses, and explams it as a hgm aiive applicahon 
of the common meaning, “ pasci aliq^ua re, metaph. i deloctaii lo The 
woid, howevei, denotes something moie than simply to take pleasure in an 
object, and suggests the idea of choosing it and losting m it as a poition 
The usual constiuction of the next words, a deceiied hear I has seduced hm, 

IS commonly explained by assuming an ellipsis of the lelative, (his) lieait 
(which) IS deceived has sednred him But the simplest and most natural 
constiuction is the one pioposed by Knobel, who makes twm shoit indepen- 
dent clauses, the heaU is deceived, U leads him astiay The futuies ol the 
last clause have in pait, if not exclusively, a potential meaning It is hast, 
peihaps, to combine the ideas of unwilhngness and inability The conciu - 
mg question is equivalent in import to the long speech puL into Ihe mou 
of the idolatox in vci. 19 By a he we aie to undei stand that which pi o- 
fosses to be what it is not, and tlieieby deceives the hopes of those who tiust 
in it (See Jei. x 14 , Ps xxxiii 17 ) This description some apply to 
the idol itself, as if he had said, Is not this which I cairy m my right hand 
a deception ^ But as this makes a pait of the mtenogation liteial ana a 
part metaphorical, most wiiters give it uniformity by undei standing ^ 

teims as hgiuative Is not this, about which I am busied, and upon wliieh 
I am spending stiength and labour, a deception^ To any one rational enough 
to ask the question, the leply w'ould be affirmative of couise. 

21 Femembei these (things), Jacob and Israel, for thou art my servant, 

1 have Joimecl thee, a servant unto me art thou, Israef thou sliali not be 
forgotten by me HaMng completed his detailed exposuia of the ioiiy oi 
idolatry, oi lathei of the impotence of I'lols, as contiastod with the P^^^er 
of God, he now icsumes the tone of piomise and encouiagemont with which 
the chaptei opens, and assuies the chosen people, heie pei sonified as Israel 
or Jacob, that having been constituted such hj Jehoiah foi a special pur- 
pose, they could not cease to be the objects of his watchful coiQ.—lhesc 
things may possibly refei to the immediately succeeding statements, which 
may then bo rondeied that thou art my sonant, dc To most mteipreteis, 
however, it has seemed more natural to undei stand by these things me 
whole foregoing series of aiguments against tlie divinity ot idols and m 
favour of Jehovah’s sole supremacy — ^Ewald connects v with the pio*' 
coding verb, so as to mean, I have formed th^e as a seivanL loi m}se . 
The only difficulty in the way of this constiuction 'is the nn|>, which cannot 
be the object of tho verb, but must agree with one expiessed oi undei ^^tood. 
This objection might be done away by disicgardmg tho Masoretic inter- 
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pimction, and tiansfemng the disjnnctive accent to the pteeedmg word , in 
which case the latter member of the clause would read, thou Istael^ &c , 
with an emphasis upon the pionoun This construction has the advantage 
of lemoviDg the apparent tautology aiising from the repetition of thou cut 
my seivanti \\hich is moie observable m most tianslations than in the oii- 
ginal, *wheie t’wo difieient forms of ex})iessionare employed — The last word 
in the seisQ is explained m the ancient veisions, and by some modern 
writcis, as a deponent \eib, thou shalt not fotget me. But Gesenius and 
Ewald, with greater piobability, make it a pioper passive, and explain the 
suffix as equivalent to a dative or an ablative m Latin thou shalt not hefot- 
gotten (by) me; -^hich is much moie appiopiiate, in this connection, than 
an exhoitation not to foiget God. This construction is as old as Aben Ezia, 
vho paiaphiases the expression thus C’C^P Pi. 

22 I have Hotted outy lihe a cloudy ihy transgre&sionsy and lihe a valour, 
thy sins, letunn to mey joi I have redeemed thee As tlio piovious assur- 
ances \\ere suited to dispel any doubt or hesitation as to the power of 
Jehovah, so the one in this verse meets another difficulty, namely, that 
arising fiom a sense of guilt The assmance given is that of entire and 
gratuitous forgiveness The analogy of Exod. xxxii 32, 33, would seem to 
favour an allusion to the blotting out of an inscription oi an entiy in a book 
of accounts The cloud may then be a distinct figure to denote what is 
tiansienl; oi evanescent (See Hos vi 4, xiii 3 , Job vii. 9, xxx. 15 ) 
This is Hitzig’s explanation of the veise , but most inteipreteis suppose the 
blotting and the cloud to be paits of one and the same metaphor, although 
they diifer in their method of connecting them Junius strangely under- 
stands the clause to mean, as a cloud (when condensed into ram) purges 
away filth. The great majonty of wiiteis are agieed, however, that the 
cloud itself is here desciibed as being blotted out. Gill supposes an allu- 
sion to the height and distance of the clouds as being fai beyond man’s reach, 
implying that foigiveness is a divine pi eiogative Hendeweik sees a forced 
allusion to the cloud vhich vent befoie the people in the wilderness A 
moie usual and natuial inteipretation is that the clouds in gcneial are here 
considered as mtenenmg between heaven and eaith, as sm is expressly said 
m chap lix 2, to separate between God and his people This explanation 
of the metaphor, hovever, does not exclude the supposition of a refeience 
to the fleetmg nature of the cloudy lapoui, and the case and suddenness 
with which it is dispelled by sun or ^vind. — and are poetical equiva- 
lents So fai as they can be distingmshed, either m etymology or usage, 
the correct distinction is the one expressed in the English Yersion {thick 
cloud md doud)y which Hendeison reverses — Eetiuii unto me is a phrase 
descriptive of all the lestorations of God’s people fiom then spiritual 
w^andeiings and estrangements. The restriction of this phiase, and the 
one which foUovs it to the restoration of the Jews from exile, is as foiced 
and aibitiaij as the futuie form given to the verb in many versions. 

23 Emgj 0 heavens, fo} Jehovah hath done {it), shout, ye lower paHs of 
the ea)th, Ireal foith, ye moimtains, into song, the forest and eie^y tree in 
it fo7 Jehovah hath •ledeemed Jacob, and in Israel he will glorify himself 
The prediction of gloiious and jo)ffiil changes, as in many other cases, is 
clothed in the foim of an exhortation to all nature to rejoice. It is essen- 
tial to the wiitoi’s purpose that the umvoise itself should bo addressed, 
which precludes the explanation of the verse by Grotius, as addressed to 
angels, kings, and common men; or by Yitringa, as addressed to the 
apostles and prophets (ffiom a misplaced compaiison of Kev. xvm. 20). 
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Equally inconsistent with his purpose and at vaiiance with good taste is 

the explanation of mountains as meaning kingdoms, forests, cities, &c 

The thing done is what is mentioned m the last clause, z e the redemption 
of Isiael, including the deliverance from exile in Babylon, but not confined 
to it -—The arbitrary veision of the two 'verbs in the last clause as a pre- 
terite and present, oi a piesent and a futuie, is in no respect to be iiiefeired 
to the exact translation as a preterite and a future, expressive of v hat God 
had done and would yet do for the chosen people. 

24 Tims saith Jeliotah^ thy Redeemer^ and thy Former pom the uuomly /, 
Jehovah, maUng all, dretching the heaien<i alone, spreading the ecofh hj my- 
self (or, who was with me Some lefer thus saith to the preceding 
promises, and take all that follows till the end of the chapter as a descrip- 
tion of the being who utteied them. Others lefei thus saith to what 
follows, supply the “verb am before Jehovah, and regaid the last clause of 
the verse as the divine declaration. A thud conceivable constiuction would 
lestrict it to the closing question, who {is) uith we ^ i e who can claim 
equality or likeness with me ^ — There is no need of gi\ing to the phiaso 
thy Former a moiai sense, as sigmfymg the foimation of chaiacloi or 
manners, as the words pom the iromb aio not necessarily exclusive of the 
period before birth For the meaning of the figure itseli, see above on 
ver 2 , for that of on chap xlii 5 — The textual reading o'^ the last 
V70id makes it an intei rogation, ‘•D, toho {is oi was) with me ^ implying 
strong negation, and oqunalent in meaning to the affirmation, thae was no 
one with me. The maigmal leading yields the same sense m another way, 

from, by, or of myself (Compare Hosea vui 4, and dir* 

Ig^auTov, John v 80 ) The objection that the textual leadmg mteirupts 
the construction is valid only on the supposition that the sentence is con- 
t nued thiongh the following veises If, as most mteipieteis assume, the 
last clause of this verse contains a proposition, interrogative or affirmative, 
this reading affords an approjiiiate conclusion to the sentence, and a 
striking parallel to the phrase in the other clause 

25 Brealing the signs of labhlers, and diviners he will madden , turning 

sages had, and tlieir Inowledge he will stultify The whole verse is de- 
scriptive of Jehovah as convicting all prophets, except his own, of folly 
and imposture, hy falsifying their piognostications is commonly 

translated either lies or liars, but it is rather an expression of contempt, 
denoting platers, vam or idle talkers, and by imphcation utteiers of false- 
hood. Signs aie properly the pledges and accompaniments of predictions, 
but may heie be regarded as equivalent to prophecy itself. These are said 
to he Irohen m the same sense that bieaking may be predicated of a pro- 
mise or a covenant. The effect of couise would be to make such piophets 
seem like fools or madmen. (See 2 Sam xv. 31 , Hos. ix 7.) The 
restriction of these terms to the false piophets of the Babylonish exile is 
not only arbitrary, but at variance with the context, which repeatedly con- 
trasts tlio omnipotence and omniscience of Jehovah with the impotence of 
idols and the ignorance of heathen piophets — ^Because turning back and 
being put to shame aie often joined together elsewhere, Gesemns, accord- 
mg to his favourite method, makes them simply synonymous ; whereas the 
first expression strictly signifies defeat, disappomtment, failure, with which 
shame is naturally connected, but surely not identical — The alternation of 
the future and participle seems to have a rhythmical design The distinc- 
tion may however be, that while the latter signifies habitual or customaiy 
action, the former expresses certain futurity and fixed determination 
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26 Co)ir>rnmg ih '>tord of hu mianf, ani the cmmsel of hs memngero 
he Kill Mfil the lone) sailing to (or as to) Jerusalem, She shall be mhabited, 
and to Li IS to) i/if eit.es ofJvM, They shall be built, and hr nuns 1 will 
Hiise Whih. the fiustuition of the heathen piophecies is here eontiasted. 
the fulfilment of Jehovah’s, vho is himself repiesonted as seoming their 
accompl’shment. d'pfi has heie the same sense as in Jci ixix lU, 
xvMii 14, that of bunging a piomiso oi piophecy to pass— By /us 
senvnt Jaichi uncleistands Moses, Hitzig Jeiemiah, Gesenins the piophets 
as a class, Knobcl the genuine believing Isiael whose hopes wcio embodieti 
in these "piophecies Himplci and more satisfactoiy than cithei of these 
explanat’ons is that v,hicli supposes hs servant to be piimarily and diiectly 
the himself, bnt ccnsidcicd as one of a class ’^ho aio then distinctly 
mentioned m the other niendiei as JnbmcsstWfe}^ The specific application 
of the title of Gods sen ant to the piophets is appaxcnt fiom 2 Kings 
x\i^. 2 , Jer XXIX 10, x\xv. 15, xhv 4 —Gill’s question, \\hy /m seivaiit 
may not denote Paul as Gocetms supposes, is nnansweiable — Gewtse/, 
accoiding to Hende.son, hcie means the counsel oi piiipose of God, as 
declared°hy his soM'nts Gesemus and most othei wnteis mako it a 
desciiption of piophoc^ , considticd as imolviug oi suggesting counsel and 
ad\icc ^ith lespect to the lutuie (Compaie the similai application of tho 
verb in chap xli 28 ) — Tho last clause, beginning -^ith the woid IJO' 0, 
mmht ho conskleied as a moio specific designation or desciiption of Ins 
senunt, yix Hit {sn lant) saying, U Bnt this inteipietation is pieduded 
by the double lopetition of m the succeeding \cises, and m evi- 
dent appbccition to Jehovah himself —The consimction of as a veib 
of the second peison {thou slialt be mhabited) is foihiddcn by its masculine 
foim, vhicli could he connected mih the rame Jeiusalcm only in cases 
^here the lattoi is put toi its inhabitants For the sake of uniloimity the 
parallel expression is to be translated m like mannei Gesomns aihitiaiily 
tians^ates the first of these veibs as an imperative, tho second as a futuic, 
and the thud as a piestnt To laise up the luins of a city is of couise to 


27 The {one} saijing to the deep, Be dnj, and I mil duj up thy floods (or 
stieamh) The Taignm, followed by Kimcni and otheis, explains niplV as a 
metaphoiical descnption of Babxlon, so called on account of its wealth, 
its population, oi its site. Yitimga, Lovth, and some of the latest 

wiiteis, undei stand by the Euphrates!, and apply the whole verso to 
the shatagem by tvhich Cm us gained access to Babylon, as i elated m the 
fiist book of Heiodotus, and the seventh of Xenophon’s Cyiopmdia. 
Hendeison thinks there mtay be also an allusion to his diMsion of 
the iivei Gjndes. (See ^ol i p 2G2 ) Ewald and others undei stand 
the \cr«e as a desciiption of God’s powei over natuie and the elements, 
\'^ith or ^ituout an allusion to the passage of the Eed Sea at the c’toduH 
This exposition is strongly lecommended by the analogy of chap xlii 15, 
xhii 16, 1 2, li. 10. That of Jei 1. 88, li 86, docs not piwe that 
Isaiah’s desciiption designed to have exclusive lefeience to tho con- 
quest of Babylon by Cxrus, but only that this vas included in it as a 
signal instance of God’s powei to overcome all obstacles, and that the 
later piophet made a specific apphcation of the woids accordingly, 
Theie is no need of giving any other than its widest sense as a 
description of the ocean. The word streams or floods is applied m tho 
same way to the sea by David (Ps, X3iv. 2) and Jonah (ii 4), in the 
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last of ^hicli cases it is connected with the cognate foim n’PIVD (Com- 
paie Zeeh x* 11, and Isa, xii 6 ) — The stiict ti\anslation of the List 
veih by Ewald as a futuie (7 will dty np) is not only moio exact, hut 
moie expiessivo than the piesent form piefeiicd by Gesemns and otheis 
28, The {one) uiyinq to (or «5 to) Cipus^ My shepheid, and all my plea- 
sine he itiU fuljll, and saying to Jeiusalem, Thou shall he built, and (to) the 
temple, Thou shall he Jounded, It is no'^ nuiTOi sally admitted that this 
Yeiso has leleience to Gyms the Eklei oi the Gieat, the son of Cambyses 
king oi Peibii, and the giandson of Astyages the Mede, the hero of the 
CyiopOBdia and of the fiist book ol Heiodotus, the same w^ho appears in 
sacred histoiy (2 Chi on xx\m 23, Ezia i 1) as the actual ici-toiei of the 
Jew's fiom exile Ho is heie called Jehovah’s shejdwid, w'hich may eithei 
be the usual poetical designation of a king, so common in the oldest classics, 
01 (as Umbioit suggests) a special desciiption of his mission and vocation 
to gathci the lost sheep of the house oi Isiael. It is chaiacteiistic of John 
Da\id Michaelis, and of the notions pievalent m his day as to fidelity and 
fieedoia of tianslation, that instead ol my Aiepheidh-Q has the Luuf appointed 
hy me , foi which vaiiation he apologises on the giound that the former 
title, if applied to so gieat a king, might sound mdecoious {tin inslandiy 
Uingen), because shepheids aie now low and vulgai people — With we 

may eithei supply than ait or he is, oi legaid it as a simple exclamation 
A cuiious illustiaiion of the ancient mode o± wxitmg Hebiew is affoicled by 
Jeiomo's lemaik on this woid “ Yeibum Hebiaicum Eoi, si pei lesh liteiam 
legamus, intelligitui mem , si per daleth, sciens vel intellufens ; 

quaium similitudo paivo apice distinguitui ” — All wy plcaswe, i with 
lespect to tho delivoiance ot the Jews fiom exile — The constiuetion of 

IS obscuie and difficult Luthei lefeis it to an indefinite subject, so 
that one may say (dass man sage) Knobel makes it dependent on m 
the sense of commanding to say Ewald regards it as an idiomatic use of 
the infinitive instead of the finite veib, and refeis it to Jehovah Gesenms 
refers it to Cyius, and understands it as explaining how he was to fulfil 
Jehovah’s pleasure, namely, hy saying, &o. This, on the whole, is the 
most nafmal construction, although, like the otheis, it leaves unexplamed 
the mtioduction of the copulative paiticle before the veib, which must 
cither be lendeied as in the English Version {even saying), oi disiegarded as 
an idiomatic pleonasm — The same ambiguity lespecting the peison of tho 
verbs exists in the last clause of this veise as in ver 26 Some take both 
in the second person, which lequiies a pieposition to be introduced before 

Otheis make both m the thud peison, which requires to be 
constiued as a feminine in this one place exclusively This last is the 
constiuetion finally adopted by Gesemus In his Commentaiy he had 
assumed an abiupt transition fiom the thud to the second peison — Theie 
aie two points m this veise upon which the lugliei cnhcism of modem 
times has fastened, as pi oofs that the passage is of later oiigm than that 
which tiadition has assigned to it. The fiist of these is the use of m 
the sense of business oi affair, lopeated instances of which are cited ficom 
the later looks oi what aie so considered But even in the cases thus 
alleged, the change of usage is extremely doubtful, while in that before us 
it IS puiely imagmaiy or fictitious The woid has here its stiict, ongmal, 
and usual sense of inclination, will, oi pleasuie, that which one delights m, 
chooses, 01 desiies , and the substitution of a fair ox business would be not 
only arbitiaiy but ridiculous, — The othei supposititious proof of later date is 
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the distinctness with which Oyrns is foretold by name, and which is said 
to be atTanance mththe general analogy and usage of the piophecies 
Mollci’s attempt to set aside this difficulty by explammg as a descrip- 
tive name of Isiael itself, has found no adherents among later writers and 
instead of mitigating, aggiavates the evil Without disturbmg the unani- 
mous consent among intoipietors that Cyrus is the subject of this prophecv 
the objection admits of satisfactoiy solution. In the fiist place, let it bo 
obseived, that it pioceeds upon a false assumption, namely, that no foim 
ot expression oi piediotion can occur but once Why may not this bo a 
single exception to the geneial lule, analogous to that piesented by the 
piecise dates, notwithstanding the usual vLie- 
ness of prediction 0 t want of analogy might rende? it a prton moi e 
xmpiobable, and ma^e the necessity of cleai pioof more nnpeiative, but 
con d not, in the face of such proof, make the fact itself inoiediblo But 
m the next place, the pieoision of this piophooy is not so totally without 
ana ogy as the objcctois commonly assume. One cleaily defined iSnce 
of the same kind is sufficient to relieve the case before us fiom the chaige 
opemg wholly unpaialleled, and such an instance is aflbrded by the pro- 

S Wh assertion thaUhe nime 

of Josiah was mte^olatedby a later hand, is not only poi foctly giatmtous 
equally available in this ease, where a similar assumption would at once 

lU ofto a.te „ mtepoLlTnT™, Z 

without analogy. But in the thud 
since Violation of analogy is much less real than apparent 

since m both the cases them is refeience to the meamng of the name as a 
genetic or descriptive title, and not merely to its apphcation as an indi- 
vidual denonmation That Jonah was intended to be thus sienificant ns 
well as m, 2 Emgs xni 2, as in Zech. vi. 10, has been prov f by IW 

well .ol ...Iy„lh a. of^l Sl. bSZf.'-’p 

chap xli. 2, 25 where C\Tnq seems to be an allusion m 

strongly favoured bv the nnmAr-nno « i explanation of the name is 
the Eg^’ptian Pharaohs and PtoIem^i^^^^hV^PMsf^^ Jauguages, 

^gags. the Homan Cmsais. ’ The re2 of 
IS, that the prophecy before us alfticn.rt. »+ ii 
Cyrus, isnot so xariLrmfor^ ““lividual 

»sss'»ut 

toW. Ohmtolog... l.p, 19^3 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

This cliapter contains the same essential elements vi’itU those before it, 
but in new combinations and a Tailed ioim The great theme of the pro- 
phecy IS still the relation of Isiael to God as his chosen people, and to the 
nations as a source or medium of saving knowledge. This last idea is 
bi ought out with gieat distinctness at the close of the ehaptei. The pioofs 
and lUustiations of the doctime taught aie still diawn fiom the power of 
Jehovah, as displayed in the cieation of the vorld, and as contrasted with 
the impotence of idols The evidence of piescience afforded by the pro- 
phecy IS also here lepeated and enlaiged upon Asa paiticulai piospective 
exhibition both of power and foreknov lodge, we have still before us the 
conquests of Cjrus, which aie specifically foietold and explicitly connected 
vuth the lavoui of Jehovah as their pi oeuiing cause, and vith the hberation 
of his people and the demonstration of his deity, as then designed effect. 

As to the Older and airangemont of the paits, the chapter opens, in 
diioct continuation of the foity-lourth, with a luithoi piophccy of Cvius 
and of his successes, veis 1—3 These aie then lefeiied to the power of 
God and his design of mercy tow^ards his people, so that all misgnTugs or 
distiust must be ii rational and impious, \eis, 4—13 Then leaving Cyiiis 
out of views the Piophet turns his eyes to the nations, and declares that 
they must be subdued, but only in older to be blessed and saved, which is 
deelaied to have been the ditine pmposo, and levealcd as such from the 
beginning, veis. 14-25 

1 Thus suith tTehoiah to Jus anointed^ to Cyrus^ itliose tight hand Ihciie 
held jasf^ to bead doun lefote him nations, aticl the him ofhngs I mil loose, 
to open lefote him doulle doors, and gates shall not he shut The words of 
Jeho\ah seem to begin legulaily with the next veise, but even in this, 
wh ch IS strictly introductoiy, they are mingled wuth the Prophet’s descrip- 
tion of Cyius, a mode of composition veiy common in Hebiow, and among 
the oldest wiiters, who thought moie of the idea than of the form m which 
it w’'as expressed. The accumulation of desciiptive epithets, which Gesenius 
repiesents as chaiacteiistic of these Latei Prophecies, aiises fiom the fact 
that one main object which the writer had in view ^vas to impiess upon the 
readei’s mind the attiibutes of God and of his chosen insti aments — Cyrus 
is here called the Loid’s anointed, a designation elsew^here limited, as 
Cahm sa^s, to the sacei dotal monarchy of Judah, which piefigured Christ 
m both his offices of piiest and king — Most wiiteis understand it heie as 
a synonyme of Ung, deiived fiom Jewish usages, and not intended to indi- 
cate anything poculiai in the royalty of Cyrus, except that he was laised up 
by Jehovah foi a special puipose Calvin thinks it -still more pregnant 
and emphatic, and desciiptive of Cjius as a lepiesentative of Chiistin this 
one thing, that he was instiumentally the saviour or deliveier of Israel fiom 
bondage — The tieadmg clown of nations is a trait peculiaily appropriate m 
tins case, as the Greek histoiians give long catalogues of distinct nations 
subjugated by C^tus, such as the Medes, Hyicamans, Assvnans, Arabians, 
Cappadocians, Phrj’-gians, Lydians, Garians, Babylonians, &c — To loose 
the loms of kings is explained by Calyin as meanmg to weaken them, 
because the strength is m the loins , and Eosenmuller cites, m illustration 
of this usage, the Latin veib and adjective, delumho and elumbis Luther. 
Clericus, and J D Miehaelis suppose an allusion to the removal of the 
sw Old-belt, as the ancient method of disarmmg or dismissing fiom active 

VOL, II. ’ M 
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■^MTice. Either of these explanations is bettei than Jerome’s, which sup- 
poses an allusion simply to the royal cinctme as a badge of office. But 
most of the modem miteis aio agieed that the woids at least include a 
icfeience to the oidinaiy use of the girdle as a pait of onental diess, on 
which the aetmty of the woaroi and his oxoicise of strength aie m a gieat 
degiee dependent, as it gathcis up and tightens the flowing gaiments which 
would otheiwise impede his movements. The exclusive icfoience of this 
clause to the Lugs of Lydia and Babylon is aihitiary, and detiacts fiom 
ae giealncss of the piomise and desciiption —The dual is the piopor 
Hehiew teini toi lalves, folding-doois, or two-leaved gates. All inteipioteis 
admit that wlule this clause, m its most geneial sense, is pcifectly appro- 
pmte to all the foi tified places which were attacked by Cyius, it is specifi- 
cally and lemaikably appiopiiate to the taking of Babylon It can scaicoly 
be consideied a foituitous comcidenee, that Heiodotus speaks of the ^ates 
uffich led 0 the iivei as havmg been loft open on the night of the attack , 

opened, the invadeis took possession of it almost without resistance These 
T* paiticular cueumstances and events, couched under 

stiiking and conclusive proofs of inspiia- 
alowi?™* Piedietion of the paiticular e^’ent 

■irAJhinfSi ummi places I mil lei el, icon of brass I 

iiiUhcafcmd bais of non I will cut The fiist clause doaeiflbos the 
removal^ difficulties under the figiues used foi the same pmpose in ch^. 

it . W f ®®®“ at first sight to contam m analogous 
u ? inolades one of those minute comcidences with history 

i tf M “ *^® P^®®®dm8 voise. Sod^! 

(Compait Ps cm 'iC Babylon weio all of biass. 

2ce^moldn’fd'\i d and hidden uohes of secret 

o conquests have evei been attended with such acquisitions of wealth as 

if accoidS'^to bS'^L® Cioesus mfkes 

stei W The iS ir computation, more than 126,000,000 pounds 
SonS^aSv m ciicumstanco is men! 

who biought ‘it to pass with the^ B^i^^hoittoldV ^*^^6 ^ 

still be a sufficient explanation'*^of theie would 

cesses (Ezia i. 2). author of his sue- 

edl lheld!j%hfl^idlmhZ\^^^^ I 

Not only foi God’s gloiy m the oeneial hiown me 

of his glacious puipo“s7totmds S ’ ThettiTu4° 

apodosis, and may be taken a<icnnTT-oi i i ’ ^®^®*® mtioduecs the 
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epuhets of shepheid ami arwinted, bobtowed on Cynifs alone among tbe 
beatlnm pimees r/ioij «o« hiomi me may eitbei moan that be -was 
not a follower of the true leligion, oi that the name was given long befoie 
he M or codd know anything of Him who gaie it. The veil, o^piessea 
fnlfilm^t ^ icf®i‘eaee to the date of the piediction, but to that of the 


^ (; e the eternal, solf-existont God) and ilme is no 

ff tlm and thou had nut Lioun 

me. Wiiat is said befoie of naming him is heie said of giidum him, i. e 
micstmg him with lojal digmty or pcisonally stiengtheumg him, both 
may be included ^ ^ 

f^oui the ,imng of the sa.i to the west (or to his 
going do^) that theie is none without me, I am Jehoiah, and the,c is no 
. What was said befoie of Cyius m paiticulai is now said of men in 
general, viz, that they must be commeed in this way that the God of 
Isiaol IS the one tiue God, Some of the Jewish oiities logaid the final 
letter of niUtD as a suffix icfoning to the feminine noun f’Dt.", uotivith- 
standmg the absence of mappik. The noun to which it is annexed w'ould 
then have its piimaiy sense setting) , othciwiso it is a fomimno 

designation ot tbe ■west 


( ^ Fonninq light and o eating dcuhiebf% maling jgeacc and a eating eiiL I 
\^hi) Jehoi^i doing all thebe ^JlimgCi Saadias, foUo'^ed by Yitringa, 
^O'wtn, J D Michaolis, Hendeison, and Umbioit, Mipposcs an allusion to 
toe dualism oi doctimo of two co-otemal pimciples as hold by the ancieut 
Peisians, Gesemus objects that the teims aie too indefinite, and their 
g^eial sense too obvious, to admit of tbis specific application But this 
whole passage is chaiacteiizod by the loeuiience of expiessions, the oeneiic 
sense of which seems clear, but "^hich, at the same time, seem to b^r and 
eien to lequiie a moie specific explanation, unless we choose lathei to 
assume an extraoidmaiy senes of fortmtous coincidences. The open doors, 
the gates of biass, the hidden tieasmes, are examples of this double sense, 
if such it may be called, withm the compass of thiee veises This analogy 
makes it rather piobable than other "wise that in the case before us, "while 
toe Piophet’s language may be natm-ally taken as a goueial desenption of 
God s universal powei, an allusion was mtended to the gieat distinctive 
doctiine of the laith m which Cyius had most probably been educated. 
Foi although it cannot be distmctly pioved, it can as little be dispioved, 
and IS mtimsically altogether ciedible, that the doctime of toe Zendavesta 
IS as old as Cyius 

8 Hioj) (or distilj, ye hcaiens, fiom aloie, and let the clouds $our out 
righteomicss , let the cadh ogmi, and let saliation and i ighteousness giow, 
let hen hning {fheni^ fo>th togethei 1 Jehovah have ctcated if There is a 
singular equivoque in the common version of the first clause, Biop doion, 
ye heavens, f) 01)1 which might seem to be a call upon the skies to fall, 

if the sense were not detei mined by the parallel expression The predic- 
tion of events in the form of a command is peculiarly fiequent m Isaiah’s 
later prophecies The modern explanation of and as meaning 
victor 5 % prospeiity, &c , is entiiely aibitiaiy, as we have already seen in 
othei cases. The mamfestation of God’s iighteousness, includiug ins fide- 
hty to his engagements, is constantly reoogmsed m Seiipture as one chief 
end of his dispensations — In toe second clause there is a difficulty of con- 
struction, ansmg from toe use of toe pinral fonn W, to explain which 
some make pN a collective, otoeis, (Compare chap. xvi. 4, and Ps. 
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cxi’^ 10 B.) After all attempts, howevei, to resolve the syntax, the most 
satisfactoiy constmction, although not the most consistent with the 
Masoretic accents, is the one pioposed by Kimchi, who connects the 
plural verb with the next two nouns, and repeats pN‘ as the subject of 
Next to this is the one gi\en by Luzzatto, who males mean 
b}UNffo7th{^sm Deut. XXIX 17) and agiee withM^~J D Michaelis 
explains^ this whole \eise as lelatmg to prophecy and its fulfilment, 

9 IFoe to (or alasfoi) hm strmngwith ImMciley — a poUhrd with pot- 
sherds of eat ih Shall day say to its founei ^ What ayt thou doing and tluj 
tioih^ He has no hands ^ The translation of 'hi as a siihple exclamation by 
Hitzig and Ewald (O') does not meet the lequisitions either ot 
general usage oi the context, whxh lequne it to be taken as an expression 
of displeasuie, oi sjmpatliy, oi both -Stii\mg with God is not meiely 
acfa\e lesistanee, but oppowtion of judgment and affection — Tho woid 
JIS', used twice in tins veise, is peculiarly espressne , because it derives 
iiom etymology tbe geneial sense ai formm, fashtoner, and fiom usage the 
specitc sense of ipottei, wbieb is m stiict agieement with tbe fisuiative 
language of both clauses —Tbe second membei of tbe fiist clause bas been 
vetv- laiiously eonstiued. Tbe analogy of ubat precedes would seem to 
make it mean, nue to the pohheuh {st> ntm)) v ith the potheids of the eaith 
i>ut this is umveisally agieed to be madmissible, a pioof that the principle 
of paiallelism Las its bmitations. Manana mgemously but needlessly pio- 
poses to read;cpO U the potsherd stiive with tbe woikmen li. e potters) 
01 the earth \ itanga applies tbe same eocstiaction to tbe common text ■ 
let the potsherd strue with tbe pot^eids oi the eaitb, but not with God. 
The Pesbito lendeis it, a pohheid of (or fioni) the pot&henh of the eaith, 

® 0* the weakness and msigmfi- 

cante of man This constmction is adopted by tbe modem writeis 

''torn, iowevei, give to DU i(s pioper 
D3? in EecVns’ ^ Suppose to implj likeness and lelationship, like 

ukinEcclos 11 . 1C -It s^ms to be a just obseivatiou of Hitzig that 

The mrb at ? Pie-Jo^inant usa^ of as distinguished fiom pH. 
Xhe -lerb at the beginnmg of the last clause might be rendeiod either 

^thiew -Hold may be best expiessed by our compound nresent uhnt n.t 
iUu doin., or alout to do ’ This is tbe common HeC fomMa fof Mil 

oaecount, 01 questioning tbe piopnety of what one does (See Job ir 

7TU^k!:°;l sXi'. “'..Xf 
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still bettei males the Piopbet pass abiuptly fxom the sign to tbe thing 
sigmhed, fiomtlie supposed case to the real one, fiom the potter to Joho\ah 
Time a)G no hanJi> to Jum^ e. he has no powei Tlio absmdity consists 
in the thing made dcuyng the existence ot the hands byvihich it ^as itsell 
pioduced. The essential idea is the same as in chap x 15, but the ex- 
piession heie much stiongei, since the mstiumcnt is not meiely chaiged 
with exalting itself above the efficient agent, but the cicatuie with denying 
the powci 01 skill of its Creatoi. — The lostrictionof this veise, and of those 
which follow, to the Babylonians, or the Jews in exile, is entuely aibitiaiy 
and at vaiianco with the context, which lefers to the conquests of C}ius 
and their consequences, not as the mam subject of the piophecy, but as 
illustiations of a general tiuth — The foim of speech used by Paul in Horn, 
ix 20, [iihf hast thou made me thus ?) is not a version but a paiaphiaso of 
in which however it is leally mcluded 

10 Woe to {him) saying to a father^ What uilt thou legd, and to a 
woman, What wilt thou bnngfoHh'^ The same idea is again expiessed, 
but in a foim still moie emphatic and ie\olting. The incongiuities which 
have peiplexed inteipieteis in this veiso aie intentional aggiavations of the 
impious absuidity which it de&ciibes The aibitraiy change of the futuie 
to the piesent {what hegeltesi thou^) or the past {what hast thou h ought 
foHh'i) is not only incoiiect in point of giammai, but subveisive of the 
wuitei’s mam design, which is to lepiesent the doubt and discontent of men 
in lefeience to Grod’s futuie dcalmgs wuth them as no less monstious than 
the supposition of a child’s objection to its own bnth Such an objection, 
it IS tiuc, cannot be offeied m the case supposed , but m the real case it 
ought to be held equally impossible This view of the Piophet’s meaning, 
if coriect, of couise piccludes the explanation of the words as a complaint 
of weakness or defoimity, oi an expression of disgust with life like that m 
Job ui 20, and Jeiemiah xx 14 

11 Thus saith Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel and his Maker, Ask me 

{of) the things to come, concerning my sons and concerning the woilc of my 
hands ye may command me The Septuagmt divides the sentence differ- 
ently, and leads 6 froi^ffag rcc hso^ofjusva This, which seems to be a mere 
inadveitence oi mistake, is legaided by Lowth as a sufficient reason for a 
change of text, and he translates accoidmgly he that foimeth the things 
which are to come All other wiiteis seem to follows the Masoietic inter- 
pnnction, which connects the participle with the second clause Verbs of 
asking, as m Latin, govern two accusatives (See Ps. cxxxvii 3). — Yitiinga 
takes as a preterite, and makes the last clause an intenogaiion, 

They ask me, and will ye command me ? But we have then an abrupt 
transition, not only fiom affiimation to mteiiogation, but fiom the thud to 
the second peison. Hitzig lemoves one of these anomalies by aggravating 
the othei, reading both the verbs mteiiogatively, do they ash ^ and will ye 
command - By fai the simplest sjntax is the common one, which makes the 
fiist veib an imperative, analogous m form to (Gen. xxiii 8), where- 
as the preteute would be as in Ps. cxxxvii 3. (Compare 

Gen xxxii 18). Some who adopt this explanation of the fiist verb give the 
othei an imperative form also, a needless and dubious assimilation. There 
IS also a diversity of judgment as to the relation of these verbs, and of the 
sentences in which they stand to one anothei. Most of the late inter- 
pifcteis suppose an antithetical relation, and explain the cause as meaning, 
you may ask me about things to come, hut leave the disposal of my children 
to myself. This not only requiies an adversative particle to be inserted, 
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Yfhith. IS often tlie force of the Hebrew copulative, but involves a distinction 
without a difference , since the foi tunes of God’s childien weie themselves 
tliingB to come^ and the veiy things to come lespecting which the people 
would be probably most anxious to inquire It is better theiefoie to regard 
the parallelism as synonymous, not antithetical, and to understand both 
verbs as conceding an indulgence to those who aic addressed You may 
ask me concerning things to come, for I am able to inform you , you may 
tiust my children to my care, foi I am abundantly able to piotect them — 
niTi? IS a common expression for giving one author ity o\ei any thing or 
person, or in othei words committmg it to him, and leaving it at his dis- 
posal — Foi the meaning of wo)L of my hands as an equivalent to my 
childien oi my -people, see vol i p 864 


12 I made the eai tJi, and man upon %t I created , I, my hands, spread the 
heuieiu, and all then host commanded. This is a justification ol the claim 
in the last clause of the foregoing verse, oi a statement of the reason why 
he could be trusted to piotect his people, namely, because he was almighty, 
and had proved himself to be so m creation — The peisonal pionoiin is 
emphatic m both clauses, as if he had said. It i'> 1 iiho made, oi I {ami no 
otlm) made, &c The construction of the second of these pionouns with 
my hamh has been vaiiously explamed Some legaid the latter as 0 (jui\a- 
lent to an ablatne of instiumont m Latin I with my hands haie 

&c Others cunsidei it an instance of the idiom which adds the personal 
pionoun to the suffix foi the sake of emphasis J, my hamh spread, i e» 
my own hands spread. In such constructions the poisonal pionoun com- 
monly stands last A third supposition is that the pionoun is m apposition 
with the noun itself, and is not so much emphatic as explanatoiy. I {that 
ts tojay, mij hands) haie spiead (Compare Ps. in 5, xvii 13, 14, xliv 8, 
lx 7 j — The last words of the veise admit of two explanations. We may 
understand the figure as a military one, and give the ^eib the military sense 
of commanding Oi we may take host as a common expression for contents 
or inhabitants, and understand the ^eib as meaning called into existence, 
(Compaie Ps, xxxin 9 ) In itself, the former explanation seems entitled 
to the piefeience , but it lequiies the verb to be construed as an indefinite 
pKctei Oi a present, wheicas all the other verbs, though similai m foim, 
leiate to a deteimmate past time, viz. the time of the creation 

13 no other) y hm up in ughtcousuess, and all his wamitill 
I male stiaight (oi hieh, {it is) he {that] shall luild my i itij, and my cap- 
tiutij (or exiles) he ii ill send {home), not Jot leucn d, and not for Iw e, saith 
Jthoiah of hosts From the general proof of dniiie power afforded by 
creation, he descends to the particular exeicise of his omnipotence and 
wisdom in the laismg up of Cyius, who is thus refeiied to without the ex- 
press mention of his name, because he had been piomusly made the 
subject of a similiar appeal, and the Prophet simplj takes up the thiead 
winch he had dropped at the close of the fifth vei so, oi perhaps of the 
seventh From the sense of taisimj up m ugliteousness, see above on 
chaps xh 2o, xlii 6 In this, as well as in the othei places, Viiiiiicra 
supposes an allusion to the peisonal character of Cyrus, which ho defends 
with great warmth against Burnet’s remark m his History of the Kefoima- 
tion, that God sometimes uses bad men as his mstmmonts, such as the 
cruel Cyius The statements of Herodotus to this effect Vitnnga treats as 
toulous, and claims full ciedit foi the glowing pietuies of the Gyiopaodia 
This distinction IS not only stiange m itself, but completely at wiu wffh the 
conclusions of the ablest modern ciitics and historians. Noi is there the 
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least need of insisting tlius upon the moiai excellence of Cyras, '^lio m 
eithoi case was just as icaliy a comet yuted mstiumunt of tlio dmno 
iigliteousnoss, as the Medes and Persians generally, who aie so dcsciibed 
m chap xiii, 8 (See yoI i p 289 ) At the same time aIlo\^ance 
must Le made for the difleience between what Cjins was before and after 
he became actjuainted with the true loligion (See abo%e, on ^ei 3 ) 
The fignio of stiaight or leTel paths has the same sense as lu chap xl 3. 
— Mij ciffji % e the holy city, Jciusalem, of which Cyius was indirectly the 
rebnildei — The foim of the %oib.st^ic/ hoic used is not u^fiocpiently applied 
to the setting fiee of piisoiicis oi sla\es — The last clause seems dccisno 
of the question whethei chap \liii 3, 4, hhouid be nndei stood as a general 
declaiation of God’s distingmslimg aifeetion foi Ins people, disposing him 
to favoui them at the expense of othei nations, oi as a specific promise that 
Cyius should conquei Ethiopia and Egypt, as a compensat’on forieleasing 
Isiael, in which case ho could not be said, m ctnv appiopiiatc sense, to have 
sot them fiee without lewaid oi hue 

14 Thus saitli Jvlioi all ^ The toil uf ThjyiAy aid the ga>n of Mid the 
Sehnim men of measiue unto thee ^hall (nid to ihef‘ sJiaU thij heluni/y after 
thee shall they go ^ m chains shall they pass oier (oi along and unto thee 
shall they how fhemstdres, to thee shall they pi ay \saying), Only m thee (m*) 
God^ and tJieie is none besides, no (pthei) God The hist clause specifies 
laboui and tialfic as the two great souices oi wealth, he-c put foi wealth 
itself, 01 foi the people who possessed it is construed by some 

wiileis as a genitive dependent on the tiade of Ethiopia and of the 
Saleans, bv others, as the nominatue to the next verb, the Saheans shall 
pass o^ei to thee , a grammatical distmction not affecting the sense. For 
the tiue sense of the geogiaphical oi national names here mentioned, see 
above on ebap xliii 3. In both places they aie named, as Hitzig well ob- 
solves, by way of sample (heispiehmise) foi the heathen w^oild. To the 
reasons before given foi this mteipietation, we may heie add the generiil 
reference to idolateis in vei. 16 — The Targum seems to explam njD here 
as meaning bade and others give it that of tnhute, which has m 

Chaldee (Ezra iv 20, and m Keh v 4). But the mcanmg men of mea- 
swe, % c oi extraoidinaiy statme, is determined by the analogy of Num. 
xm 82, 1 Chion xi 28, xx G, and confirmed by the description of the 
Ethiopians in ancient history, Heiodotus speaking of them as iTkyiarot 
dv&^doTCfiv, and Solinus moie specifically as duodecim pedes longi, Accoiding 
to Kuobel, their statme is here mentioned, m oidei to shew that they were 
able-bodied, and would be profitable servants to the Jews , but most inter- 
preters correctly understand it as a circumstance intended to enhance the 
gloiy and importance of the conquest — might be understood to mean 
against iliec^ but this sense is precluded by the next phrase, they shall he 
(or belong) to thee, as well as by the epexegetical addition, they shall pass in 
chains Whether these aie here consicleied as imposed by their conquerors, 
or by themselves m token of a voluntary submission, is a question which 
the words themselves leave undecided The same thing may be said of 
the prostiation mentioned afterwards, which in itself might be considered 
as denoting the customaiy oriental act of obeisance oi civil adoiation, 
although usually found m such connections as lequme it to be taken in a 
religious sense, which is here fuithei indicated by the addition of the verb 
to pray. The seeming incongruity of Aus asciibing divine honours to a 
creature, may be avoided by taking 1 lu a local sense, as meaning to- 
wards thee, but not to tliee, as the object of the adoiation. But a simpler 
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solntion of the difficulty is, that these strong expressions were employed 
because the explanation was to follow. Instead of saying, t/ie^ shall worshp 
God who dwells w the Piophet makes his language moie expressno 
by saying, they shall woisln'p thee, and then immediately explains his own 
language by adding then acknowledgment, only in thee ts God, oi to give 
the Hebrew woid its full foice, an almignty God, implying that the gods of 
other nations were but gods in name This exclusive recognition of the 
God of Isiael is then repeated in a way which may to some seem tauto- 
logical, but which IS leally emphatic in a high degioe. — The application of 
the suffixes in this veise to Cjius is inconsistent with the Masoietic point- 
ing, which males them feminine. This is i egai ded by Yitringa and Gesonius 
as an oversight of Gi otius, occasioned by his looking at the Latin text and 
not the Hebiew But the same construction seems to be approved by 
Aben Ezia and Ewald, who must therefore be considered as depaiting from 
the common punctuation. The feminine pionouns of the common text may 
be refeiied either io rU’Pi (captivity) m ver 13, oi to (my city) in the 
same \erse, oi to JTjy (the congregation of Isiael), in all which cases 
the real object of address is still substantially the same, viz , the ancient 
church 01 chosen people — The question now presents itself, in what sense 
the subjection of the nations is here piomised. That a literal conquest of 
Ethiopia and Egypt by the Jews themselves is hoie predicted, none can 
maintam but those vho wish to fasten on Isaiah the charge of ignorance or 
gloss impostuie. An ingenious Jewish wiiter of our own day, Luzzatio, 
supposes the Prophet to foietell a hteial subjection of these countries, not 
by Israel, but by Cyius ; and explains the whole veise as desciibmg the 
conduct of the captives when they should j)ctss ly the land of Israel in 
chains on their way to Peisia, and acknowledge the supremacy of Jehovah 
by woishipping towards his earthly residence. In oidei to sustain this in- 
genious and oiigmal inteipretation, its author is under the necessity of tak- 
ing and *100 as elliptical expiessions foi and men 

of labour, men of traffic, i e labouiers and traders He rs also iorced to 
explain away some of the most significant expressions, such as they shall be 
they shall go after thee, as merely indicating disposition or desire 
The violence thus done to the obvious meaning of the Prophet’s language 
IS sufficient to condemn the exposition which mvohes it. The same inter- 
pretation IS substantially proposed by Ewald, but moio biiefly and obscuioly, 
omission of all lefeience to other wiiteis, which leaves 
it doubtful whether he derived it fiom Luzzatto, or arrived at it by an in- 
dependent process Enough has now been said to shew that the most 
natural interpretation of the passage is the common one which makes it a 
prophecy of moral and spnitual conquests, to be wrought by the chuich 
over the nations, and, as one illustiious example, by the Jews’ lehgion over 
the heathenism of many countiies, not excepting the litoial Ethiopia, as wo 
leain from Acts viu. 27. 


T. 0 God 0fls,acl, th Saimr' 

J-ce abrnpt tiansitwn here has mneh peiplexed mterpieteis Yitiinga effects 
nothing by h^ favourite and fai-fetehed supposition of a responsive choir 
Luzzatto suppose the woids of the Egyptian cap- 
tives to be still continued. It is far more naluial to take the veise as fn 

feelings in contrasting 
y®* "Jarl^ess of the present with the 

“® then, 0 thon 

Saviour of % people, thou art mdeed a God that hides himself, that is to 
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say, conceals his purposes of mercy under the d ukness of his present dis- 
pensations. Let it be obsei\ed, ho-^evci, that the same woids, which 
luinish a vehicle of peisonal emotion to the Piophet, aie m fact a foimula 
of widei import, and contain the statement of a gcncial tinth. Ewald 
assumes two distinct propositions, leading the last clause thus, the God of 
Isiael IS a Saiiour , which is perfectly giammatical and agieeabio to usage, 
blit unnecessary heie and undcsnable, becanse it detracts fi om the simplicity 
and unity of the construction. 

16 They a) e ashamed and also confounded all of them together^ they are 
gone mto confusion (oi auay in confusion) — the cam os of images Unless 
wo assume, without necessity or arrant, an abinpt and perfectly capiicious 
change of subject, this veise must contain the conclusion of the piocess 
described in the foregoing contevt We might, therofoie, expect to find 
Eg}’pt, Ethiopia, and Seba mtioduced again name, but, instead of these, 
the sentence closes with a geneial expiossion, which has aheady been 
lefoired to as a proof that the wai in question is a spiritual wai, and that 
the enemies to be subdued aie not ceitain nations in themselves consi- 
deied, but the heathen world, the vast mixed mnltitudo who w'oiship idols. 
These are desciibed as the cai\ois or aitificers of images, which sticngthons 
the conclusion before diawn, that the smith and caipentei, and cook and 
bakei, and cultivator of chap xhv 12-10, aie one and the same person, 
VIZ the idolations devotee himself 

17 Israel is saved in Jehoiah {iiith) an eieilasting saltation (liteially, 
salvation of ages or eteinities ) , ye shall not he ashamed, and ye shall not he 
confounded for eier (liteially, until the ages of eternity), or as the English 
Yersion has it, luoild without end This is the counteipait and contrast 
to the thieatenmg m the veise preceding, upon which it thiows some light 
by shewing that the shame and confusion which awaits the idolatei is not 
mere wounded pride or sense of disappointment, but the loss and opposite- 
of that salvation which is promised to God’s people, oi m othei words, 
eternal perdition. Isiael is saved aheady, % e his salvation is secured, 
not meiely through the Loid hut in him, i e by viitue of an intimate and 
vital union with him, as genuine and hving members of his body The 
geneial form of this solemn declaration, and the eternity again and again 
predicated of the salvation piomised, seem to shew that the Isiael of this 
text and of othei s like it, is not the Jewish people, consideied simply as 
an ancient nation, but the Jewish people consideied as the chuich of God, 
a body which has never ceased and ne^er will cease to exist and claim the 
promises 

18. For thus saith Jehovah, the creator of the heaiens — he is God — the 
former of the earth and its maler — he estahlished it — not in lain {pi not to 
he ernjpty) did he create %t — to dwell m (oi to he inliahifed) he formed it — I 
am Jehovah, and there is none besides This ^eise assigns a reason for 
believing m the thieatenmg and the promise of the two preceding verses, 
VIZ. that he w^ho uttered them not only made the heavens and the eaith, 
but made them for a certain puipose which must be accomplished. The 
only difficulty of constiuction is the question wheie Jehovah’s words begin, 
and this admits of se\cral difieient answers. We may read, Thus saith 
Jehovah The creator of the heaiens is God, m which case the divine 
addiess begins with a formal statement of the argument derived from the 
cieation Again, we may read, Thus saith Jehovah, The creator of the 
heaiens is the God who formed the earth. This is Vitimga’s explanation of 
the verse, which he legards as a denial of the doetiine that the heavens 
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and the earth derive then oiigm from different creators But most mtei- 
pieteis suppose the beginning of Jehovah’s own woids to be mailed by 
the intioduction of the pronoun of the fiist peison, I am Jehovah, and 
there is no other. All that piecodes is then to he legardod as a descnption 
of the Bpeakei, mcluding two paienthetical propositions, each beginning 
with the piononn • the creciioi of the heavens {lie is God), the foime? of 
the earth and its malei (lie edahhshed ^t).Some underbtand nj3i:p to mean 
prepared (oi fitted) %t, i e for man to dwell in But the other sense is 
favomed by the piedommant usage of the veib, and b} the analogy of 
Ps. csix 90. The commonieision of the next clause, he cheated %t not %n 
tarn, IS adnnssible, hut less expiessi\e than the more specific lendering, 
he aeafed it not {io It) a vaUe (or empty) Giotius undeibtands by pi??, 
the Holy Land and by the whole clause that God would not lot it remain 
uninhabited But the aiititkosis with heavens makes the wider sense more 
natmal, in which the more lestiicted one, as Hitzig has suggested, may bo 
compiehended The eaith, and the Holy Land, as pait of it, was made 
to be inhabited, not empty — Yitringa’s distinctions between making, 
foimmg, and cicatiiig, though ingemoiis, aie no moie natmal or nocessaiy 
heie than in chap, sliii 7 (See above, p. 150) In the last clause 
Jthovah IS emphAetl as a desci]pti\e title, and is leally equivalont to 
which the Piophot uses in a similai connection m \ei 22 below 

Xot iti luti e I ^polen^ in a datl place of the my th (or in a place, 
to wit, a land rf duthness^ I Jiaie not said to the seed of Jacob, Invmn 
seel ije me I ) Jthondi, speahng tnith, deelaiing recUtude {ov right 
things]. The docUme of the piecedmg \oisc is no new levelation, but one 
long ago and imiveisalh made knowm. Titiiuga, Lowth, Ewald, and Umbreit 
suppose an allusion to the mysteiious and doubtful responses of the heathen 
oiucles The objections of Gesemus aie of no more weight than m vers 
1, 2, 8, the analogy of which places makes it not impiobablo that such an 
allusioa to the oiacles is couched under the geneial teims of tho verse 
before us. — Of the next clause there are se\eial distinct interpietations. 
The oiJest and most common makes it mean that God had not required the 
people to consult LiOi m itlahon to futuuty without obtaining satisfactory 
losponses Aocoid ng to Hitrig, he had not lequiied them to seek him 
(t e. serve oi worship him) for nothing, or without iew«iid J D 
Michaclis and Luzzatto gne a local sense to inn, m the loilderness, which 
Hendeweik explains as equnaient to land of daihness, both denoting the 
heathen world, in which Jehovah had not taught his people to seek him or 
expect lesponses fiom him.— Lowth gives the specific sense of 

dueit answers, as opposed to the equivocal lesponses of the oiaclos, but 
this 13 huully justified hv usage, which icquues both this w^oid and the 
jiamlhi expiession to be hcie taken m the sense of tiuth 

20 ihiusflie'i and come., chaw neai together, ye escaped of the 

ntiUotii' Thtg Jnon not, those canying the iiood, tlieu gyaren lynage, mid 
piai^iyvj tn a God (uho) cannot save In the fixst clause the idolaters aie 
addressed directly , in the second they are spoken of again in the third 
person The challenge oi summons at the begimniig is pieeisely similar 
to that m ebap xh 21 and xlni 9 Escaped of the nations has been vari- 
ously explained to mean the Jew’s who had escaped from the oppression of 
the Gentiles, and the Gentiles who had escaj cd from the dominion of 
idolatry But these Lst would scaicely hav*o been summoned to a contest. 
On the wrhole, it seems most natuial io understand the nations who sur- 
vived the judgments sunt by God upon them The Hebrew phraso is m 
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^self ambiguous, the noun added to sometimes denoting the whole 
body, out of \^hlch a lemnant has escaped, sometimes the po\^er fiom ^hich 
they aio dehveicd (Compare Judges xii 4, Ezra yi. 9, vii 16, Chad, si., 
with Joi xir 28, Ezek vi 8 ) The pi edominant usage and the context heie 
decide in favoui of the fiist inter^netation Gesenius and Luzzato both apply 
the phiase to the conquests of Cyius, but in contrary senses The first le- 
gal ds it as desciibing those whom he should spare, the othei those "v^hom he 
should conquoi, and who aie exhibited as fleeing with their idols on theii 
shouldois But the explanation which agrees best with the whole connec- 
tion IS the one that supposes the idolaters still left {i e neither conveitcd 
noi destroyed) to be the object of addioss If theio aie any still absurd 
enough to cairy about a wooden god, and piaY to one who cannot save, 
let them assemble and draw neai — They do not know is commonly explained 
to moan they have no hnowledye, but it is more accordant with the usage 
of the language to supply a sjiecific object They do not know it, oi, they 
do not know what they are doing, they aie not conscious of then own 
impiety and folly — The verse contains two indiiect; lefloctions on the idols . 
fiist, that they aio wooden , then, that they aie lifeless and dependent on 
then worshippers foi locomotion 

21 B)mg fo^iiaul anJ hnifj near^ Yea, let them consult io(jethe). Who 
ha^ caused tliib to he heanl of old, tiiice then declaied it ^ Have not I Je- 
hovah ^ and theie i6 no othei God besides me, a nyheous and a saiing God, 
tlieie is none besides me The object of the verbs in the first clause, accord- 
ing to Yitimga, IS yoiu came oi you? aifjuments, as m chap xli 21 This, 
w^hich Gosenius is pleased to regard as an ignoiant blunder ol his great 
piedecessoi, has nevertheless commended itself to the judgment of most 
latei writers Gesenius himself expluns the first clause as moaning pw 
ilmm it, and hniiq them neai (i e the heathen), without explaining what 
IS to be proclaimed, or by w'hom According to Yitiinga’s exposition, the 
idolateis are called upon to state thou case, and to defend it — The change 
of person m the next clause imphes that they are unable oi unwilling to 
accept the challenge, oi at least m doubt and hesitation wuth respect to it. 
They are therefore invited to deliberate together, or, as some understand it, 
to take counsel of those wiser than themseh es Instead ol w'aiting longei 
for thou plea, however, ho piesenis his own, m the common form of an 
inter logTtion, asking who, except himself, had given evidence of prescience 
by explicitly foictellmg events still fai distant, and of saving power by 
doh^Gimg Ills people fiom calamity and bondage — although it strictly 
has relation to a determinate past time, seems heie to he employed inde- 
finitely, as an equivalent to D‘lpD — Haie not I Jehovah, and theie is no 
othei God besides mc"^ is aHebiew idiom equivalent to the English question, 
Have not I, besides uhom theie i6 no othei God^ 

22 Turn unto me and he saved, all ye ends of the euith,foi I am God, 
and theie is none besides From the preceding declarations, it might seem 
to follow^ that the Gentile world had nothing to expect but the poidition 
threatened in vei. 15 But now the Prophet brings to view a giacious 
alternative, invutmg them to choose between destruction and submission, 
and shewmg that the diift of the foiegomg argument was not to drive the 
heathen to despan, but to shut them up to the necessity of seeking safety 
in the favoui of the one true God, whose exclusive deity is expressly made 
the ground of the exhortation — does not correspond exactly to the 
English look, but denotes the act of tinuimj lound m order to look in a 
different direction. The text theiefoie bears a strong analogy to those m 
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which the heathen, -v^hen enlightened, aie dcsciibed as twninq iiom their 
idols nnto God. (See 1 Tliess i 9, Acts xiv 16, xv 19 )^Thc emh of 
the eaith is a phrase inclnsi\e of all nations, and is fiequently employed m 
leference to the conveision of the Gentiles (See Ps xxii 28, Ixxii 8 , 
Zech. IX. 10.) De Wette’s ^eision, let yoiif, selves he saied, appeals to bo a 
needless refinement on the simple meaning of the passive —The question, 
whether Christ is to be regarded as the speaker in this passage, is ot little 
exegctical importance To us, who know that it is only through him that 
the Father saves, this supposition appears altogether natural, but 
not follow that any such impression would bo made, oi was intended to be 


made, upon an ancient reader 

2d Jjif myself I have sworn, the mrd is gone out of a mouth of rignteous- 
ncrss^ and shall not octian^ that U7ifo 7ne shall how eioy Inee^ shall swea? eio y 
tanque The form of the divine oath elsewhere used is hy my life, or as I 
hie (Kum XIV 21, 28, Dent xxxrr 40 ) Hence Paul, in his quotation 
of this text (Pom. xiv. 11), uses the formula, Zw sy^j, which may bo 
regarded as an accurato paraphrase, though not as a rigorous tianslation. 
— The construction of the words has perplexed inter pi ctors. 

Jerome arbitiaiily transposes them, and translates the phrase as if it 'woie 
"inn uofd of } ighteousness Rosonmullei gams the same end by sup- 
posing an unusual combination, i lyliteousness-wo) d, like in Ps. 

xlv 5 Most of the modern writers make the subject of the \erb 
not\Mthstanding the diversity of gender, and regard as equivalent to 
ih Tiuth has gone out of my mouth, a u' 0 )d xiluch shall not letum* 

The simplest construction, although none of the later writers seem to have 
adopted it, is that pioposcd by J. D Michaelis, who regards as the con- 
stiuct form of HS without a suffix, and np'lV as a genitive dependent on it, 
the mouth of t ighteousness or truth (tnis deni untiuqhchen Miiude) — A word, 
? e a promise or a prophecy, is said in Hebrew to letiini when it is 
cancelled oi recalled. (See Isaiah Iv 11 ) The kneeling and swcaiing 
in the last clause aie acts of homage, fealty, oi allegiance, which usually 
went together (1 Kings xiv 18), and involved a solemn lecognition of the 
sovereignty of him to whom they weie tendeied This verse affords 


a clear illustration of the difference between the act of sueaunq to 


and sweannq by another (Compare chap, xix 18, vol i. p 35b. 
— This text IS twice applied by Paul to Chiist (Eom xiv. 11, Phil, li, 10), 
m proof of his regal and judicial sovereignty It does not necessarily pre- 
dict that all shall be converted to him, since the terms are such as to in- 
clude both a voluntary and a compulsory submission, and in one of these 
ways all, without exception, shall yet lecognize him as their rightful 


sovereign. 

2 i Only in Jehovah have I, says he, 7 ighteousness and shength, imto hm 
shall he come, ayid all that icete incensed (oi inflamed) at him shall he 
ashamed Joseph Kimchi takes the fust words as an oath, IVs, hq Je- 
Jioiuh I David Kimchi gives the 1^? its proper meaning, and connects the 
clause with the last words of the foiegomgveiso — Kieuj tongue shall sweai 
{but) only hy Jehoiah Most inter pi eters^suppose a sentence to begin with 
this verse, and njn''^ to mean in Jehovah, They diflei very much among 
themselves, however, as to the meaning of the w'oids Vitringa, 

Ewald, and some others, rendei the phiase said to me, luit without saiis- 
factoiil} shewing its lelation to the context The most usual construction 
is, one says of me, which is grammatical, but seems to make the ciauso 
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uiimeanmg, or at least supeifluor*?. Pciliaps the b^&t coui^truction ib De 
Djeii’s, ^^ho insulates and understands it to mean says our or sap h\ 
'^hilo he connects the following woids with v, as moaning me ta im\ tli ‘ 
onl} Hebrew phi ase coiiespoiiding to I have. In oithei case the gems* d 
meaning^ evidently is, that GoJ alone can justitY or give protoeti*Vii 
^ltlingas explanation of TV as nieamng qiuve, is as gionnditss as tin* 
similai constiuction ofr\jr\^ the modein Geimans —The Hasoietic m- 
terpunction leteis the singului veib N’llJ and the plural to the same 
sub]oct, namely, that which fullow\^ But the ditlbionee of numbei seems 
designed to indicate a dilleiouco of subject, conosponding to the Linds of 
submission hinted at in \oi 2B The ''ingiiLii ma\ natniaih* ha%o a 
common subject with the smgalai mz , the -e\er* one” who should 
CTontualiy bowr the knee and swear ahegiaiice to fJehf>\ab, while the pluial 
m** may be legulaily coiihtiued with the plaiel Jaichi explans 

the whole of the last clause as de=cubing the lepcntance of tTeho\ah s 
enemies, but this is leaUy the meaning only ot while the le-i 

dcsciibes the final and debpeiatc coivusion ol mcoiiigihlo smiais, ^l^ in 
^ei 16. On the phia&e compaie chap \u 22, md *13 Dm: 

chap xli 22, and Cant i 6 

25. In Jehnvh he jifstin d and h>jst fhnnsihes oi yhn y all rk 1 
of Isiael This dosing pi onusu is lestneted b% Jaichi, m the ueniUPt 
spiiit ot Ptabbinism, to the hteial oi natmal dt‘sccndants of Jacob , but this 
IS less suipiising when we know that he ictuaiiy yiolates the syntax of the 
preceding \ciso m ordei to bung 1*?^ and togethei iii the sense of ojily to 
mCj the spoakei being Biael’ So fn is this horn being the coiicct inter- 
pietation of the yoise, that it is loally intended to wind up the picuous 
addi esses to the Gentiles with a solemn declaiation of then true i elation 
to the chosen people, as composed of those who leally believed and ioaxed 
God, whether Jews or Gentiles This piinciple was lecogmsod in e\ery 
admission of a pioseljte to the communion of the ancient chuich, and at 
the change of dispensations it is clearly and repeatedly asserted as a funda- 
mental law of Christ’s kingdom under e’veiv variety of form. (See Bom x. 
12, Gal. 111. 28, 29, Col m. 11 ) 


CHAPTEPw XLYL 

Inteepueteus are stiangdy divided m opimon as to the connection of 
this chapter with the context. The aihdiaiy and piecaiious natmc of their 
judgments may be gatheied from the fact, that Ewald sepaiates the first tw’o 
verses fiom the body of the chapter and connects them with the one befoie 
it, while HendeweiL, on the other hand, commences a new- ‘ cycle” with the 
fiistveise of this chapter, and Knobel dogmatically lepiesents it as an isolated 
composition, uncomiected eithei with what goes befoi e or follow s Ev on tho 
older writers, who maintain the contmmty of the discourse, appear to look 
upon tho order of its par's as being not so much an organic articulation as a 
mere mechanical j uxtaposition . They are therefore obliged to assume abi upt 
transitions, wh’ch, instead of explaining anything else, need to be explamed 
themselves 

Ail this confusion is tho fiuit of the eiioneous esegetical hypothesis, that 
the mam subject and occasion of these later prophecies is the Babyionibh 
exile and the liberation from it, and that with these the other topics must be 
violently brought into connection by assummg a sufficiency of tjpes and 
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doiiLle senses, oi by cbaigmg the whole discourse with incoheience Equally 
false, but far less oxtcnsive in its influence, is the assumption that the -whole 
1 elates to Christ and to the new dispensation, so that o^en what is said of 
Babylon and CHrus must bo metaphoncaily understood. Common to both 
hypotheses is the aibitiaiy and exclusive application of the most compre- 
hensive language to a pait of* what it leally expi esses, and a distorted view 
ot the Piophchs themes consideicd m their mutual relations and connections. 
The -w’hole becomes peispieuous, contmuous, and oi doily, as soon as we 
admit what has been aheadv proved to be the true hypothesis, viz that the 
gloat theme of these piophccies is God’s designs and dealings with the 
ehuich and with the woild, and that the specific predictions which aie intio- 
ducod aie nitiodiiced as parts oi as illnstiations of this one great argument. 
By thus loyeismg the pieposteious relation of the pimcipal elements of the 
diseoiii^c, and lostoimg each to its legitimate position, the connection be- 
come s chuir and the anangoment easy 
In eonfiimation of the geneial threats and promises wutli which chap slv. 
IS wound up, the Piophot now exhibits the paiticulai case of the Babj^lonian 
idols, as ii Miigle instance chosen liom the whole range of past and future 
histcuv. Thev aie desciibed as fallen and gone into captivity, wholly unable 
to protect them woishippeis oi save themselves, veis 1, 2 With those he 
then contiasts Jehoyah’s constant caie of Isiacl m time past and m time to 
come vtis B, 1 The contrast is earned out by anothei desciiption of tho 
oiigm and impotence of idols, veis. 5-7, and another assertion of Jehovah’s 


sole divmitv, as pioycd by his knowledge and contiol of the future, and by 
the raising up of Cyrus in particular, veis. 8-11 This brings him back to 
the same solemn wummg of appi caching judgments, and the same alternative 
of life 01 death, with which the foiegomg chapter closes, yeis 12, 13 
1. lid hnud iloKhf JSeho stooging; tlicit imugc^a^e {eonbigned) to the 
hetibh Ktid fo the cattle Tom hmdens m evaded up {as) a load to theioeary 
(least) The connection with what goes before may be indicated thus : 
see loi example the late of the Babylonian idols Of these two aie men- 
tioned, eithei as aibitiaij samples, or as chief diyimties To these names, 
or latbci to the subject ol Babylonian mythology, Gesenius devotes an ex- 
cnisus 01 appendix of tbiitv pages, the results "of which are given in his 
Thesaimus and Lexicon. He connects Bel etj mologically wuth the Hebrew 
and I^elo with the ty^o coiiesponding to the Zeus and 

Heimos of the Gicek mythology, oi lathci to the planers Jupiter and Mer- 
cuiy Tho dignity ot these two imaginaiv deities among tho Babylonians 
may be kamed fiom the extent to which these names enter into the com- 
position of the names of men, both m sacied and profane history Such 
aie Belshazzai, Beiteshazzai, Belcsjs, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaiadan, 
:NabopoBssiu, Nabonned, kc Beyond this nothmg moie is needed for 
tho light inter pi etation of the passage, wheie the names aie simply used to 
upieseiit the Babtloman gods oollectiTely — The vetb Dip occnis only 
Leio. The Septuigint lendeis tho two, Jallen and h-olm, the Vulgate 
gnes the lattei sense to both. But Jllp ig tho common toim for stooping, 
bowng. cspecit% m death (Judges y 27, 2 Kings is. 24, Ps ss 9): 
md that tho othei is substantially synonymous, may be infciied not only 
from the paiallclism. but from the analogy of the deinative noun Dip, a 
hook, a tache, as being caived or bent. Although not ossontial to the 
pneral meaning, it is best to giie the piaster and the paitieiplo their dis- 
tmetiTe sense, as meaning stiictly that the one has fallen and the other is 
nowfallmg, in stiictaccoi dance with Isaiah's practice, mdesenptivo passages, 
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of huiiying the readoi in medias re% of which have aheady had lepeated 
instances — The pronoun in iheir images might bo supposed to lefer to tho 
Bab^’lonians, though not oxpiessly mentioned, but as these aie immediately 
addressed m the second peison, it is best to nuclei stand tho pionoun as rofer- 
ing to Bel and Nebo, A\ho, as heavenly bodies oi imagmaiy deities, are 
then distinguished from tho images which repiosented them m the vulgar 
woiship The suggestion of J, D Michaelis, that there may be an allusion 
to some actual decay of the metallic idols in the shiincs of Babylon, is incon- 
sistent with what lollows in i elation to their going into evile — The Sop- 
tuagmt, the Targum, and Jerome, seem to understand the next clause as 
meaning that then images become beasts, which is seaicely intelhgible. 
Most wiitcrs follow Kimchi and Be Bieu m supplying Loin the othei 
clause, they aye {a hiyden) to the beasts^ &c. iP>ut this assumes a veiy 
harsh ellipsis and is wholly nnncccssaiy, since usage allows ^ VI? to be 
taken m the sense of they aye to, % e they now belong t»), oi aie abandoned 
and consigned to The common ^oisioii, on the beasts, is too paiaphias- 
tical. lumchi supposes and HDns to be used in then distinctive sense 
of wild beasts and domesticated cattle, undei standing bv tho lattei, common 
beasts of buiden, by the foimei camels, elephants, etc. J B Michaelis 
imagines that theie may be an allusion to the mythological use of 
wild beasts, su^h as the lions of Cjbele, &c Most mioipieteis re- 
gal d the woids as simple equivalents, oi at the most as meiely distm- 
guishing oxen, asses, mules, &:c , fiom camels, dromedcTies, and poihaps 
hoises — IS piopeijy a passive paiticiple used as a noun and meaning 
youi cay y led thiyigs (in old English, caytutges), the things which you have 
boon accustomed to cairy m processions oi fiom place to place, but which 
are now to be earned in a veiy diffeient mannei, on the backs of animals, 
as spoil 01 captives HIDIDV propoily means lifted tip in older to be car- 
lied, but may hero be rendeied packed oi loaded, though this last word 
is ambiguous — does not necessarily denote a heavy load, but sim^^ly 
that they are a load, i e somethmg to he earned The idea of weight 
is suggested by the following word, which the Yulgate rendeis as an 
abstract meaning woaiiness {usque ad lassitudmeyn), but which is piopeily 
a feminine adjective agreeing with or npn:3 uudei stood 

2 They stooq?, they how togetliet , they cannot save the load, themselves are 
gone into captivity The hist clause may mean that they aie now both 
fallen , or toqetlie) may have lofeience to the other gods of Babylon, so 
as to mean that not only Eel and Nebo, but all the rest aie fallen — The 
last memhei of the fiist clause has been ^aliously explained. Gesenuis 
IS disposed to make an abstiact moanmg the cayyying, a sense not 
woith obtaining by so haish a supposition. The Yulgato aibitiaiily re- 
vel ses the meaning, and mstead of the thmg home undei stands tho beaier 
{non potueiunt suliaie poytanfem) Of those who adheie to the stiict sense, 
load on hiLiden, some undei stand by it the Bah} Ionian state or ompiie, 
which ought to have been borne oi sustained by its tutelaiy gods But the 
most satisfactoiy mteipietation is the one which gives the word the same 
sense as m ver. 1, and applies it to the images with which the beasts were 
chaiged or laden These aie then to be considered as distmguished by the 
wiiter fiom the gods which they lepiesented. Bel and Nebo aie unable to 
rescue their oivn images This agiees well with the remainder of the sen- 
tence, themselves are gone (or literally their self is gone) into captivity. 
This IS the only way m which the reflexive pronoun could be made em- 
phatic bore without an awkward cireumloeution. There is no need, theie- 
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fore, of explaining to mean tlieir soul, z e the animating piinciplo oi 
spirit by which the image was supposed to be inhabited , much less tJim 
desire, i e the darling idols of the heathen, like OrT'TiDn in chap xln 9, 
The antithesis is lealiy between the mateiial images of Bel and Nebo and 
and ilemhelies, so fai as they had any leal existence The ^\hoIo god, feoul 
and body, all that theie was of him, was gone into captnity The idea of 
the conquest and captmty of tutelaiy gods was common in the ancient 
East, and is alluded to, besides this place, in Jcr. xlviii 7, xlix 3 ; Hosoa 
X 6, 6 , Dan xi. 8, to which may be added 1 Sam. v 1 — Whethoi the 
Prophet heie refeis to an actual event oi an ideal one, and how the foimer 


supposition may be reconciled with the statement of Heiodotus and Dio- 
dorus, that the gieat imago of Bel at Babylon was not clostioyod until the 
time of Xeixes, aie questions growing out of the eiioneous siippositu/n that 
the passage has exclusive lefcience to the conquest by C}ius , wdicioas it 
ma} include the whole senes of events which resulted m the final down- 
fall of the Babylonian idol woiship (Sco vol i p 2GG ) 

o Hearlen, unto me, 0 house of Jacob, and all the lemnani of the house of 
Isiael, those home from the Idly, those ca))tedfiom the xioml 'By the 
nemt of the house of Is/ctel Kimchi undei&tands the icniains of the ten tribes 
who were in exile , hut this is a giatuitous lestiiction of the moaning. Tho 
paiticiples rendered home nnd ca^ ) led aie the masculine foi ms of those used 
an vei 1 This lepetition analogous to that in chap xlu 2, 3, is intimdod 
to suggest a contiast between the failure of the idols to piotect then w'oi- 
shippers and God’s incessant caie of his own people The crods ol the 
heathen had to be borne by them , but Jehovah was himsclAhe bearer 
of his followeis And this was no new thing, but coeval with thoir na- 
tional existence. The specific lefeience to Egypt or the exodus is no 
more necessaiy heie than in chaps xliv 2, 24, xlvni 8 The eainiiirr 
meant is that of children by the nuise or paient. The same comparison is 
fiequent elsewheie. (See Num xi. 12, Deut i. 31, Exocl xix, 4, Isa 

hill. 9, and compaie Dent x\xii 11, 12, Hosea xi 8, Isa xl 11.) bV 

belly and xcoml Noyes, by way of euphemistic vaiiation, sub.stifcutc4 biiih 
and eaxhest breath , — 'iD is identical with chap xliv, 24 The 
same form of the particle oeems in Job xx. 4, and Ps. xl. 19. 

4 The figure of an infant and its nurse was not sufficient to expioss the 
whole extent of God s fidelity and tenderness to Israel. The first of these 
relations is necessaiilj lestricted to the eailiest period of life, but God^s 
protection IS continued without limit And to old aye I am HeU rtho 

bem (you), I haie done it and I mil tvmy 
md I mil hem and save (you) Hitzig supposes this to mean that Isiaol 
was already old, as m chap xlvii. 6, but otheis much more piobablv 
W regard the expiessions as indefinite.^ As I 

ha^e done m time past, so I will do heieafter The t^eneial aniilocrv 

and IS finely expressed by Eloius m his division of the Eoman Ilistoiv 
mto the periods of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. But Yif 
nnga mais the beautiful analogy when he undertakes to measuie oif the 
peiiods m the history of Israel fiom his birth in tbjYmon i 

^ « th. d=«i, h, yo.a. KiZ 

age, beyoDd that penod -The reference of these terns to God 

ii. a™„.. of (Do., 9), „ to .b.„d 1. .Z'lS, “L;; 
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5 To whom will ye hleii me ayd equal ayid coyyipme yyie, that toe yyiay he 
(litcialiy and we shall he) like^ This is an induecfc conclusion from the 
contiast in the foregoing context If such be the powei of idols, and 
such that 01 Jehovah, to -whom will ye compare him ^ The foim of ex- 
piession IS like that in chap xl 18, 25 

hush ones) will iceiyh gold fyom the hag^ and silrey 
with the rod, they will hue a gildey, ayid he will yyiale it a god, theij will 
how doiui, yea, they mil fall piostiate is commonly explained as a 

paiticiple m the sense of o/if 01 lavishing, but thus understood it 
is of difficult constiuction Vitnnga lesolvos it into DH , but this is 
contiaij to usage. If we make it agiee with, the subject of the verbs in 
vei 5 {ye who pom out, &c ), we must suppose an abrupt change of person 
in the next clause. The fiist constiuction above given is the one proposed 
by Schmidius, who makes Dvtn the subject of the veib We may 

then explain either as meaning taken out of the purse, oi in leference 
to the bag of weights, in \\hich sense it is used in Dent xxv 13, Micah 
VI 11. nJp is juopeily a leed, then any lod oi bai, such as the shaft of a 
candlestick (Exod xx\ 81), and heie the beam of a balance, oi the gra- 
duated lod of a steely aid — The \giso has lefeience to the wealthier class 
of idol-woisliippeis 

7 They will lift him on the shoulder, they will entry him, they will set 
him III lits yleiee, and he uill sfnud (tlioie), fioni his jplnco he will not tnove ; 
yes, one will eiy to him, and he will not answer , from his distress he will (oi 
can) not save him. The idol is not only the woik of man’s hands, but 
enliiely dependent on him foi the shghtest motion. No wondei, therofoie, 
that he cannot heai the prayers of his ivoishippers, much less grant them 
the dehveianee and piotection which they need 

8 Renmiber this and shew yourselves men , Iring it home, ye apostates, to 

{yow) mind oi {heart) — ^By this Jaichi understands what follows, but it 
rathei means what goes before, viz , the pi oof just given of the impotence 
of idols, the woishippers of which, whether Jews oi Gentiles, are addressed 
in this verse as apostates or rebels against God The restiiction of the 
term to apostate Jews is perfectly gratuitous — The verb is a aVecg 

Xsyogesvov, and admits of several different explanations Joseph Kimchi 
derived it from fiie, and explained it to mean, ‘‘be mfiamed or red- 
dened,’’ i.e blush So the Yulgate, confundamini The Targum and 
Jaichx understand it to mean “ fortify or strengthen yourselves,” and con- 
nect it with (chap xvi. 7) Bochait denves it from 

a man, and identifies it with the of 1 Cor xvi. 13. Yitrmga 

objects that the apostates would not be exhorted to foitify themselves in 
unbelief. Hitzig leplies that the clauses aie addiessed to d’ffeient parties, 
which IS wholly arbitrary Gesemus removes the objection by givmg to 
the veib the sense of acting rationally, not like children (1 Cor. xiv. 20), 
or as Zimchi says, like beasts which have neither judgment nor considera- 
tion. Vitimga objects, moreovei, that the form would be , Hitzig 

more plausibly, that it would be fiom the acknowledged* root ; 

but there is no absurdity m supposmg that the verbal foim was derived 
from the contracted which is m common use. — ^As an exegetical mon- 
strosity it may be stated here that Paulus explams the Hebrew word by the 

Arabic one meamng to drive camels by the use of the syllable is f is t 

VOL. n. N 
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9, 10 Ilmemhr former fhngs of oU (or fiom eternity)^ for I am the 
Mighty and time is no oilier God and there is none hie me, declaring from 
the Jhst the lasty and fom ancient time the things uhich loe not {yet) done 
(or made)y saying^ My counsel shall stand and all my pleasure I ivill do Ho 
calls tipou them to consider the pioofs of his e'celnsive deity, afforded not 
only by the nullity of all conflicting claims, but by the fact of his infallible 
foieknoNYlcdge, as attested by the actual prediction of events long before their 
ocemrtnee — Instead of fo) some lead tliat^ on the giound that the thing to 
be believed was his divinity , the founer things being cited meiely as the 
proofs of it,— Declaring the last foi the fiist, oi the end from the beginning, 
means doelaimg the whole senes of events included between those cxtiemes. 

does not stnctly mean the end as opposed to the beginning, but the 
lattci pait of anything as opposed to the preceding pait, whatever the ex- 
tent of eithci of then lelatne propoitions Hence it often means futuiity, 
both absolute and lelanve, without necessaiily defining the tei minus a quo 
horn which it is to be computed — My counsel shall stand, i e my purpose 
shall be eiecutod (Sec chap vii 7, viii 10, xiv. 24, xliv. 26.) All the 
modem wnters seem to he agreed m giving the sense of my will or 
pleasure, although not at all moie natural or necessaiy heie than in chap, 
xliv. 28, wheie it is made a pi oof of latei date, and of a diction diffcicnt 
fiom that of Isaiah — ^All the expiessions of the ninth veise have occuiied 
befoie in difleient combinations. (Seo chap xlii 14, xliii 18, xlv 21, 
&c ; Accoiding to Maurer, fornier things hcie means foimer events, as 
in chap xlm 18, xhm 8, not foimei qnedutions, as m chap. xlii. 0, 
xlni. 9 

11 Calling from the east a lixl of pny, from a land of distance the man 
of his counsel ^ I June loth said and uill aho h mg it to pass, I have formed 
(the plan) and toill aho do it Fiom the geiioiai asscition of his piovi- 
dence and pow’ei, he now passes to that specific pi oof of it which has so 
frequently boon mgeJ bofoio, nz , the laismg up of Cyins , but without the 
mention of his name m this case, and with an indefiniteness of expression 
which is pcifectly well suited to the geneial analogy of piophecy, as wvll as 
to tlm^Mews all eady taken in the exposition of chap xliv 28 (See above, 
p. l/<o) Cal/inrf meludes puediction and otilciency, not only announcing 
but calling into being Most of the modem wiitcis gi'^e to here the 
specific sense of eagle, some on aeeomit of a supposed aflSnity betw^eon the 
Hebrew name and the Gieek asroc, otheis because of the frequent similar 
allusions to the eagle elsewhere (see Jei. xlix. 22 , Ezek. xvii 2, 8, 12 ; 
^mp. Isaiah xl, 81), otheis supposing a lefeience to the Persian ensign. 
But the veiy vagueness of the usual sense entitles it to the preference for 
reasons just suggested — The point of compaiison is not mere swiftness or 
rapidity of eonquest (Hosea vni 1, Hab. i 8, Jer. xlvai. 80), but lapacity 
and fierceness. Imobel aibitiaiily assumes that Media and Peisia aie 
mstincciy and specifically meant by the east and the far country, wheioas 
the language is designedly indefinite — Man of his counsel does not mean 
his comiselloi, as it does in chap xl. 18, but eithei the executor of his 
purpose, or the agent himself purposed, i,e, foreordained by God The 
maiginal reading {my counsel) probably arose from the seeming harshness 
OI the enallage persona' , but this is a figure much too frequent m Isaiah to 
requiie elimination by a change of text. It is as if he had said, I am he 
that calls the man of Ins counsel, after which the construction is continued 
regularly m the first person — denotes accession, and is sometimes 
equivalent to aho, sometimes to nay more. It has heio the force of not 
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only this but aho that, oi both this and also that.—I^J is not here sj'nony- 
mous Tvith as in chap xliv. 2, but opposed to it, moauing to conceive 
01 foiin the plan of anything, as m chap xsii 11, sxxvni 20, Joi xviiu 11, 
Ps xciY. 20, Isa. xxxvii 20. The antithesis expressed is that between 
design and execution The feminine sujSix conesponds to our neuter pio- 
nouii itf rcieiiing to the feminine noun ^ piiijiose oi counsel. 

12 JTcai'len to me^ ye stout of hecot^ those far j) om t lylifeousness By an 
easy and natuial association, ho subjoins to those pi oofs of his own divinity, 
both past and future, a warning to those who weio unwilling to receive 
them Stiength of heait implies, though it does not dnectly signify, 
stubbornness oi obstinacy, and a settled opposition to the will of God. 
Because is sometimes absolutely used m the sense of a bull (Ps. xxii. 
13, 1^ 13), Hitzig saj’^s that it here strictly means hulls in %ntellect [Stiere 
an re?mm/i).-^The same persons aie heie descnbed far from ? lyUeous- 
ness, which some undeistand as meaning fai horn lectitude or tiuth, i e, 
deceitful, insincere Otheis explain it to mean those who legaid the exhi- 
bition of God*s righteousness as still fai distant. But th/‘ only natuial inter- 
pietation is the one which gives the woids then obvious and usual sense, as 
signifying those who aie not iighteous befoic Grod, in othei w’oids the 
wicked, the v^oids fat fiom expressing the degiee of their deprauty. 

13 £ have h ought neat my t ighttoumes^ U shall wd be fat off, and my 
sahation, it shall not tatty , and I will giie {eyv jtlace) in Zion my salvation, 
to Ltael nvj glo,y Because iighteousness and salvation fioipientlv occur 
as paiallel expressions, most of the moclein German wiiteis tioat them as 
synonymous, whereas one denotes the cause and the othei the effect, one 
relates to God, and the other to man The sense in which salvation 
can be lefeired to the iighteousness of God is clear fiom chap i 27. 
(See vol 1 . p 93.) The exhibition of God’s righteousness consists 
in the salvation of his people and the simultaneous destruction of his 
enemies To these two classes it was theiefore at the same time an 
object of desire and dread The stout-hoai’tod mentioned m ver 12 were 
not piepaied foi it, and, unless they were changed, must peiish when God’s 
righteousness came near — The last words admit of two constructions, one 
of which lepeats the veib and makes it govern the last noun (I will give 
my gloiy unto Isiael) , the other makos the clause a supplement to what 
precedes, I will give salvation m Zion unto Israel (who is) my glory. In 
illustiation of tho lattei, see chaps xliv. 23, Ixii. 3, Jer. xxxiii 9 The 
other consti action has more of the paiallel or balanced foim which is com- 
monly consideiod charaoteiistio of Hebiew composition. In sense they 
ultimately coincide, smeo Israel could become Jehovah’s glory only by 
Jehovah’s gloiy being bestowed upon him. 


CHAPTEE XLYII. 

Hebe again we meet with the most discordant and unfounded assump- 
tions, as to the connection of this chapter with the context, and ansing 
fi*om the same misapprehension of the general design of the whole piophecy, 
Hitzig, because he cannot make it fit mto an artificial system of his own, 
mvolvmg tho hypothesis of several successive compositions, coriespondmg 
to the progiess of events undei Cyrus, arhitianiy describes it as an insu- 
lated prophecy, older than those which now precede it, and afterwards 
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wrought into its present place. In suppoit of this violent and desperate 
assumption he appeals to the close connection between the last verse of 
chap ihi , and the liist of chap xhiii, an ai'gument which might be used, 
with etjual plausibility, to throw out any poition of the hook, because 
tin oughout these latei prophecies ceitam apostiophes and other foimulas aie 
constantly lecuiimg at iriegular inteivals Hendewerk, on the other hand, 
so far Irom seeing any want of continuity between this chapter and the two 
befoie and aftei it, represents the thiee as constituting a “ cycle ” or divi- 
sion of a cjclo. But even those who hold a middle course between these 
violent extremes commit the usual enoi of inveiting the legitimate relation 
of the topics to each other, by makmg the prediction of the downfall of 
Babylon the Piophet’s mam theme, and not a specific illustiation of it. 
The chfiiculties which this false assumption has occasioned with lespect to 
the ariangement of the chapter will be seen below fiom the interpretation of 
the fourth verse. Another undesnable effect ol the same eiior is the neces- 
sity imposed upon some eminent interpieteis, Vitiinga for example, of 
supoi adding to theii exposition of the chapter an account of what they call 
its mystical sense, that is to say, the application of its teims in the New 
Testament to Rome, both Pagan and Apostate (Rev xviii.) Such a pro- 
ceeding may he looked upon as necessary on the supposition that the 
Babylon here thieatened is the gieat theme of the piophecy , but if it is 
meiely introduced as a lemaikable example of God’s dealings with his 
enemies and those of his people, it is difficult to see why its images and 
terms may not be used in othei piophecies directed against other objects, 
without compelhng us to compiehend those objects in the proper scope of 
the original prediction. Cowper has paiaphiased the song of Isiael over 
the fallen king of Babylon in chap xiv , and put it m the mouth of the 
Peiuvian Incas upbraiding then Spanish tjiants. If it could now be 
pro\ed that Cowper vas inspired when he wiote this poem, would it follow 
that the fomteenth chapter of Isaiah had lefeience either literal or mystical 
to Pizairo or Peiu ? If this would not be a legitimate conclusion m the 
supposed case, then all the facts of the real case may be sufficiently 
accounted for, by simply assuming that the costume of this prophecy was 
lepioduced bj mspiration in anothei, on a subject similar but not identical; 
that this new prophecy is not a repetition or an explanation but at most an 
imitation of the old one, and finally, that what Yitimga calls the mystical 
sense of the chapter now befoie us is ieall> the stiict sense of another 
passage, and belongs theiefoie not to the inteipietation of Isaiah, but to 
that of the Apocaljpse. The following seems to be the tiue analysis. 

Having exemplified his geneial doetiine, as to God’s abihty and purpose 
to do justice both to hiends and foes, by exhibiting the downfall of the 
Babvlonian idols, he now' attains the same end by predicting the downfall 
of Babylon itself, and of the State to which it gave its name. Under the 
figure of a royal viigin, she is thieatened with extreme degradation and ex- 
posnie, veis 1-3. Connecting this event with Israel and Israel’s God, as 
the gieat themes which it was intended to illustiato, rer. 4, he predicts the 
fall of the empire more distinctly, ver 5, and assigns as a reason the 
oppression of God’s people, rei. 6, pride and self-confidence, vors 7-9, 
especially reliance upon human wisdom and upon superstitions arts, all 
which would piove entirely insufilcient to pi event the great catastrophe, 
veis. 10-15 ® ^ 

1. Came down f By a beautiful apostrophe, the mighty power to be 
humbled is addressed directly, and the prediction of her humiliation clothed 
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in the form of a command to exhibit the external signs of it — Sti 
on the dust f This, which is the literal tianslation of the Hebrew 
phrase, may be eonfoimed to our idiom eithei by substituting in for ow, 
01 by undei standing “iSj; to denote, as it somoiimos docs, the solid 
giouud (See chap ii 19, vol i p 105.) The act of sitting on the 
giouud IS elsewheie mentioned as a customary sign of giief. (See chap, 
m. 26, Lam, ii. 10; Job ii 13.) But heie it is designed, chioiiv if not 
exclusively, to suggest the idea of detbionement which is afterwards ex- 
pressed distinctly — The next phiase is commonly explained to mean oi}fiin 
daughtei of Babel [t e. Babylon), which, accoidiiig to Gresenms, is a collec- 
tive peisonification of the inhabitants. But as notwithstanding its 

constiuet foim, is reallvm apposition with nn {vvyin daughte)), so ^5 may 

be m apposition with {daughter Babel), and denote not the daughter 
of Babylon, but Babylon itselt, peisonihed as a Mrgm and a daughter, 
m which case the lattci woid may have the wide sense of the French 
y?//e,^jand bo really synonymous wuth vagm [Sqq chap xxxui 22, 

p. 65.) But whatever may be the piimaiy impoit of the phiaso, 

it IS admitted upon all hands to he desoiiphve either of the cit\ of 
Babylon, ox ot the Babylonian State and nation Whether that power 
IS described as a vugin because hitheito nncongueied, is much moie 
doubtful, as this explanation seems to mar the simplicity of the desciiption 
by confounding the sign with the thing signified — Sit to the eatth ' % e. 
close to it, or simply on it, as Ps. ix 5, whoie the vague sense of the 
paitiele is deteimined by tlie veib and noun with which it stands con- 
nected To sit as to a thone can only mean to sit upon it Then is no 

throne Some connect this with what goes befoie, m this way sit on 

the earth without a thone. But there is no need of depaitmg fiom the 
idiomatic foim of the original, in which these words are a complete pro- 
position, which may be connected with what goes befoie by supplying 
a causal particle : sit on the eaith, for you have now no throne.” 
— Daughter of Chasdim ! This last is the common Hebrew name 
for the Chaldees or Chaldeans, the race mtroduced by the Assyrians, 
at an early penod, into Babylonia. (See chap, xxiii. 18, vol. i, pp. 
898-9. Compare also what is said above, on chap xlui. 14.) If taken 
here m this sense, it may be understood to signify the government, or 
the collective membeis of this race. Eosenmuller applies it to the city, 
and supposes it to bo so called because built by the Chaldeans But 
this IS equally at vaiiance with histoiy and with the analogy of other 
cases where a like explanation would be inadmissible. Daughtei of Okas- 
dim must of course be an analogous expiession to the parallel phiase 
daughie'i of Babel, which eeitainly cannot mean a city built by Babylon. 
Besides the strict use of as a pluial, it is unequivocally used now 
and then as the name of the countiy, analogous to D'lVD which is a 
dual. See for example Jer. h 24, 85, where w'e read of the inhabitants 
of Chasdim, and Ezek xvi. 29, wheie it takes the local oi diiective H. 
If the word be so explained in this case, it will make the correspond- 
ence of the clauses still more exact. — Fo) thou shalt not add (or continue) 
to be called, would be the natuial and usual conclusion of the phiase ; 
instead of which we have here they shall not call thee, which is common 
enough as an indefinite expression eqmvalent to a passive, and only 
lemarkablo for its combination with the procedmg words, although the 
souse of the whole clause is quite obvious. Thou shalt not continue 
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to le called (or thy slinll no longer call thee) tender and delicate, i e thej^ 
shall BO longei have occasion so to call thee, beeanso thou shall no 
longer be so The same two epithets are found in combination, Deut. 
xx\iii. 51, from which place it is cleai that they arc not so much de- 
scuptive of voluptuous and vicious habits as of a delicate and easy mode of 
life, such as that of a jirinccss compared wuth that of a female slave The 
testimonies of the ancient vTiteis as to the prevalent iniquities of Babylon 
belong lather to a subsequent pait of the desciiption All that is here 
meant is that the loval viigm must descend horn thethione to the dust, 
and lelmquish the iuxuiies and comfoits of her foimer mode of life. 

2 Tale mill stones and gi ind mcaV Even among the Eomans this was 
consideied one of the most senule occupations. In the East it was espe- 
cially woik of female slaves. Exod xi 5, Matt xxiv 41 — Uncovei (« e, 
hft up or remove) thy veil f One of the ijrabian poets speaks of certain 
ladies as appearing unveiled so that they lesemblcd slaves, which is exactly 
the idea heie expiessed Yitrmga and otheis render iriDV thy ha%r or tliy 
hrauhd Locks, which lests on an Aiabie analogy, as the sense of veil, now 
commonly adopted, does on Chaldee usage. The parallel woid is also 
undeibtood bv some as meaning hav, by otheis the foot, oi the sleeve , hut 
most mteipictcis aie now agieed m giving it the sense of skill, and to 
the whole jihiase that of hjt ujg (liteially stnjg) thy shit (or tram), conc- 
sponding to the lifung of the veil m the piccedmg clause — Uncoier the 
leff, cross sbeams f The only question as to this clause is, whether itiefois, 
as Gesemus and Evald think, to the fording of rivers by female captives as 
the} go into exile, or to the habitual exposuie of the peison, by w^hich 
women of the lowest class aie especially distmguished m the East The 
lattei explanation, which is that of Yitiinga, is entitled to the picfeience, 
not only because we lead of no deportation of the Babylonians by Cyius, 
but because the othei teims of the desciixition aie confessedly intended to 
contiast to conditions of life or classes of society 

3 The same idea of exposuie is now earned out to a levolting extieme 

Zet thy naledness le micorend, hlewise let thy shame le seen This conveys 
no new idea, but is simply the climax of the pievuous desciiption. — I mil 
take vengeance. The metaphor is heie exchanged foi liteial ox^ncssions by 
so easy a tiansition that it scaicely attiacts notice The desti notion of 
Babylon is hequently set foith as a iighteous letiibution foi the wiongs of 
Israel (See Jer 1. 15, 28 ) — I will not {oi I shall not) meet a inaiL Of 
the vaiious and discordant explanations of this clause, it will suffice to 
mention one or two of the most curicnt oi most plausible. Some give W? 
the sense which it has elsewheie when followed by the pieposition 3, viz. 
that of mtei ceding. Thus Jarchi undei stands the words to mean, I will 
not mtercede with (or sohcit) any man to av enge me, but avenge myself 
Grotius gives the veib the sense of admitting intoicession , and Lowth, for 
the same purpose, leads P'iSN m the Hiphil form (iieither will I suffer man 
to intercede with me) Gesemus, in his Commentaiy, tiaces an affinity 
betw'een and ^5? to visit, and explains the clause to mean I will spare 
no man. In his Thesaurus he connects it with and paciscor, 

and agiees with Mauier m translating, I will strike (oi mtijy) a league iiiih 
no man Bui (he explanation most agreeable to usage, and at the same 
time simplest as to syntax, is, T shall (oi mil) meet no man This is not to 
be undeistood, howevei, with Yitrmga, as meanmg that he would find no 

to avenge him, or that if he did not, he would still avenge himself. 
The true sense is that expressed by Rosenmullei, I shall encounte? no man, 
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% e no man will bo able to resist mo. Tbis simple explanation is at tbe same 
time one of the most ancient, as we find it distinctly cxpiossed by Svmmaelins 
(oj/- antGT/icirai [Mot and in the Yulgate {non lesistet miln homo)* 

— Iiidopendetly of these minutei questions, it is clear that the whole 
clause IS a laconic explanation of the figuies which piecede, and which are 
summed up in the simple but tenifie notion of resistless and inexoiable 
Tongoanco. 

4 Oil) Redeemo} (oi foi ovr Redeemct), Jelw^ ah of hods {i^) his name, 
the Holy One of RiacI The downfall of Babylon was but a pioof that 
the Beliverei of Isiael was a soveieign and eternal Being, and yet bound to 
his own people in the stiongest and tenderost co\enant relation. Thus 
undei stood, the veise does not c\en mteiiupt the sense, but makes it 
dealer, by iccalhng to the readei’s mind the gieat end for which the event 
took place and for w^hich it is heie piodicted Compaic with this LowdVs 
pedantic supposition of a choius, which is scaicoly moie natural than that 
of a committee oi of a jury, and Eichhorn’s deplorable suggestion that the 
veiso is a devout reflection of some Jewish leadei, aetidentallvtiaiisplanted 
from the maigin to the text This is justly lepieseuied by Gresenius as a 
makeshift {Nothhehelf), a dcsciiption equally appiopiiate to many of his 
owm eiasures elsewhere, if not to his extia'vagant assumption heic, that the 
words thus saith have been left out at the beginning of the sentence 
Maiuei impioves upon the stiaiige exegotical de\iee by making the verse 
meiely mtioductoiv to that w^hich follows, Thus saith ou> Redeenie}, lihose 
name Jelwiah of hosts, the Holy One of Israel, Sit in silence. &c 
this w^ay oveiyihing may easily he made to denote anjthmg. The only 
tenable conclusion is the obvious and simple one, that this is a distinct 
link in the chain of the piophetic aigument, by which the fall of Babylon is 
brought into connection and suhoidination to the proof of God’s supremacy 
as shewn in the piotection and salvation of his people. That the Piophot 
speaks heie m his own person, is but a smgle mstance of a general usage, 
eharacteiistic of the whole composition, m which God is spoken of, spoken 
to, or intioduced as speaking, in constant alternation , yet without con- 
fusion, 01 the slightest ohscuiation of the general meanmg 

5 Sit silent (or tn silence), and go into daihiess (or a dail^place), daugfi- 

tei of Chasdim f The allusion is to natural and usual expiessious of sonow 
and despondency. (See Lam ii 10, in 2, 28 ) The explanation of darh^ 
ness as a motaphoi foi pi ison does not suit the context, and is no more 
natuial 01 necessaiy heio than in chap xhi 7 — Toi thou slialt not eon- 
tinueto he called (di they shall not continue to call thee) mistiess of ling- 
doms This IS an allusion to the Babylonian empne, as distinguished fiom 
Babylonia Pioper, and including many tributaiy States which Xenophon 
enumeiates In like mannei the Assyiian king is made to ask (chap x. 8), 
Are not my piinces altogether kings ^ , , t 

6 I was w) otli against ony people, 1 pt ofaned mg 7m itage, % e x stinerea 
mv chosen and conseciated people to be tioated as something common and 
unclean In the same sense God is said befoie (chap xlni 28) to have 
'profaned the holy princes Isiael is called Jehovah’s heritage, as being ms 
peipctual possession, contmuod fiom one generation to another, inis 
general impoit of the figuio is obvious enough, although theie is an essen- 
tial difference between this caso and that of liteial inheiitance, because m 
the latter, the change and succession affect the propiietoi, whereas m the 
foimei they affect the thing possessed, and the possessor is unchangeable. 
—And I gave them into thy hand, as my instruments of chastisement. 
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Thott didst not show them mercy, literally place (give or appoint) ^t to them. 
God’s piOTidential purposo was not even known to his instruments, and 
could not therefoie he the rule of their conduct or the measure of their 
responsibility. Though unconsciously promoting his designs, their own 
ends and motives weie entiiely coiiupt. In the precisely analogous case 
of the Assyiian, it is said (chap x 7), he will not tJwih so, and h%s heart 
not so will purpose, because to destioy (w) in his hea/it and to cut off nations 
not a jell —The geneial chaige is strengthened by a specific aggravation. 
On the aged thou didst aggravate thy yole (or make it heavy) exceedingly. 
Koppe, Gesenius, Mauier, and Hitzig, understand this of the whole people, 
whom they suppose to be desciibedas old, i e as having reached thepenod 
of natural decrepitude. Umbreit agrees with Grotius and Vitringa in preferring 
the strict sense of the words, viz that they are cruelly oppressive even to 
the aged captives, under which Yitiinga is disposed to include elders in 
office and rank, as well as in age. The paiticular foim of mhumanity is 
charged upon the Babylonians by Jeieimah twice (Lam. iv 16, v 12), and 
m both cases he connects Ci'ipT with a parallel term denotmg rank or office, 
viz., priests and princes Between the two inter pi etations of the clause 
which have been stated, Ivnobel undertakes to steer a middle couise, by 
explaxnmg tPf to mean aqed m the stiict sense, but supposing at the same 
time that this single act of tyianny is put for inhumanity in geneial (Com- 
pare Dent xxviu. 50 ) The essential meaning of the clause, as a desciip- 
tion of inoidmate seventy to those least capable of retahation or resistance, 
still remains the same m either ease. 

7. And thou saidst, For ever I shall h a mistress, i e a mistress of hng- 

doms, the complete phrase which occurs above in ver. 5 The sense of 
queen is theiefore wholly inadequate, unless ve understand it to mean qneeyi 
of queens or queen of kings The ellipsis suggested may peihaps account 
for the use of what might seem to be a constiuct foim, instead of the syno- 
nymous (1 Emgs XI. 19) Hitzag, however, goes too far when he 
makes this a gi ound for disiegardmg the accentuation and connecting the 
two woids m the sense of a mistress of eternity, i e s, peipetual 

mistress (Compare Gen xlix 26, Hab in 6, Isa ix. 5 ) As examples 
of the segholate termination of the absolute foim, Maurei cites (Ezek, 
XVI. 80) and (Ezek xvii 8) Hitzig also objects to the Masoretic 
mterpunction, that it requires to be taken m the sense of so that, contrary 
to usage. But this, though assumed by Gesemus and most of the other 
modem writeis, is entizely gratuitous The conjunction has its proper sense 
of until, as m Job xiv. 6 , 1 Sam, xx. 41, and the meaning of the clause is, 
that she had persisted in this evil couise until at last it had its natural effect 
of blinding the mind and hardenmg the heart Thou saidst, For ever I shall 
he a mistress, till (at last) thou didst not lay these (things) to thy heart The 
idea of causal dependence (so that) is implied but not expiessed. Laying 
to heart, mcludmg an exercise of inteliect and feeling, occurs, with slight 
vanations as to form, in chap. xlu. 25, xliv 19, xlvi 8 — Thou didst not 
remember the end (or latter part, or issue) of it, i e, of the course puisued, 
the feminine pronoun being put for a neuter as in chap. xlvi. 11, and often 
elsewhere The apparent solecism of remember mg the future may be solved 
by observmg that the thing forgotten was the knowledge of the futnro once 
possessed, just as in common pailance we use lefeience to the past, 

because we hope to j&nd it so, or hope that somethmg questionable now will 
prove hereafter to be thus and thus. 

8. And now, a common form of logical resumption and conclusion, very 
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nearly corresponding to our phrases, this being so, or, such being tht case 
— Hem tlm, i e what I have just said, or am just about to say, oi both. 
Oh voluptuous one^ The common voision, thou that ott given to pleasute^, 
IS substantially conect, but in foim too paiaphiastical. The tianslation 
delicate^ which some give, is mado(j[uate at least upon the common supposi- 
tion that this term is not intended, like the kindied oneslin -ver. 1, to con 
hast the two conditions of piospenty and downfall, but to bring against the 
Babylonians the specific chaige of gross licentiousness, m proof and illus- 
tration of which Yitimga quotes the voids of Quintus Curtius , mini labis 
ejus conujitun 7no>ibus, nec ad untandas ilhciendmqiie immodieas voluptates 
i7ist)uctius, to wtoh, after ceitam gioss details, the historian adds, Babg- 
lonn maiimein iinum ct qua ehnetatem sequuntio vpu^iisunt This coiiup- 
tion of morals as in othei like cases, is supposed to have been aggiavatcd 
by the wealth of Babylon, its teeming population, and the vast concouise 
of foreign visitors and residents Aita all, however, as this chaige is not 
repeated or insisted on, it may be doubted w'hcthcr the epithet in question 
was intended to express more than the fact of hei abundant piospciit/ 
about to be exchanged for desolation and disgrace . — The (one) sitting ut 
seciuitg The common veision, duellest, is as much too vague as that of 
Ew^ald, which oxplams it to mean Stttinf/ on a tJuone, is too speuiio. Sit- 
ting seems lathei to bo mentioned as a postnie of security and ease. — 
The (one) saijinq in hei heait (oi to heiself), I (^ani) and none besides^ i e. 
none like oi equal to me Theie has been much dispute respecting the 
precise sense ot , hut the question is only of grammatical importance, 
as all admit that the whole phiase IIV is equivalent in impoit to the 
common one (chap xlv. 5, 6, 18, &c ) The only doubt is whether 

IS simply negative like oi exceptive (besides ?ne), oi at the same 
time negative and exceptive (none besides 7ne) This double explanation is 
given by Noldius and Vitimga, but is justly regarded by the later writers 
as untenable, Cocceius makes it mean besides me, and assumes an intei- 
rogation, which is altogether arbitrary Be Biou adopts the same con- 
stiuction, but suggests that may mean only J, as certainly moans 
only in Num xii 35, xxiii 13 This is adopted by (jesonius in his Com- 
mentary Hitzig objects that ‘Tiy is then supeifiuous, and that analogy would 
requue He therefoio makes it simply exceptive {besides me), and 

supposes an ellipsis of the negative Bosenmullei, Ewaid, Umbreit, 
Knobeb and Gesenius in the notes to the second edition of his version, 
follow J. H. Michaelis in making it a paiagogie form and simply negative 
{there is no other, or none besides), Mamer goes fuithei, and explains 
as a substantive, dependent on the construct form before it ; literally, 
nothing of moie. The sentiment expressed is that of Maitial with respect 
to Borne, cm par est nihil et nihil secundum (Compare the words of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan iv 80 ) There is even an assumption of d’vme 
supremacy in these words, when compaied wuth the frequent use of the 
pronoun J, in the solemn declarations of Jehovah (chap, xlv 6, 12, 
xliii. 11, &e ) — I shall not sit {as) a widow The figui*e of a virgm is now 
exchanged for that of a wife, a strong proof that the sign was, in the 
writer’s view, of less importance than the thing sigmfied. ^ It is needless 
to inquire, with Vitringa, whether the husband, whose loss is here implied, 
be the king or the chief men collectively. It is not the city or the State 
of which widowhood is directly predicated, but the royal personage that 
represents it. The same companson is used by Jeiemiah of Jerusalem 
(Lam. 1 . 1). (Compare Isa. h. 18-20, hv. 1. 4, 5 , Bev. xiv, 7 ) Ac- 
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coiding to J. D. Blichaelis, the State is the mother, the soldiers or citizens 
her sons, and fte kmg hei husband, which he illustiates by the use of the 
uUQ Vejj and other toims of lelationship to designate the Slate, the govern- 
mimt, &e , m ^gieis and othei paits of Baibary To tU as a wtdow is 
nsideied by Gosemus as suggesting the idea of a mourner yet m his 
Geman reision he omits the woid enluely, and tianslates, “ I shall never 
be a mdoM, m which he is closely followed by De Wetto All the inter- 
pmtois fiom Giotius to Enald, seem to imdei stand widowhood as aspecilic 
fcflS a tog, but^obel boldly questions it, and ipphes 

the whole clause to the loss of allies, oi of aU iiicndly intciconiso“with 

' expeiienco) i/w loss ojchikhen 

Tins painphiastical etpiession is the neaiest appioach that we can make 

rJmiy seom at f Bereavement and cMdless- 

tetlt 1 . l>«t the fiist is not exclusively 

1 11* * f «Mdien, and the last does not suggest the idea 

S" ‘“S'* ;ta,,h 3 

niPHTiC! +1114 1 i? ouduBTily yJi is a noun, und oriDjuallv 

adveiinally in tho'^sense nf ^^7 7 **7** *^u oJfteu used 

here mav be mSld f That it has the doiivatiyo sense 

twiukhngofanevo Tl„« ^ « w moment or the 

change o^f the inteipunction ^7 *’”* lemoicd by lowth’s 

strongest, unless we undelsS ic^^w^ * cxpiession is still much the 
suddenness, but the eoncuiienc’ of thfT*° rapidity or 

anJ aTra tfe X chilhen 

ters as figmos tor the loss of kino mri ®’^PlC'incd bv most intciprc- 

aciotdiny to it, i e. m the fall 6 st°mMt^^°^*° literally, 

destitution ^They have come immt tl total loss and 

future hke the verb m the meciflin English version makes its 

Tkeie IS less oSm to thfmi f i «^t.itrary. 

Witeis ; but acLrding to the^nrinetoe^^l'‘^°l’*®^ modem German 
often. It IS best to givf the woif fe exemplified so 

uot as a mere renetition nf meaning, and to understand it 

he now sees actually come and f i coming, 

next clause theie aS SiSil?*'®® "ccordmgly -Of the 3 in the 
Teision and the Vulgate m exSS°T * ^^'Shsh 

and supposing It to hnnsTn^n ^*° “oanpiqptci, on account ol, 

assigmng a new cause foi then ^dosit ° against the Babylonians, by 
occult aits. Gesemus and the otht ^ f ’ T’ ®f 

mga m matog it mean MhtndT f ® “‘I 

11 . There is then no nel 2 ol ^ ^um xiv. 

ration of the insufficiency of snneisiit,nlT“+'‘f“®“®‘*’ J*®* “■ simple decla- 

courae than eithei is to I™ tofnSr f *° *^®“- better 

,h..u „„„i botJ Z SSl'Siyr. “•» »f •" “-“I*. 
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able means of presei nation. — In the multitude of thy enchantments, in the 
abundance of thy spells (oi charms). The paialiel terms, though applied to 
the^ same objects, aio of diffeient oiigm, the fiist denoting pzimarily piayers 
01 acts of ^voislnp, and then supeistitious ntes, the other specifically mean- 
ing bans or spells (fiom *150 to hind), with rofoience, as Gresomus supposes, 
to the outward act of tying magical knots, but as the dder wiiteis thmk, 
to the lestraming or constiainmg influence supposed to be exeited on the 
Yictim, 01 even on the gods themselves — The constiuction of here is 
unusual Gesenius legards it as immediately dependent upon 
although separated fiom it by an intGr\ening word, the multitude oj strength, 
% e the strong multitude of thy enchantments Mauier says that ig 
constiued as an adjective , while Hitzig makes it as usual an advoib, quali- 
fying which is here equivalent to an mfinitive. In eithei case the 
sense is essentially the same, \i 2 , that of very powey fid, or very numerous, 
or very powerful and numerous enchantments The prevalence of these 
ails in ancient Babydon is explicitly aifiimed bv Diodoius Siculus, and 
assumed as a notoiious fact by other ancient wiitexs 

10 And i^yet) thou aj t (oi wasf) sec ict e in thy wichedncss Vitringa and most 
of the later writeis have thou tnisfedst in thy uuledness, but diflor as to the 
precise sense of the last woid, some lefeiiing it, with Jeiomo, to the occult aits 
of the piccedmg veise, otheis makmg it denote specifically tyTann^y oi fraud, 
01 both combined as in chap. ixxm. 1 But oven in the places which are 
cited m proof of this specific explanation (such as chap, xiii 11, Neh. in. 9, 
&c ), theiestiictioiiis either suggested bvtha context or entiiely giatuitous. 
There is theiefoio no sulliciont leason foi dopaiting fioin the wide sense of 
the woid as desciiptive of the whole congeiios of ciimes with which the 
Babylonians weio cliaigeable But neithei in the wude nor the lostiictod 
sonso could their wickedness itself be an object of tiust. It is better, there- 
foie, to give the veib the absolute meaning w^hich it fiequently has clso- 
wheie, and to explain the whole phiase as denoting that they went on in 
then wickedness without a feai of change or punishment. In this way, 
moi cover, we avoid the necessity of multqilying the specific chaiges agamst 
Babylon, by givmg to the Piophet’s words a tcclimcai and foimal moaning 
which they will not natuially beai Thus Vitimga intioduces this verse as 
the statement of a fouith cxime or imjiulsive cause of Babylon’s destiuction, 
namely, her wickedness (rnahtia) , and as this of couise includes all the 
lest, he IS undci the necessity of explaining it to mean specifically cunning 
and 1 chance on it The constiuction which has been pioposcd above may 
be the one assumed in the Yulgato [fiduciarn hahmsti in mcdttia tua) , but 
the only modem veision wheio I find it expressed is that of Augusti {du 
war St siclm hei deiner Boshed), w'hicli Be Wetto, inhisimpioved veision,has 
abandoned for the old one The idea of security in wickedness agrees pre- 
cisely with what follows — Thou hast said, there is no one seeing me, a form 
of speech fiequently asciibed to piesumptuous sinneis and unbelievers in 
the doctime of pio\idcntial letiibution. (See Psa. x. 11, xcn. 7, Ezek. 
viu 12, IX. 9 j Job. xxii 14 ) This, on the other hand, is not anatuial 
expiession of specific tiiist in any foim of wickedness. He who relies upon 
his power or his cunning as a complete piotection will be not so apt to say 
“ None sceth me,” as to feel indifierent whcthei he is seen or not — Thy 
wisdom and thy hiovdedcfe, it has seduced thee. The insertion of the pro- 
noun admits of a twofold explanation It may mean thy very wisdom, 
upon which thou hast so long relied for guidance, has dself misled theo. 
But at the same time it may serve to shew that wisdom and knowledge aie 
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not liere to bo distingiusbod but eonsideied as identical He docs not say 
thy tvisdom and Inotvledge they have, but it has, seduced thee By wisdom 
and Iniov^ ledge some nndei stand astionomy and astiology, otheis political 
sagacity and diplomatic skill, foi which it is infeiied that the Babylonians 
wore distinguished, horn the places wheie their wise wen aie particulaily 
mentioned (See foi example Jei 1 35, li 57.) But in these desciiptions 
of the Babylonian empiie, and the analogous accounts of Tyie (Ezek. 
Will 4) and Egypt (Isa. xix 11), the lefoionce seems not so much to any- 
thing peculiai to the State in quostiofi, as to that pocuhai political wisdom 
"i^lnch IS pie-supposed in the veiy cxistouce, much moie m the piospoiity, 
of eveiy great empiie Gosenins undeistands these expiessions as iionical, 
an mdnect denial that they wcie possessed of wisdom But this is an 


iinnecessaiy supposition, and not entiiely consistent with the tone of 
the whole context It was piobably not mciely the conceit of knowledge 
but its actual possession that had led the Babylonians astiay The 
veib means to turn aside (conreit) from one couise to anoihei, and 
IS used both in a good sense and a bad one An example of the foimor 
may be found below m chap xlix. 5, and of the lyttoi hoio, wheie the 
woid means not exactly to 'pervert, or as Lowth tianslates it, to per- 
vert the mind, but lather to misguide, seduce, or lead astray, bke npn m 
chap, xliv 20 Thy Inoivledge and thy wisdom, it has seduced thee -^The 
remamdei of the veise desciibes the cifect of this peiveision or seduction 
in the same teims that had been employed above in ver 8, and which occur 
elsewhcie only m Zeph ii 15, which appeals to be an imitation of the 
place before us, and not its oiigmal as Hitzig and otheisaibitrarily assume. 
^YAnd thou snidst (or hast said) in thy heait. The mdnect construction, so 
that thou hast said, contains moie than is expressed, but not more than is 
implied, m the oiiginal am and theie is no othei J D. Miehaelis 
undeistands this boast to mean, I am Babylon and theio is no other But 
most mteipieters piefei the general meaning, I am what no one else is ; 
theie is no one like me, much less equal to me. (See above, on vei 8 ) 
ihis aiiogant presumption is asciibed to then wisdom and knowledge not 
as Its legitimate effect, but as a necessaiy consequence of its peiveision and 
abuse, as well as of men’s native disposition to exaggeiate the force and 
authoiity of unassisted loason. (Oompaie chap, v 21, vol. i. p. 138 ) 

11 And (^o) theie cojneth (or has come) upon thee evil, with an evident 
f JSTh of m the Toise preeedmg, so as lo suggest an anti- 

and mold evil, sm and suffeiing, evil done and evil 
expmenced. ^e mv at the beginning is not propeily conveisive, as it 
does not depend upon a foiegomg future (Noidheimei, § 219) , so that the 
common version {timefme shall eml come) is not strictly accurate Most 

K. pieseni, but Iho stiict sense of the pietoiito 

lb poifectly consistent with the context and the usage of the Prophet, who 
occuiiences stiU futuie, first as coming, then as come, 
LnM as oeitain to ooeui and as historically repre- 

nted to his ovn mnd. Ihe phiaso cenne upon is explained by Vitim^a 
as implying descent fiom above or infliction by a higher power^— Of the 
mt clause theie are soveial distinct interpretaLns, aU of whil a^L m 

threatened in the one before it. From the 
useoffe verb Wm Psa favm. 84, and elsewhere, Lowth and 

S si i r how to depremte), 

Jerome takes W as a noun meaning daioa, and understands by it the 
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ongm oi soiiice of the calamity (nescis a turn €jus)i m wliicli lie is followed 
by Vifcnnga and liosenmuller, who apjieai, howeyer, to apply the term, not 
meicly to the soiiico of the evil, but to the time of its commeaeemeut, 
which should be like a day without a dawn, { e sudden and without pic- 
monition Theio is something so unnatural, howeyei, and at vaiiance with 
usage, in the lepresentation ot misfoitune as a dawning day, that Cresenius, 
Maurei, and Umbreit, who retain the same tianslation of the word, reverse 
the sense of the whole phiase by supposing it to mean not a preceding but 
a folloiYing da-wn , in winch case the evil is desciibed not as a day without 
a dawn before it, but as a night without a dawning aftoi it, — a figme 
natural and sinking in itself, and reiy strongly lecommended by the use 
of in the same sense Isaiah elsewheie (Sec chap. vin. 20, 
vol 1 p 193 ) Hitzig and Ewald still profei, howevei, the hj^pothesis 
of J D Michaelis and others, who identil}" with the Aiabic^^^.^^ 
and explain it eithei as a noun (against winch thou hast no chaym) or as 
an mfinitive (thou shalt not Lnoio hoio to cliaim or conjuie it aivaij) This 
constiuotion has the advantage of eieatmg a moie peifect eoiie&pondence 
between this w^oid and the similai veibal foim with which the 

nest clause ends. Grotius and Cleiicus appear to icgaid “iHw* as a meie 
poetical equivalent to day, which is highly impiobablo and not at all 
sustained by usage —And there shall Jail upon thee (a still stronger 
expiession than the one befoie it, there shall come upon thee) rum. 
According to the modem lexicogiaphois, the noun itself means fall, 
but in its figmative application to desti action or calamity. It occuis 
only heie and in Ezek vii 26 — Thou shalt not be able to avM 
'it, or resohing the detached Hehiew clauses into one English period, 
'which thou shalt not he able to avert. The exact meaning of the last 
woid IS atone for, expiate, and m this connection, to avert by expiation, 
whether in the stiict sense of atoning saeiifice or in the wider one of satis- 
faction and propitiation If w^e assume a personification of the evil, the 
verb may mean to appease, as m Gen xxxii 21, Piov. xvi 14 In any 
case, the clause describes the thieatoncd judgment as inexorable and inevi- 
table — And there shall come 'upon thee suddenly a ciash, — or as J D. 
Michaelis renders it, a o ashing fall, a common metaphoi foi sudden luin, 
(which) thou shalt not hnow. This may either mean, of w^hich thou shalt 
have no pievious ezperience, oi of which thou shalt have no previous 
expectation The foimei meaning is the one most leadily suggested by 
the w'oids. The lattci may be justified by the analogy of Job ix. 5, who 
removeth the mountains and the'yhnow not, which can only mean that he 
removes them suddenly oi unawaies. Because the same voib m the 
fiist clause governs a following woid (thou shalt not hxoii its dawn, or how 
to conjiiie it away), Lowth adopts Seckci’s hint that a similar dependent 
word has here been lost, but does not venture to deteimine what it was, 
though he thinks it may have been HiDD as in Jer. xi. 11. 

12 Stand now ' It must he borne in mind that is not a particle of 
time but of entieaty, ^eiy often coirespondmg to J pray, or rfyou please. 
In this case it indicates a kmd of concession to the people, if they still 
choose to try the Mitue of then supeistitious arts which he had already 
denounced as worthless. Some mteipieteis have gone too far m repre- 
senting this passage as characterised by a tone of biting sarcasm — Stand 
now m thy spells (or chaum) Yitrmga supposes an allusion to the custo- 
maiy standing posture of astrologers, conjuiers, &c. Others understand 
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\ho Uantl fast, befiim mid comageons. Pait tlio modem ^iiteis 

geucrallr follovvLowtk m undeibtondmg it to moan 'peibti.t oi peise^ eie, whicli 
oi couise lequircs the pieposiUon to be talon in its usual pioper senso of 
m — Pcit^ibt now in thij Hpdh and in the uhvvdance of thy chaims, the same 
iionns tliat no joined ahoie m \ei. 9 In uJnch thou hast lahouied. 
Gosennis m his Giamiiiai (§ 121, 2) mentions this as one of the only two 
eases in ^\hlc]l the llehiow lelatire is goieinod dnecttybya pioposition, 
m uhich instead of uhick in them, the usual idiomatic combination But 
Hitzig and Es\ald do away Wxth this exception, by supposing the paiticle to 
be dependent on the ^oib at the begmaing, and the lolative diicctly on the 
verb that tollows peisid in that uhich (or in that le'^peciiny vhicli) thou 
hast Monied (oi iienied ihysdt , see above, on chap xlin 22) fjojyi thy 
yo^dli This may eithei mean of old, oi moie specifically, since the eailiest 
penod of thy national existence. The antiquity of occult aits, and above 
all oi astiologv, in Babylon, is attested by vaiious piofano wiiteis Diodoms 
Siculus indeed demes them fiom Egypt, and dosciibes the Chaldees, or 
asti’ologers of Babylon, as Egyptian colonists But as this last is cer- 
tainly euoneous (see above on\ci. 1), the other asseition can have no 
aulhoiity. The Babylonians aie lopoited by the same and other wiiters 
to have earned back then own antiquity, as pioved by lecoided scientific 
obser\utions, to an extiavagant and foolish length, to which some thmk 
theie is allusion heie m the expression /?o?n thy youth -^Peihaps thou uilt 
h ahlr to succeed, or leip thyself, the veih commonly tianslated profit. 
(Beo aho^e, chap. xliv. 10) oiiginally means or whether not, 
but m usage coiresponds moie neaady io pediaps than it does to the con- 
ditional compound, if so be, which is the common English Veision here. 
This mint sucfgestion of a possihil ty is more expressive than a positive 
denial. Pei/uips thov uilt yjow stionn, oi pie^ail, as the ancient \eisions 
rendui it , oi icmt as EoseoiLuUer, Hiteig. anil EwaH explain it fiom an 
Aiauic anmojiy oi i^Tufy (thme achcjsaij j, as G-csemus explams it fiom the 
analo^^ of chap 11.19.21 (CompaiePs x 18, andjob xm. 25) In either 
ease the ivoiJ is a speeihcation of the moie geneial tarn svcceed oi pio/it, 

1° J ‘I'll Hit iii’aued in the iniiltitude of thy counsel, not meiely ucaiy o/ 
it, but exhausted ly it, and in the veiy act ot using it TCVy sooms to be 
a smgulai noun Uith a pluial sufiix, a combination which may be supposed 
to have ansen, either fiom the want of any constiuct plmal foim m this ease, 
or trom a designed assimilation with the plmals m vei. 12 As 21 may 
denote either numeiical multitude or aggiegete abimdance, it is often con- 
strued with a smgulai, foi instance m Ps. y. 8, hi 9, Isa xxxvu 24 By 
counsel we are not to undei stand the computations oi confeiencos of the 
astionomeis, but all the devices of the goyeinment for self-defence. The 
Gem.m wntcis have mfa-odueed an idiom of their own mto the fust clause 
wholly foreign fiom the usage of the Hebrew language, by makm» it con- 
^tiojial, which ^oyes has copied by giving it the foim of an mteiiogation . 
aHihon ueaiy- Ic. Hio oiigmal foim is that of a shoit independent 
proposition.-^ now for let) then stand and saie thee Wo may 
t^e stiml eithei m the same sense which it has abo\e m ver 12, or in 
S of eommg forward, presentmg themselves The use of 

HlZ 5° n”"’ 1 “ ®'’'°“«ously alleged as a peeuhar featee m the 

W ^ Prophecies -The subject of the veibs is then defined. 

tlis astiologers, so called because they 
uiviaett the heavens mto houses with a view to then 

Henderson’s leference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac is too restricted.' 
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Tlic clicLliibli, 01 textual loading is regarded hj some as an old foim 

of tlic pluial coH>stiuct, but by others as tho thud person plural of the 
preterite, agicoing vith the lelatno pronoun understood (who divide)* 
Kimclii icgaids division as a hgiue for decision oi determination, whieh is 
’wholly unnccossaiy. Some lead and suppose an allusion to the do- 
nvatue noun in voi. 12, while others tiace it to the Arabic root 
and suppose tho phiase to mean those who know the heavens. All admit, 
howevoi, that tho general sense is coiroctl> given by tho Septuagmt (dtrr^o- 
Xoyra tou oooclwZ) and the Vulgate (aiKjwes cveh) The same class of per- 
sons IS then spoken of as &tar-gazeis^ an English phrase which well expresses 
tho peculiar force of followed by the preposition « Some, however, 
give tho former word its frequent sense of or piophets, and regard 
whtit follows as a limiting or qualifying term, the whole c on esponding to 
the English phiase star-proj^hels, i e such as piophesy by moans of the 
stars. The next phiase does not mean mahmg hnown the neir moovs, for 
these returned at stated intervals and needed no piognosticator to reveal 
them The sense is either at the mio moons , oi hy means of the new moons, 
i e the changes of tho moons, of which the foimci is the bimploi explana- 
tion. — Intel preteis are much divided as to the way in which the remaining 
words of this verso are to be connected wuth what goes before Aben Eaia 
and Vitiinga make the clause dependent on tho verb save ‘‘ Lot them save 
them from (tbo tilings) which are about to come upon thee ” The only 
objections to this construction are the distance of the words thus connected 
from each other, and the absolute sense which it puts upon D'»5^‘»'T)D by 
romoMiig its oljoct The modem wilier s, with a very few exceptions, con- 

nect llixh paiticiplo with what folloWvS, makinq Inown at the new moons what 
shall come vpon thee Tho P may then be paititivo (some of the thmg'i, &c.), or 
indicate tho subject of tho loi^elabion (of, i, e comennng uhat shall come, 

To the foimoi Vitrmga objects, that the astrologeis would undertake of 
course to reveal not only some but all things still futuie. But Jarchi sug- 
gests, that tho new moon could afford only partial information ; and J. B. 
Michaohs, that this limited pretension would afford the astrologers a pretext 
and apology for frequent failures But tho other construction is now com- 
monly piofoired, except that Ewald gives to the meaning whence, i* e. 
from what somoo or quarter these things are to come upon thee. 

11 Behold they are hie stalMe, fire has huned themQ[h.(i Babylonian 
astrologers) Tlie construction given by Geseums (stubble which the fire 
consumes) is inconsistent with tho pluial suiffx Behold bungs their destruc- 
tion into view as something picsent. It is on this account more natural, 
as well as more exact, to gi\o tho voibs a past or present form, as Ewald 
does, than to ti.insiato them m the luiuro Ho not only piophosies that 
they shall be l)uint, but sees them burniuu- The comparison with stubble 
seems mtondod to suggest that they are w’oithloss and combustible, whose 
end is to he Imrned (Ileb vi 8), At the same time a contrast is designed, 
as Ivimchi w ell observes, between tho burning of stubble and the burning 
of wood, the former being more comxileto and rapid than tho latter — They 
cannot dclive> themselves fom the hand (t e tho power) of the /hone Geso- 
xuus and most of the later writers tianslate theit hje; Hitzig and 
Ewald still moie iigidly, theo soul. But tho lefloxivo sense themselves is 
not only famurod by the analogy of chap, xlvi 2, but required by tho con- 
text. Tlioio is at least much loss significance and point m saying that they 
cannot save their lives, than m saying that they cannot even save them- 
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selves, much less their votmes and dependents — The last clause contains 
a negative description of the file mentioned in the fiist Of this dcsciiption 
theie aie two intei pi stations Giotms, Cleiicus, Vitiinga, Lo'wth, Gresenius, 
and Maui Cl, undei stand it to mean that the destruction of the fuel will be 
so complete, that nothing will be left at which a man can sit and waiin 
himself But as tins giatuitously gives to the sense tlwe is not lefty 
without the least authority fiom usage, Ewald andKnobcl agiee with J D. 
Michaeiis end otheis in explaining it to mean, {this fiie) is not a coal {at 
nJiiili) to uaim ones self a fit e to sit hefoiey hut a de\ounng and consuming 
confiagiation The only difficulty m the way of this mterpietation is a 
slight one, namely, that it takes m the sense of a coal-fire, and not a 
smglo coal With eithei of these expositions of the whole clause may be 
leconciled a different mteipietation of the word pioposed by Saadias, 
and independently of him by Coccoms. These wiilers give the w^ord the 
sense which it invanahl-^ has in eveiy other place wheie it occurs, viz. tlmt 
head. (See Job xsx 4, Pro\ xix 25, Ezek iv 13, xii. 19, Hos ix 4 ) 
The whole cxpiession then means, that it is not a common fiie foi baking 
hiead, oi, on the other supposition, that there are not coals enough left foi 
that purpose The phrase {coal of tlmi head) piesents a haish 

and unusual combination, icndcrcd less so, howovor, by the use of both 
w’oids m chap xli\. 19 This constiuciion is appiovcd by Eoscnmullei, 
but the other modern wnteis seem to be agieed in making the infini- 
tive of (chap xlix. 15, 16) with a pieposition, analogous m foim to 
from (chap xxx 18) One manusciipt has which is nearci 
to the usual analogy of this class of verbs, but emhari asses the syntax vnth 
a pleonastic suffix, — ^The geneial sense of sudden, rapid, and complete de- 
stiuction IS not affected by these mmoi questions of grammatical analysis, 
15. Thus me they to thee, z.e such is their fate, you see what has be- 
come of them. The 1? is not supeifluous, as Gesenius asseits, although 
foieign fiom our idiom. It suggests the additional idea, that the person 
addiessed was inteiested m them, and a witness of their imn — With lespect 
to vliom thou hast lahowed. This may either mean wUh whom ox foi 
whom , 01 both may he included m the general idea that these had been the 
object and occasion of her labouis.— TA?/ dcaleis (or t^adeis) pom thy 
youth. This is commonly regarded as explanatory of the foiegoing clause. 
Thus the English Version, they uith whom thou hast labouiedy even thy 
mei chanUy &c. It then becomes a question whethei these are called traders 
in the literal and ordmaiy sense, or at least m that of national allies and 
negotiators, or whether the epithet is given in contempt to the astiologers 
and wise men of the foiegoing context, as trafficking oi dealing in imposture. 
J. D Michaehs supposes them to be described as tiavellmg dealeis, i e 
pedlais and hawkeis, who removed from place to place, lest their fiauds 
should be discovered. He even compaies them with the gipsy foitune- 
tellers of oui own day, hut admits that the astrologers of Babylonia held a 
^ery difleient position m society. Against any application of the last clause 
to this oideiy it may be objected that the preceding veise, of which this is 
a direct continuation, lepiesents them as alieady utteily consumed The 
true solution of the difficulty seems to be afforded by the Masoretic inter- 
pmction of the sentence, which connects I'lnD not with what precedes, but 
with what follows According to this arrangement, we are not to read a 7 id 
so aie thy dealeiSy ox eicn thy dealeiSy but thy dealers fiom thy youth wander 
each his own way. YTe have then two classes mtioduced, and two distinct 
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events pi’cdicted. As if he had said. Thy astiologers, are niterly 
dostio^ed, and as for thy dealers, they wander home, Ac , \Mdeiy difierent 
in fate, but both alike m this, that they leave thee defenceless in the hour 
of extremity Thi/ haden may then be talccn cithei in its strict simse, as 
denoting toieign merchants, or in its yider sense, as compiehending all, 
whether states or indnidnals, with w’hom she had intoicouihe, coiniutiehil 
01 political. Ewald lovnes Houbigant’s mteipretation ot the w'oid as 
meaning vcnccrc?6, in order to sustain which bv the Aiabic analogv, he 
seems inclined to read without the least iiecos^itv or w^anant. — 

These aie described as thinking onlv of pioMdnig for their o\ni security, 
(Compaie chap xm 14, xhii 14) Kaeh tojm inm side, direc- 
tion: substantially synomnious with (^E/ek. i 9. 12), and other 

phiases, all moamng stuutfht hcto,e him, without tinning to the iiirht hand 
oi the left, — {they iiander or June lutndeied), a teim imph mg not only 
flight, but contusion The plural torm amees with the subject undei stood, 
and not with the distributne espiessiou by w Inch that snb]t‘et is dehiird 
and qualified — Tiieie t6 no one heljumr t/iee, oi, still moie stumglv, muuf 
thee, thou hast no sayioui , with paiticuLir itkiLiice to tLo'^e just men- 
tioned, who, instead of thinking upon hci, or biincnng hei assistance, would 
be w’hoUy engrossed by a sense oi tlieii own dangei and the edort to escape 
it. There is no need of supposmg. with Hitzig, that the image ot a gieat 
conflagration is still present to the %viiters mmd, and that one (or 
uiveh) thee means specifically no one yueiuhes tlue The liguiati'se diess 
would rather seem to have been laid aside, in uidei to espiess the naked 
tiuth more plainly. 


CHAPTER XLYIIL 

From his digression with lespect to the causes and effects of the catas- 
trophe of Babylon, the Piophet now letuins to his moie general themes, 
and winds up the fiist great division of the Later Piophecits by a reiteration 
of the same truths and arguments which run thiough the pie'^uous poition 
of it, with some yaiiations and additions which will be noticed m the proper 
place The dispropoitionate piommenct gnen to the Babviomsh exile and 
the hbeiation fiom it, m most modem exjiosdions of the passage, has pro- 
duced the same conflision and the same iiecesfc.ity of assuming aibitiarv’ 
combinations and tiansitions, as in othoi caj?es which hayo been ahoady 
stated The length to which th’s false h^qiothesis has influenced the prac- 
tice of mterpreteis mav be inferred fiom the fact, that one of the most recent 
English waiters desciibes this chapter as ** lenewed assurances ot lestora- 
tion fi*om Bab} Ion.” This is less surprising m the present case, howrever; 
because the Prophet, m the close as m the opening of this fiist book, does 
accommodate his language to the feelings and condition of the Jews m exile, 
though the truths which he inculcates aie still oi a general and compiehensiro 
natuie. 

Although Israel is God's chosen and peculiar people, he is m himself^, 
unwoithy of the honour and unfaithful to the trust, vers. 1, 2. Former 
predictions had been uttered expressly to preyent his ascribing the event to 
other gods, vers. 8-5. For the same reason new predictions will he uttered 
now, of events which have never been distmctly foretold, veis. 6-8. God’s 
contmuod favour to his people has no refeience to merit upon their pait, hut 
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is the fimt of his oto soveieigii mciey, and intended to piomote his own 
designs, vcis. 9-11. He again asseits his oviti exolusnc de'ty, as pioied hy 
the creation of the world, by the piedietion of events stiU futme, and espe- 
daily by ilio laibiiig up of Cjius, as a pioini&ed instiumenl to execute bis 
pm*pose, ^eis. 12-16. Tbo suftenngs of Isiael aie the fimt of bis own sin, but 
bis piospenty anil gloiy, of God’s so’veieign giacc, yeis 17—19. Tbo book 
closes as it opened with a piomise of delivoiance bom exile, accompanied, 
in tbib ease, by a solemn limitation of tbe piomise to its piopei objects, 

veis 20-22. , , ^ j n xi. 

It IS evident that these are tbe same elements which enter into all tbe 
Later Prophecies, so tar as we hare yet examined them, and that these 
elements aie heie combined in veiy much the usual piopoitions, although 
not in pu'CiselT the same shape and ordei The most novel leature of this 
chaptei IS the fulness with which one piincipal design of piophecy, and the 
connection betw’een Isiael’s sufieiings and his sins, aie stated. 

The confidence with which the most dissimilai hypotheses may bo main- 
tained when testing upon no deteiminate oi "valid piinciple, is foicibly exem- 
plified in this case' hy the fact, that Yitimga and Schmidius both divide the 
chaptei into two paits lolatmgto two dilleient peiiods of histoiy, but the 
foimei applies vers 1-11 to the Jews of Isaiah’s time, and "vcis 12-22 to 
those of the captnity, while the lattei applies \eis. 1-15 to the Jews of the 
captnitj, and vei'^ 16-22 to those contempoiaiy with om Sa’viom. This 
tbveigency, both as to the place of the dniding line, and as to the chiono- 
logical lelaiion of the paits, is a sufiieient pi oof that the hypothesis, com- 
mon to both, of a leference to two successive peiiods, is altogothei aibitiary, 
and with e<][uai leason might he vaiied indefimtoly by supposing that the 
first pait tieats of the the Apostolic age, and the second of the poiiod of 
the lletoimation, oi the fiist ot the Middle Ages, and the last of the Mil- 
lennium; or the first of the French Ee\olution, and tho last of the Bay of 
Judgment The onl} safe assumption is, that the chapter contains geneial 
tiutiis with special iliustiations and examples 

1 Hea'i this, not exclusively w'hat follows oi what goes before, but this 
whole senes of aiguments and exhoitations This is a formula hy which 
Isaiah fiequently lesumes and continues his discouise Because the voib 
occuis at the beginning of chap. xlvi. 12, Hitzig infers that these tw o chapters 
ongmally came together, and that the foity- seventh was afterwaids introduced 
between them, which seems frivolous — 0 house of Jacob the {men) called 
hy the name ojisrael) apoiiphiasis for Isiaelites or membeis of the an^ 
cient church — And fiom the waieis of Judah they have come out By an 
easy transition, of peipetual occuiience m Isaiah, the constiuction is con- 
contmued in the thud poison; as if the Piophet, after addiessing them 
directly, had proceeded to desciibe them to the bystanders The people, 
by a natmal figure, are desciibed as sti earns fiom the fountain of Judah. 
(Comiiaie chap.ii. 1, and Ps Ixvm. 27 ) Gesenius and othei Gei man writers 
fasten on this mention of Judah as a national piogenitoi, as betiaymg a later 
date of composition than the tlays of Isaiah. But this kind of reasoning 
pioceeds upon the shallow and eiioncous supposition that the application of 
this nsime to the whole people was the lesult of accidental causes at a com- 
paiatively lecent penocl, w^heieas it foims pait of a change designed from 
the beginning, and developed bj a giaduai piocess, thiough the whole course 
of then histoiy. Even m patiiaichal times the pie-eminence of Judah was 
deteimmed, Fiom him the Messiah was expected to descend (Gen. xiix. 10). 
To him the first rank was assigned m the exodus, the journey thiough the 
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dcseii, and tlie occupation of tbo piomised land. In biS line the royaJ 
powei was fiist peimauently esiublisliod , To liini, though dosoitod bvli^e- 
siilhs of the tubes, the Lonouis and pihilcges of the thcociac} weie still 
continued, bO that long befoie the LabUomsh exile or the do\’\nfall of the 
kingdom of the ten tubes, the names of Isiael and Judah ^\ele eonvcitibif, 
not as political distinctions, but as dtsignations ol the chosen people, the 
theociacT, the ancient cluiich In this sense Liaelite and Jew 'were as 
leallj synonymous 'when Isaiah 'wiute, as they aio notv m common par- 
lance. — Thoi>e siiea)i'i}g by the name of Jeltomh^ t e. stvearing bj him as 
then God, and thcieb} not only acknot\ lodging his deitv, but solemnly 
avonching then lelation to him (See abote, on chap, xiv, 28. ) — And of the 
God o; IsTael male mention^ not in coineisation meiLdy, but as a religious 
act, imply mg public locognitioii of bis kmg and authoiitv. in tvhich sense 
the same Hebiett phi aso tvilh unimpoitai-t 'vuiiauons m its foim is heqnently 
used el&ettheie. (Foi isamplos of the tuv fuim '^hith heie oceuis, see Josh, 
xxm. 7 , Ps XX 8, xlv 18) — Xot %yi tnith and not in ) lylitton^nehs, up- 
iightnoss, sinceiity. It is not necessaivto mfti horn these ttoids, that 
the Piophet’s language is addi cessed to a disunei class ol the oi to the 
Jetts ot any one exclusito peiiod, Lis own, ox that oi the capUtity, or that 
of Chiist The clause is an ludiioct leiieia'ion of the doctrine so con- 
tinually taught thiougliout these piophecies, and atteiwai Js repeated m this 
tciv clnptti, that God’s choice of Isiael and piesen’ation ol him was no 
pi oof of niout upon his pint, nor even an act of moie compassion upon 
God’s pait, hut the nects^saiy means to an appointed end The itieienco 
theietore heie is not so much to individual htpociisy or unbelief, as to the 
geiieial defect ot woithmess oi meiit in the body Some, l apposing the 
whole emphasis toiest upon this last clause, understand what goes befoie 
as desciiptive of ouiwaid piofession and pie^cnsion, and foi that leason 
gue to the passu e participle the lellexive sense of calling thmi-^ 

selves , which is unnecessary and without analogy' m the other terms of 
description They were leaily called by the name of Israel, and that not 
only by themselves and one anothei, hut by God. Almost equally erroneous, 
on the othei hand, is Hitzig’s supposition, that this last clause is an oliter 
dictum not essential to the sense Both parts aie equally essential, the 
desciiption of the Jew's as the chosen people of Jehovah, and the demal of 
their meiit foi the eiioi into which they weie continually fallmg was the 
eiioi of saciificing one of these gieat doctunos to the other, oi imagining 
that they -weie mcompatibie It was necessaiy to the Piophet’s puipose 
that the people should ne\er foi get eithei, but believe them both Fiom 
all this may boieadily mfeiied the shallowness and bimdness of the “higher 
ciiticism,” which talks of the aeeumulat’on of descriptive epithets m this 
place as a rhetoiical pecuhauty symptomatic of a later age, whereas 
it IS a distmct enumeiation of the theociatical prerogatives of Israel, and 
one essential to the water’s puipose. 

2. Fai from the Eoly City they aie cabled The same name is given to 
Jerusalem below (chap li. 1), and also in the latei books (Dan. ix 24. 
Neh XU 1) and the New Testament (Matt iv. 5, xxvii. 53). It is so 
called as the seat of the tiue lehgion, the earthly lesidence of God, and 
the centre of the chuich. That the refeience is not to meie locality is 
plain from the application of the name to tire wrhole people. The at the 
beginning of this veise has somewhat peiploxed interpieters, Coceeius 
makes it intioduce the pi oof or reason of the words immediately pieceding: 
“ not m tiuth and not in iighteousness, because they call themselves after 
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the Holy City,” instead of calling themselves by the name of God. This 
desciiption would certainly be appropriate to iituahsts and all ^ho lot the 
Church usuip the place of its gieat Head. But this interpretation is pre- 
cluded, as Vitiinga has observed, by what immediately follows, and upon 
the God of Isiael which ceitainly would not have been adduced as a 
proof of msincenty or even impeifection Some connect the clauses in a 
different manner, by giving the sense of although ‘‘ not in truth and 
not in iighteousness, although they arc called aftei the Holy City,” But 
the sense thus obtained is deaily puichased by assuming so unusual and 
dubious a meaning of the particle. The safest, because the simplest couise, 
IS to take it m its ordinary sense of /or, lecause^ and to regard it as con- 
tinuing the pievious desciiption, or lather as assuming it aftei a momentaiy 
interiuption, for which reason for is used instead of and. The connection 
may be thus rendered clear by a paraphiase I speak to those who bear 
the name of Israel and worship Isiael’ s God, however insincerely and im- 
perfectly , for they are still the chosen people, and as such entitled to lely 
upon Jehovah.” This last is then descriptive not of a mere piofessed nor 
of a real yet presumptuous leliance, but of the preiogative of Israel, con- 
sidered as the church or chosen people, a pieiogative not forfeited by their 
unfaithfulness, so long as its continuance was nccessaiy to the end for 
which it was ongmally granted. The false interpi stations of the passage 
have arisen from applying it diiectly to the faith or unbelief of individuals, 
m which case there appeals to be an incongruity between the parts of the 
description ; but as soon as we apply it to the body, this apparent incon- 
gruity IS done away, it being not only consistent with Isaiah’s puipose, but 
a necessary part of it, to hold up the pieiogatives of Israel as wholly inde- 
pendent of all meiit upon their pait — Jehovah of hosts (ts) his name. 
These words are added to identify the object of reliance more completely, 
as the Being who was called the God of Israel and Jehovah of hosts At 
the same time they suggest the attributes implied m both parts of the name. 
As if he had said, they rely upon the God of Israel, whom they acknowledge 
as an independent and eternal Being, and the Sovereign of the universe. 

3. The first {pv former things) since then I have declared. That is, I pro- 

phesied of old the events which have already taken place. Foi the sense 
of the paiticular expressions, see above on chap, xlv 21, xlvi 10. There 
is no abrupt transition here, as some interpieteis asume. This veise asseits 
God’s prescience, not absolutely as m other cases, but for the purpose of 
explainmg why he had so carefully predicted certain future' events. It can 
be fully understood, therefoie, only in connection with what goes before 
and follows — And out of my mouth they went forth. Some regard this as 
a pi oof that means former piophecies and not events ; but even the 

latter might be figuratively said to have gone out of his mouth, as having 
been predicted by him — And I cause them to he heaid, a synonymous ex- 
pression — Suddenly I do (them) and they come to 2 ^(^ss — AU this is intio- 
ductory to what follows respectmg the design of prophecy. The sense is 
not simply, I foretell things to come, but I foietell things to come for a par- 
ticular puipose, which is now to be explained. 

4. Fiom my Inowing, This may either mean because I knew or since I 

Knew, or the last may be included m the first, as in chap, xliii. 4 --That 
thou art haid. This is commonly considered an ellipsis for (Ezek. 

Ill 7), or (Deut. ix. 6), haid-hearted or stiff-necked , more pro- 

biibly the latter, as the sense lequiicd by the context is not so much that 
of insensibility as that of obstinate perverseness. The same idea is ex- 
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piessed still more strongly by the following words, and an iron sinew (is) 
thi/ necL, The substitution of lar for smewy whicb is elsewhere the invari- 
able sense of is not only giatmtons, but inexact and enfeebling — 
And thy foiehead hi ass The haidenmg of the face or forehead, which is 
sometimes used in a good sense {e,g chap 1 7), heie denotes shameless 
persistency in opposition to the tiu^ The allusion is not, as Yitringa 
supposes, to the colour of brass, but to its hardness, with some leference, 
as Knobel thinks, to the habits of animals which push or butt with the 
foiehead. 

5. The7efore I told thee long ago This is often the force of the conjunc- 
tion and after a conditional clause or sentence Because I knew thee to be 
such, and I told thee, i e therofoie I told thee — Befoie %t comes I have let 
thee hear {%t), lest thon say. My idol did them, % e, did the things before re- 
feried to collectively in the singular. The Hebrew word for ulol, fiom the 
double meanmg of its root, suggests the two ideas of an image and a tor- 
ment or vexation — My graven image and my molten image oideied them, 
i e, called them into being — Gousset takes m the sense of my hhation 
or dnnJc-offe? mg 

6. Thou hast heard (the prediction), see all of it (accomphshcd). And 
ye (idolaters or idols), mil not ye declare, the same word used above for 
the prediction of events, and theiefoie no doubt meaning heie, will not ye 
pi edict something ^ This is Hitzig’s explanation of the woids , but most 
Intel preteis suppose the sense to be, will you not acknowledge (or hear wit- 
ness) that these things ^vele piedicted by Jehovah ^ In favour of the first 
IS its takmg m the sense which it has m the piecedmg veise, and also 
the analogy of chap xli. 22, 28, where the verj^ same challenge is given in 
neaily the same form , to which may be added the sudden change to the 
plural form, and the emphatic introduction of the pronoun, implying a new 
object of adress, and not a mere enallage, because he immediately lesumes 
the addiess to the people in the singidar — I have made thee to hear new 
things He appeals not only to the past but to the future, and thus does 
what he vamly challenged them to do There is no need of mquirmg what 
particular piedictions are referred to. All that seems to be intended is the 
general distmction between past and futuie, between earlier and later pro- 
phecies — From now, henceforth, after the present time It is a curious 
fact that Hitzig, who regards the old mteipretation of DS&5D {less than 
nothing) in chap xl 17, as absuid, makes nnj^D lu the case before us a 
compaiative expiession, and tianslates the whole phrase newer than now, 
which he says is a cucumlocution for the future — And {things) hejgt (m 
reserve), and thou hast not hnoim them, or, in oui idiom, which thou^hast 
not known Beck, by some unintelligible process, reaches the conclusion 
that this verse contams a perfectly mdisputable case of vativmium fost 
eventum, 

7. Now they aie oeatecl {i e brought into existence for the first time), 
and not oj old, or never before The literal meaning of the next words is, 
and hejore the day and thou hast not heiod them J. D. Miehaelis and some 
others seem to understand this as meoinmg, one day ago tliouhadst 7wt heard 
them , hut this is a German or a Latin idiom, wholly foreign from the 
Hebrew usage. Others, with more piobability, explam it to mean, before 
this daij (or hejore to-day) thou hast never heard them, 131' bemg put by 
poetical licence foi Dl'H -with the aiticle. Gesenius understands by day the 
time of the fulfilment , which is not so obvuous nor so appropriate, because 
the piophecy must be made known before it can be verified by the event. 
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In ail these consiiuctions, the 1 befoie is supposed to be the idiomatic 
sign of the apodosis, veiy Sequent after specifications of time* (See Grcn. 
xxiu 4.) The same leason is assigned as befoio Lebt thou bJiouldest saijy 
Behold y I hmi' them. In the last word the feminine sufhx takes the place 
of the masculine m the veise piecedmg, equivalent in impoit to the Greek 
or Latin neutei 

8. Km/y thou didst not hem , nay, thou didst not hnoiv The idiomatic 
form of this sentence is not easilj^ expiessed in a tianslation, which, if too 
exact, Tiill fail to show the true connection Ha\mg given the peiverse- 
ness of the people as a leason why they knew so much by pievious levela- 
tion, he now assigns it as a leason v by they knew so little ' These, although 
at fiist sight inconsistent statements, aie but \aiicd aspects of the same 
thing God had told them so much bofoiehand, lest they should ascribe 
the e\ont to othei causes Ho had told them no moie, because he knew 
that they would wickedly abuse his favoui In a ceitain souse, end to a 
ceitain extent, it was tiuo that they had heaid and known these things 
beforehand In another sense, and beyond that extent, it was equally true 
that they had neithci heaid nor known them This seems to be the tiue 
force* of the It was tiue that they had heard, but it was idso true that 
they had not heaid. The stuct sense of the clause is, hkeivise thou had^t 
not hecod, hheiLUie tJmi hadst not known , but as this foim of expiession is 
quite foieign fiom our idiom, nat/, may be substituted, not as a synonj^me, 
but an equivalent. The yea of the common version fails to indicate the 
ti'ue connection, by suggesting the idea of a climax lather than that of an 
antithesis, of something moie rather than of something dihbicnt — Likeime 
of oZd (or beforehand) time eai was not open, literally, did not open, the 
Hebrew usage comciding with the English in giving to this veib both a 
transitive and intransitive sense (For another clear example of the Litter, 
see belowq chap Ix 11 ) Vitiinga understands the whole of this fust 
clause as meanmg that they would not hear or know, but stopped their ears 
and minds against the levelation which was offered to them. For this sup- 
position be assigns a leason that is really conclusive ou the other side, mz, 
that the last danse desciibes them as tieacherous and disloyal, which he 
sajs would be unjust if they had no revelation to abuse. But this argument 
proceeds upon a false view as to the connection of the clauses It supposes 
the first to give a reason for the last, whereas the last givos a reason for the 
first. The sense is not, that because they w ould not heai or Ivnow what 
was revealed, God denounced them as tiaitois and apostates , but that 
because they were traitors and apostates, he would not allow them to hoar 
or know the things in question This construction is required by the 
{because) at the beginning of the second clause , by the words 1 1 neu , which, 
on the other supposition, aio unmeaning; and by the form nmn, which 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, have any other sense here but tlio strict 
one of the futuie, or of some tense involving the idea of futurity — I know 
thou iLilt, (oi I knew thou wouldest) act venj U cache) ou,sly Lowth sup- 
poses the emphatic repetition of the verb to express certainty latber than 
intensity, and both may be included, i e, both would perhaps bo unavoid- 
ably suggested by this foim of expiession to a Hebrew reader Bock’s trium- 

phant charge against the writer of the naivest self-contiadiction,” proceeds 
upon the false assumption that the conquest of Babylon by Cyius is the 
chief, or rather the sole subject of the prophecy, an ciioi which has been 
akeady moie than once exposed — And apostate (reliel, or deserter) //ow 
the womb was called to thee, i, e, this name was used in calling thee, or thou 
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wast called. Besides tlie idiom in the syntax, llieie is lioie aiiollior in- 
stance of tlie use of the \eil) call or iiajnc to expiess tiio real cliaractei. 
Tliey weie so called i e tlioy miglit ha^e been so, they deseived to be so 
(See above, chap i 26, \ol i, 2 > 02 ) — Iloie, asm chap xiii. 2, 24, most 
mteipicteis explain tho luomh as meaning Egypt, and Jeiome cauies tins 
idea so fai as to paiaphiase the voids thus, qnajido dc JUgypto hhetahiSj 
quasi meo leniie conceptu'^ es In all the cases, it seems fai moio natuiai 
to undei stand this tiaii of the dtsciiptiou as belonging lather to the sign 
than the thnig signified, as repiesentmg no specifie ciiciimstauee of time oi 
place in the histoi} of Isiael, but simply the infancy oi biith of the ideal 
person substituted foi him 

9 Fo? my name's Ha7i.Q Ahcn Ezia nudci stands tins to mean, foi the 
sale of my name by vhich ;sc are called , hut most mteipieters explain it 
as an equivalent but stiongei expiession than foi my own sahe, ioi the sake 
of the ie\ elation which I have alicady made of in> uvn attiibutes This 
explanation agiees well vith the language of \ci 11 beluv — I wi<l d^fer 
my anger. Liteiallv, it , but this would be equi\ocal m English. 

To avoid the equuoqiio, Yitimgi idopis the absuul tiaiislation, i mil 
lengthen (oi jnolong) nnj ;nise, which he explam> niy sa\iiig that a long face 
IS a sign of clemency oi mildness, and a s ‘Oit contiacted face ot angei , 
an opinion which appeals to have a« little foundation in ]divMogiiomy as in 
etymology It seems mo-t piobahlo that and the nostttls aie 

at most coiiateial deinatnes from to LieatLe. The common veision, 
I mlJ defci my anm , is appio’ved hv the Ldcst wiitcis, and confiimed not 
only by our famihai use of long and s/eir, in ceitam applications, as con- 
vextible teims, but also by the uuoqunocal analogy of the Gieok 
and the Latm lo7Vjanimis — And (/m) my jnaihel mil ^r^fNiin i^U) iomadi 
thee. Piaise is beie the paiallcl to name, and may be governed by 
repeated fiom the othei clause The moie obuous constiuction, which 
would make it dependent on the foliowung eib, is foi bidden by the accents, 
and yields no coheient sense Gesenius makes leflexive, oi at least 
supphes the refle:^ve pionoun aftei it [I q el ram myself ), but it is simpler 
to assume the same object (???y wiatli) in both clauses — The last words of 
the veise cxpiess the efiect to be pioduced, so as not to cut thee off, oi de- 
stioy thee 

10. Behold I hate melted thee. This is the original meaning of the 
woid ; but it IS commonly applied to the smelting of metals, and ma\ tlieie- 
fore be translated inoied oi Uicd thee — ^htd not mth silun Some lead 
t|DD3 [as $diei)j and othcis take the ^ itself as a paiticle of compaiison, or 
bimg out substantially the same sense hy lendeimg it with (i.e m company 
with) sihe>, 01 by moans of the same pioeess This is explained by Hitzig 
sti’ictly as donotmg that he had not hfceiallv melted them hke sihei, but only 
metaphorically m the fmnaeo of affiiction, an assuianco no more needed 
here than m any othei case of figuiative language. Apait from these inter- 
pretations, w’hioh assume the sense liAe stive?, the opinions of interpreters 
have been divided chiefly between two. The fiist of these explains the 
Piophet’s woids to mean, ?iof fo? silvet (or monej), but giatuitously This 
IS ceitainly the meaning of m a number of places , but it seems to be 
entnely mappiopiiate w^hen speaking of affliction, which is lather aggravated 
than leheved by the idea of its bemg giatuitous, i e. for nothing. The 
other explanation, and the one now commonly adopted, takes the sense to 
be, not tilth sdve? e. pure metal) as the result of the piocess This 
agrees well with the context, which makes the want of merit on the part of 
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Isiael continually piominent. It also coi responds exactly to the other 
clause, I have chosen thee (not in wealth, oi power, or honour, but) in the 
furnace of ajflicUon, The explanation of Wni as synonymous with 
IS entii ely gratuitous. There is no woid the sense of which is more detei- 
minately fixed by usage The reason given by Gesenius tor making 
01 the primaiy meaning of this veib, without a single instance to establish 

it, IS the extraoidmary one that trial must precede choice, which assumes 
the %eiy q^uestion in dispute, 'viz.,.that *^0? means to tiy at all, a fact which 
cannot be sustained by Aramean analogies, m the teeth of an invariable 
Hebiew usage. But even if the method of arriving at this sense were less 
objectionable than it is, the sense itself would still be less appropriate and 
expiessive than the common one I have proved theo in the furnace of 
affliction, means I have afflicted thee ; but this is saying even less than the' 
fiist clause, whatever sense may there be put upon It is not very 

likely that the Piophet simply meant to say, I Itaie aiflicted thee in laiUt I 
hai e afflicted thee. It is certainly more piobable, and moie in keeping with 
the context and his whole design, to undei stand him as saying, I have found 
no meiit in thee, and have chosen thee in the extieme of degradation and 
affliction. If the furnace of affliction was designed to have a distmct his- 
toiical meaning, it pi obably refers not to Babylon, but Egj'pt, whi^ph is 
repeatedly called an non furnace This would agree exactly with the re- 
presentations elsewhere made respecting the election of Israel in Egypt 

11 Fo7 my om sake^ foi my oiin sake^ I xiill do — what is to be done. 
This IS commonly restricted to the restoration of the Jews from exile , but 
this specific application of the pionuse is not made till afterwards. The 
terms aie comprehensive, and contam a statement of the general doctrine, 
as the sum ot the whole argument, that what Jeho'\ah does for his own 
people, IS 111 truth done not for any merit upon then part, but to protect 
ins own divine honour — For lioio mil it he ptofaned^ This may either 
mean, How greatly would it be profaned f oi. How can I suffer it to be 
piofaned^ Gesemus anticipates honoiit from the other clause, but most 
mteipieters make name the subject of the verb, a combination which occuivS 
in se'^eial other places. (See Lev. xviu 21, xix 22, Ezek xxxvi. 20 — 
And my yloiy (or honoui) to anothei uill I not (jiie, as he must do if his 
enemies eventually tiiumph over his own people. The same words, with 
the same sense, occur above in chap xln. 8. 

12 Hen) ken unto me, 0 Jacob, and Isuiel my called, I am He, I am 
the Fust, also I the Last A lenewed assurance of his ability and wilhng- 
ness to execute his piomises, the latter bemg implied in the phiase my called, 
i e. specially elected by me to extraordinary privileges. The threefold 
lepetition of the pronoun I is supposed by some of the older writers to 
contain an allusion to the Tiinity, of which inteipretation Yitiinga wisely 
says, quam mediiahonem hoc loco non logeo ?ieque Qejello I am He is under- 
stood by the latei wiiteis to mean, I am the Being in question, or it is, I 
that am the Fust and the Last. The older wiiteis give the a more 
emphatic sense, as meaning, He that really exists — Lowth supplies my 
servant after Jacob, on the authoiity of one manusciipt and two old edi- 
tions. On like authoiity he changes into the simple conj'unctive 
which he says is moie pioper. — Compaie with this veise chap. di. 4, xlui. 
10, xliv. 0. 

13. Also my hand founded the earth, and my nqht hand spanned the 
Imvens» The foice ot the seems to be this, Not only am I an Eternal 
Being, but the Cieator of the heavens. Hand and ught hand is meioly a 
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poetical or rhetorical variation — The Septuagmt rendeis nrian krssiojff.. 
by assimilation to the parallel term founded. The Yulgate has menm eM 
\^hicli IS approved by Eamchi The Chaldee buspendud, vhich may bt 
taken either stiictly, or in the sense of halmued^ ueKjhed Abeu Ezia, 
followed by most modem ’^viiteis, makes it mean expanded, which explana- 
tion is confirmed by the S}iiac analogy, and by the paiallol passage chap, 
li, 13, wheie the founding of the eaith is connected with the spieading of 
the skies, and the latter expressed by the unambiguous woid ntSiD Luzzatto 
points out a like combination of the deii\ative nouns m 1 Kings vii 9 — 
Yitimga constiues like an ablatne absolute in Latin {xne voemte), 

and the same sense is given, with a difieience of form, in the English Yei- 
siou {ixhen I call) But in Hobiew" usage, the pionoun and paiticiple thus 
combined aie employed to expiess present and continuous action, I [am ) 
calluK}, i,e I habitually call The woids aie not thoiefoie natuially 
applicable to the original ci cation (Z called), as Coccems, Gesenius, and 
others explain them, but must eithoi be refuiied, with lumchi, to the 
constant exertion of cieati\o powei in tue conseivation of the universe, oi, 
with Yitiinga and most latei wuiteis, to the authoiity of the Creator over 
his cieatuies as his instiuments and seiwants. 1 call to them (summon 
them), and they mil bland up tcnjethc) (i e, all, without exception) This 
agrees well with the usage of the phiase to bland hepxe, as expressing the 
attendance of the seivant on his mastei. (See, for example, 1 Kings x\ii. 
1,) The same two ideas of cieation and soivice aio connected in Ps cm. 
90, 91 The exelusi\o lefeience of the whole \ei'-o to cieation, on the 
othei hand, is favouied by the analogy of Eom iv. 17, and Col i 17, — 
For the difieient expicssions heie used see abo'se, chap xl. 22, xlii 5, 
xliv 24, xlv 12. 

14. Abbemhle you) sell es, all of you, and heai f The object of addiess is 
Israel, according to the common supposition, but more piobably the heathen. 
Who among them, i,e, the false gods or their piophets, hath declared (pre- 
dicted) these things, the whole senes of events which had been cited to de- 
monstrate the divine foieknowledge Jehovah hub him, i e, Israel, and 
to shew his love, he mil do his pJcabiue (execute his puipose) in Babylon, 
and his (Jehovah’s) aim (shall be upon) the Chaldees This explanation, 
which IS given by J. H Michaeks, seems to answ^er all the conditions of 
the text and context. Most inteipieteis, however, make the clause lefei 
to Cyias, and tianslate it thus, “He whom Jehovah loves shall do his 
pleasuie in Babylon, and his aim (^ e exeicise his power, oi execute his 
vengeance) on the Chaldees ” imother constiuction of the last woids 
makes them mean that “he (Cyius) shall he his aim (< the aim of 
Jehovah) against the Chaldees ” But foi this use of aim theie is no satis- 
factory analogy Kochei supposes it to mean that “ the Chaldees (shall 
be) his aim,” m alksion to the aid which Cyius lecened horn Gobryas 
and Gadates, as related m the fouith book of the Cu'opaedia Yitrmga is 
inchned to assume an aposiopesis, and to lead, “ his arm (shall conquer or 
destioy) the Chaldees ” Abeu Ezia lofeis both the suffixes to Cyius, who 
IS then said to do his own pleasuie upon Babvlon — Otheis lefei both to 
God (his pleasure and his aim) , but most mteipieteis take a middle couise, 
lefeiimg one to each 

15 I, I, have spolen {i e piedicted); I have aho called him (effectually 
by my piOMdence) , 1 haie In ought him (into existence, oi into public view^) , 
and he pi ospered his way. The lefeience of the last veib to Jehovah as its 
subject involves a haish enallage personas, which Yitimga and others avoid 
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l)y maiiiig tile Terb neuter or mtimsitwej his way prospers. But 1*^1 is 
feminme, not onty m gcncial usage, but m combmation with this veiy ^erb 
(Judges xvm, 5j The safe lido is, moieovei, to gi\o Hiphil an active 
sense -^hcrevei it is possible The tiuo solution is to male Cjins or Israel 
the subject, and to undeihtand the phiase as meaning, he makes his oion 
way p7osj)e)ouSj i e piospois in it. (CompaiePs i 3, and Hengstonbag’s 
Commentaiy on the Psalms, vol i p. 17 ) 

10 iJiaio ncai unto me t As Jeho\ah is confessedly the speakoi in the 
foiegoing and the following context, and as similai language is expicssly 
asciibed to him in chap xlv. 19, Calvin and Gesonius logard it as most 
natuial to make these his woids likewise, assuming a tiansition in the last 
clause fiom Jeho'^ahto the Piophet, who theie desciibcs himself as sent 
by Joho\ah Instead of this distinction between the cl.iuscs, Jaichi and 
Kosenmullei suppose tho peison ol the Piophet and of God to be confused 
in both. Hitzig and Knobcl follow some of the othci Jewish waiters in 
making the whole verse the woids of Isaiah Yitiinga and Hendeison agiee 
with Athanasius, Augustin, and other Fatheis, who leconcile the clauses by 
making Chiist the spcakci Those who believe that he is elsewhere mtio- 
duced in this same book, can ha\e no dildculty m admitting a hjpothesis, 
which reconciles the dnme and human altiibutos lefeiicd to in the sentence, 
as^belongmg to one peison, — Hear this j notjiom the herjinmng in seriet 
have I sjjoken S^e abo\e, on chap xlv 19 — Fiom the time of 'its hemg* 
(Ecolampadius lefeis this to the eternal counsel of Jehovah , but Yitiinga 
wollobseives that usage has uppiopiiated to oxpiess the execution, not 
the foimation oi the divine puipose. Biontms supposes an allusion to the 
exodus fiom Egypt and a compaiison betw’eeii it and the dcli^eiance fiom 
Bab\ion, but this is wholly fanciful and aibitiaiy The labbins, with as 
little leason, make it mean, smee the beginning of my mmistiy, since I 
assumed the piophotic office. But most luteipicteis lelei the suffix (^^) to 
tne laifaipg uj) ot C^ius and the whole senes of events connected with it, 
which foimed the subject of the piophecios m question (See above, chap, 
xl^i 11 ) — Since ^those events began to take place, I uas Owe. Lowdh 
proposes to lead and to tianslate the phiase, 1 had deaecd it But the 
obT ious analogs of Piov nii 27 is of itself sufficient to establish the Masoietic 
reading Those who icgaid these as the woids of Isaiah, undeistand them 
to mean that he had pied^cted them, or as Knobcl expi esses it, that he was 
present as a public speakei Those who lefei tho woids to the Son of God 
specifically, make the ^elS8 substantially identical in meaning with the one 
m imovoibs just lefened to, which the chinch m eveiy age has been very 
much of one mind in apjpl^mg to the second poison of the Godhead as tho 
hypostatical wisdom of the Fathei Those who take tho woids moio 
generally as the language of Jehovah, undeistand him to decLac that these 
events had not occiuied wathout his knowledge oi his agenev, that ho was 
piesent, cognizant, and active, in the whole afiair. Thus £ii this last 
h;^othesis must be allowed to bo the simplest and most natural Tho 
difficulties which attend it aiise wholly fiom what follows— now. 
Inis seems to be m evident antithesis to or to nnvn the latter 
being the most obvious because it is the neai-est antecedent —TAc Laid 
Jehovah hath sent me Those who regaid Isaiah as the speakoi in the whole 
verse, imdei stand this clause to mean, that as ho had spoken before by divine 
authority and inspuation, he did so still Those who icfer tho fiist clause 
simply to Jehovah, without lofeiencc to pcisonal distinctions, are undei tho 
necessity of heie assuming a tiansiUon to the language of tho Piophet 
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himsolf The thud hypothesis, which makes the Sm of God the b^ieaker, 
undci stands both clauses in their stiiet sense as denoting his eteinily on one 
hand, and his mission on the other The sending of the Son by the Father 
IS a standing for n oi speech in Scriptiiie (^Exod xxiii. 20, Isa Ixi 1, 
MaL ill 1, John m 34, xvii. 3, Heb iii. 1 )—And Jus Sjm it It has long 
been a subject of dispute whether these woids belong to the subject oi the 
object of the veib Juith sent The English Yeision lemoves all ambiguity 
by changing the collocation of the woids [iJie Loid (Jod and Ins Spiiit Jtath 
sent me). The same sense is gnen m the Yulgato (t^ spa it us ejus)^ \\hiie 
the coincidence of the nominative and accusative (rd * 7 ^i makes the 
Septuagint no less ambiguous than the oiiginal With the Latin and 
English agice Galvin, EosenmuUei, Fmhieit, and H^ndeweik Yitrmga, 
Henderson, and Knobel, a'^upt Oiigeii s mtei pi elation d 

•Traryjo, rbv curr.ooi Kat ro dyiov ^vzj/j^cf) Gebenius and the (dhei modern 
Geimans change the foim of cxpiession by in<?eiting the picpf»siiion uitli, 
which, however, is intended to lopiesent the Spiiit not as the scndei but as 
one ot the things sent — The exogcticil quest’on is not one oi mach im- 
poitance, because both the senses Melded aie consistent nith the usage of 
the Sciiptuies, and the ambiguity may le intended to let both suggest 
themselves As a giammatical question, it is haid to be decided fiom 
analogy , because, on either supposition 'Jnni cannot bo consiieiod as holding 
its legulai position in the sentence, but must be legiirded as an attei thought. 
The main pioposition is, ilie Loid UoJ hath sent me The supplcmentaiy 
expicssion and his Spini mav be mtioduced, without absmditv or any 
violation of the lules of syntax, eithei heioie the voih oi aftci it Meie 
usage therefoie leases the question undeeuhd — As httle can it bo deta- 
mmod by the context oi the paiallelisms. The aigument, which some urge, 
that the Binrit is never said to send the' Son, takes foi gi anted that the lattei 
IS the speakei, an assumption which precludes any inference fiom the lan- 
guage of this clause m pi oof of that position Those, on the othor hand, 
who considei these the woids of Isaiah, aiguo m favoui of the othei con- 
struction, that the Spiiit is said to send the prophets — On the whole this may 
be faiily leprosented as one of the most doubtful questions of constiuction in 
the hook, and the safest course is either to admit that both ideas were meant 
to be suggested, although piobablv m ditfeient dcgiees, or else to iaH back 
upon the geneial lule, though liable to numbeiless exceptions, that the 
piefeieuce is due to the neaiest antecedent oi to that constiuction which 
adheies most closely to the actual collocition of the w^oids The applica- 
tion of this pimciple in this case would decide the doubt m fa^oni of the 
pi evading modem doctime, that Jehovah had sent the pcison speaking and 
endued him with his Spnit, as a necessai} piepaiation ioi the w oik to which 
he was appointed Beck’s lidicuious asseition, that the wiitcr is hue guilty 
of the folly of appealmg to his present prediction of events alieady past as a 
proof of his divine legation, only shews the falsehood of the ciuient notion 
that the object of address is tho Jewish people at the peiiod of the exile, 
and its subject the Mctoiies of Cyius 

17 Thus sailli Jehoiah^ thy Fiedeemei^ the Holy One of LiaeJ (see the 
same prefatory foimulas above, chap xli 14, xlm IL), I am Jehovah thy 
God (or I Jehovah am thy God), teaching ihee to pi o fit (oi I, Jehovah, thy 
God, am teaching thee to profit), Hendcison’s voision, 1 teach, does not 
convoy the precise force of the original, which is expressive of continued 
and habitual mstiuction, and the same remaik applies to the participle in 
the othei clause. To piojit, e. to be piofitahle to thyself, to piovide for 
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tliy o^n safety and prosponty, or as Coceems phrases it, tihi conmU>e. 
Ttoe seems to be a refeience, as Yitimga snggests, to the miprohUbleness 
so often charged upon false gods and their worship. (See chap xliv 10. 
xlv 19 Jei. 11 11 )—Leadmii thee (liteially, malmg thee to tread) in the 
way thou ■dialt go The elhpsis of the lektive is just the same as in fami- 
liar Eii'dish The lutiue includes the ideas of obligation and necessity, 
withonr expiessmg tliem directly , the piecise sense ^ woids is, the 
way thou lult (jo if ihou desiiest to piofit Augusti and Ewald make it 
present {yocst) , but this is at the same time less exact and less expiessmu 
— J H Mieliaelis undeistands these as the woids ot Chiist, the teaching 
mentioned as the teaching of the gospel, the way, the way of salvation, &c. 
To all this the woids aie legitimately applicable, but it does not loiiow 
that the;v weie specihcally meant to convey this idea to the leadei. 

18 J D Michaehs suggests the possibility of leading a foim in 
which the negative ^ occuis, according to the Masoia, thnty-hve times m 
the Old Testament The fiist clause would then contain a diiect negation, 
thou hast not attended In his version, however, he adheies to the Maso- 
rctic pointing, and tianslates the woid as a conditional paiticle (wenn att 
doch\ \vbicb IS also lecogmsed by Wmei as the piimaiy meaning of the 
woid, although Gosemus and Ewald leveise the oidor of deduction, making 
f/ a secondaiy sense of the optative particle 0 that ’ The foimer supposi- 
tion may be illustiated by oui own collo(iuial expression, 'if it ueie only so 
and so, impljung a desire that it weie so The veib which follows is com- 
monly taken m the wide sense of attending^ that of listening being looked 
upon as a specific application of it Yitimga here tianslates it, aminum 
adveitmes, J. H Mithaolis, with moie legaid to usage, aures et ammum 
It may be questioned, howevei, whethei thoio is any clear case of its being 
used without explicit le^eicnce to heaiing. If not, this must be regarded 
as the proper meaning, and the wider sense considered as implied but not 
expressed, Bosenmuller, Hitzig, Hendeweik, and Knobel, understand this 
veib as lefeiiing to the future , 0 that thou ivouldst heaiKen to niy coWf 
mandiveutb ' But the only instance which they cite of this use of the 
piffitoiite (Isa Ixni 19), even if it did not admit (as it evidently does) of the 
other explanation, could not be set off against the settled usage of the 
language, w’hich refcis with the piseterite to past time. (See Ewald s 
Giammar, <5 605, and Noidheimei, § 1078) Accordingly Mauiei, De 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius (though less explicitly), agree with 
the oldei wiiteis m explaining it to mean, 0 that thou hadst hearkened to 
my commandments t The objection, that this does not suit the context, is 
entirely unfounded. Nothing could well he more appiopiiate at the close of 
this diusion of the prophecies, than such an affecting statement of the truth, 
so fiequently piopounded in didactic foim already, that Israel, although 
the chosen people of Jehovah, and as such seemo from total rum, was and 
was to be a sufl[eiei, not horn any want of faithfulness or care on God’s 
pait, but as the necessaiy fiuit of his own imperfections and corruptions 
— The Yav conveisive introduces the apodosis, and is equivalent to then, 
as used in English foi a similai iiuipose Those w^ho rofei the fiist clause 
to the present or the futuie, give the second the form of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, then would thy peace he like a ‘tiver, the others more correctly 
that of the plupeifect, then had thy peace been (01 then would thy peace have 
leen) as a Jiver The stiict sense of the Hebrew, is the river ^ which 
Yitringa and otheis undei stand to mean the Euphrates m particular, with 
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whoso imiiiclations, as well as with its ordinaiy flow, iho Prophet’s ongmal 
loaders woie familiar. It seoms to be moie natmal, howc^ei, to logard 
the aiticle as pointing out a definite class of objects lather than an indm- 
dual, and none the less because the parallel expression is the 6ea, w’hich 
some, with wanton violence, apply to the Euphrates also — Veace is heio 
used in its wide sense of prosperity oi lather peace, in the restiicted 
sense, is used to repiesent all kindred and attendant bles&mgs The 
paiallei teim ughteoumess adds moral good to naturul, and supplies the 
indispensable condition without which the other cannot be enjoyed After 
the vaiious affectations of the modem Geiman writois m distorting this 
and similar expiessions, it is leficshing to find Ewald, and even Hende- 
'weik, returning to the old and simple veision, JPeace and Biqhteomness, 
The ideas suggested by the figme of a iivei, aie abundance, peipetuity, 
and freshness, to w^hich the waves of the sea add tho'^e ot \astness, depth, 
and contmual succession. 

19 Then should have been hie the stmd thy se d, a common Scriptural 
evpiession for gi eat multitude, with special leieience, m this case, to the 
promise made to Abraham and Jacob (Gen x\ii 17, xxxii 12), the paitial 
accomplishment of which (2 Sam x\ii 11) is not inconsistent with the 
thought heie expiessed, that, in the case supposed, it would ha\e betn fai 
more ample and conspicuous Hcie, as in chap xliv 3, Knobei under- 
stands by seed oi offspung, the mdnidual members of the nation as d s- 
tjnguished fiom the aggregate body But the image is rathei that of a 
parent (here the patiiarch Jacob) and his peisonal descendants — And the 
issues (or offspnnq) of thy bowels (an eq[ui\alcnt expiession to thy seed) — 
Of the next word, riW, theie aie two mteipietations. The Taigum, the 
Vulgate, and tlife labbins, give it the sense ot stones, pebbles, giavel, and 
make it a poetical equivalent to sand J I> Michaelis and most of the 
later Geimans make it an equnalent to -with a feminine termination, 
because figuiatively used. The antithesis is then between thy bowels 
and %ts bowels, viz. those of the sea , and the whole clause, supplying the 
ellipsis, will read thus, the of spring of thy boitels like {the of spring of) 
%ts bowels, m allusion to the ^ast mcroase of fishes, which J D. Michaehs 
illustrates by saying that the whale leases enough of its natural food, 
the herring, to supply all Euiope with it daily. Ewald has returned 
to the old interpretation, which he defends fiom the ehaige of being 
purely conjectural, bj tiacing both and TllJ/D to the radical idea of 
softness, the one being applied to the soft mwaid parts of the body, the 
other to the soft fine particles of sand oi gia^el We mav then lefor 
the suffix, not to the remoter antecedent CJJ, hut to the neirei — His 

name We must either suppose an abrupt transition horn the second to 
the third person, oi make seed the antecedent of the pronoun, which is 
harsh in itself, and rendered moie so bv the intervening pluial foims. 
Lowth as usual lestoies uniformity by reading thy name on the authority 
of the Septuagint version Vitiinga supposes a paiticuiar allusion to genea- 
logical tables and tbe custom of erasing names horn them under ceitain 
ciicumstances. But all the requisitions of the text are answered by the 
common understanding of name, in such connections, as equivalent to 
memory. The excision or destruction of the name from before God is 
expressive of entire exteimination — The precise sense of the futures m this 
clause IS somewhat dubious, Most interpieters assimilate them to the 
futures of the foregomg clause, as m the English Yeision {should not have 
been cut off nor destroyed). Those who understand the first clause as 
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etpros&iBg a 'v.jsli in i elation to the pie.^ent oi tlie mtuio, mal^e tliib kbt a 
pioiiiise, citlio absolute \his na^ie shall not le cut ofj) or conditional Qus 
name should not be cut oj^) Noi is tins diiect cousti notion of the labt 
clause meonsi&tont ^\ith the old luteipi etation of the fii&t, as we maj sup- 
pose that tlk aliei \\ishing that the people had escaped the stiokes 

proTohed h\ tlnii inKputies, declaios that c’ven now they shall not be entTicly 
destioTed This is pieeneh the sense given to the clause in the Septua- 
gint ( oj 6 : arr/sTrai), and is locommended by t^o consideiations * fiist, 
the absence of the Yav com ei sue, which m the othei clause may indicate 
an indueit coubtinttiou , and secondly, its perfect agieement with the 
whole dill!; oF the passage, and the analogy of otlieis like it, whe^e the 
e' 2 >knatien of the si'llciings of the people as the limt of thoir own sin is 
combined ^ith a ^nomise of exemption fiom complete dcstiiiction 

20 Go lodli pom Jkfhel ' This is a jnedittion of the dchveiaiice fiom 

Bahvion clothed in the foim of an eihoitetion to escape fiom it We 
have no light to assume a capiicious chinge of subject, oi a want of all 
coheience with what goes hefoie The conroction may be thus stated 
Aftei the gcnexal iqiioof and pioniise of the nineteenth verse, ho lecuis to 
the gieat example of deliveiance so often intioduccd before As if he had 
said, Israel, notwithstanding his unwoithincss, shall be piesei’^ed , even in 
extiemity his God will not foisake him , even fiom Babylon he shall be 
dehveied — and then turning in piophetic vision lo the futuie exiles, he 
invites them to come foitb — Flee pom the Chasdm (oi Chaldees\ f 
Yitimga, Gesemiis, and most othei wiiteis, supply befoie or 

regard the lattei as itself the name of the countiy (See above, on chap 
xlvn. 1 ) But Mauier well says that he sees no reason why wo may not 
hcie retain the ]pj.opci meaning of the plural, and translate, flee ye pom the 
ChaldeanSf which is piecisely the common English voision of the clause 

a voice of Joy The last woid piopeily denotes a jo}diil shout, and 
not aiticulate song The whole phiase means, with the sound oi noise of 
such a shout It has been made a question whethei these woids aie to be 
connected with what goes befoie oi with what follows Gesenius and 
Hendew'eik iuefci the foimei, moat mteqneteis the lattoi , but Yitiinga 
thinks the Mw'soxcfic accents weie mtended to connect it equally with both 
paits of the context, as in chap xl 3 — Tell this, cause it to he lieaid. 
The Hohiew collocation (tell, anise to be hand, tins) cannot be letained in 
English. Utter it (cause it to go foith) even to the end of the eaith. Com- 
pare chap, xlii 10, xliii 6 ^'ay ye, Jehovah hath redeemed Im servant 
Jacob. The piesent foim, adopted by J D. Michaelis and August!, is not 
only unnecessaiy but mjuiioiis to the effect These aie woids to be uttered 
aftei the event ; and the pieterite must theiefore be stiictlyundei stood, as 
it IS by most mteipieteis The deliverance from Babylon is heie lefeirod 
to, only as one gieat example of the geneial tmth that God saves his people, 

21 And they tlmsfed not in the deseit (thiough which) he made them go 
The fianslation of the veibs as futuies, by J H Michaclis and Hitzig, is 
entiiely ungiammatical and inconsistent with the obvious intention of'^the 
writei to piesent these as the woids of an annunciation aftei the event 
The present foim, adopted by J I) Michaelis and the latci Geimans, 
although less eiionecus, is a needless and enfeebling evasion of the fine 
tense, w^hich is pmely desciiptive. Watei pom a lock he made io flow for 
them; and he clave the loik and uateis gushed out Theie is evident 
refeience heie to the miraculous supply of water m the journey throuoh the 
wilderness. (Exod. xvii. G, Num. xx 11, Ps. ixxviii. 16.) It might even 
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sccm as if tlic \siiU‘r meant to state these facts hisiinicela Ha» h uf h 
"v^onld be the simplei exposition of his -swords, which wxaild tlun coidaiu a 
lefeience to the exodus fiom E^\]A, as the gioat hl^ 1 oncaI tMOoplr nf 
delueiaiKC As if ho had said, Relate how God of old k deemed f,ci- 
waiit Jacob out ol Ej^ypt, and led him through the wihhincs^s, and slalel 
his thnst With \va^ei fiom the solid ruck. ]Vrost inteqne(eis, henw \er, tun 
agieod 111 applying the woids to the delnoianee fiom Bahjlon. Kumhi 
uiideistaiids the languuge stiictlj, and t*\pics'^es his surpiiso that no 

account of this gioal niiiacle left on recoid by E/ra or an\ other 

mspiitd hibtoiiiin (Teseniin^ snoii'« at flie Jlablan s naiie'r, but thinks li 
matched by the simplicity of some CliiNban \ait^i-' who know i ot what lo 
make of ideal anticipations which weic m\ci ueli^ed. PtihapN, howeu^i. 
the absuidity is not altogetlnr on tie h>\ svUio iniaurs^ it to lie. 

lumehi was 1 gilt in assuming, that i+’thc ihJii and tiie ma-vh h4,>te^di the 

wilderness woio liteiil (a supposition com n on b) (iLsnu,!^ kicwlf), 
then the accompanying ciicum^tam < s must n a d et ,^4}. taih/u 
likewise, unless thtie be something m the ^ xi it^ d -n .lake’bj tlto eon- 
traiy Unless we aie pitpaied to a=?sum( an uiationa’ n. of 

language, setting aU mteipietition at d. dance, om ('idy to 

conclude, on the one hand, thi^ I^anli meant to loirted a n xiacalous 
supply of wtitoi dmmg the lomm-^ fivm Binyioa to Jcu^alem, ur iln,t 
the whole desciiption is a iiguiulive one, mean ng s!mp!\ that tit* yyoudeiN 
of the exodus sbouhl be lenewmd Against tlu toiuai is tlm mlonce of 
histmy, alh^god by Fimcbi , against the kitten nethinu Iiui th^ tbienono 
conclusion that this and other hke passages ma^l lelate cxcia'-ivcH to 
Babydon and the letum fiom exile 

22 Theie is no jy^ace, saith JtLovah, to the xl id ah The mtaniugof 
this sentence, in itselt consideied, is too eleai to be disputed There is 
moie doubt as to its connection witJi whut goes betbie That it is a meio 
aphoiism, added to this long discour<!e, Ike a H'Oial to an anenent fable, 
can only satisfy the minds of those who look upon the whole book as a 
senes of detaeheel and incoLeient senteni'os Vastly moie lational is the 
opinion, now the cmieiit one among mtoipretus* that this ver?t was 
intended to lestiict the opciation of tne ioiegoing piomi^^es iu tiue beliey'ers, 
or the gemvne Isiael , as it he had sa.d Ad tLxS wiU God ticcomphsh for 
his people, hut not foi the wicked among them The giaiid eunclusion to 
which all tends is, that God i^ all and man noth ng . that eyen the chostii 
people must be sufteieis, because ikey me binneis ; tkat peculmr iUvoiii 
conieis no immunity to sm 01 eyemption iiom le&pun^lbllil^ , but that eyen 
m the Isiael of God and the enjoyment of the mo^t extuuudinmy pii\i- 
legos, it still lemains lor eyei true that ‘‘ theic is iaO pt' <•« to the wicked.’* 


CHAPTEE XLIX 

This chaptei, like the whole enis.on s’.hieh it miiudm e*» ha^ loi it'> gieut 
theme the 1 elation of the ehuick to the yvtuid u* of Isiael to tile Gentile^ 
The relation of the foimei to Jehoyah is of couise still kept in Mew, but 
wuth less exclusiy e pi < eminence than m the F n st Pai t t<?hap. xl -xIm n > . The 
doctrine there established and illustrated, as to the mutual 1 elation of the 
body and the head, is heie assumed as the basis ot moie espLcii teachings 
mth lespect to then joint relation to the world and the gieat dtsign uf then 
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'^ocafion Tliere is not so mucli a change of topics as a change in their 
1 dative position and piopoitions 

The chapter opens with an exhibition of the Messiah and his people, under 
one ideal peison, as the gicat appointed Teachei, Apostle, and Eestoror of 
the apostate nations, veis* 1-9 This is followed by a piomiso of divine 
piotection and of glonous cnlaigement, attended by a joyous revolution in 
the state of the whole voild, -sers 10-18 The doubts and apprehensions 
of the chinch herself aie twice lecited undci different forms, vers 14 and 
24, and as often met and silenced, fiist by lopeated and still stronger pro- 
mises of God’s unchanging love to his people and of their glonous enlargo- 
nunt and success, veis 15-23 , then by an awful thieatenmg of destruc- 
tion to their enemies and h.s, veis 25, 26 

1 Ileajlen ye tslauch unto me^ and attend ye natiomfrom afar. Here, 
as in chap vh 1, he turns to the Gentiles and addresses them diioctly 
Thcie IS the same diversity in this case as the explanation of Some 

give it the vague sense of nations, otheis that of distant nations, while J D, 
Michaelis again goes to the opposite extieme by making it mean Europe 
and Asia Mmor. Intei mediate between these is the meaning coasts, ap- 
pioved by Ewald and otheis But there seems to be no sufficient reason 
lor departing horn the sense of islands, which may he considered as a 
poetical repiesentative of foieign and especially of distant nations, although 
not as diiectly expiessing that idea — Focm ajas is not merelva^ a distance 
{although this explanation might, in case of necessity, he justified by usage), 

1 ut suggests the idea of attention homg dravn to a central point fiom other 
points around Jehoxak fiom the uomh hath called me, fiom the houels 
of my mothei he hath mentioned my name (or literally, caused it to be re- 
membered). This does not necessarily denote the literal piediction of an 
indnidual bv name befoie his birth, although, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
there may be an intentional allusion to that circumstance, involved m the 
videi meaning of the woids, viz that of personal election and designation 
to office ^ itiinga s explanation of jtOUD as meaning befoie birth, is not 
only unauthorized, but as gratuitous as Noyes’s euphemistic paiaphrase, 
2)1 my leiy childhood. The expiession fiom the womb maybe either in- 
clusive of the period before biith, or lestiicted to the actual vocation of the 
speaker to his providential work — The speaker m this and the following 
verses is not Isaiah, either as an individual or as a lepresentative of the 
Xnophets geneially, on either of which suppositions the terms used are in- 
appropriate and extiavagant. Neither the piophets as a class, nor Isaiah 
as a single prophet, had been entrusted with a message to the Gentiles In 
favour of supposing that the speaker is Israel, the chosen people, there aie 
vanous considerations, but especially the aid which this hj’pothesis affoids 
m the intei pi etation of the thud verse. At the same time there aie clear 
indications that the words are the wouls of the Messiah These twm most 
plausible interpretations may be leconciled and blended, bv assuming that 
in this case, as in chap xlii 1, the ideal speaker is the Messiah considered 
as the head of his people and as foimmg with them one complex person, 
accoidmg to the canon of Tichomus alieady quoted, de Chisto et Coipoie 
ejxts Ecclesia tanquam de iina peisona inScnjititia scepius mentionem fieii, 
cm qucEdam tiihuuntiu quee tantam in Caput, quaidam qua: tantnm in Cot pus 
competimt, qva:dam veto m utnimque. The objections to this assumption 
heie aie foi the most pait negative and supeificial That of Hengstenheig, 
that if this were the true interpretation heie, it would admit of being cairied 
out elsewheie, is really a stiong pi oof of its tiuth , as we have seen con- 
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elusive reasons, independently of tins ease, to explain the parallel passage 
in chap xlii 1 on piecisoly the same piinciple. The whole question as to 
the subjects and connections of these Latei Prophecies has made a veiy 
sensible advance towards satisfactoij solution since the date of the Chris- 
tology, as may be learned by compaimg the geneial analysis and special 
expositions of the lattei with the coiiesponding passages of Htiveiniek and 
Drechsler. If, as we have seen cause to believe, the giand theme of this 
whole book is the church, in its relation to its Hoad and to the Woild, the 
anterior presumption is no longei agamst but decidedly in favour of the 
refeience of this verse to the Head and the Body as one person, a roference 
confiimed, as we shall see, by clear Now Testament authonty 

2 And he hath placed (i e rendered oi made) my mouth like a sharp 
siiord By mouth w’e aie of couise to undei stand speech, discourse The 
compaiison is repeated and explained m the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12) : 

The word of God is quick and poveiful, and sharper than any two-edged 
swoid, piercing even to the dmdmg asundei of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a disceiner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heait,” In both cases these qualities are predicated, not of litoial speech 
merely, but of the instruction of which it is the natural and common mstru- 
ment. As tropical parallels, Lowth lefeis to Pmdai’s fiequent description 
of hiS verses as daits, but especially to the famous panegyric of Eupolis on 
Pericles, that he alone of the oiatois left a sting in those who heaid him {[img 
Tuv 09jrogwv rd xsvrgov syrccrsKsiirs roTg azpocoju^syo/g) — In the shadow of his 
hand he hid me It has been made a question whether in the shadow of his 
hand means in his hand or under it, and if the latter, whether there is re- 
feionce to the usual position of the sword-belt, or to the concealment of the 
drawn sw'^ord or dagger undei the arm or in the sleeve. Most mterpreters, 
however, prefer the obvious sense, in the protection of his hand, or rather 
in its darkness, since the reference is not so much to safety as to conceal- 
ment. Thus understood, the figure is appropriate not only to the peisonal 
Messiah, but to the ancient chuich, as his precursoi and representative, 
in which high character it was not known for ages to the nations. — And he 
placed me for (that is, rendered me, or, used me as) a polished arrow. 
This is the parallel expression to the first member of the other clause. 
What is there called a sword is heie an arrow The essential idea is of 
course the same, viz. that of penetiatmg powei, but perhaps with an ad- 
ditional allusion to the directness of its aim and the swiftness of its jdight. 
The common version shaft is not entirely accurate, the Hebrew woid denot- 
ing stiictly the metallic head of the arrow The Septuagint gives the 
sense of chosen or elect, which is retained by Yitnnga ; but most inter- 
preters prefer the sense of polished, which is near akm to that of sharpened, 
sharp — In his giuvei he has hid me This is the correspondmg image to 
the hiding m the shadow of God’s hand. It is still more obvious in this 
case that the mam idea meant to be conveyed is not protection but conceal- 
ment. The archer keeps the aiiow in his quiver not merely that it may be 
safe, but that it may be leady for use and unobser\ed until it is used. 

8 And he (Jehovah) said to me, Thou art my servant, i. e my instru- 
ment or agent constituted such for a specific and important purpose. In 
this same character both Israel and the Messiah have before been introduced. 
There is therefore the less reason for giving any other than the stnet 
sense to the words which follow, Israel in whom 1 will he glorified or glorify 
myself The version I will glory seems madequate, and not sufficiently 
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sustained by usage Gescnius, unable to reconcile this foim of address 
witli the hypothesis that the spoakci is J^'aiah oi the Prophets as a class, 
pioposes m his commentaiy what had been hcfoio proposed by J D. 
Michaehs, to expunge the as spmious , a despciate device 

which ho abandons in the second edition of Ins \eibion, and adopts the 
opinion of Umbioit, that the Isiael of this passage is the chosen people as 
a whole, or with lespect to its bettei poition The othei deuces, which 
have been adopted foi the puiposc of evading this difHcuity, although not 
so violent, aio eqiialfy unfounded H g ‘‘ It is Isiaol m whom I will bo 
gloiified by thee ” Thou ait an Isiaeiite indeed, oi a genuine descendant 
of Isiael.” Anothei giatuitous hvpothesis is that oi a sudden apostrophe 
to Israel after addiessmg the Messiah or the Piophet. The only supposi- 
tion which adheies to the natuial and obvious meaning of the sentence, and 
yet agrees with the context, is the fiist above mentioned, viz that of com- 
plex subject including the Messiah and his people, oi the body with its head 
L Aiid I said, m opposition or leply to what Jehovah said The pro- 
noun m Hebrew, being not essential to the sense, is emphatic In vam 
(or fo} a lam thing , ^ e an unattainable object) Jiaie I toiled The 
Hehiew word suggests the idea of exhaustion and weaimess — Foi emjiti- 
ness and lanity nnj stiength have 1 consumed. But my light is mtli Jehoiali 
and my noil nitli my God is no doubt heie used in the same sense 

as in chap xl 10, viz that of lecompenco, iioik being put foi its result or its 
equivalent If so, it is aitogcthei piobable that heie moans that to 
which I have a light oi am entitled, that is to say in this connection, my 
reward oi iccompcnee This explanation of the term is certainly more 
natuial than that which makes it mean my tatise, my suit ^ as this needlessly 
introduces a new figuie, mz that of litigation ovei and above that of labour 
01 service foi hue This clause is univei sally explained as an expression 
of stiong confidence that God would make good what was wantmg, by 
bestoving the icwaid which had not yet been icalised. theiefoie 

means m hia possession, and at his disposal The next veise shews that 
the failuie heie complained of is a failuie to accomplish the gieat woik 
before desciibecl, mz, that of convoiting the world 

5. And noiLj saith Jehovah^ mi/ malei (pi uhofoiined me) fioin the womh^ 
Joi a seiiant to ktnibclf, z ^ to bo his servant in the sense befoie explained. 
The note may be heie taken either in its temporal oi logical sense . — To 
conceit (oi lung lath) Jacob to him This cannot mean to restoie from 
exile , for how could this w^ork bo ascribed diiectly oitbei to the Piophet or 
the Prophets, oi to the Messiah, oi to Israel himself 9 It might indeed 
apply to Cyu’us, but the whole context is at wai with such an explanation. 
All that IS left, then, is to give the veib the sense of bimging hack to a state 
of allegiance fiom one of alienation and revolt But how could Jacob or 
Israel be said to bung himself back 9 This is the gland objection to the 
assumption that the servant of Jehovah w^as Israel himself In older to 
evade it, Eosenmuller and Hitzig deny that is dependent on the 
words immediately preceding, and refer it to Jehovah himself, that he might 
bring hacL Jacob to him^Sf But this constiuction, not an obvious or 
natuial one m itself, if here assumed, must be repeated again and again in 
the following verses, where it is still more stiamed and inappropiiate Nor 
is it necessary even here, to justify the lefeience of the passage to Israel, 
which may be effected by assummg a coincident lefeience to the Messiah, 
as the head of the body, and as such conspicuously active in restoring 
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Isiael itself to Goil — This is one of the cases '^iiero the idea of the head 
piedommates above that of the body, because they aie i elated to each other 
as the subject and object of one and the same action The vocation of 
Iftiael was to leclaiin the natioub ; that of the Blessiah was fiist to leclaim 
Israel himself and then the nations. — ^In the nevt clause theie is an ancient 
vaiiation of the tcvt, prcseivod in the luthib and lion of the Masoia. The 
maigmal emendation is to him, nhicli manv modern inteipieteis prefer, 
and make it foi the most pait a dependent clause, to restore Jacob to liim^ 
and that I)ael may he gatheud to htm In the sentence constiuod thus, it 
might seem strange that diheient piopositions should be used m the two 
paiallel membeis, and that should stand befoic tho veib instead of closing 
the phrase as ** does But these might be considered tiivial points, wore 
it not that the maigmal leading is so easily accounted foi, as an attempt to 
remove the difficulties of the older tejt, m which the has its natnial and 
necessary place befoie the veib. Lathei, adhcimg to the textual leading, 
gives the veib an unfavoinablo sense, that Israel may not he snatched aioay 
or carried off. But most of those vho retain the old loading give the verb 
tho favourable sense of gadiaing that which is dispcis-^d Some then read 
the clause as an intci rogation, sJudl not Israel be yathe/eeP Othcis as a 
concession, although Isiael be not gathered, Othcis as a simple alhimation 
in the picscnt tense, and (yet) Isiael is not gatheied All that is needed 
to give this last the piefeience is the substitution of the future foi the pre- 
sent, aftei which the wholo veise may bo paiaphrased as follows Thus 
saith Jehovah, who formed mo fiom the womb as a seivant for himself, to 
lestoie Jacob to him, and (yet) Israel will not ho gatheied— and (yet) I bhall 
be honouied in the eyes of Jeho'vah, and my God has (alieady) been my 
stiength. The fiist yet mtioduced to show the true connection is equivalent 
to saying, though I was called and laised up foi this pin pose , the other is 
equivalent to saying, although Isiael will not be gatheied. This last phiase 
may be taken as a simple picdiction that they should not be gathered, or a 
declaiation that they would not (consent to) be gathered This last, if not 
oxpiessod, IS implied — The tianslation of as meaning my praise is 
entnely gratuitous and huitful to the sense, w^hich is, that God has sus- 
tained him notwithstanding the apparent failure of his mission. The 
general meanmg of the -veise is that Messiah and his people should be 
honoured m the sight of God, although the pioximate design of their mis- 
sion, the salvation of the liteial Isiael, might seem to fail 

G And he said. This does not mtioduce anew discourse oi declaiation, 
but lesumes the constiuction which had been mteiiupted by the paionthetic 
clauses of the foiegoing verse It is in fact a lepetition of the njn'' at 
the begmnmg of that veise And now saith Jehovah (whofoimed me from 
the womb to be a servant to liimself to lestoie Jacob to him, and yet Israel 
will not be gathered, and yet I shall be honouied m the eyes of Jehovah, 
and my God has been my strength) — he said oi says as follows. It is 
a light thing that thou shouldest be my seivant The origmal form of 
expression is so puiely idiomatic, that it caanot be retained in Eng- 
hsb Accoidmg to the usual analogy, the Hebiew words -would seem 
to mean it is lighter than thy being my seivant, but this can be resolved 
into It IS too light f 01 thee to he my seivant, with at least as much ease as a 
bunched other foimulas, the sense of which is obvious, however difficult it 
may be to account for the expression Hitzig’s assertion, therefoie, that it 
is at variance with the laws of thought and Lxnguage, though adopted by 
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(jesciiin«; lu hib Thebauiu^, is not ouh aibiiiaiy but absuid, as li assumes 
the posbibility of asccititining and deteiminmg those laws independently oi 
actual usage The most that can bo said with tiuth is that the foim of 
expression "is anomalous and laic, though not unpaialleled, as mav be seen 
by a compauson of this veise with Ezek mii 17. The sense, if it weie 
doubtful in itself, would be cleai fiom the context, which lequiies this to bo 
taken as a dcclaiation that it was not enough loi the Messiah (and the 
people as his lepiesentativc) to Liboui foi the natuial descendants of Abia- 
hani, but he and they must have a widei field — 21nj heinq to me a sei x ant 
to raise up the tnhes of Jacob, and the piesexved of Isiael to u^^toie. This 
form of expiession shews veiy cleai ly that in this and the paiallcl passages 
sex rant is not used indefinitely but in the specific sense of an appointed 
instiumont or agent to peifoim a ceitain woik That w^oik is heie the 
'lamntf up of Jacob, a phiase which deiives light fiom the paiallel expres- 
sion, to nstoxe the pieseivcd of Isiael, i e to laiso them horn a s^ale of 
degradation, and to restoie them fiom a state of estiangement. A specific 
reference to lest oration fiom the Bab;ylonish exile would bo giatuitous , 
much moie the lestiietion of the woids to that e\ent, which is merely 
included as a signal instance of delivciance and lestoiation m the geneial. 
The textual leadmg appears to be a verbal adjective occuiimg no- 
wheie t*lse, and theiefoie exchanged by the Masoretic cutics foi the passive 
participle J D. Michaehs, moie ingeniously than wisely, makes 

synonymous with (chap xi 1) a shoot oi spiout, and gives to 
the coiiesponding sense of a twig oi branch — the shoots of Jacob and 
the twigs of Isiael, All other writers seems to take the latter in its usual 
sense of tube, and the other m that of pieseived — meaning the elect or 
** such as should be saved ” — And I have given thee j ox a light of ihe^ 
Gentiles (as in chap xlii 6), to be my salvation even to the end of the earth. 
This, aecoiding to the English idiom, would seem to mean that thou mar jest 
he VI ij salvation, &c , hut Hebiew’ usage equally admits of the inter- 
pietation, that vuj salt at ion maybe (^ e, extend) to the end of the earth, 
w’hich IS in fact piefeiied bv most inteipieteis The meaning of this veise 
IS not, as some suppose, that the heathen should be given to bim in ex- 
change and compensation foi the unbelievmg Jews, hut that his mission to 
the lattei w'as, from the beginning, but a small part of his high vocation 
The application of this verse by Paul and Barnabas, in their addiess to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii 47) is very impoitant, as a confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis assumed above, that the peison here described is not 
the Messiah exclusively, but that his people are included m the subject of 
the desenption — “ It was necessaiy that the woid of God should first have 
been spoken unto you , but seeing ye put it from you, and judge youi selves 
unwmithy of everlasting hfe, lo, we tuin to the Gentiles Foe so hath the 
Loud coirM.ysmBi> us (saying), I have set thee to be a light ol the Gentiles, 
that thou shouidst be for sahation unto the ends of the eaith ” Although 
this, as Hengiatenbeig obseivos, is not ii reconcilable with the exclusive 
Messianic explanation of the veise before us, its agreement with the wider 
explanation is too striking to be deemed foituitous 
7. Thus saith Jehovah, the Medeemer of Israel, Ins Holy One, to the 
Jieaihly despised, to the nation exciting abhorrence. The two epithets in 
this clause aie exceedingly obscuie and difficult. has been variously 
explained as an infinitive, a passive participle, and an adjective in the con- 
struct state, which last is adopted by Gesenius and most later wnters , 
is commonly explained as meaning men, chiefly because the parallel expiession 
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m Ps xxii. 7 IS 'in. Another explanation takes it in its proper sense of 
ioul^ and undei stands it to qualify nn, as meaning despised iiom the sottl, 
ex amimo (Compaie ps. xtii 9 ) The meanmg raen belongs 

to the woid only in ceitain cases, chiefl\ those in which wo use the same 
e\piession, not a soul, foity souls, poor soul, No one, fiom this 
English usage, would infer that hated by souls meant hated by persons — 
The other epithet is still moie difficult, as it is necessaiy to deteimine 
whether HVHD has its usual sense, and whether '1^ is its subject oi its 
object Whom the nation abhoiielh, iilio ahhoDeth the nation^ xvko eacites 
the abho)}ence of the nation^ the nation iiluth eicite^ ahhonence, — all these 
are possible translations of the Hebiew %voids, among which mteipietois 
choose accoidmg to their difieient views lospectmg the whole passage. In 
anv case it is desciiptive of deep abasement and geneial contempt, to be 
exchanged heieafter foi an opposite condition — To a stivant oj inlets, one 
wrho has hitheito been subject to them but is now to leccive then homage. 
— Kin(/s shall see (not him oi them, but it, viz that which is to happen) and 
rise up (as a token of lespect), princes {shall see) and bnu tkemsdics It is 
an ingenious thought of Hitzig, though peihaps too lefined, that kings, 
being usually seated m the piesence of otheis, are de&cuDed as using fiom 
their thrones, while pimces and nobles, who usually stand in the in'esenco 
of their soveieigns, are desciibecl as falling piostiate — Foi the sake of 
Jehovah xvho is faithful, (to his piomiscs), the Holij One of Isiael, and he 
hath chosen thee, oi in oui idiom, uho hath chosen thee This last clause not 
only asciibes the piomised change to the pow^ci of God, but lepicsents it 
as intended solely to piomote his glory 

8 Thus saitli Jehovah, In a time of faioin have I heanl (oi amiieied) 
thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee The common veision, 
an acceptable time, does not convey the sense of the oiiginal, which sigmfies 
a suitable or appointed time foi shewing giace or favom. The object of 
address is still the Messiah and his people, whoso gi’eat mission is again 
desciibed. And I will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of the 
people, 4 e of men m geneial (see above, chap xlii 7 ), ^aise up the eaith 
or world from its piesent state of imn, and to cause to xnheiit the desolate 
heritages, the moial wastes of heathemsm Theie is allusion to the divi- 
sion of the land by Joshua Heie again we have clear apostolical authoiity 
for applying this desciiption to the chmch, or people of God, as the Body 
of which Christ is the Head Paul says to the Coimthians, “ We then as 
woikeis together (with him) beseech 30U also that ye leceive not the giaee 
of God m vain. For he saith, I have heaid thee m a time accepted, and 
in the day of salvation have I succomed thee ” What follows is no part 
of the quotation but Paul’s comment on it ** Behold, now is the accepted 
time , behold, now is the day of salvation.” (2 Coi m 2 ) This, taken 
in connection with the citation of vei. 6 m Acts xiii 47 , |>iocludes the sup- 
position of an accidental 01 unmeaning application of this passage to the 
people or mimsteis of Christ as well as to himself 

9 To say to those bound, Come forth , to (those) who (aie) in darkness, 

Be xevealed (01 shew yom selves) might here be taken in its usual 

sense after verbs of speaking, viz that of but it seems more 

natural to make it a conelative of the mfiuitives S'pn? and P'rtJn? to laise 

cause to inheiit—to say. Gesemus paiaphiases rather than trans- 
lates 1 ^ 51 ^, (ome to the light, which is carefully copied by his later imita- 
tors as a faithful version. — 'Oii the ways (or xoads) they shall fetO, and in 
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all haie Mis shall le their pa sitae. There is heio a change of figure, the 
deiivuied being lepicsented not as piisoners oi fieedmen, but as flocks. 
Some lead hi/ the way oi on their way homewaid ; but it is commonly 
agreed that the Piophot simply icpicsents the fiock as finding pastuie e-^en 
without going aside to seek it, and e'sen in the most unlikely situations 
The lestiiction of these figiues to deliTeiance fiom Babylon, can seem 
natuial only to those \\ho have assumed the same hypothesis thioughout 
the foiegomg chapteis 

10 They shall notlimgc) and tlmj bhaJl not iliast, and time shall not 
smite them mi) age and sim, fo) he that hath mocy on them shall guide them, 
and hy spiings of iiatei shall he lead them The image of a flock is still con- 
tinued (compaie chap xl 10, 11, xli 18, xlm 10) is the same woid 
that IS now univei sally explained in chap, xxw 7, to mean the mintage, or 
delusive appeal ance of watei in the deseit (see above, p 38). Jaichi 
explains it heie by 13'>n heat, which Bosonmullei supposes to be hcie sub- 
stituted for the piopei meaning Gesemus, on the othoi hand, makes heat 
the piimaiy, and milage the seeondaiy sense The leason foi excluding 
the latter heie is that it does not seem to suit the veib smite ^ but as this 
verb IS used with consideiahlo latitude, and as a r^eugma ma^ be easily 
assumed, Hitzig, Ev aid, and Knobel give the noun the same sense in both 
places. Most ot the modem wiiteis undei stand the last clause to mean, 
to spiUKfs of luitei he shall lead them , hut along oi hy may he coneideicd 
pieferalde, as suggesting more directly the idea of piogicssive motion. As 
he leads them onwaids, he conducts them along stieams of water. This 
may, howevei, bo supposed to give too great a latitude of meaning to the 
woid tianslated mings . — Foi the tiuo sense ot the veib see aho\e. 
chap. xl. 11 

11 And Imll]}lace all my mountains for the iiay^ and my toads shall 
he hr/h The image of a flock is now exchanged foi that of an aimy on the 
maich Eosenmuliei omits my, and explains 'Dn as an old pluial foim , 
to which G-esenius objects, not only as giatuitoiis, but also as at variance 
^vlth the parallelism which roquiies a suffix My mountains is by some 
undei stood to mean the mountains of Isiael, but wffiy these should be 
mentioned is not easily explained Others with moio piobability explain 
it as an indiiect assertion of God’s soveieignty and absolute contiol, and 
moie especially his pow^ei to lemoxo the greatest obstacles fiom the way of 
his people The oiiginal expiession is not mciclv foi a ivay but Jot the 

wag, Le the way m which my people aio to go, is an aiMeial road 

01 causeway made by thiowmg up the caith,^wbith seems to be intended 
by the veib at the close (compaie the use of chap. Ivii 14, kn 19). 
The disci epance of gendti in the veib and noun is an anomaly, hut one 
which does not in the least obseme the sense oi even lenda the constiuc- 
tion doubtful. Compaie with this \eise chap xxx^ 8, xl 4 

12 Behold, these jtom ajat shall come, and heJwld these fiom the notth 
and fiom the sea, and these fiom the land of Sinim Theie is not the least 
doubt as to the liteial tianslation of this veise , and yet it has been a fam- 
ous subject of discoidant expositions, all of which tmn upon the question, 
W'hat is meant I w the land of Sininu In addition to the auLhois usually 
cited, lespcct ^viil hcie be had to an mteicstmg monograiffi, ^7 Ameri- 
can missionaiy in Clima, oiigmally published m the Chinese Eepositoiy, 
and republished m this countiy uudei the title of ‘‘ The Land of Sinim, or 
an exposition of Isaiah xlix 1*2, togelhei with a biicf account of the Jews 
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S wfiT “ 1843 ) It is woU said by this 

mitu, that tho ^erse befoie us is the ceutial iioiiit oi ilie piophoiicai dis- 
couisG, ol winch it foims a pait, inasmuch as it emboLlies the giea+ promise 
\ ^ forms IS oslnbited befoie and aften^aids. This lelution 

ot the te\t to the contoi^t is important, because it cieatos a piesumption m 
laToui of the widest meaning which can bo put upon the teims of the pre- 
diction, and against a lestiicted local application. A prehminaiy question, 
no devoid of evegotical impoitaneo, is the question with lespoct to the 
mutual relation of the clauses, as diTidod in the Masoietic tc\i. The 
doubtful point is whether the fiist clause is a single item in an eniimeiation 
ot paitieulais, oi a geneiic statement, compi eliendmg the specific state- 
ments of the othci clause Almost all mteiiircteis assume the former 
giound, and understand the veise as naming oi distinguishing the four 
points of the compass. But the othoi siqiposition is ingomoush^ mam- 
tamed by the missionaiy m China, who makes the first clause a goncial 
piediction that convcits shall come from the lemotest nations, and the other 
an explanation of this vague expiession, as mciadmg the noilh, the west, 
and the land of Sinim. Upon this constiuction of the sentence, which is 
certainly plausible and stiikmg, it may be obsei^od, m the first place, that 
it IS not necessaiy for the end at which the author seems to m uigui<T 
it This end appeals to be the seeming of some pi oof that the spocitica*^ 
tions of the second claubO i elate to dibtant countiics But this conclusion 

IS almost as obvious, if not entnely so, upon the other supposition ; foi if 
one of the four quaiteis is denoted by the phrase y mm the idea nccos- 

saiily suggested is that all the othei points cnumciatcdaio lemote likewise. 
The same thing would, moreovei, be sulhcicntly appaient fiom the whole 
diift oi the context as i elating not to pioximate oi local changes, but to 
vast and univoisal ones. Nothing is gamed, theiefoie, oven for the author’s 
own opinion, by the admission of this new constiuction Anothei obsem' 
tion is that the authoiity on winch he seems to lest its claims is inconelusivo, 
namely, that of the Masoietic inteipunction, as denoted by the accents. 
He states the testimony thus afibided much too stiongly, when he speaks 
of a full stop ” after the clause fjom ajio tltey shall come^ and points the 
veise accoidingly. The Athnach, as a genoial lule, indicates the pause not 
at the end but in the middle of a sentence oi complete pioposition. It is 
thoiefore miajacie pi oof that the sense is incomplete ; and although theie 

may be numerous exceptions, it cannot possibly douionstiate that the first 
clause does not foim a pait of the same senes of paitieulais which is con- 
cluded in the second That the fiist clause liequently contains what may 
be logically called an essential poition of the second, any loader may con- 
vince himself I y the most cuis>oiy inspection of the book before us, and tor 
two decisive examples m this veiy chapter, he has only to examine the fifth 
and seventh veises, where the substitution of a ** full stop ’ loi the Athnach 
would destroy the sense. But even it the testimony of the accents were 
still moie explicit and decisive than it is, then compaiatively recent date 
and their mixed i elation to ihjthmical or musical, as well as to gi*am- 
maticai and logical distinctions, make it always piopei to subject their 
decisions to the requisitions of the text and context m themselves con- 
sidered. Notwithstanding the gieat value of the Masoietic accents as 
an aid to interpretation, the appeal must after all be to the obnous 
meaning of the woids, oi m default of this to analogy and usage. The 
accents leave us, theieforo, perfectly at liberty to look upon the mutual 
relation of the clauses as an open question, by mquiring w^hether there 
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IS any valid reason for depaiting from tlie ancient and customary supposition 
that the four points of the compass, oi at least foui quaiters or directions, 
arc distinctly mentioned This leads me, in the thud place, to observe that 
the objection which the missionaiy makes to this hj^pothesis, apait fiom the 
question of accentuation, is an insufficient one He objects to Yitimga’s 
explanation of the phiase pom afa) as meanmg pom the east (and the 
bame objection would, by paiity of leasonmg, apply to the explanation of it 
as denoting /torn the south), that a fa) does not mean the east, and is not 
clsewheie used to denote it But what Titrmga means to say is, not that 
afai means the east, but simply that it heie supplies its place If any one, 
m numbenng the pomts of the compass, should, instead of a complete enu- 
meiation, say the noith, south, east, and so on, his obvious meanmg could 
not well be lendeied doubtful by denying that and so on evei means the 
west. It is not the woids themselves, but the place which they occupy, 
and their relation to the rest of the sentence, that suggests lather than 
expresses the idea. So here the north, the west, the land of Simm, and 
afar, may denote the foui pomts of the compass, although not so explicitly 
as m the case supposed, because m that before us we have not meiely one 
doubtful pomt, but two, if not three ; and also because the one most dubious 
{/tom afar) is not at the end like and so on, but at the beginning Still it 
seems most natural, when foui distinct local designations are given, one of 
which IS certainly, another almost certamly, and a third most piobably 
indicative of paitieular quaiters oi directions, to conclude that the fourth is 
so used likewise, however vague it may be m itself, and how ever situated in 
the sentence The piesumption thus created is confirmed by the fact, that 
the hypothesis of only thiee divisions admits that the whole earth was meant 
to be included , and it thus becomes a question, which is most agreeable to 
geneial usage, and to that of Scripture in particular, a thieefold or a fourfold 
distiibution of the earth m such connexions ^ If the lattei, then analogy is 
strongly m favoiu of the common supposition that the fiist clause is not 
co-extenbzve with the other, but eontams the fiist of four paiticulars enume- 
rated Ovei and abo^e this argument, derived fiom the usual distinction of 
four points oi quaiteis, there is another furnished by the usage of the pionoun 
these, when lepeated so as to express a distributive idea In all such cases, 
these and these means some and otken, nor is there piobably a single 
instance in which the first these compiehends the whole, while the others 
divide it into paits. This would be just as foieign fiom the Hebiew idiom 
as it is fiom ours to say, ‘‘ Some live m Euiope, some m Fiance, some in 
Holland,’’ when we mtan that some hve m Holland, some m France, and 
all in Europe The pioposed construction would be altogethei natural, if 
weie omitted m the fiist clause; but its presence cannot be accounted 
for, if that clause is inclusive of the other. That the distiibutive use of the 
demonstrative is not confined to two such pronouns only, may he seen from 
chap xliv. 5, where the singular nt is twice lepeated, just as the pluial is 
heio, and in a connection wffiieh admits of no doubt as to the distiibutive 
impoit of all three — Fiom all this, it seems to follow that the veise most 
probably contains the customary distnbution of the earth or heavens into 
four great quaiteis, and that one of these is designated by the phrase 
nfai, "^Thich one is so desciibed, can only be deteimined by deteimmmg 
the tnie sense of the other thiee. The missionaiy in Chma is theiefore 
perfectly correct in setting aside all arguments against his own opinion*, 
founded on the supposition that pom a fa? must mean the south or the east. 
The expression is so vague, that it must be deteimined by the others, and 
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cannot tlierefoio be employed to deteimine tliem, without reasoning m a 
VICIOUS cade. This selves to shew that the question, aftei all, is of no great 
exegetical impoitance, since in citLei case the same conclusion may be 
reached It is always best, howe^ei, to adhcie to the moie obvious and 
usual consti notion of a passage, in the absence of decisive reavsons for depart- 
ing fiom it Assuming, then, that foni points aie mentioned, and that the 
fiist {/torn ofat ) can only be detei mined by determining the others, let us 
now attempt to do so One of these (/Ac nonh) is undisputed, for although 
inteipieters may differ as to its pieciso bounds and extent, itsielati\e posi- 
tion IS unquestionably fixed by the usage of the Hebiow word. Another 
term, which most inteipieters, and among the rest the missionaiy in China, 
scorn to look upon as equally settled and beyond dihpute, is moie ambiguous 
than they imagine, and has recently received a veiy diffeient explanation. 
This IS which stnctly means the sea, but is often used for wesf, because 
on that side Palestine is natuially bounded by the Mediteiianean. Hitzig, 
however, veiy confidently says that here, and in Ps cm 7, wheie it is put 
m opposition to the noith, DJ means the south sea, and as a teim of geo- 
giaphy, the south. This is not mentioned as having any piobahility, of which 
it is entuelv destitute, because the geogiaphical impoit of the teim is not to 
be decided by the paiallolism or the context in any given case, hut by the 
predominant usage, w^hich deteimines it to mean the west, and so it is 
explained both by the oldest and the latest viiteis Having two points 
thus deteimmcd, we aie suie that the two which lemain must be the east 
and south, and as we have already seen that out of a), ixom its vagueness, 
must receive but cannot give hght, we have now to asceitain, if possible, in 
which ot these diiections lay the land of Smm The discrepancy of the 
veisioiis as to these concluding w^ords is remarkable, and shews the doubt in 
which the subject was involved at a veiy eaily period The missionary in 
China makes an observation on this dilieience which is less just than mge- 
mous, viz that no one of the authors of these veisions seems to have regarded 
his own country as the Land of Smim, ‘‘for it can scaicely be supposed,** 
says he, “that the authois of a veision In mg in the very country referred 
to, should so utterly fail of peicei'^ing it, as to gne the pieference to other 
lands.” It IS not easy to peiceive, however, why the same causes that 
have made the prophecy obscure to otheis, should not make it equally 
obscure to the people of the country meant, especially if the name used 
was intended to be enigmatical, as some mteipretcis suppose. Indeed, by 
parity of leasoning, it would seem to follow that if the author of the Sep- 
tuagint Yorsion had supposed it to he Egypt, this would have decided the 
question But although this obseivation does not seem entitled to any in- 
fluence upon the exegesis, the diffeience between the ancient versions, as well 
as the commentatois of all ages, is still very lemarkable, Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate all the explanations, it will not be amiss to give some 
samples of the different classes. Some wrould seem to he meie conjectural 
inferences fiom the context. Thus the Taigum and Yulgate make it mean 
the land of the south, or southein land, assuming, no doubt, that/ro»i afa) 
must mean the east, and that the south alone remained to he supplied. 
Proceeding on the contraiy hypothesis, that fiom afar must mean the south, 
the Septuagmt puts the Land of Smim m the east, but gives it the specific 
sense of Feisia, which appeals to he entirely arbitiaxy. The same thing 
may be said of Matthew Hemy’s notion, that the Land of Smim was a 
Babylonian province. As a specimen of fanciful interpietation, may be 
given Adam Claike’s suggestion, that as means a bush, 02 D may 
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nuan wc(h 1?? or a 'ftuotlv eountiy, and lie here used to denote tho 

1 * 0**1011 oecupu'd hy the iicbcendaul& of the ten tubes, pcihops m "West 
Alma OL Xoitli An'euea ’ 'Di'-misMng thisc g^atmtoub eoigcctuics, we 
m'iW now eoiidno oaisehv''. to tbon* mb ipiotulioiis ^^hlell ha^’c some foun- 
dation oi apixaiain’e of it tnlLor in plidol'»£,% oi histo y Among these 
ma;^ be xlk iPioued hist, ih^ suppuNition that the land of bininx is tho 
coiintiy of tho /Sf a spoken or m Gen x 17, and 1 Cm on i 15 But 
wb} should a C’.aat'nrish tube of no impoi lance and ninth Lo^^heiC 
icappeaia m histo la* hcie inaJe to iepie'=‘cnt the foui t|Uaiteis ot the 
gltda* lhxfpn‘'tion bcct»mch still moie ddlieull to ans\\ei when it is 
aldel eLit the biiW is iiiu4 ha^o laen mim< thalelv ad,ac.iit to the land of 
Isiiiel, Sind on the noith side T^h.ch is s paialch mentioned Giotius 
indeed tiaisieis them to tho south side, but by rhoei mL-itake, and fui the 
purpnvo of eoimeclmg them ii^itlithe wiklcine^s oi bia and Mouxit Svaai, 
which Uu’o "s.holh distinct horn it Jeiome and Jen hi ako ondoi stand tho 
Laud <e Simm to be tho wildcincss of Sin Oi ike* ponmsiiia of Smai, but 
Without ideiitihmg these with the eountij ol the Canaaaitish Smites, as 
Giotms does To then opinion the decisive objection is not the one which 
the missioivary in China diaws fiom the dilieience of name and horn tho 
plural foim binim That ‘ Iheio weie not two clcseits of Sin,” pioves no 
moio tl\ n m this case than the asseition that thae weie not two Heimons 
agi'inst tho application of the pluial Mcimonim to that mountain m 
Ps xlu 7 If a mouiit'im might be so called, why not a deseit ^ And if 
Eeiinomm means Heimonites, whv nn } nut Snuin moan Smites This 
i^uestion IS esi»c‘ciiiH} app^opiuio, because the authoi g^es no explanation 
of the phiial lonn. upon Lis own hypothesis But although the objection 
IS m\alid, the othe: which the authoi uigts is conclusi\c, that Sinai and 
the wilhini.ss oi bm weie too neai and too limited to be employed in this 
cmmcaiop AnutLei explanation founded on analogy oi names iS that of 
Ahen E'lti, lumchi, Bocii.ut, Titimga, J I> iMiehaelis, and Ewald, that 
tho la td o; / 1 .s the land oi Egypt, so called hum bijenet as Michaelis 
fcupp 01 hoin i>in i e Peliisuim, menUoned undei that name by 
Ezekiel 15, loj as mrmtamed by B^chait, Yitimga, and Ewald 
IIoxC aga n it seems unfau to aigue, wuth the missionaiy in China fiom the 
pluiai toiia of the Hebicw name , ioi if, as he obhei^es, it is meioly fanci- 
ful to lefex xt to the old geogiaphical distinction of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, is it not moio than lanciliil to lelci it to China wheie there is no such 
distinction to account loi it at ail ^ If it be said, that Suwn means the 
Chmose, it may ju-t as easily be said that it means tho Egyptians There 
is no foice thexofoio in the argument horn this peculianty m loim, any 
moie than in tho aigiiment which the missionaiy in China himself aclmits 
to he hole mapphciible, that Egypt was not sufilcioiitly impoitant to be 
made the repiesentatno of one gi’oat quaitei As liltle weight attaches to 
bis aigiimont that this mteipictatxon ot the name would make the distiibu- 
tion too unequal , for as ho adjusts the hmits of the noith and e\en of the 
land of Sinim at discretion, thoieis no sufficient leason whythc same thing 
might not be done with bmim if it did mean Egypt. The leaily decisive 
gi'ound, assumed by the same wiiler, is that Eg;\q)t, notwithstanding its 
extent and histoncai impoitance, was too neai at hand to suit the contest, 
which icqumcs a remote land to bo heie meant, whethei/?o»i afar be taken 
as a geneitil description oi as a distinct specification Another stiong 
objection is that no cause can be shown, horn analogy or otherwise, for tho 
designation of this well-known countiy, in this one place only, by a name 
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demod fiom one of its cities, and that not of the hist rank The only 
lemaming explanation, ’^hioh will bo lefoned to, is that the land of Binim is 
China, as maintained by Manasseh Ben Isiael, Monianns, Calmet, Gesenms, 
Winer, Maurei, Hitzig, Hendoison, Umbieit, Hendcweik, Kuobel, and 
Beck An objection to this mtorpietafcion is suggested to some minds by 
its losemblance to an etymological conceit founded meiclvon an assonance 
of names. It was piobably this xucjudico 'which caused it to be spoken of 
with such contempt by Grotius, Cleiicus, and Titimga But m modem 
times, the cinient has completely changed, and tins despised notion has 
boon waimly espoused not only by the most distinguished wiitcis on Isaiah 
(Eosomnuller and Ewald being almost the only e\ceplions in the Gcmian 
School), but by the most eminent compaiative philologists, such as Langles, 
Lassen, and otheis, who hayc investigated the question as ore of hisloiieal 
and liteiarj’ inteiest. The only plausible objections ^hicli aie still uiged 
against it maybe leduced to two. The hist ib that China ^^tis unknown to 
‘the Jews at the date of the piophocy To this it mtiy be mioweied, hi'-t, 
that no one w’ho believes in the mspiiation of the piopheis ecu letuae to 
admit the possibility of such a piediction, even it thi tact weie so , and 
secondly, that in all piohabibty Chma was kuovn to the Jews at a vciy 
eaily peiiod, The lashncss ot assorting a negative in such cases has been 
cleaily pioved by the modem discoveiy of poicclam vessels with Chinese 
msciiptions in the monuments of Thebes But it is still objected, that the 
name Sinnn is not that used by the Chinese themsches, noi by other 
nations until long aftoi the date of this piophocy, it ha'^iug been denied 
fiom a family winch did not ascend the tin one until about 24G '^eais befoio 
the biith of bbiist. It is lemarkable how leadily this date m Chinese 
histoiy is taken for giantcd as undoubtedly coiiect by those who wish to 
use it foi an aigument, although it lests upon a dark and dubious tiadition 
of a distant unknown countiy ; although the '^erv text before us makes it 
doubtful , although the universal pievalenee of the name Sin, Chin or Jm, 
throughout western and southern Asia fiom time immemouai presupposes 
an antiqiaty still more lemote; and although Chmese histoiians themselves 
recoid that the family horn which the name derives its origin, foi ages 
before it luled the empne luied a pioiince or kingdom on the western 
fiontici, whence the name might easily have been extended to the western 
nations Theie aie in fact few cases of a name being more extensively or 
loiigei pievalent than that of Ghi7iay the veiw foim which it exhibits m the 
Sansciit, the mother language of southern Asia That the Chinese them- 
selves have never used it, although acquainted VMth it, is nothing to the 
puipose A Hebiew wiitei would ol couise use the name lamihar in the 
west of Asia. This umveisal n<ime is allowed to be essentially identical 
with r® by the highest philological authoiities. There is theiefore no 
conclusive foicein eithei of the aigumonts advanced agamst this explana- 
tion of the name. As positive reasons on the other side, besides the mam 
one drawm fiom the comcidenco of name, may be ment oned the agreement 
of so many different and independent wiitois, and the appropi lateness 
of the explanation to the context Under the fiisi head may be classed 
piecisely those philologists whose peculiai studies best entitle them to 
speak with authoiity on such a pomt, and those German coznmentato;^ 
on Isaiah, who are most accustomed to diffei among themselves and with 
the older wiiters, especially wheie anything is likely to be added bv a 
proposed interpretation to the strength of levelation or rather to the cle^- 
BOSS of its evidences. Prejudice and mteiest would certamly have lea this 
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class of wiitors to oppose rather than favoui a hypothesis which tends to 
identify the subject ot this prophecy with China, the gieat object of mis- 
sionaiy ellbit at the piesent day — The otlxci conhimationis afiordedby the 
suitableness of the sense thus evohed to the connection. If the land of 
Sinim meant the wilderness of Sin oi e^on Eg\pt, it would be difhcult, if 
not impossible, to giTe a satisfactory solution ot its bingulai position here as 
one ot the gieat (juaitois oi dmsions of the woild. But if it mean China, 
that estieme limit of the eastern woild, that hive of nations, supposed to 
compiehend a thud pait ot the human lace, the enigma explains itself. 
Even to ns Iheie would be nothing unintelligible oi absuid, however strange 
or no-vcl, in the combination, north, w^est, south, and China. On the 
whole, then, a hypothesis which solves all difficulties, satishes the claims 
of pliilologv aiui histoiy, unites the sain ages ot the most independent 
schools and panics, fully meets the icquisiiions ot the text and context, 
and opens a gloiious field of expectation and of efiuit to the ehuich, xnay 
bo salely legaided as the tiue one For an mtoiestmg viev/ of tlio extent 
to which the piomise has alieady been fulfilled, and ot the cncouiagements 
to hope and piay for its cntiie consummation, the roadei is lofeiied to the 
little book of which we have so fiequently made mention, although our 
citations ha^e Letn ntcessaiily confined to the hist oi oxpositoiy chapter, 
the remaining foin being occupied with the tulfilment of the prophecy 

13 Shoiitj 0 heavenSi and rejoicet 0 earthy let tlie moiintaim buist info 

a shout , because Jehovah has comforted Ins peojphi and on his sufferers he 
mil have meicy. This is a veiy common method with Isaiah of foretelling 
any joyful change by summoniug all natuie to exult m it as already realised. 
See especially oiiap. xliv 23, where instead of the futuie we have 
the imperative invSJ, m imitation of which the Keii here leads and 
Lowth simply on tbo authority of two oi thiee manusciipts and the 

ancient versions Theie is of couise no sufficient leason for depaitmg 
fiom the ancient reading still preseived in the text — Jehovah’s consolation 
of his people, as Geseniiis observes, is administered by deed as well as by 
woid. (Compaie chaps li 3, 12, In. 9, kvi. 13, Luke ii. 25, 38 ) The 
consolation here meant is the joyous assemblage of his people fiom all parts 
of the earth, predicted in the foiegomg veise. The modem wiiters lender 
both the pieierite and future m the last clause by the present (comforts, has 
mercy) ; which is not only arbitiaiy but mjuiious to the foice of the expres- 
sion, which desciibes the consolation as both past and future, that is to say, 
as aheady begun and still to he continued , unless the change of tense be 
designed to intimate, that what is vividly desciibed m the preceding words 
as past, is really still futuie. — '^hich is commonly tianslated m the 
English Bible jioor, is heie lendeied moie coiiectly afflicted. The expres- 
sion Ills afflicted, intimates at once their pieMOus condition and their inti- 
mate 1 elation to the Loid as their piotector. 

14 And (yet) Zion said, Jehovah hath fforsaJeen me, and the Laid hath 
forgotten me. So far was this glouous change fiom having been procuied 
by confidence m God, that Zion thought heisell foisaken and foigotien. 
Those who lestiict these piophecios to the Babylonish exile, are compollod 
to understand this either of the captive mhahitants of Zion, as distinguished 
fiom the othei exiles, oi of Jeiusalem itself, complammg of its desolation. 
But the foimer distmction is as aibitrary heie as in chap, xl 9, and the 
long aigumentative expostulation which ensues would be absurd if addressed 
to the hare wails of an empty town The only satisfactory conclusion is, 
that Zion or Jerusalem is mentioned as the capital of Isiael, the centre of the 
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iiiio loligion, the e.iithlj losidence of God himself, and thcieforo an appro- 
pi lato aud natmal emblem of hiS chosen people oi the ancient chuich, just 
as speak of the corruptions or spnitnal tjianny of Rome, meaning not 
the city, but the gieat ecclesiastical society or coipoiation wbich it lopie- 
sonts, and of 'which it is the centie — Tho tianslation Xion sayn^ although 
not tingiammatical, is less appropriate heie, because it lepiesents the 
chuich as still complaining , yWeas the ouginal desciibes hei previous 
unbelief, befoie the e\ent, or befoic the tiuth of the piomi&e had been 
guaianteed. It is worthy of lemaik that the same tianslatois who make 
tho fiist verb present give the other t^^o then piopei past sense, a uiveisity 
admissible in case of necessity, but not without it 

15. Will a luoman Jorget sucLUng^ftom having mercy ^ (^ e. so as not 

to have meicy) on the sou ofliei womh^ Also (or e\on) the^c will joryd^ 
and I will not forget thee The constancy of God’s affoction for his people is 
expressed by the strongest possible comparison deiived fiom human in- 
stincts Thaeisa chmax in the thought, if not in the expression What 
IS indnoctly mentioned as impossible in one clause, is dechned to be loal m 
tho othei. He first declaies that he can no more foigv.t them than a 
woman can loiget hei child, he then uses higher and declaies that he is 
still more mindful of them than a mothei The future veib at the begin- 
ning impliGS, without evpiGssmg a potential sense, If she will, she can , if 
she cannot, then of com so she will not For tho negative use of the pre- 


position P, see abo^e, on chap xiiv. 18 — ttOl might seem to have the 
geneial sense of hody^ as 'we find it applied to males m Job xis. 17, Hieah 
Yi 7 — The precise force of the 04 is this not only sti angers but also 
mothois, it may therefore be coriectly expressed by even Most intei- 
pictcis make tho first part of the last clause conditional, and Gesemus 
even understands 04 as an ellipsis foi '0 04 although. (See chap i. 15 ) 
But this is not so much a version as a paiaphiase, a substitution of equi- 
valent expiessions. Theie is no need of departing from the obvious 
meaning of the Piophet’s language, which is not hypothetical but cate- 
gorical. He does not say that if or though a woman could foiget her 
child he would not follow her example, but asseits duectly that she can 
and will, and puts this fact m contrast with his own unwaveung constancy, 
Tho plural in the last clause, like the singular m the first, denotes the 
whole class He docs not say that all mothers thus forget then children, 
nor that motheis generally do so, but that such oblivion is not unknown 
to the evpeiience of mothers as a class, oi of woman as an ideal individual. 
The primitive simplicity mth which the Hebicw idiom employs the simple 
copulative and) where W’’e feel the strongest adversative expiession to be 
necessary, ready adds to the foice of the expression, when it is once rader- 
stood and familiar. The and may be retained, and yet the antithesis 
expressed in Enghsh by supplying yet and (yet) I wiH not foiget thee. 

10. Behold) on {naj) yalms I have graven thee ^ thy walls {aie) h^ore 
me contimuallj/ Paulus undei stands the first clause as meaning, upem 
(thl) hands I have graven {s. e. branded, marked) thee, as belon^g to me. 
aesemus seems to object to tbs eonstiuction ot ibe suffix with the verb, 
altbor^b preeisoly similar to that of H) bTO' m chap. xbv. 6, as explmned 
bv bimsolf His other objection is a better one, viz. that such an explana- 
tion of the first clause makes the second almost unmeaning. Doderlem 
explains it to mean, wiih (my) hands I have ^etdhed (oi drawn) thee, in allu- 
sion to a builder’s draught or plan before be enter on the work of construe- 
K (topS 40, 1 Otom 11, 19.) But ta me of 
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tlie piTposiiiOB Las no authOiiU mus igo, and the palms of the hands would 
not be mentioned as the msimments m such a process. Yitimga avoids both 
these ol)]ectioiis In supposing tho plan oi pictme to be clia\\ n upon Jehovah’s 
hands, hceaiise thciu ^oiild be something incongiuous m lepiesentmg him 
as usm‘i papei oi a table The Dutch tasto of this evccllent mteipietoi lets 
him go the length ol addmg that the dnme hands aie to bo conceded of as 
luige, and allovmg ample loom foi siieh a dehneation as the one supposed 
The tiuo sense oi the Piophet’s figuie seems to be the one e\piessed by 
Gesenins and otbci modem wiitois, vho suppose him to allude, not to a 
picture 01 a plim oi Zion, hut hei name impimted on his hands ioi a memo- 
lial, as the ancient '=;kve and soldiei voic his mastei's name, but for a dilfbi- 
ent puipose (See above, on chap liiv 5 ) The use oi the woid ^talms 
2 mj)Iios a double iiL-»ciiption and in an unusual position, chosen with a \iew to 
its heing constantly m sight The idea of a pictuie was suggested by the 
other clause, consideied as a paiallelexpiession of tho same thmg as the fiist. 
Thy walk i e the image oi thy walls upon my hands But this is not 
necessaiily or ccitainly the tiue relation of tho clauses, which may ho con- 
sideied, not as paits of the same image, but as two d stinct images oi one 
and the same thmg The essential idea, I will not fo’get thee, may be fiist 
expressed by samig, I will wuite thy name upon my hands, and th<^n by 
saying, I will keep th;v walls constantly before me, t e in my sight and 
memoiy. (See Psa xvi 8, Isa. xxxvui. 13, and p 83.) — The mention 
of the ttaUs is no pioof that Zion is mentioned merely as a cit>, sinco tho 
linage of a cit\ is the pioximate object here pie&ented, even if tho object 
winch symbolizes be the chmch or chosen people 

^ 17. Thj sons hasten (to thtc) , thy datioijers and thy wasters shall go out 
from thee. This is the pioof that God had not forsaken her. Ro&enmuller 
follows tho older wiiteis in translating the fiist verb as a future, which is 
wholly aibitiary Gesen us and others rendei both the first and last verb 
m the present tense The true eonsliuction, as in many othei cases, seems 
to be that which itpiesent the piocess as begun but not complete. Already 
had hei sons begun to hasten to hei, and ore long hei enemies should be 
eninely departed. The Septuagmt, Targum, and Vulgate, seem to lead, 
instead of thy sons thy hmkleis which differs from it only m a 
single vowel, and agiees well with tho paiallel expression, destroyers, lite- 
lally pullers down Lowih amends the text accoidmgly ; but Titnnga, 
Gesenius, and the iatei waiters, adhere to the Masoietic pointing, on account 
of its agreement with the thoughts and words of \ers. 20-22 — ^By wasters 
and desti overs Titimga undei&tands internal enemies , Gesenius, foieign 
oppressors ; Knobel, the stiangeis who had taken possession of Jerusalem 
and the rest of the country, which, as he acknowledges, it heie icpiesents. 
The natmal inter pi elation of the words is that which understands them as 
containing simply an emphatic coutiast between fiiends and foes, the latter 
taking then’ depaitiue, and the former commg into possession 
18 Z?/f up till lie eyes iovad almf and see, all of them a)e gathered to- 
yether, they ate come to thee {As) line, saith Jehovah, (I stem) that all 
of them as an oinamtnf thou shalt put on, and lud (or gud) them Ule the 
bnde. The sons, desciibed m ver 17 as rapidly approaching, aie now m 
sight, and their mother is in’^ited to survey them, by liftmg up her eyes 
round about % e m all directions, with allusion to then coming from the 
four, points of the compass, as predicted in ver, 12 The common version 
of all these, seems to mtroduee a new subject The stnet translation, 
m of them, refers to -what precedes, and means all the sons who are de- 
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sclibed m tlie fiist clause of vcr 17 as Lastenixig to her They are now 
alieady gatheied, ^ e met togcthei aii tho pomb to which they tended hum 
so many distinct qiiaiteis They come to thee is an inadequate transldtion. 
The tiue sense is that they aie actually come, i,e ainu‘d. — In the second 
clause, the may correspond to the Gicek or/ aftei ’veibs of speaking, or 
letain its ordinaiy sense yibh an ellipsis I siie>i) bofoie it. The foimuia 
of sweaimg heic used strictly means, I (am) ahue (oi liiing)^ and is itself 
equivalent to I swear in English — The ^ons arc then compaied to orna- 
ments of chess, which the motliei giids oi binds upon her poison At the 
end Lovth inserts m the levt tiom chap Ki 10 Bub this is wholly 
unnecessaiy, as the same idea is suggohlod by the more concise expressions 
of the common text, which Lowth is utieily mistaken in supposing to desciibe 
the biido as binding cliildien lound hei , foi, as BodeiLin eonectiy savs, 
the point of compaiison botveen the type and ai^litypo is not chiklien but 
docoiation As a bi.do pubs on her o^namcils, so thou shalt be adorned 
with thy chiklien 

19 For thy 'iUinSj and thy wa^teb^ ant thy land of Jesolatioti (i e. thy 
desolated lancl)/or noiv thm shalt he too nanow foi ilu lahahiant, and Ja) 
off shall he thy clemineis (those who s'^iuliuw thee up) The gcnoial mtan- 
mg of this veiso is evident, although the cousb action is obsouie Mobt 
wiitei stake the nouns at the beginning as absolute nominatives, i»e agiee- 
mg with no yeib expiessoJ As for thy waste^j S^c thoic shalt he too aanoio 
But this still leaves the double to be accounted foi, vhich lloseiimuller 
supposes to depend upon the voib I sweaty as m %ei. 18, and to sigmty 
that Mauier legaids the second as a pleonastic oi emphatic lepotitiou not 
belonging to the legulai consti action. Others gue it the supposititious sense 
oi certainly oi smely Bock makes the hist clause moan, ‘thy rums and 
thy wastes, and thy desolations, shall exist no longei , but this requiies 
another verb to be supplied or understood Peihaps the best solution is 
the one pioposed by Hitzig, who supposes the construction to be inten'apted 
and losumed For thy wastes, and thy lums, and thy land of desolation — 
(then beginning anew, without completmg the fiist sentence) —foi thou shalt 
he too narrow, &c. This mode of composition, not unlike what appears m 
the fiist draft of .any piece of wiitmg till ohliteiatod by collection, is com- 
paiativeiy frequent in the ancient wiiteis, not excepting some of tho highest 
classical models, though prosciibed as inelegant and mcoirect by the fasti 
dious lules of modern rhetoiic This explanation of the double makes 
lb unnecessaiy to assume an absolute nummabive in the fir^t clause Knohei 
cainos Hitzig’s hypothesis too fai when ho assumes an actual elhpsis of 
the same veih in" the hist clause — (deiived by Ew^kl fiom by 
Gesonius from tho cognate and synonymous can only bo second person 
feminine. The common veision, therefoie, which lefeis it to the land, 
although it gives substantially the tiaie sense, is grammatically mcoriect. 

’Fo) the inhahitant is literally from the inhahitant, the Hebrew pi eposition 

being here used as 1 Kings xix. 7 — ^Knobel supposes the connection of the 
clauses to be this, that theie would not be room even for the nghtful pos- 
sessors, much less for sti angers and enemies. For the application of the 
verb ^9- to enemies, see Lam n 2, 5 — The devomeis of this verse are of 
couise the destroyers of vei. 17. 

20. Again (or still) shall they say m thine ears, the sons of thy childless- 
ness^ (Too) nanow for me is the fflace , come mar far mo^ and I tall dwell 
(or that 1 may dwell) The nip may simply mdicate that something moie 
IS to he said than had been said before, m which case it is nearly equiva- 
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lent io ov€) and aboie tlm or moieoie) Or it may have its tiue sense 
as a paiticle of time, and intimate that these words shall be uttered more 
than once, again and again, oi still, i e continually, as the necessity 
becomes moie uigent. The lelative position of the veib and its subject is 
retained in the tianslation, as it causes no obscurity, and exhibits moie 
exactly the chaiacteiistic form of the original Jaichi explains the s>on$ of 
thy cJiiIdIebf,ndi>s to mean tho sons of whom thou wast bereaved, lefeumg to 
the exiled Jews The latei wiitois moie correctly make it mean the sons 
of thee a childless one, oi, thij soiiSt 0 childless one. The apparent contra- 
diction IS intentional, as appeals fiom what follows She who was deemed 
by others, and who deemed heiself, a (fhildless mothci, heais the voices 
of hei cbildien compkuning that they have not a sufficient space to dwell 
in . — In tJiij eais means m thif heaiing, although not addiessed to thee. 
(Compaie 2 Sam. xviii 12 ) Even m chap % 9, the idea seems to be 
not meiely that of healing, but of O'ieiheaung That tho same thing is 
intended m the case before us, may be gathered from the masculine 
w’hich shews that they shall say does not mean they shall say to thee, but 
they shall say to one anothei. Eosenmuller explains “IV as an adjective ; 
but usage and authoiity deteimine it to be a verb, the contracted form of 
here used in precisely the same sense as the future of the same veib or 
a cognate loot in the preceding verse The idea of excess [nimis^ too) is 
not expressed as in that case, but imphed, the strict tianslation being simply 
this, the place IS nanowfoi me . — ^AH mterpieteis agree that means 

make loomfo) me, as rendered in the Septuagmt [<i:otris6v (moi roVoy) and the 
Yulgate {fac mihi spatium) , but they differ in explaining how this sense 
may be extracted from the Hebrew words Gesenius, as m many other 
cases, resoits to the easy supposition of a word inaccurately used to express 
directly opposite ideas, and explains the verb, both here and in Gen xix 9, 
as meaning to lecede or move away horn any one But even if the general 
usage which he alleges to exist with respect to verbs of motion weie more 
certain than it is, a serious difficulty in the way of its assumption here 
would be presented by the fact, that in every other case excepting these 
two (which may be regarded as identical) the verb means to come neat or 
approach. Eosenmuller adheres to the only sense authorised by usage, and 
explains the phrase to mean, Come neai to me, that there may be more 
room Maurer defends this explanation of the word (both here and in 
Gen XIX 9) against the objections of Gesenius, but without replying to the 
main one, namely, that the sense thus given to the words is inappropriate, 
because the person speaking demands room not for others, but for himself, 
which he could not possibly secure by calling on his neighbour to come 
close to him The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from assuming 
that V means to^ie, and denotes the dueetion of the motion, in opposition 
to the fact that e is never so used after but always mdicates tho pur- 
pose or design, not only when prefixed to the mfimtive (as in Lev xxi 21, 
2 Kings IV 27), but also when prefixed to HpriPD, the only norm with which 
it is connected after this verb, and with which it signifies not to the battle, 
but fot battle, or to fight, being equivalent to an mfimtive construction 
The only cases, therefore, where the ^ is thus used (Judges xx 23, 2 Sam. 
X. 18, 1 Chron xix 14, Jer. xlvi. 3), are not even exceptions to the rule, 
but strong corroborations of the statement that this particle, when added 
to the verb, denotes the object uhich, not the place to which, one 
approaches. This induction fully justifies the explanation of the phrase 
before us given by Jaichi, approach to one side for me or on my account” 
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Otos yf 73> 3“)}5ini5), leaving the precise direction of the motion mdeter. 
th™ f 

babk f fuse just given to (/oi me) is the more pro- 

m ifQ n + ^ Miehaelis and Ewald taka 

divplbnn wi. rather than its secondaiy one of 

lit ?i’ ^ Piefeired by most mteipreters The foimer version 

contll passage stall more giaphie, by presentmg the image of children 
rnothm tf 0*1 «ach other, m the piosence of their 

ww 1“ ^ that theio is nothing un- 

ritded 1« TT conception, the hvpothesis that it was here 
wtll if °f paiticiple XI* m the verse pieced- 

° mliahtant is rendeied nccessaiy, by its close con- 
nection with the nouns land, wastes, and > uins 

fo thyself, in strict agieement 
TOtn the precedmg veise, as a dialogue not between the mothei and her 
emtdren, but between the children m then mother’s hearmg. This is con- 
sequently not an answer to what goes before, but an obseivatiou uttoiod, 
as It were, ande by an eye and eai witness of the struggle and the clamour 
tor moie room. With them the question is, wheie they shall dwell , with 
Her it IS, whence they came —Wlw Iiathpioduced these for tnel Intel pieteis 
have veved themselves with the mquiry whether "1^ heie means to bear or 
to beget, 01 , in other woi ds, whethei she is askmg for the father or the mother 
ot the childien whom she sees around her. Vitimga, Lowth, Gosemus, 
hvald, and XJmbreit, who prefer the former sense, suppose an allusion to 
^^'^Jtigal relation of J ehovah to his people, and to the repudiation spoken 
of below m chap. 1. 1. But such allusion seems, m this connection, fer- 
fetched and unnatural. Eosenmuller, atzig, and Enobel, choose the other 
sense, which is really the strict and common one, and here recommended by 
tte feet, that the combmation ? is often applied elsewhere to the mother, 
but never to the father. This might be esteemed conclusive, but for two 
matenal points of difference between the cases cited and the one before us. 
The first is, that in these cases ^ is followed by the name of the father, 
whereas here the speaker is supposed to be a woman. The other is, that in 
all those cases the verb itself is feminine, wheieas here it is masculine. But 
these diversities, although they leave some room for doubt and difference of 
opinion, do not necessaiily preclude the explanation of the phiase as refer- 
ring to the mother. The masculine form of the verb in this case is easily 
accounted for; because its nominative is not, as m all the other eases, a 
female name or other feminine noun, but the inteiiogative pronoun, which is 
invariable, and natuially followed by the verb m its original or simplest form, 
not because that form includes both genders, but because both verb and pro- 
noun are used vaguely, without any distmct refeience to sex at all So, too, 

the use of by a female speaker, although a violation of analogy, is one 
very easily explamed, because intentional and even necessary m the extiaor- 
dmaiy case supposed. As in other cases the mother is said to bear a child 
to the father, so in this ease one mother may, without absmdity, be said to 
bear a child to another, because m either case the essential idea is that of 
one peison being provided with a child by another, whether it be a husband 
by his wife, or a childless woman by a woman who has children, — The 
truth IS, however, that the foice and beauty of the passage are exceedingly 
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impaiied by cutting its bold figmcs to the quick, and insisting on a rigoious 
eonfoiniity to aitificial lules, instead of lesting in the geneial conception, 
so cleaily and affectingly piesented, of a childless mothei finding hciself 
suddenly sunounded by the clamour of a multitude of cliildicn, and asking 
in amazement hence they came and who they are The disimctiOLi be- 
tween fathei and mothei is one which would nevoi occui to the spciikci in 
such a case, and may theieloie be safely o^eilookcd by the intciiuetei — 
The cause of her astonishment is then assigned And I xvas leuaicd and 
han en These almost incompatible expiessions foi a chidless one aic joined 
foi the puiposo of c\piessing that idea m the stiongest mannei, and vath 
moie legaid to the idea itsclt than to the lulcs of ihctoiical piopriety — An 
exile and a haniblied one The last woid stiictly means 'lemoied, % e fiom 
home and fiom society — And these nho b'i ought up‘^ liteiaily made gieat, 
as m chap i 2. The gcncial sense put upon is confiimod by the 
analogy ot this phiase, which has no specific lefeienco to cithei paient, and 
IS masculine in foim simply because there was no ica^^on why it should be 
feminine. — Behold I was left alone (oi by my%elf) , these, uheie xicte ihcif^ 
The pionoun at the end is emphatic wheie weic ihey‘^ She asks Lo^v it is 
that she was so long desolate and childless, when she secs so many clniduu 
lound hei now Bosenmuller changes the whole fignio by supposing that 
long absent childien are desciibed as letuining to then moihei with a nuinor- 
ous ofispimg It IS essential to the wiiter’s puipose that the childion should 
be all legal ded as the spcakei’s own, foi this alone could afibid an} adequate 
giound foi the astonnhmeiit espiessed Some of the modem wiiteis find it 
very haid to leconcile the language of this veise with then hypothesis that 
the Zion of this passage is the foisakcn city of Jciusalem as such considoiod 
The inconveniences of such a supposition may be gathcied fiom the fact that 
Knobel lepiesonts the Piophet as depaiting fiom his own chosen imago in 
the woids an exile and a lanished one, which aie of comso inapplicable to 
the towm itself, and then letmmng to it in the W'Oids 1 nas lift alone, which 
readily admit of such an application If such abinpt tiansitioiis may bo 
assumed at pleasuie, how can an} thing bo piovcd to bo the sense intended 
by the authoi ^ The ’veiy fact that they aie ncccssaiy on a gnen snpjiosition, 
IS a stiODg pioof that it is a false one, and ought to bo czLcljanged ioi 
which IS equally consistent wuth all the parts of the desciipt on 8nch is 
the hypothesis assumed as the basis of oui exposition, viz that the Zum of 
this context is the ancient Chuich or chosen people, lepie^-cntcd both in 
fiction and in fact by the Sanctuaiy and the Holy City, as its local ccntie 
and appointed Symbol. Of this ideal subject, desolation, chi'dlessiicss, 
captivity, exile, and tfie other varying conditions heie desciibcd, may all bo 
piedicated with the same piopiiety If this, how^evei , he the tiuo oxegctic<il 
hypothesis, and no other seems to answei all the icqiusitions of the ca^c, 
then the Babylonish exile, and the state of the chuich at that pci lod of her 
histoiy, has no claim to be lecognised as an} thing more than a pailiculur 
exemplification of the geneial promise, that the church, aftoi pas»njg tLiont>]x 
exticmc depiGssion and attenuation, should bo raised up and uphunshod 
like a childless mothoi who suddenly finds hciself sunounded by a laige and 
joyous family of children 

22 Thus satfh the loid JehoiaJi, Behold I will hft up to the nations vny 
hand^ and 1 will set up to the peoples my standard (or signal) and they will 
mng thy sons m the bosom (or arms) and tJiy daughters on the shoulders shall 
he earned. The idea cxpiessed by the figuies ol the fust clause is that of 
summoning the nations to peifoim their pait in this gicat woik Tho 
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figures themselves aio the same as in chap. xin. 2, viz. the shaking or 
waging of the hand and the election of a bannci, pole, oi othei signal, with 
distinct refeience peihaps to poisons at a distance and at hand The 
figuiative piomiso would be veiified by any di'vino influence securing the 
co-opoiation of the heathen m accomplishing Jehovah’s purpose, whatever 
might be the external ciicumstances eithoi of the call oi then compliance 
with it The effect of that compliance is desciibed in the last clause, as the 
bunging home of Zion’s sons and daughteis, with all the tendei caio w^hich 
IS wont to be lavished upon infants bj then paients oi thou nuises. The 
same image is again pioscnted in chap 1\ 4, Ixvi 12 Peculiai to this case 
IS the use of the woid which seems most piobahly to signify eithei the 
hosom 01 the aim, when spoken of m lefeienee to caiiying, and especially 
the caiiying of childien Stiictly pcihaps the woid expiessos an idea inter- 
mediate between aim and bosom, oi mclnding both, viz. the space enclosed 
by them in the act of giasping oi ombiacing This likewise seems to be the 
sense of the cognate which occuis in Ps exxix 7 The only other 

instance of the foim is Neh v 13, wheie it is rendeied lap, and evi- 

dently signifies some pait of the diess, peihaps the wide sleeve of an oiiental 
gaiment, which would connect itwuth the meaning an/i, hut moie piohably 
the bosom of the same According to Poscnmullei it denotes any cuivature 
01 fold of the bodv oi the dicss, like the Latin sinus That the sense of 
hosom IS at least included heie, may ho infciied fiom the analogy of Num. 
xi 12, and lUith iv 16, whcie the same act is deseiibed by the use of the un- 
ambiguous teim P^n Gesemus’s tianslation, a> m , is thorefoie too lestiicted 
It IS somewhat cuiious that Hitzig, while ho lendeis this woid hosom, uses 
a)m as an cquiv’aknt to which is an aibitiaiy explanation of the common 
woid for shouldei, and one so often mentioned in connection with the act of 
bearing bui dens (See above, chap xxx 6, xlvi 7;Ezek xii. 0,Num vii. 9.) 
A)m, however, is a favoniito w^ord with Hitzig, who substitutes it frequently 
for hand, without the least necessity or leason. Those who lestnct the 
piomise to the exiled Jew^s in Babylon aie under the necessity of making 
this a restoration, which is not only perfectly gratuitous but inconsistent with 
the voiso pieceding, wheie these same children are desciibed as appeanng 
foi the fiist time, and thereby exciting the sui prise of the foisaken mother, 
23 And Lings shall he thy nursing fathers, and thei) queens thy nursing 
mothers, face to the ground shall they how to thee, and the dust of thy feet 
shall they hch and thou shall Juww that I am Jehovah, whose uaiten (or 
hopeis, i e those who tiust m him) shall not he ashamed (oi disappointed)* 
The same piomise is repeated in substance with a change of form Instead 
of the nations, we have now' then kings and queens, and instead of Zion’s 
sons and daughters, Zion heiself This last vaiiation, while it either per- 
plexes 01 annoys the ihetoiical pieci«?ion, aids the rational mteipieter by 
shewing that the figuies of the pieceding verse, however natural and just, 
are not to be iigidly explained In othei words, it shews that between the 
Zion of this passage and her children theie is no essential difference, and 
that what is piomised to the one is piomised to the other This identity is 
deal from the apparent solecism of repiesenting the bereaved and childless 
motbei as heiself an infant in the arms and at the bieast, because leally as 
much m need of sustenance and caie as those befoie called her sons and 
daughteis or rather because she is but another figuie for the same thing. 
This confusion of imagery all tends to confirm the supposition that the Zion 
of thes^ piophecies is not a city, which could scarcely be thus confounded 
with its citizens, but a society oi corporation between which as an ideal 
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person and its individual members, oi any given portion of them, there is no 
stLcb well defined and palpable distmction — to which the English 
Yersion and some others give the sense of nourzsJierSf is now explained to 
mean a carnet or &ea?er, which last name is applied by the English m 
Hindostan to the male nurses of then childien. Some regard it as equivalent 
to (Gal. iii. 24), and as referring to a later peiiod of childhood 

than which is propeily a sncMer or wet-nmse. But as there is 
nothing m the text to suggest the idea of succession in time, they may be 
regal ded as poetical eqmvalents Hitzig’s notion, that the kings and 
queens aie meiely lepresented as the servile attendants of Zion, is forbidden 
by the specific offices ascribed to them. As httle can it be supposed with 
Knobel, that she is here to be conceived of as a queen upon hei throne, 
who could scaicely be supposed to need the tender attentions of a bearer 
and a wet-nurse. The image is still that of a tender infant, with an almost 
imperceptible substitution of the mother for her children. — is a 
land of compound adverb like our English phrases suord-tn^hand, arm-vnr 
am, but still more concise. The addition of these words detei mines the 
meaning of the precedmg veib as denoting actual piostration, which is also 
clear fiom the next clause, where the licking of the dust cannot be natuially 
understood as a strong expiession for the kissmg of the feet oi of the earth 
m token of homage, but is rather like the biting of the dust in Homer, a 
poetical description of complete and compulsoiy piostiation, not merely 
that of subjects to their sovereign, but of vanquished enemies before their 
conqueiois. (Compare Micah vii. 17, Ps. Ixxn 9 ) In the last clause 
IS not a conjunction, meaning that oi for, but as usual a relative, to be 
connected with 'JP m construction, who my hopers, i.e. whose hopers, those 
who hope in me 

24, Shall the prey he taken from the mighty, and shall the captivity of 
the righteous he delivered ^ This "verse suggests a difficulty in the way of 
the fulfilment of the piomise nip7D and aie combined likewise else- 
where to deseiibe whatever can be taken in war, including prisoners and 
booty. (Num. xxxi 11, 12, 27, 32.) though properly an abstract, 
is continually used as a collective term for captives Its combination here 
with P'*1V has perplexed interpreters Houbigant, Lowth, Ewald, and 
Knobel read in the next verse, which is a mere subterfuge. 

Eosenmulier follows Albert Schultens m giving to the sense of rigid, 
stem, severe ; which is not in the least justified by Hebrew usage. Beck 
follows J. D, Michaehs in explaining it to mean victorious accorSng to the 
sense of victoiy now commonly put upon p'lV, notwithstanding the objection 
of Gesenius that there is no authority in usage for the application of this 
term to the successes of the wicked, without legaid to its original import. 
Symmachus, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and Hitzig, understand the phrase to 
mean the righteous captives, the exiled Jews. Gesenius, Maurer, and 
tJmbreit, the prey or plunder of the righteous, ^ e. taken from the righteous. 
But this explanation of IS harsh, and the parallelism, as well as the 
analogy of ver. 26, requires that P'‘1V should be referred to the subject, 
not the object of the action. TheEnghsh Yersion makes it agree directly 
with in the sense of lawful captives, i e, one who has been lawfully 
enslaved, or one who deserves to be a captive. The simplest and most 
obvious construction of the W’ords is that which makes them mean the 
captives of a iighteous conqueror. The argument may then be stated 
thus ; Shall the capti\cs even of a righteous conqueror be freed in such a 
case ? How much more the captives of an unjust oppressor ^ 
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25 For thus saith Jehovali, also (or even) the captivity (pY captives) of 
the mighty shall he tahen^ and the prey <y the ten ible shall be delivered, waA 
with ihy stnveis will Isfnve, and thy sons will I save, Theio is eo need 
of giving to tlie at the beginning the factitious sense of yes, no, nay, 
moie, veiily, oi the like. Its proper meaning may be retained by supply- 
ing in thought an affiimative answer to the foiegomg question. Shall the 
captives of the righteous be dehvered ^ Yes, and more ; for thus saith 
Jehovah, not only this but also the captives of the tyiant or oppressor. 
There is a veiy mateiial difieience between supplying what is not expressed 
and changing the meanmg of what is. The latter expedient is never 
admissible , the former is often necessaiy. The logical connection between 
this veise and the one before it has been already stated Its general sense 
IS clear, as a solemn declaiation that the power of the captor can oppose 
no real obstacle to the fulfilment of the piomise of deliverance. The same 
idea is expressed m the last clause m more general and hteral terms. 

26. And I vnll make thy oppressors eat their (pwri) flesh, and as with 
new wine, with their blood shall they he di unken , and all flesh shall know, 
that I Jehovah am thy Saviour, and (that) thy Redeemer is the Mighty One 
of Jacob The fiist clause is commonly explained as a stiong metaphoncal 
desciiption of intestme wars and mutual destiuction, similar to that m 
Zech XI. 9. In this case, howevei, as in chap. ix. 19, the image is perhaps 
rather that of a peison devouring his own fiesh m impotent and desperate 
rage. The Taigum gratuitously changes the sense by inteipretmg the first 
clause to mean, I will give their fiesh for food to the buds of heaven,*’ or, 
as Jarohi has it, “ to the beasts of the field.” The last clause winds up 
this part of the prophecy by the usual return to the great theme of the whole 
book, the relation oi Jehovah to his people, as their Saviour, Redeemer, 
and Protectoi, self-existent, eternal, and almighty in himself, yet conde- 
scending to be called the Mighty One of Jacob The last words may be 
construed as a smgle proposition, “ That I am Jehovah thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob.” This will be found upon comparison, 
however, to express much less than the construction above given, which 
asserts not only that the speaker is Jehovah, &c , but that the Being who 
possesses these attributes is the peculiar covenanted God of Is3|ael oi Jacob, 
For the different epithets of this clause, see above, chaps i. 24, xh. 14, 
ylm 3 For a similar statement of the purpose of God’s pi evidential 
dealings with his people, see chap, xlv 3, and ver. 23 of this same chapter 


CHAPTEB L. 

This chapter contains no entirely new element, but a fresh view of 
several which have already been lepeatedly exhibited The fiist of these 
is the great truth, that the sufferings of God’s people are the necessaiy frmt 
of their own sins, ver. 1 The second is the powei of Jehovah to accom- 
phsh their dehveiance, veis, 2, 3, The thud is the Servant of Jehovah, 
his mission, his qualifications for it, his endurance of reproach and opposi- 
tion on account of it, vers 4”9. The fourth is the way of salvation and 
the certain doom of those who neglect it, veis 10, 11. 

This perpetual recuiience of the same gieat themes in '\aiious combina- 
tions rnaVAg the mere division of the chapteis a compaxatively nmmpoitant 
matter, although some writeis seem to attach great importance to the 
separation of the first three veises from what follows, and their intimate 
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connection witli what goes before It should be evei borne in mind that 
these divisions aie comentional and modem, and that in this part of Isaiah, 
moie especially, they might ha've been omitted altogether, without any 
serious mcon\enicneo to the leader oi luteipietei A much greater evil 
than the want of these divisions is the habit of asciibing to them undue 
authority and suffumg the exposition to be goveined by them, as if each 
wore a separate prediction oi discourse, instead of being arbitiaiy though 
convenient bicaks in a continued composition, not mateiially differing from 
the paragraphs now used in every modern book The le-aiiiangcment of 
the chapteis m the present case i-sould answer no good purpose, since the 
first three \eises are not moie closely connected vith the tnd of the pre- 
ceding chapter than what follows is with its begimimg The true course is 
to make uac ut the common divisions as convenient pauses, but to read and 
expound the text as one continuous discourse 

1, Thus sctitfi Jelioiah This profatoiv formula has no doubt had some 
influence on the division of the chapters It does not, however, always 
indicate the introduction of a new subject, as mav I’O seen bv a comparison 
of chap slvm 17 with chap xhx. 1 — WJwe is oi uhat by itself 

is the mteiiogative adverb wheie^ When joined with nt, it seems to be 
equivalent to our interrogative uhul or iiJiith, but always wuth lefeience to 
place, and for the most pait with a noun of place following The most 
fcquent combination is, uhich waij^ This leaves it doubtful whether it is 
used in the general sense of toJmtj as explained by Ewald, oi in the more 
specific one of wluii place ^ i e wheie, piefeiiod by Gesenius and most other 
wnters This is a question of hut little moment as to the general meaning 
of the sentence, since the question where is as we shall see below, 
IS here suh&tantidll;y equiv^alent to ‘‘what is it’” — The bill oj diroicmeut^ 
hteially, writing oi eicisjon oi repudiation, translated in the Septuagint 
roj lyTctjraff/ojf which foim is retained in the New Testament (Matt 
XIX 7, Mark x 4), though sometimes abiidged (Matt v 81) The Hebiew 
phiase denotes the legal instrument by which the Mosaic law allowed a 
husband to repudiate his wufe (Dcut xxiv 1-3) — Of- yoio mothei. The 
persons addressed are the individual members of the chinch oi nation, their 
mother is the chuich or nation itself These aie of couise distinguished 
from each othei only by a poetical figure — Whom I have sent (or ^uit) 
mmy These w’oids admit of a twofold consturction According to the 
common Hebiew idiom, tbo relative pionoun when the object of a vcib, is 
followed by the personal pionoun which it represents According to this 
idiom, uhom I have sent Jm means nothing moie than uhom I have sent, 
except that it moie distinctly indicates the gendei of the object. This con- 
struction is recommended heie, not only by its strict conformity to general 
usage, but byitsiecuiience in the veiynext clause, wheiel^ 
is agreed on all hands to mean to uhom I sold you But as the verb to send 
governs two accusatives m Hebrew, the relative may take the place of one 
of them, denoting the end foi which, or the means by which, as it actually 
does m chap Iv 11, 2 Sam xi 22, 1 Ejugs xiv 6, and in the case befoie 
us, accoidmg to the judgment of most modern writers, who explain tho 
words to moan ivhei e with I have sent hei away — Tho use of the disjunc- 
tive 0 ) m Hebrew is comparatively laie, and consequently moie significant 
when it does occur, as m this case, where it seems designed to intimate that 
the two figures of tho clause are to be taken separately, not together, that is 
to say, that the piinishnient of the people is not compared to the repudiation 
of a Wife and the sale ot hei children in the same ideal case, but represented 
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by tlic two distinct emblems of a mfe divorced and cbildien sold. Qy whwh 
of my oeditoys (is it) to uhom I have sold yoit^ We bavc here an allusion 
to anothei pio\ision of tbe Mosaic law, wbick allows debtois to be sold in 
payment of their debts (Matt svm. 25), and oven childien by their paients 
(E.\od \xi 7). The answer follows m the other clause — Behold^ Joy 
yoyy niiquities ye have been sold. The reflexive meaning, ye have sold 
yom'idtes, is frequently expressed by this form of the verb, but not mva- 
iiably nor oven commonly, it is not, thoiefoie, necessary here, nor even 
favoured by the parallelism, as the conesponding term is a simple passive of 
a dilfeient loim, and one \\hich cannot, horn the nature of the case, denote 
a leiluxive or recipiocal action — Ayid fay yow tjansrjyessions Vitunga’s 
suggestion, that one of the parallel terms may signify civil, and the other 
leligious oflences, is entirely giatuitous Yow yyioihey has been sent (ov put) 
away The repetition of youy, where her ty amgy essions might have been 
expreted, only selves to show more cleaily the real identity of those viho 
aio formally distinguished as the mother and the childien — The interroga- 
tion in the first clause of this verse has been variously understood. Jerome 
and the Eabbins explain it as an induect but absolute negation, impl 3 ing 
that she had not been divorced at all, but had wilfully forsaken hei husband, 
and, as Abaibenol sa}s, gone out fiom his house of hciself, or of hei own 
accoid OW’ This, though a good sense in itself, is not 

an obvious one, oi that which the words would readily suggest If this had 
been the viitoi’s meaning, and he had chosen to express it in the foim of 
an 11 jtoi rogation, ho would more probably havo said, Have I given your 
mother a bill of divoicement^ Havo I sold you to my creditors^ Besides, 
the explanation of this clause as an absolute negation is at vaiiance with the 
positive statement in the last clause, that she had been put away, as well as 
with the parallel assertion, that they had been sold, which last, indeed, may 
bo explained away by adopting the reflexive sense, hut no such explanation 
is admissible in the other case. In order to avoid this objection, some 
explain the cause not as an absolute negation, hut a qualified one. Thus 
Yitimga understands it to mean that she had been put away, and they sold, 
not by him, i e not by the husband and the father, but by judicial process, 
which he undertakes to reconcile with ancient Jewish usage by the authonty 
of Buxtoif and Selden It is evident, however, that the qualification which 
IS needed to icconcilo the clauses is m this inteipietation wholly supplied 
by the imagination of the reader or mterpietei, without the least foundation 
in the text oi context The same remark applies, though in a loss de- 
gree, to the modification of this negative hypothesis by Grotius, who 
supposes it to be denied that she had been divorced without sufficient 
reason, and by Gesenius, who explains it as denying that sho had received 
a bill or wilting of the ordinary kmd. The difficulty common to all these 
hypotheses is, that the qualification assumed is altogether arbitiaiy, and 
dependent on the fancy oi disci etion of the reader — This is equally true 
of some mteipretations which assume that she had been put away, for 
example that of Hitzig, who ingeniously supposes that the bill of divorce- 
ment is called for that it may be cancelled, and the creditor tliathemay be 
paid The most emphatic and significant portion of the sentence is m this 
case not expressed at all, and never would occur to any reader but the one 
whose ingenuity invented it — The simplest and most obvious interpretation 
of the first clause is the one suggested by the second, which evidently stands 
related to it as an answer to the question which occasions it In the present 
oase, the answer is wholly unambiguous, viz that they were sold for their 
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siDSj and tliat she was put away for their tiansgiessions. The C[Ucstioii 
naturally coiresponding to this answer is the question, why the mothei was 
divorced, and why the sons were sold ^ Supposing this to be the substance 
of the fiist clause, its form is veiy easily accounted for. Wlieu is your 
motim's hill of divorcement^ produce it, that we may see the cause of her 
repudiation. Where is the cieditoi to whom I sold you ^ let him appear, 
and tell us what was the occasion of youi being sold. Gesenius’s objection, 
that the Je\Msh bills of divorcement did not state the cause, is trivial, even 
if the fact alleged be admitted to be true, for which there is no sufficient 
reason The objection, that God could not have a creditor, fiom which 
some have argued that the first clause must be negatively undei stood, has 
no moie foice than the objection that he could not bo a husband or a 
writei, both involving an egiegious misconception or an uttei disregaid of 
the figuiative nature of the passage If Jehovah’s casting ofi* his people 
might be likened to a Jewish husband’s repudiation of his wife, then the 
same thing might be likened to a Jewish debtor’s sale of hmiself or his 
childien to his creditors, without any greatoi incongruity or contiadiction 
m the one case than the other The general idea of i ejection is twice 
clothed in a figuiative dress, fiist by emblems bon owed from the law and 
custom of divoice, and then by emblems bon owed fiom the law and custom 
of impiisonmant for debt — The lestiiction of this passage to the Baby- 
lonish exile IS entiiely aibitrary. If it admits of any special application, it 
IS rathei to the lepudiation of the Jewish people at the advent 

2. Why did I come, and there is no man ^ (why) did I call, and there 
was no one answenny^ The idiom of occidental languages would here 
admit, if not lequue, a moie involved and hypothetical construction. 

Why, when I came, was there no one (to leceivo me), and, when I 
called, no one to answei me ^ ’ (See above, chap, v 4, vol. i. p 129 ) 
The Targum explains this of God’s coming and calling by the piophets, 
and the modem Geimans adopt the same mterpietation. Vitimga and 
many other writers undei stand it of Chiist’s coming m the flesh Both 
explanations aie ciioneous if exclusive, both coriect as specific applica- 
tions of a general expression. In themselves, the woids imply nothing 
more than that God had come near to the people, by his woid and pi evi- 
dence, but without any suitable response on their pait The clause is 
explanatoiy of their being sold and away, as lepresented in the foic- 
going verse The general truth which it teaches is, that God has never, 
and will never put away his people even for a time, without preceding dis- 
obedience and alienation upon their part Paiticular examples of this 
general truth are famished by the Babylonish exile, and by every season 
of distress and peisecution. — The other clause precludes the vindication of 
their unbehef and disobedience on the ground that they had not sufficient 
reason to obey his commands, and rely upon his promises Such doubts 
are lendeied impious and foolish by the proofs of his almighty power. 
This power is first asserted mdirectly by a question implying the strongCHt 
negation * Is my hand shortened, shoi*tened, from redemption ^ and is there 
with me no power (i e» have I no power) to deliver ^ Shortness of hand or 
ann is a common oriental figure for defect of power, especially in reference 
to some particulai effect, which is thus repiescnted as beyond tlio loach. 
(See chap. lix. 1 , Num xi 28 , cf. chap, xxxvii 17.) According to 
Gesenius, Artaxerxes Longimanus was so called, not in reference to any 
corporeal peculiarity, hut as bemg possessed of extraoidinary power. The 
emphatic repetition of the Hebrew verb may, as usual, be variously ex- 
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prosbcd m tianslation by the intioduction of intensive phiases, such as 
(dtoifethe) 01 at allj oi by a simple repetition of the veib m English 
Ftoni redemption, z e so as not to redeem or delivei fiom distiess (See 
abo\c, on chap xIk 15) — Behold, by zny rebuke (a teim often used to 
cxpiess G-od’s coiitiol o\qi the elements) I will duj np the sea lean 
make a complete change in the face oi natuie. Most of the modern wi iters 
use the piesent foim, 1 dry up the sea But this, as expressing an habitual 
act, fails to give the sense of the oiigmal, which is not a description of 
what he usually docs, but a decimation of what he can do, and what he 
will do m tho piesent instance if it should be necessary. Hence the best 
traushition of the vcib is the exact one which adhoies to the stiict sense 
of the lutuiG As in many othoi cases, this general expiession may involve 
a paiticulai allusion, namely, to the crossing ot the Bed Sea at the exodus 
iiom Egypt. But to make this the direct and main sense of the words, is 
equally at variance with good taste and the context It is only upon this 
ciioneous supposition that Vitiinga could imagine himself bound to apply 
what follows (J udl male streams a wilderness) to the passage of the Joidan, 
and to justify the pluial designation of that rivei by appealing to its 
magnitude, historical impoitance, &c It is really a poetical leiteration 
of what goes bofoio, extending what was theie said ol the sea to btreams 
and othoi watois The remaining woids of this verse aio intended merely 
to complete the pictuie, by subjoining to the cause its natuial effect — Let 
their Jish stziil for want oj water and die of thust The abbreviated form 
Hooms to shew that tho wiitei here passes fiom tho lone of piediction 
or gouoral description to that of actual command. It may, however, be a 
poetic vaiiation of the oidiiian future form, m which case the sense will 
bo, then fish shall die, &c , or the abbieviated form may indicate an 
indiiect or oblique constiuction, so that their fish shall stink, &o , which 
last explanation is the one profeired by the latest wiiteis. The pronoun 
then refers to sea and rivers, or to the last alone, which is masculine, 
though femmmo m form — For Lowth reads (their Jish is dried 
up), on the authority of one manusciipt confiimed by the Septuagint 
version (^yj^avd^mrai) The collective use of the woid fish is the same m 
Hebrew and in English Foi the tiue sense of see above, chap, v 9, 
vol 1 p 131-2 

3 The description of Jehovah’s power, as displayed in his control of 
the elements, is still continued. 1 will clothe the heavens in blackness, 
Tho Ho blew noun, according to its etymology, denotes not merely a black 
coloui, but such a colour used as a sign of mourning Thus nndei stood, 
it conesponds exactly to tho followmg words, wheie the customaiy mourn- 
ing dicss of ancient times is mentioned And sathcloth I will place (or 
make) their covering The lefeienco of this veiso to the plague of dark- 
ness in tho land oi Egypt is admissible only in the sense explamed above 
with respect to the passage of the Bed Sea, namely, as a paiticular allusion 
compiehended in a geneial desciiption J D Michaelis and some later 
wnteis undoi stand it as refcirmg to the usual phenomena of storms, or 
even to the obscuiation of the sky by clouds , but it is inconceivable that 
such an everyday occmrenco should be coupled with the diying up of seas 
and rueis, as a proof of Grod’s powm over natuie and the elements. The 
sense rcquiied by tho connection is that of an extraordmaiy darkness (such 
as that of an eclipse), or even an extinction of the heavenly bodies, as in 
chap xiii. 10. (See vol. i. p 275 ) 

4. The Lord Jehoiah hath given to me. As Jehovah is the speaker in 
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tho foregoing verse, Coecems, Vitiinga, and many otlier*?, regaid tins clause 
as a pi oof that these are tho words of tho Messiah, w^ho, in yntue of his 
twofold nature, might speak in the porson of Jehovah, and ^et say, Jeho- 
mil hath given to me The rcabbms and the Goimans explain them as the 
words of Isaiah himself, speaking eithci in his own name oi in that of the 
prophets as a class But somo of the things which follow aie inapplicable 
to such a subject, an objection not lehcved by assuming with Giotius that 
Isaiah IS heie atjpo of Chiist The tiue hypothesis is still tho same 
which we ha^e found oursohes constiancd to assume in all like cases 
thioughout the foiegomg cliapteis, namely, that tho semunt of Jehovah, as 
he calls himself in ^ei 10 below, is the Messiah and his people, as a com- 
plex poison, 01 the cbuich m ind ssoluble union with its Head, assei ting his 
dmne commission and authoiity to act as tho gieat teachei and enlightener 
of the woild Foi this end God had gnen him a loady tongue or speech. 

Most mterpieteis adopt a dilieicnt ^asion of lu the fnst and last 

clause, giving it at fiist the sense of lemned, and afteiwaids that of lenineib 
Those twm ideas, it is tiuc, are neai akm, and may bo blended in the Ilebiew 
woid as they aie m the English schohn , which is used both foi a Icainci and 
a learned peison It is best, howcvoi, foi that very leason, to letaiii tho 
same woid in tianslation, as is done by Hitzig, who tianslates it discqdeb, 
Ewald, apostle-^, and TIcndeison, those xvlio aie taught Giotius agrees with 

the Septuagmt m making an abstiact noun meaning instnictiue — 

yXihacav :ra/os/aj, an instiuctive tongue Gesenius considois it equivalent 
to taught ov pi actised tongue In ovciy othei case the woid is a coneiete, 
meaning peisons taught, disciples (See above, chap vni 16, and below, 
chap liv 13 ) Fiom this expies&ion Hitzig and Kuobel stiangoly infer 
that Isaiah was an uneducated piophet like Amos (vn 14), which would 
be a veiy foiced conclusion, even if Isaiah weie the subject of tho passage. 
As applied to Chast, it is desciiptive of that powoi of conviction and per- 
suasion which is fiequently asciihed m the New Testament to his oial 
teachings. As his lepiesentative and instiument, tho chuich has always 
had a measuie of the samo gift enabling hei to execute hci high vocation 
— To knoii (that I might know) to help oi succoiu the ueaiy (utth) a woid. 
This explanation of the veib Hiy, which occuis only heie, is that given by 
Aqmla (jroffTiqpGai), Jeiome (susfetdaie), Gesoniiis [staiLen), and sov’eial of 
the later wiitois Near akm to this, and founded on another Arabic 
analogy, is the sense of oefieshng, which is expiossed by Euckeit, Ewald, 
and TJmbreit. J D Michaolis explains it to mean change, and applies it 
to the endless vaiiety of oui Savioui’s ms ti actions Paulus and Hitzig 
make the ^ ladical, and identity the woid with the Aiabic \j^ to speak , 

but this, accoiding to Ivnobel, would be applicable only to frivolous, un- 
meaning speech Most of the oldoi wnteis undeistand as a denomina- 
tive veih fiom tim>^, meanmg to speak seasonably. This explanation 

seems to be imphcd in the Septuagmt paiaphiase (roj ymwi rivi/a h/ s/rreni 
Xfjyov) But accoidmg to the piobablo etymology of tho veib deiivcd 
fiom it would assume anothei foim, and tho construction with two objects, 
as Gesenius observes, would be haish , whereas it is not uncommon with 
verbs of suppoiting or sustaining (See Gen xlvii 13 , 1 Kings xvm. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphiase, ‘ That I might know how to teach wisdom to the 
righteous panting foi the woids of the law,’ oi, as Jaichi and Kimchi have 
it, ‘ thirsting for the woids of God,’ appeals to be conjeetuial — He will 
waken^ %n the morning, in the morning, he will waheh Joi me the ear, i. e. 
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lie \vill waken my ear, louse my attention, and open my mind to the lecop- 
tion of the truth. (See chap, xlviii. 8 , 1 Sam ix. 15, xx 2 , Ps xh 7 ) 
Tho present tense {lie waLeneth) asseits a claim to constant inspiration; 
the tntmc o\pi esses a confident belief that God will assist and inspiro him. 
— Tho accents leqmro in the moining m the moimng to bo lead togethei, 
as in chap xxviii, 19, wheie it is an intensive icpctition, meaning exoif 
moviinr/ It might othciwi&o be thought more natuial to icad the sentence 
thus, he u ill nahen %n the in the itwimnq he will wahen, a twofold 

expression of the same idea, viz, that ho will do so eaily In either case 
the object of both ■voibs is the same , the intioduction of the pionoun we 
aftei the fiist in the English Veision being needless and huitful to the 
sentence The last woids of the \eise declaie the end or purpose of this 
wakonmg, to hear {i e. that I may heai) hie the dibaiiiee ox the taught^ i e 
that I may give attention as a leainei listens to his teacher Luzzatfco 
undcistands this verse as an asseitionof the pious and believmg Jews, that 
God enables them to heai and speak as if they were all prophets, which, if 
coiicctly nndeistood and duly limited, appeals to be the tiue senso as ex- 
plained above 

5. The Lo)d Jehovah opened for me the ear, and I resisted not Tho 
common veision, I ivas nut lelellious, seems to conveit the deseiiption of 
an act into that of a habit — I did not diaio hath, oi lefuse the office, on 
account of tho haiJ ships by \\hich I foiesawthat it would be accompanied 
Thoio may be an allusion to the conduct of Moses (iv. 13) in declining the 
dangoious but honouiablc woik to which tho Lord had called him (Oom- 
paio Jor 1 6, xvii IG ) Hendei son's lollection on this sentence is, ‘ How 
diilbiont tho conduct of the Messiah fiom that of Jonah 

C M ij bach I f/ave to {llione) smiting We may undeistaud by gave either 
yielded unicsistingly or offeiecl voluutaiily (Com|)arG Mat v 39.) The 
punishment of scouigmg was a common one, and is paiticulaily mentioned 
in tho history of om Lord’s maltieatment — ind mj cheeks to those plucking 
(tho beard or hair). It is well observed by Hitzig, that the context here 
requiies something moie than tho playful or even the contemptuous pulling 
of the beard, tho velleie haiham of Hoiace and Persius, to which piecedmg 
writers had refoiicd A bettei paiallelis Neh xm. 25, wheie the Tnshatha 
is said to have contended with the J ews, and cursed them, and smote them, 
and pinched olf then hair (Compare Ezia ix. 3 ) This paiticulai species 
of abuse is not recoidod m the histoiy of oui Savioui’s suiieiings, but some 
suppose it to be compiehended in the geneial teim buffeting, — Mg face 1 
did not hide fioin shame and spitting The pluial foim may be either 
an mtoiibive oi emphatic expression foi extieme shame oi abundant shame, 
01 a term compiohendmg \anous shameful acts, such as smiting on the 
face, spitting m it, and the like In the phrase I did not Jude my face them 
may be an allusion to the common figure of confusion coveimg the face 
(Jor li 51), in refeience no doubt to the natuial expression of this feeling 
by a blush, or in oxtieme cases by a lixid paleness overspreading the 
featiu'es. Some have imagined that by sintting nothing more is meant than 
spitting on the ground m one’s presence, which, accoidmg to the oriental 
usages and feelings, is a stiong expiession of abhoirence and contempt. 
Hut, as Lowfh well says, if spitting m a pei son’s presence was such an in- 
digniiy, how much moie spitting in his face , and the w^hole connection 
shows that tho reference is not to any mitigated form of insult but to its 
extreme. That this part of the description was fulfilled m the experience 
of our Saviour, is expressly recorded, Mat xxvi. 67, xxvii. 80. That it 
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was hleially veiiCed in that of Isaiah, is not only without pioof hut in the 
last dcgiec impiobablc, much more the supposition that it was a common 
or habitual tieatment of the piophets as a class As to Isaiah himself, it 
IS woithy of icmuik that a learned and ingenious llabbin of our own day 
(Samuel Luzzatto) aigues against this application of the Piophet’s language, 
hrst, because he \\as not a piophet of evil, and could not theiefore be an 
object of the popular hatied, secondly, because his piedictions were not 
addiesscd to his contempoiaues but to liitiuo ages , thirdly, because even 
on the supposition that he li\ed at the time ot the Babylonish exile, he 
must ha\e viitton in the name and peison of an oldei piophet, and could 
not thoiefoie ha\e exposed himself to any public insult. From this impos- 
sibility of |)io\mg any litcial coincidence bet’^een the piophetic desciiption 
and the personal expeiience of the Piophet himself, vhen taken in connec- 
tion with the palpable coincidences which have been alieady pointed out in 
the espeiience ot Jesus Chiist, many mteipieteis infer that it w^as meant 
to be a iiteial pieeiction ot liis sufieiings But even Yitimgahas obseived 
that if it were so, its fulfilment, or the lecoid of it, w’onld be impeifect, 
smee the pomts of agieemeiit aie not fa% commensuiate with those of the 
desciiption. (See foi example what has been alieady said with lespect to 
the plucking of the beaid oi ban ) The most satisfactoiy solution of the 
difdcult} is the one suggested by Yitiinga himself, who regards the pro- 
phecy as metaphoiical, and as denotmg ciuel and contemptuous treatment 
in geneial, and supposes the iiteial coincidences, as in many other cases 
to have been pioMdentiallv seemed, not meiely to convict the Jews, as 
Giotius sajs, hut also to identify to otheis the gieat subject of the pro- 
phecy But if the piopheev itself be metaphoiical, it may apply to other 
pbjects, less completely and lemaikably but no less leally, not to Isaiah, 
it IS tiue, horn w^hom its terms, e'^en figurativelv undei stood, aie foreign, 
but to the chiuch oi people of God, the body of Chiist, which, like its 
head, has ever been an object of contempt with those who did not under- 
stand its chaiactei oi lecogmse its claims. What is liteially tiue of the 
Head, is metaphoiically tiue of the Bod^ — ‘‘ I gave my back to the smiteis 
and my cheeks to the pluckeis, my face I did not hide from shame and 
spitting,” 

7 And the loid Jehovah will help me, oi aj^ord help to me. The ad- 
versative paiticle, which most tian&latois ha\e found necessary here to 
shew the true connection, is not required by the Hebrew idiom. (See 
abo^e, on chap xl 8 ) — Theufoie I am not confounded by the persecution 
and contempt described in the foregoing ’^eises The common version, I 
shall not be confounded^ is not only arbitiaiy but injurious to the sense, 
which IS not that God’s protection will save him from future shame, but 
that the hope of it saves him even now The woids stiictly mean, I have 
not been confounded^ which implies, of conise, that he is not so now — 
Therej O’! el hate set my face as a flint This is a common desciiption of 
firmness and deteimination as expiessed m the countenance It is equally 
applicable to a wicked impudence (Jer. v 3, Zech vii 12), and a holy 
resolution (Ezek in. 8, 9) The same thmg is expressed by Jeiemiah 
under difieient but kindred figuies. (Jei i 17, 18, xv 20 ) It is pro- 
bable, as J H Michaehs suggests, that Luke alludes to these passages, 
when^he says that oui Loid stedfastJy set his face (to 9rgo(7W7rov avrou 
itrsrsjs/^g') to go to Jeiusalem (Luke ix 51 ) The strong and expiessive 
English phiase, set my face, is in all i aspects bettei than those which latei 
veisions have substituted foi it, such as place (BQ.ixies)i present (Noyes), 
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&c — A nd I hnow that I shall not le ashamed The substitution of became 

foi and IS an unnecessaiy deviation from the Hebrew idiom, 

8 Near {is) my justijier (oi the one justifying me). is strictly a 

forensic term meamng to acquit or pronounce innocent, in case of accusa- 
tion, and to light or do justice to, in case of civil controveisy. The use of 
this word, and of several coiielative expiessions, may be cleaily learned 
from Deut xxv. 1. The justifier is of course Jehovah. His being «e«ris 
not intended to denote the proximity of an event still future, but to describe 
his inteivontion as constantly within reach and available. It is not the 
justification which is said to be near to the time of speaking, but the justifier, 
who IS said to be neai the speaker himself. The justification of his seivant 
IS the full vindication of his claims to divine authority and inspuation. At 
the same time theie is a designed coincidence between the terms of piedic- 
tion, and the issue of oui Saviour’s tiial , but the prophecy is not to be 
restricted to this object. The geneial meaning of the woid is, all this 
reproach is undeserved, as will be seen hereafter Since God himself has 
undei taken his defence, the accusei’s case is hopeless He thoiefoie asks 
triumphantly, Whx> will contend loith me^ The Hebiew verb denotes 
specifically litigation, or foiensiC strife Eom. vm 38, 34, is an obvious 
imitation of this passage as to form But even Yitringa, and the warmest 
advocates for letting the New Testament explain the Old, aie foiced to 
acknowledge that in this case Paul merely borrows his expiessions from the 
Prophet, and applies them to a difieient object. In any other case this 
class of wi iters would no doubt have insisted that the justifiei must be 
Christ, and the justified his people ; but from this they are precluded by 
their own assumption, that the Messiah is the speaker. Both hypotheses, 
so far as they have any just foundation, must be reconciled by the supposi- 
tion that the ideal speaker is the Body and the Head in union In the 
sense here intended, Chiist is justified by the Father, and at the same time 
justifies his people — We will stand (or let m stand) together, at the bar, 
before the judgment-seat, a frequent application of the Hebrew veib. (See 
Num xxvu, 2, Deut xix, 17, 1 Kings iii. 16 ) This is an indirect defiance 
or ironical challenge ; as if he had said, If any will still ventuie to accuse 
me, let m stand up together . — ^The same thing is then expressed in other 
words, the form of interrogation and proposal being still retained. Who ^s 
my adversary ^ This is moie liteially rendered in the margin of the English 
Bible, who ts the master of my cause ^ But even this fails to convey the 
precise sense of the origmal, and may be even said to leveise it, for the 
master oj my cause seems to imply ascendancy or better right, and is not 
therefore applicable to a vanquished adversary whose case was just before 
described as hopeless The truth is, that the pronoun my belongs not to 

the last word merely, but to the whole complex phiase, and simply 

moans possossoi,” % e. one to whom a given thing belongs. Thus a 

cause-ma'^ter (elsewheie called (Exod. xxiv. 14), means one who 

has a cause or law-suit, a party-litigant, and my cause-master means one 
who has a controversy with me, my opponent oi adversary, so that the 
common version leally conveys the meaning better than what seems to be 
the more exact translation of the margm. In sense, the question is pre- 
cisely parallel and tantamount to the one before it, who will contend with 
tne9J^Let him draw neai to me, confiont me, or engage in conflict with 
The forensic figures of this veise and some of its expressions, have 
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aopcatedh occniied iii tlio course of the piccedmg cliapteis (See chaps, 
^h 1, 21 , ihii. 9, 2G , 20, xlvu 14, 16.) 

9. Behold, the Lo)d Jehovah loill help me , loho {is) he {that) ivill con- 
ihmn me^ The help spccificalh meant is that affoided an advocate or 
judge to an mpiied piitj’ l/'Einn is the technical antithesis to used 

in -^ei 8. Both veibs, 'VMth then cognate adjectives, occui in Dcut xxv 1 
— The potential meaning [can condemn) is included in the futnie {xoill 
condemn), though not diiocth', much less exclusively, espiessed by it — 
The last clause adds to the assmanee of his ovn safety that of the destiuc- 
tion of Ins enemies uLll they (oi all of iliem, his adieisaiics, notexpiessly 
mentioned but leieiicd to in the questions which piecede) like the yannent 
shall (pov old (oi he ivo)n out), i e like the gaiment which is woin out or 
decays The moth shall dcxoitt them Gescnius condemns the lelative con- 
sti action, iikich the moth dewins (leferiing to as a collective), because 
inadmissible m the paiallel passage, chap li 8 He novel theless adopts 
it in Ins own Gciman Yeision {ute ein Geivand dan the Motte lexzeJui) 
Thcieal objection to it is, that it is needless, and lests upon a fiivolous 
ilictoiical punctilio By a peifectly natuial and common tian&itiun, the 
writer passes fiom compaiison to metaphoi, and having fiist tiansfoimed 
them into gaiments, sa^s diiectly that the moth shall deioiu them, not as 
men, in which light he no longer \iews them, but as old clothes This is 
a faxoiiiite compaiison in Sciiptuio to expiess a giadual but suie decay 
(Oompaie chap li 8, and Hosca v 12 ) In Job xm 28, Ps xxxix 12, it 
seems to denote the effect of pmmg sickness. Not contented with this 
obMOus and natiiial inteiiietution of the figure, Yitiinga supposes an 
allusion to the ofiicial dicssts of then chief men, which is not a whit moie 
reasonable than the notion of Coeceius which he sets aside as fai -fetched, 
that the piophcts, j)iiests, and lulcis of the old economy weie hut a gar- 
ment, undei which the Messiah was concealed until his ad^ent, and of 
which he stiipped himself [d^r^i/hea pivec, Col ii 16) at death The 
necessity of thus explaiLing why the enemies of Chiist and his people aic 
eompaicd to (jCoonents is piecludcd by the oh-^ious consideiation, that tho 
main point of the simile is the slow consuming piocess of the moth, and 
that the clothes aie added simply as the substances m which it is most 
frequently observed. 

10 Who among you is a feaier of Jehoiah, heaihcnmg io the voice of Ins 
servant, uho ualkdh in daikness and theie is no light to him^ Let him 
tiust in the name of Jehovah, and lean upon Jus God The same sense may 
bo attained closing the intenogation at Jus senant, and leading the 
remain del of the sentence thus ivhoso vualleth in daikness and hath no 
light, let him tiust, <S:c This constiuction, which is given by Do Wette, 
has the advantage of adheiing moie closely to the Masoietic inteipunction 
A difieient turn is gi^en to the sentence by J D Michaelis, who teinnnates 
the question at Jehovah, and makes all the rest an answer to it ‘‘Who 
among ^ou is a feaiei of Jehovah 9 He that hearkeneth to tho voice of 
his sei^ant, that waiketh in daikness w-heio he has no dawn, yet tiusts m 
Jehovah and relies upon his God ” To this ingenious and oiiginal con- 
sti’uction it may be objected, fiiSt, that it divides the sentence into tw^'o very 
unequal parts, diiectly contrary to Hebrew usage , and m the next place, 
that it makes the participles, piesent and future, all jirecisely synon;ymous 
and equally dcsciiptne of the pious man’s habitual conduct All the con- 
structions which have now been mentioned give the its usual and proper 
sense, as an mtenogati\e pronoun coiiespondmg to the English uho ^ Bui 
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Yiiiaiga, Eosenmullei, Gesenms, and Maurer, choose to ghe it an inde- 
linito sense, u/ioso or whoever ^ and exclude the mteiTogation altogether; 
the same supoificial lexicogiaphy which confounds ^vlth because 
the Hcbiew employed one foim of exjiiession, w^heie should moie 
naiuially use the other Because xilioeiei might be used, and would be 
used moio leadily by us m such a case thnn zt/te, it docs not follow that 
the toimei is the tiue sense of the Hebiew woid in that case All the 
instances alleged by Gesenms in his Lexicon as proofs that is some- 
times an indciinitc, admit, with one exception, of the usual inteiiogati\o 
tianslation, not only without damage to the sense, but with a moio exact 
adhcionce to the genius of the language, which delights in shoit detached 
piopositions, w^heie an occidental wiitcr wmiild piefer a senes of dependent 
monibeis forming one comiilex period. Thus in Judges mi 3, the occi- 
dental idiom would bo, tulLOsevei is fcaiful and of) aid, let liim ictmn ; but 
the genuine Hebiew foim is, Who is feaiful and af}aid^ let Jmii letmn* 
The same thing is tiue of Exod xxiv. 14, Piov ix 4, Eccles \ 9, Isa. In. 
15, in all which cases theie is nothing whatever to foibid the application of 
the gcneial lule, that the usual and piojiei sense must be letaincd unless 
there be some reason for departing fiom it , and such a leason cannot bo 
alfoided by the bare possibility of a different con sti action The single 

exception above mentioned, and the only case of the indefinite use of 
alleged by Ew^ald in his Giammar, is 2 Sam xmii 12, w'hich is too anoma- 
lous and doubtful to prove anything, and w4ich may be as properly alleged 
on one side as tho othei. The occasronal combination of with 
instead of favour mg the views here combated, aflbids an argument against 
thorn, as tho oLmous meaning of the woids, both m Exod xxxii, 83, and 
2 Sam XX 11, is, who (ib) he that^ All that need be added upon this 
point IS, that the latest Geiman wiiteis have returned to the old and true 
translation, who ^ — Obedience to the word is implied in hearing it, but not 
expressed — Lowth, on the authority of two ancient versions, reads 
for lei him heathen, which is copied by Gesemus, perhaps through 
inadvertence, as he says nothing of a change of text, and no such sense can 
possibly he put upon the paiticiple This mistake or oversight, if such it 
be, although collected by the later Geimans, has been caiefully retained by 
Noyes (/^?^ him heaihen to the voice of Im soiant). Henderson, on the 
other hand, retains the common inter logati'^e tianslation, but explains the 
in his note, as ‘‘ a substitute for the lelative he wlwf w'hieh is 
scarcely intelligible — Darkness is heie used as a natuial and common 
figure for distress (See above, chap viii 20, ix 1.) J D Michaelis 
gives to the specific sense of dawn, hieak of day, or morning light, like 
m chap. Till 20, and xhii. 11. Vitimga understands it to mean 
splendou) oi a gieat degiee of light, and thus avoids the absolute negation 
of all spiritual light, which would not suit his exegetical hypothesis The 
great nngority of wiiteis, late and early, aie agreed in making it a poetical 
equivalent or synonyme of — The futuies in the last clause may, with 
equal piopnety, if not still gieatei, be tianslated, he will trust and lean ^ 
the exhortation being then implied but not expressed — The pieterite 
maybe intended to suggest that the daikness spoken of is not a tiansient state, 
but one wh’ch has alieadv long continued Ti usting in the name of Jehovah 
is not simply trusting m himself, or in the independent self- existence which 
that name implies, but m his manifested attnbutes, attested by experience, 
which pccms to be the full sense of the word name, as applied to God m 
The Old Tcstalment.— Two exegetical questions, m relation to this verse, 
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have much dnided and perplexed mtei pi eters. The first has respect to 
the peison speaking and the objects of adless , the othei to the seivant of 
JehLh. These questions, from then close eonneetion and their mutual 
dependence, may be most conveniently discussed together. Thoie would 
be no absurdity, nor even inconsistency, m supposmg that /m senant 
means the Piophet, oi the prophets mdefmitely, as the organs of the ^^e 
communications This may be granted even by those who give the fatle a 
veiv difierent meaning elsewhere, as it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
so indefinite a name, and one of such peipetual occunenee, is mvaiiably 
used in its most piegnant and emphatic sense. It is ceitam, on the con- 
tiaiY that it is frequently applied to the piophets and to other public 
funcfaonaiies of the old economy Theie is therefoie no absurdity m 
Cabin’s explanation of the phrase as heie desciiptive of God s mmisteis or 
messenireis in geneial, to whom those that fear him aie lequued to submit. 
The verse may then be connected immediately with what piecedes, as the 
woids of the same speaker But while all this is unquestionably true, it 
cannot be denied that the liequency and prominence with which the 
Servant of Jehovah is exhibited m those Later Prophecies, as one distm- 
ffuished from the ordinary mmistry, makes it more natmal to make tlmt 
anphcation of the woids in this case, if it be admissible The only diffi- 
culty lies m the mention of the Seivant of Jehovah m the thud peison, 
while the piecedmg context is to be consideied as his own words. (See 
above, on chap. xhx. 1.) This objection may be easily lemoved, if we assume, 
as Ewald does, that the words of the Seivant of Jehovah are concluded in 
the preceding veise, and that m the one before us the Piophet goes on to 
speak in his own peison. This assumption, although not demonstrably 
collect, agiees well with the dramatic form of the context both before and 
after, and“the frequent changes of person, without any explicit intimation, 
which even the most iigorons mteipieteis aie under the necessity of giant- 
ino On this hjpothesis, which seems to be approved by the latest as well 
as°by the older writers, the Servant of Jehovah here referred to is the 
same ideal peison who appears at the beginning of the forty-ninth and 
foity-second chapters, namely, the Messiah and his People as his type 
and representative, to whoso mstiuctions m the name of God the woild 
must heart- ^u if it would be saved. The question, which part of the com- 
plex peison here predominates, must be determined by observing what is 
said of him If the exhortation of the veise wore naturally apphcable to 
the world at large, as distingmshed from the chosen people, then the latter 
mioht be readily supposed to be included under the description of the Ser- 
vaffii of Jehovah. But as the terms employed appear to be descriptive of 
the people of Jehovah, or of some considerable class among them, the 
most piobable conclusion seems to be, that by the Seivant of Jehovah we 
aie here to understand the Head as distinguished fiom the Body, with a 
secondary reference, perhaps, to his official representatives, so far as he 
employs them m oommumcatmg even with the Body itself There is no 
need of pointing out the aibitraiy natuie of Vitringa’s theory, that this 
verse relates to a penod extendmg from the advent to the loign of Tiajan 
or Hadrian , a chronological hvpothesis ip which the terminus a quo is only 
less gratuitous and groundless fhan the tei minus ad quern. 

11, Lo, all of you hndhngflie, girdmg spash (oi fiery darts), go in the 
light ofyoui fire, and m the spaths ye have hndkd. Fiom my hand is this 
to you , m pam (or at the place of torment) shall ye lie down The con- 
struction of the first clause is ambiguous, as Kindling and gliding, with 
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their adjuncts, may be either the predicates or subjects of the proposition, 
J. I) Michojelis, ilitzig, and Hendeweik, piefei the latter supposition, and 
explain the clause to mean, all of you are hindhng jire^ &c. This being 
inconsistent with the charactei descnbed in the preceding verse, Hitzig 
supposes that the speaker here acknowledges his eiror, or admits that the 
feaieu oj Jehovah, whose existence he had hypothetically stated, were in fact 
not to he found As if he had said, But you are not such, all of you are 
kindling,’’ &c. The harshness of this interpretation, or perhaps other 
reasons, have induced the great majority of writers to adopt the other 
syntax, and explain the participles as the subject of the proposition, or a 
desciiption of the object of address, all of you hindhng, % e, all of j^ou who 
kindle Thus understood, the clause implies that the speaker is here turn- 
ing fiom one class of heaiers to another, from the Gentiles to the Jews, or 
fiom the unbelieving portion of the latter to the pious, or still moie gene- 
rally fiom the coriesponding classes of mankind at large, without either 
national or local limitation. The wider sense agrees best with the com- 
prehensive terms of the passage, whatevci specific applications may be vir- 
tually comprehended in it or legitimately infeiable from it This is of 
couise too vague an hypothesis to satisfy the judgment or the feelings of 
the excellent Vitnnga, by whom it is repeatedly affirmed that all who admit 
the application of the prophecy to Christ, must grant that this verse is ad- 
dressed to tho Pharisaic paity of the Jews , a consequence, the logical 
necessity of which is veiy fai from being evident — There is also a difference 
of opinion with respect to the import of the figuies. That of Icindhng 
fire IS explained by Junius and Tiemellms as denoting the invention of 
doctiinos not revealed in Bcnptuie, while the sparks represent the Phari- 
saical traditions The rabbinical mterpreters suppose the file to denote 
the wiath of God, in proof of which they are able to allege not only 
the general usage of the emblem m that sense, but the specific combma- 
tion of this very noun and verb in Dent, zxxii. 22, Jer. xv 14, xvn 4. 
In all these cases the meaning of tho figure is deteimmed by the addi- 
tion of the words tn my anger, or as some choose absuidly to render it, 
in my nose (See above, on chap, xlviii. 9 ) This is certamly a strong 
analogical argument in favour of the rabbinical mterpietation, and Yit- 
imga’s method of evading it is not a little curious He rests his proof 
on the omission of this very phiase in default of which he says, 

nmo hic necessario cogitat de iia Dei, The same rule, if applied with 
equal rigour to his own interpretations, would exclude a very large pro- 
poition of his favourite conclusions Even in this case, he has no biaxftnxov, 
as he calls it, to compel the adoption of his owm idea, that the file kindled 
IS the fire of sedition and intestine stiife, still less to prove that the parti- 
cular sedition and intestine conflict meant is that which raged among the 
Jews befoie the final downfall of Jerusalem Lowth seems unwilling to 
reject this explanation, though his better taste inclines him to prefer the 
wider sense of human devices and worldly policy, exclusive of faith and 
tiusfc in God. This is substantially the explanation of the words now com- 
monly adopted, though particular mteipreteis diverge from one another in 
details, according to the sense which they attach to the parallel metaphor, 
nip^T The labbinical tradition gives the noun the sense of sjpaihs, 

which is 1 etamed m many versions. But others follow Albert Schultens in ex- 
plaining it to mean small bundles of combustibles, employed like matches, 
or as noissiles in ancient warfare. This is generalized by Lowth into fuel, 

VnT TT 
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•wliile Gesemns makes it signify specifically bmniiig aiiows, fiery daits, the 
jSsX^ of Eph. vi. 16 J. D Michaelis adopts the kmdied sense 

of to) dm No loss doubtful is the meaning of the verb in this connection. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase, who heap the fuel )ound about, and 
Vitringa, qui m cumpomks inalleolos Gesenms letains the usual sense of 
girding, and supposes them to be deseiibcd as earing the nip'»T at tne 
giidle Most inteipieteis incline to the geneiie sense su7roundwg, as 
equally compatible ^vith seTcial difieient mteipiotations of the following 
noun. Any of these inteipietations is bettor than the despeiate device of 
emendation, which is heie lesoited to by Cappollus and Seeker, the last of 
whom suggests , Hitzig proposes which seems to be appioved 
by Ewald. — Common to all the explanations is the ladical idea of a 
file bndled by themsehes to thou own e'sontual dcstmction. This re- 
sult is predicted, as in many other cases, under the form oi a command 
or exhortation to poisist in the comse which must finally destroy them. 
Go (i.e go on) m the light of your fire This seems to fa-^oui the opinion 
that the fire is supposed to have been kindled foi the sake of its light, 
which IS implied indeed in Lowth’s interpretation. Hitzig, however, 
understands the fire to be kindled for the purpose of destioying the 
righteous, instead of which result, those who kindle it aie called upon to 
enter into it, and be consumed. For this is then appomted doom — Fiom 
my hand is tim to you, z e my power has decreed and will accomplish what 
is now about to be declared, viz. that you shall he down in sorrow, or a 
place of sorrow, if with Ewald we give the noun the local sense usual in 
words of this formation The expression is a general one, denoting final 
rain, and of course includes, although it may not specifically signify, a 
future state ot miser v — It may hero le mentioned, as a specimen ol mis- 
placed ingenuity, that J D. Michaelis understands the scene depicted to 
be that of travellers in the dark who strike a light, and w^hen it is extm- 
guished find it darker than before, m consequence of which they fall among 
the rocks, and hurt themselves severely, w^hich rs meant by lying down in 
pain. It is characteristic of this writer and his age, that although rather 
supercilious and reserved m allowing the iesthetic merits of Isaiah, he de- 
scribes this passage thus distorted by himself, as a specimen of oriental 
imagery which “really deserves to be introduced e\en into our poetry,” 
while many of the Prophet’s loftiest flights elsewkeie, if not entiiely over- 
looked, are noticed m a kind of apologetic tone, as if the critic were 
ashamed of his subject. The spurt of such criticism is not yet extmet, 
although its grosser foims are superseded by a purer taste, even in Ger- 
many. 


CHAPTEE LI. 

Interpreteus are much divided with respect to the particular peiiod 
which constitutes the subject of this prophecy The modern Jews regard 
it as a promise of deliverance from then present exile and dispersion by the 
Messiah, whom they still expect. The Christian Fathers refer it to the 
time of the first advent. Modern writers are divided between this hypo- 
thesis, and that which confines it to the Babylonish exile. The truth appears 
to be, that this chapter is a duect continuation of the piecedmg declarations 
with respect to the vocation of the chmch, and the divine admmistration 
towards her. The possibility of her increase, as previously promised, is 
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evinced by the example of Abraham, fiom whom all Israel descended, Ters. 
1--3 In like mannci many shall be added from the Gentiles, vers. 4-6. 
Their enemies shall not only fail to destioy them, but shall be themselves 
desiioyed, veis 7, 8. This is conliimed by anothei histoiieal example, that 
of Egypt, vois 0, 10 The same assmances aie then lepeated, with a cleaier 
piomise of the new dispensation, vers 11-10. The chapter closes with a 
direct addiess to Zion, who, though helpless in heiself and destitute of 
human aid, is sine of God’s piotcction and of the desti action of her enemies 
and his, vcis 17-23 

1. Heathen unto me f A common foimula, when the vuiter oi speaker 
til! ns away fiom one object oi addiess to another. It is heie used be- 
cause he IS about to addiess himself to the faithful servants of Jehovah, 
the tuie Isiacl, vho aie dosciibed as /olhmnifj {o\ inu sumcj) after righteous- 
i e making it the end of all their effoits to be iightaous, or confoimed 
to the vill of Cod The sense of justifjing iighteousncss or justification is 
as much out of place here as that of tiuth, vhnh is gnen by the Taigiim ; 
oxct'pt so fai as all those teiins aie emplojcd in Beiiptme usage, to expiess 
the general idea of moial gopdness, piety, or a clunacloi acceptable m God’s 
.light The oiigmal a])p]iclition of the phiasc lieio used is by Moses (Dout. 
XVI 20) , fiom whom it is copie I t\iico by Bolomoa (Piov 9 v\i. 21), 
and twice by PauJ (1 Tim vi 11 , 2 Tim ii 22) The same apostle uses, 
in the s luio sense, the more goneial expression, folloio aftei good (1 Thoss. 

\ 15) , wliicdi IS also used h^ DaMd (Ps xwiii 21, comp Ps xxxiv. 15). 
The satno class of p<‘isons is then desenbed as uHuig (oi scelets of) Jehovah^ 
i e s<‘eking Ins piosonco, praying to him, worshipping him, consulting him. 
The iiist dusciiption is moie abstiact, the second expi esses a pcisonal re- 
lation to Jtdiovali , both together aie descriptive of the righteous as dis- 
tinguished fiom the wicked. Now as these have over been comparatively 
few, not only in relation to the heathen world, but in relation to the spuri- 
ous members of the church itself, a promise of xast increase (like that in 
chap xhx. 18—21) might well appeal inci edible. In Older to remove this 
doubt, the Piophet hcie appeals, not, as in many other cases, to the mere 
omnipotence of God, but to a historical example of precisely the same kind, 
viz. that of Abiaham, fiom whom the race of Israel had aheady spiung, m 
strict fulfilment of a divine piomisc — Looh unto the locii ye have been hewn* 
I’ho eiuhoi grammaiians assume an cdhpsis of the lolative and picposition, 
(lie tocli /torn whuh ye have been hewn, the latei, and particulaily Ewald, 
reject this as an occidental idiom, and suppose the Hebie^v phiasc to be 
coiiipleio, but give the same sense as the othcis The same remaik applies 
to the paiallel clause, and to the hole of the {fvoin which) ye have been 
digged. The rofeionco of these figuies to our Loid Jesus Clnist, as the 
rock of ages and the source of spiiitual life, is hold by some of the Fathers, 
one of whom (Eusohms) supposes a collatoial allusion to the rock in which 
oui Saviour was entombed , but this intciprctation is too mystical even for 
Vitrmga, who admits that the figures of this verse are explained in the next 
the Prophet himself. His Butch taste again gets the bottei of his judg- 
ment and his reverent regard for the woid of God, and allows him to put 
a rovoliing sense upon the figuies hero employed, in which Knobel follows 
with vStill gi eater coarseness The truth, as recognised by almost all mterpre- 
ters, IS that the rock and pit (or quarry) are two kindied metaphois for one 
and tlio same thing, both expressing the general idea of extraction oi descent 
(compare chap, xlviii. 2), without particular roforenee to the individual 
parents, although hath are mentioned in the next verse, for the sake of a 
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parallel construction, upon ^hioh it is almost pueiile to found such a con- 
clusion as the one in question In the same category may be safely placed 
the old dispute, -srhethei Abiaham is called a lock because he was si/ ony m 
faiih (Eom iv 20), or because he was as good as dead (Heb xi. 12) wUen 
he lecened the piomise He is no more icpiesented as a lock than a.s a 
pit 01 quail j, neither of ^shieh figures is applied to him distmotiwly, but 
Lth together signify extinction oi origm in a genealogical sense 

2 Looh unto Abraluim your father and unto Sarah [that) oaie you 
That Sarah is mentioned chiefly foi rhythmical effect, may be mfeiied tiom 
the wiiter’s now conflding what he says to Abiaham alone. Instead ox 
speakmg further of both paients, he now says, Foi 1 have called him one, 
which do6S not meo-n, I have cleclaicd him to be such, or so described him , 
but, I have called e chosen, designated) him, when he was only one, 
a solitarv individual, although the destined father of a gioat nation (Goii, 
xii 2). This sense of the woid one is clear fiom Ezok \s\iii 24, whoie, 
with obMOUS allusion to this veise, it is put m opposition to many 
ham tvas one, and he inhented the land , and we aoe many, (much moie 
then) t'i the land given to us for an inhentance The same antithesis is 
fai moie obvious and appropriate in this place, than that between Abiaham, 
as sole heir of the piomise, and the rest of meh, who wore excluded fiom 
it The design of the Prophet is not so much to magnify the honour put 
upon Abiaham by choosing him out of the whole lace to be the father of 
the faithful, as it is to shew tho powei and faithfulness of God in making 
this one man a nation like the stais of heaven for multitude, according to 
the promise (Gen, xv, 5) Noyes s version, a single man, is rendered by 
the modem usage of that phrase almost ludicrously equivocal, and neces*- 
sanly suggests an idea dnectly at vaiiance with the facts of the case, unless 
he really infeis fiom the exclusive mention of Abiaham m this clause, that 
he was called before his maiiiage, which can baldly be reconciled with the 
sacied naiiative (compare Gen xi 29, and xii 1, 5), and, oven if it were 
tiue, would scaicely have been solemnly affirmed in this connection, since 
the piomise, whatever its precise date, presupposed his mariiage as the 
nacessaiy moans of its fulfilment — ^Interpietcis, with almost peifect unani- 
mity, explain the two verbs at the end of this verse as expxessmg past tune 
[and I blessed him and caused hm to inciease), although the inv prefixed to 
neither has the pointing of the vav conieisive, in default of which the pre- 
terite translation is entirely giatuitous and therefoie ungiammalical The 
Masoretic pointing, it is tiue, is not of absolute authority, but it is of tho 
highest value as the record of an ancient critical tradition , and the very 
fact that it departs m this case fiom the sense which all mtoipreteis have 
felt to be most obMOus and natural, creates a strong piesumption that it 
rests upon some high authoiity or some profound view of the Piopbct\s 
meaning And we find accordingly that by adhering to the stiict sense of 
the future, wo not only act m accordance wuth a most important geneiai 
principle of exegesis, but obtain a sense which, though less obvious than 
tho common one, is really better in itself and better suited to the context. 
Accoiding to the usual interpretation, this veise simply asserts the fulfil- 
ment of the promise to Abraham, lea\mg the leadei to connect it ’with what 
follows as he can. But by a stiict translation of the futuies, they are made 
to furnish an easy and natural transition fiom the one case to the other, 
from the great historical example cited, to the subject which it was intended 
to lilustiate. The concise phrase, one I called him, really includo»s a cita- 
tion of the promise made to Abraham, and suggests the fact of its fulfilment, 
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so far as this had yet taken place. The Piophet, speaking in Jehovah’s 
name, then adds a declaiation that the promise should be still more glori- 
ously verified. As if he had said, I promised to bless him and mciease 
him, and I did so, and I will Hess him and increase him (still) But how ^ 
1>\ shewing meicy to his seed, as I have doteimined and begun to do. 
This last idea is expressed in the fiist clause of the next veise, which is 
then no longer incoherent oi abrupt, but in the closest and most natural 
connection with what goes befoie. This consideration might have less 
foicc if the illustiation had been diawn fiom the expeiience ot another lace, 
foi instance horn the history of Egypt oi Assyria, or even fiom the increase 
of the sons of Lot or Ishmael , but w'hen the piomise which he wished to 
lender ci edible is leally a lepetition or continuation of the one which he 
cites as an illustiative example, the intimate connection thus established or 
ieve<)led between them is a stiong proof that the explanation which mvolves 
it is the tine one 

8. For Jehovah hath comforted Zion The aibitiaiy chaiacter of the 
usual constiuction of these sentences may be learned horn the fact that 
liosenmuller and Gesenms, not content with making both the futures at 
the close of the second vcise pietciites, explain loth the preterites in this 
clause as futuies , a double violation of analogy and usage, which seems 
to leave the meaning of the writei wholly at the mcicy* of the leadei oi ex- 
poundoi Fiom the same eironeous undci standing of the closing woids of 
voi 2 sptmgs the forced mteipietation of the at the beginning of this, 
as meaning .so (Gesenms), thus theiefoie (Lowth), and the still more un- 
natmal constiuction of the whole clause by Hitzig, as the apodosis of a 
<‘ompaiative sentence bcginumg in the fiist veise “ As I called him alone, 
and blessed him, and increased him, so does Jehovah pity Zion,” &c As 
soon as the strict sense of the futuies in vei 2 has been lomstated, the 
connection becomes obvious, and **2 ictains its usual and proper sense — 
** 1 have blessed and increased him, and I will bless and increase him, for 
Jehovah has begun to comfort Zion.” The stiong assuiance thus afforded 
by the strict translation of the pieterite conspires with analogy and 
usage to give it the preference over the vague evasive present form, em- 
ployed by Hitzig, Ewald, and Do Wette. This view of the connection also 
supoisodes the necessity of lading an unusual stiess on the name Jehovah, 
<is J. H. Michaehs does, as if he had said, it is God, not man, that com- 
foits Zion.— Gesenms translates Cim, m this case, ‘'will have meicy or 
compassion ” (wild sicJi erharmen), m which he is followed by De Wette 
and Henderson But even his own Lexicon gi\es no such definition of the 
Pk‘1, and the Niphal though coincident in this tense as to form, would, 
accoidiiig to usage, take a pieposition after it Besides, the proper sense 
of eomfo)ting, retained by Ewald and the other Geimans, is more appropri- 
ate, b<‘cauKC it cxpiossos not meio feelmg but its active exhibition, and be- 
cause the same \eib is omxfioyed at the very outset of these prophecies 
(chap xl. 1) in the same apjilication, but in a connection where the sense 
of pitying 01 having mercy is wholly inadequate, if not inadmissible. The 
comparison of that place also shews what we are here to understand by 
Zion, VIZ. Jehovah’s people, of which it was the caxntal, the sanctuary, and 
the symbol. What is there commanded is hero, m a certain sort, per- 
formed, or its poiformanco nioio distinctly and positively promised —He 
hath comforted all our wastes (or iHms)y t e, restored cheerfulness to wLat 
was wholly desolate. This phrase proves nothing as to the Piophot s view- 
ing Zion merely as a ruinous city, since in any case this is the substratum 
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of his metaphor, Tho question is not whether ho has icfercnce to Zion oi 
Jerusalem as a town, but whether this town is considered merely as a to\\n, 
and mentioned tor its own sake, oi m the sense befoie explained, as the 
established ropiesentative and emblem of the chuich or chosen people (see 
above, on chap, xlix. 21) — And hath 2 >^^ced (pi wade) hey utldeDiess like 
Edeyii and her deseit like the gay dem of the Loyd This beautiful compaiison 
is the stiongest possible expiession of a joyful change fiom total baiienncss 
and desolation to the highest pitch of fertility and beauty It is closely 
copied in Ezekiel xxxi, 9, but the same compaiison, in moie concise toims, 
is employed by Hoses (Gen* xiii. 10). Even theie, notwithstanding what 
is added about Egypt, but still moie unequivocally hcie, the lefeience is'iiot 
to a gay den, oi to pleasuie-giounds m geneial, as Lufchei and several of tho 
later Geimans have assumed, with no small damage to the loice and beauty 
of then versions, but Eden as a piopei name, the garden of Jehovah, the 
Payadise, as the Septuagmt lenders it, both heieand in Gen ii 8, the giand 
histoiical and yet ideal designation of the most consummate tciicno excel- 
lence, analogous, if not still moie nearly i elated, to the Gicciiin pictuics of 
Arcadia and of Tempe — Jog and gladyiess shall he fomid her, % e, in 
Zion, thus tiansfoimed into a paiadise. The pluial foim, ^n them, cmplo}(‘d 
by Barnes, is not only inexact, but huitful to the sense, by withdrawing 
the attention fiom the contial fignic of this glowing landscape. Hludl be 
founds does not simply mean Jiall he, as J. D, Michaelis paraphiasoH it, 
but also that they shall be theie accessible, not only piosent in their abstiact 
essence, as it weie, but m the actual cxpeiienco of those who dwell there. — 
Tkunlsgiviyig and the voue of melody. The music of tho common version 
of this last clause is at once too tamihai and too sacred to bo superseded, 
simply foi the piupose of expiesbmg moie distinctly the exact sdnso of tho 
last woid, which oiigmally signifies the sound of an instiumunt or mstiu- 
mental music, but is afteiwai els used to denote song in general, oi lathci as 
a vehicle of praise to God 

4 Attend (oi heaiken) unto me, yy^y jpeojyle^ ayul yyiy nation, uyito me 
give eai This may seem to bo a 'violation of the usage which has boon 
already stated as emplo} mg this form of speech to indicate a change in the 
object of addiess. But such a change, although a slight one, takes place 
e\en licie, for he seems no longei to addicss those seeking righteousness 
exclusivol}, but the whole body of the people as such Some mtcipiotcis 
suppose a change still greater, namely, a tiansition fiom tho Jew^s to the 
Gentiles. In oidei to admit of this, the text must bo amended, or its 
obvious sense explained away Eowth, of course, piefois tho former 
method, and reads on the authoiity of twu manusciipts, and on 
the authoiity of nine. Gesenms gams the same end by explammg and 
as unusual pluial forms, the first of which he also finds in tliroo 
othei places (2 Sam xxii 44, Ps. cxliv. 2, Lam in. 14) Ewald demos 
the existence of such a termination, against which he aigues with much 
foice, that in those foui places, how^evei inappropriate tho sense yynj people 
may appear to tho mteipieter, no one piotends to say that it is absuul or 
impossible, while in eveiy other case tho very meaning of tho noun w so 
obscure that it can thiow no light upon tho question of form Tho discussion 
of the question bv these eminent grammarians (in the Lehrgebaudo, § 124, 
and the Eiitische Giammatik, § 164) has left the existence of the plural 
form m question at tho least very doubtful (see Noidhemicr, § 558) , and 
even if it be conceded, it is confessedly so lare that it is not to be assumed 
without necessity m such a case as this, simply because it may conceivably 
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bo true, when the sense wbich fcbe word bas in nearly two hundred places 
IS perfectly appropiiate hoic The only aigument in favour of it, drawn 
from the connection, is without force, because the dependence of the G-en- 
tiles upon Israel foi saving knowledge might be just as well asserted m 
addiessing the lattei as the former, as appears fiom the analogy of chap 
11 . 8 The same reasons which have now been stated will suffice to set 
aside Maurer’s gratuitous mterpretation of the words as smgulai collectives, 
which might bo assumed in a case of extreme exegetical necessity, but in 
no other The next clause explams what it is that they aie thus called 
upon to hear, viz that law /torn me shall go foith^ e* levelation or the 
tiue leligion, as an expiession of God’s will, and consequently man’s lule 
of duty In like manner Paul describes the gospel as the law of faith 
(Horn, ill 27), not binding upon one lace or nation merely, but hy the 
commaidment of the everlasting God made knoivii to all nations^ for the 
obedience of faith (Rom. xvi. 26) J. D Michaelis, followed by Rosen- 
mullcr and Re Wette, dilutes it mto a dochine {eine Lehrc), which, although 
collect in point of etymology, is jnstihod neithei by the context nor by 
us.ige Ewald gives the same translation oi the word, but mikes it less 
indefinite by adding the possessive pionoun {meuw Lehe) The meaning 
of the clause is that the nations can expect illumination only from one 
quaitei — The same thing is then said manothei foim. And yny judgment 
an equivalent to n^in, and combined with it like lex and jus in 
Latin) fur a light of the nations (as in chap xhi. 6, xlix 6) will I cause to 
i e fix, establish Jaichi explains it by the synonymo which 
is fioquontly onijiloyod in this sense {e g chap xlvi. 7 , 2 Kings xvii 29). 
The meanings given to the word by Cabin {jpatejacuini)^ Oocceius (pro- 
movcho), Lowth {cause to hreal forth), and others, are oithei wholly con- 
jectural or founded on a false etymology Abon Ezra speaks of some as 
having made it a denominative fiom meaning ‘‘ I will do it in a 

moment.” Kimchi strangely says that may mean m the presence 

of the Gentiles, a suggestion which savouis of rabbinical reluctance to 
believe in the conversion of the world to God As specimens of exegesis 
on the most contracted scale, it may be mentioned that Piscator under- 
stands by law, m this verso, Cyrus’s decree for the restoration of the Jew- 
ish exiles, and by light the knowledge of this great event among the nations ; 
whereas Grotms explains pidgmeni to mean penal inflictions on the Baby- 
lonians, and hght the evidence thereby afforded that Jehovah was the true 
God The groundless and injurious protrusion of the Babylonish exile as 
the great theme of tho prophecy is heie abandoned even by Kimchi and 
Abarbencl, although they rofci the piomise to the advent of Messiah as still 
futui’e. The simple pioposition that the world can be converted only by 
a revelation, admits no moie of being thus lestiictod than any of the spiri- 
tual promises and prophecies contained in the New Testament. 

Near {is) my 7 ighteousness, i e. the exhibition of it in the changes 
previously promised and thieatenod. Nea7*, as often elsewhere in the pro- 
phecies, IS an indcfinito expression which describes it simply as approach- 
ing, and as actually near to the perceptions of the Prophet, or to any one 
who occupies the same point of vision. — Gone forth is my salvatimi. Not 
only IS the purpose formed, and the decree gone forth, but the event itself, 
in the sense just explained, may be described as past or actually passing. 
Hitzig, bowevei, understands to mean it goes forth from my mouth,” 
as in chap xlviii 3, Iv. 11, Umbreit agrees with Yitnnga in supposing 
an allusion to tho rising of the sun (Ps. xix. 6, 7), or, as Gesemus sug- 
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gests, to the da’ming of the day (chap, xlvii. 11) , while Ewald an 
Knohel understand it as refening to the spiinging or incipient gennmation 
of plants, which is properly expressed by npy (chap, xlu 9), the two 
■verbs being elsewheie used as paiallels in this sense (Job v. 6). Jiut none 
of these ingenious explanations is so natural as that which gives Nf, the 
same sense as in the piecedmg veise, viz that of issuing or going torlh 
from God (conceived as resident in heaven or in Zion) to the heathen 
world — And my arms Ihall jvdge the nations As the foiegoing clause 
contains a promise, some inteipieteis suppose it to be necessary to ^e 
judge tlie favoiiiable sense of vindicating, ngliting (as in chap. i. 17, 23), 
or at least the generic one of luling (as m 1 Sam. viii. 5) But nothing can 
be more m keeping with the usage of the Scriptures, and of this hook in 
particular, than the simultaneous exhibition of God’s justice in his treatment 
both of fnends and foes (Compaie chap i 27 ) There is no objection, 
there 7)1 e, to Jaichi’s explanation of the veib as meaning here to punish; 
this at least may be included as a part of the idea which it was intended 
to express — J. D. Michaelis, supposing the constiuction of Ill'll (which is 
feminine) with a masculine verb to be ungiammatical, pioposes, by a 
change of punctuation, to connect the one with what precedes, and then to 
the nations shall he judged. This hypercnticism piovokes Gesenius 
to convict its author of deficiency m Hebiew grammar, which he does by 
shewing that m Gen xlix 24 and Dan. xi. 31 this form of the pluial is 
construed as a masculine, to which he adds a like use of the singular itself 
in Isa xvii 6 . For me shall the islands waitt i e. for me they must wait, 
until I leveal myself they must remain in daikness. (See above, on chap, 
xlu 4.) Here agam, as m chaps xli. 1, xlu, 4, &c , is explained to 
mean lands, distant lands, coasts, distant coasts, western lands, Europe, 
Northern Asia, and Asia Minoi As m all the foimer instances, however, 
the usual sense of islands is entirely appiopriate, as a poetical or repre- 
sentative expiession for countiies in general, withmoie particular reference 
to those acioss the sea. — And in my aim they shall hope, i e in the exer- 
cise of my almighty power. As m chap xhi. 6, the sense is not so much 
that they shall exercise a feeling of trust, but that this will be their only 
hope or dependence To be enhghtened, they must wait for my revela- 
tion , to be saved, foi the exertion of my power. It is not descriptive, 
therefore, of the feelings of the nations after the way of salvation is made 
known to them, but of their helpless and desperate condition until they 
heai it. True to their favounte hypotheses, Piscator understands by 
islands the Israelitish captives m Assyiia, Grotius the Persians residing on 
the sea-coast who were not idolaters * Knohel, with equal confidence and 
equal reason, makes the verse lefei to the downfall of Cioesus and the 
conquests of Cyrus 

6 False to the heavens youi eyes, and look unto the earth henealh A 
similai form of addiess occuis above, m chap xl 26 (Compaie Gen. 
XV 5 ) Heaven and eaith aie heie put, as in many othoi places, for the 
whole fiame of natme The next clause explains why they are called U])on 
to look. Foi the heaiens like smoke aie dissolved or diuen away The verb 
in this form occuis nowhere else, and the inieipieters have tiiccl in vain to 
derive its meaning here fiom other cognate forms of the same root, which 
all have reference to salting (fiom the primitive noun salt). Bo 
Symmachus in this place, bXmmt But this, accoulmg to analogy, would 
rather imply poipetuity than its opposite The link between thorn may 
consist in the idea of leducing to powder »or minute dust by trituration, 
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wlaicla IS equally appropnate to salt, and to the dissolution of any solid snh- 
stanee. Most writers give this veib a future sense (or a present one as an 
evasive substitute), because the real future follows , but for this very reason 
it may be presumed that the writer used distinct foims to e'tpiess distinct 
ideas, and that he first gives a vivid desciiption of the dissolution as ahcady 
past, and then foietells its consummation as still futuie — And the earth 
like the qatment (which grows old) shall qyow old (or iiea) out). The same 
compaiison occurs abcve m chap L 9, and serves to identify the passages 
as paits of one continued composition And its inhabitant shall die^ 
p 1DD This IS a difiicult expression Cocceius alone pioposes thiee dis- 
tinct interpretations, all peculiai to himself In his veision he tiansiates 
the phiase ut qinvis, which appeals to mean like anybody else.” But m 
his commentary he suggests that it may possibly mean quenuidmrdiwiqn obits, 
making p an adjective, and supposing an allusion to the death of the 
righteous, as described in chap Ivii 1, 2 His thud supposition is that 
this is a case of aposiopesis, or intenupted constiuction, and that the wiiter 
fust says they shall die like — but before the compaiison is finished ends by 
saying so — as if he pointed to the spectacle befoie him — Samuel Luzzatto 
makes the phrase mean in an instant, stiictly in the time requiied to say 
P, which he compares to the G-eiman phrase, in einem Nu Apait fiom 
these ingenious notions, theie aie only two interpretations of the phiase 
which aie entitled to notice The fiist takes both w’Oids in then ordinary 
sense, and undei stands the whole as an intensive expiession just so or 
eractly so. This seems to be the sense intended by the Septuagint (wcrcrs^ 
ravra) and Vulgate {sicut htsc), although they adheie less closely to the 
form of the original than Schmidius (sicut sic) and Euckert (so tcie so). 
The only other recent versions which letam this sense are those of Barnes and 
Henderson. Noyes and the modem Geimans all adopt the opinion of Be 
Bieu, Gussetius, and Vitimga, that p is the singular of the woid 
translated lice in the histoij’- of the plagues of Egjpt (Exod vm. 12, 18), but 
explained by the later lexicogiapheis to mean a land of stinging gnat 
Supposing the essential idea to be that of a contemptible animalcule, 
Yitiinga renders it instat veumcuU, Lowth still moie fieeij like the vilest 
tnsect Noyes simply says like flies, which scarcely expiesses the compari- 
son supposed by these wiiteis to have been intended It is not impossible 
that this ingenious but fanciful tianslation will yet be abandoned in its turn 
by most mterpieteis foi that lecommended by analogy and usage, as well 
as by the testimony of the ancient versions The inhabitants shall die like 
a qnat, is a meaning which, in oidei to be pui chased at so dear a rate, 
ought to possess some mailed supenority above the old one, they shall like- 
nnse peush, to which theie may possibly be an allusion m oui Saviour’s 
words lecorded in Luke xui 3, 5 — The contrast to this general destruction 
IS contained in the last clause — And my salvation to eternity shall be, and 
my 7 tyhteousness shall not he bioken, ? e shall not cease fiom being what it 
IS, m which sense the same veib is evidently used by Isaiah elsewhere 
(chap. vu. 8) In this, as in many other cases, salvation and righteousness 
are not synonymous, but meiely coiielative as cause and effect, (See 
above, on ebap xhi 6 ) The only question as to this clause is whether it 
is a hypothetical or absolute pioposition If tbo former, then the sense is 
that until (or even if) the fiame of natme be dissolved, the just ce and 
salvation of Jehovah shall remain unshaken. This explanation is pieferred 
by Joseph Kimchi, Eosenmuller, Gesenius, and Maurer The other mter- 
pretation understands the fiist efause as a positive and independent declai a- 
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iion that tlie beacons and earth shall be dissolved, which Yitimga 
understands to moan that the old economy shall cease, while otheis give 
those woidb then hteial meaning Ail these hypotheses are reconcileable 
b} makmg the fust danse moan, as similar expiessions do mean elsewhere, 
that the most extiaoidinaiy changes shall be witnessed, moial and physical; 
but that amidst them all this one thing shall lemain unchangeable, the 
iighteousnesb of God as displa'jed m the salvation of his people (See 
chaps \1 8, IxT. 17, Mat ^ 18, 1 John ii 17 ) KnoLel thinks that the 
ancient piophets actually looked foi a complete i evolution in the face of 
natuie, cootancous and coircident with the moial and spiiitual changes 
w^hich they foiotold 

7 HeaiLen unto mCi ye that Lnow t lyliteonsncbs, ipeojr>le (with) my law in 
then heart , fcai not the lejyjoach of men, and ly tlieir scoffs he not lioLen 
(m spiiit, i e temfied) The distmcLon hae implied is still that between 
the righteous and the wicked as the two gieat classes ol mankind. Those 
who aie descubed in vei 1 as seehiny after myJiteousntss are heie said to 
Inoiv it, % e know it by expeiienco Yitringa and Gesenius explain the 
Hebrew^ verb as meaning loic , but this is an aibitiai^ substitution of w'hat 
may be consideiod as implied for what is leally expiessed. The piesence 
of the law m the heait denotes not meie afiection foi it, but a coiicct appre- 
hension of it, as the hcwiit m Hebiew is put foi the w^hole mind oi soul , it 
is theiefoie a just parallel to Lnowiug in the othei membei of the clause. — 
The opposite class, oi those who know not what is right, and who ha\o not 
God’s law m their heuit, aie compiehended under the gcnciic title man, 
With particular refeience to the doiivation of th^ Hebiow woid fiom a root 
meanmg to be weak oi sickly, so that its application hero suggests the idea 
of then fiailty and moitality, as a sulficicnt leason why God’s people 
should not be afiaid ol them 

8 Fo} like the (moth eaten) yai merit shall the moth deiow them, and liJce 
the (woim-euten) uool shall the xionn deiou) them , and my uyliteousness to 
eteimty shall he, and mtj mlvation to an aye of ayes. The Siimo contrast 
between God’s immiitabihty, and the hiief duiation of his ononiics, is pre- 
sented m chap 1 9, and m \ei. 6 above 

9, JiHiJ e, ail ale, put onsttenyth, aim of Jelmali, awale, an (m the) days 
of old, the ayes of etei mtu s , ait not thou the same that hen ed liahal tn pieces, 
that vouuled the seiptnt oi diayon ^ The Septuagmt makes Jerusalem the 
object of adthess, in which it is tollowed by some modem wntors, w'ho sup- 
pose the aim of Jehoiah to be mentioned as a synonyme, oi figmative paia- 
phiase of the strength with which she is cxhoited to invest heisolf. Tins 
addition would, how'ovoi, he at once so haish and so giatuitous, that most 
Intel 131 eteis appeal to acq^iuesee m the moic ob’^ious explanation of tlio 
woids as adchessed diiectly to the aim of Jehovah as the symbol of his 
powoi. Gesenius s idea, that Jeho'^ah thus calls u] 30 ]i his owm aim to wake, 
m as unnaiuial as Yitiinga’s sujiposition of a choius of saints or doctois. 
The only piohablo hj^othesis is that which puts the woids into the month 
ot the people, oi of the piophet as then loinesentatno. The verso is then 
f nguiative, hui by no means an ohseuie, appeal io the loimer o\or- 
non of that power, as a leason for its renewed cxeitioii in tJio pU‘S(‘nt case. 
The paiticulai example cited seems to be the overthrow of Egypt, hero do 
sciibed by the miigmatieal name JRahah, for the origin and seijs(‘ of which see 

probably intended by the panillel t<‘im 

wnetiiei this be undei stood to moan an aquatic moiistei m the goneiaJ, or 
more spocifically the ciocodile, the natuial and immomoruii cmhLm of Egypt. 
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10 not thou the same that d) led the sea, the icaters of the gieat deep, 
that placed the depths of the sea (as) a nay foy the passage of redeemed ones ^ 
TLo allusion to the ovcitLiow oi Egy^^t is earned out and completed by a 
distinct) mention of ilie miiaculous passage of the Red Sea The interio- 
gtifciYc foim of the sentence is equivalent to a diiect animation that it is the 
same arm, or in othei words, that the same power which destioyed the 
Eg-^ptians foi the sake of Isiael still CMsts, and may again be exeited foi 
a similai puipose The confidence that this will be done is expressed some- 
^vhat abruptly in the next vcise 

11 And the lansomedof Jehoiah shall return and come to Zion with shout- 

ing, and eveylasiing joy upon then heady gladness and joy shall ovey tale (them), 
S07 } 010 and sigh mg have fed away The same woids occur in chap xxxv. 10, 
except that theic wiittcn m its usual form, without the final 1, and 

that “IDJ IS piecoded by the Vav tom ei sue Some manusciipts exhibit the 
same reading hero, and the dilieienco might be consideicd accidental, but 
for the fact that such vaiiations aio often made intentionally See p 42. 

12 I, I am he that com foyteth you y uho ait thou, that thou shouldst le 
afiaid of man (who) is to die, and of the son of man uho (as) giass is to he 
givon"^ The impoitant truth is heie loiteiatcd, that Jehovah is not only 
the dell vcrei, but the solo clcliveiei of his people, and as the necessaiy con- 
soquonce, that they luue not only no need but no light to be afraid, which 
seems to be the foice of the mteiiogation. Mho ait thou that thou shouldst 
le alutid^ or still moie litoiall}, Who ait thou and thou hast been afmid^ 
i e, consider ^^ho is thy piotectoi, and then lecolloct that thou hast been 
all aid The etymological impoit of is rendered still moie prominent 
ill this case b;y the addition of the woid befoio which a i dative may 
bo supplied m oidoi to conform it to oui idiom, although the oiigmal con- 
sti notion IS i ather that of a complete but parenthetical pi oposition , “ Afi aid 
of man (ho shall dio), and of the son of man (as giass he shall be given).” 
This last voih is commonly explained as if simply equivalent to he shall le 
or shall become, which is haidly consistent with its usage else\\here. Some 
adhere moie closely to the stiict sense by supposing it to mean he shall he 
given up, abandoned to destruction Thoie is no need of supposing a 
grammatical ellipsis of the piepositiou since the relation of resemblance 
IS m many cases suggested by a simple apposition, as in the English phrase, 
he iCK/nH a soieicif/n On the compaiison itself, see above, chap xl 0. 

1.‘3 And hast foiyotien Jehovah thy Malci, spreinhng the heaiens and 
founding the eaitli, and hast iyenibled contmually all the day, fom hefme the 
u laih of the oppiis^soi as he made yeady to deiltoy'^ And uheye is (now) the 
xuiiih oj the opinesso) ? The foim of expiession in the fust clause makes it 
still moie clear, that the statement in vor. 12 is not meiely hypothetical 
but histoiical, imphing that they had actually feared man and forgotten 
God Tlio epithets added to God’s name aic not meiely ornamental, much 
less supoilluouH, but stnctly nppiopiiatc, because suggestive of almighty 
power, which ensuicd the poifoimance of his piomiso and the effectual 
protection of his people — Contmually all the day is an emphatic pleonasm, 
such as IS occasionally used m cveiy language — Fiom befoic is a common 
Hebi-ow idiom for because of, on account of, but may hoie bo taken in its 
strict sense as oxpiessivo of alarm and flight before an enemy. (See chap. 
11 , 10 ) — Homo render as ?/, to which theie are two objections . first, 

the want of any satisfactory authoiity from usage ; and secondly, the fact 
that the words then imply that no such attempt has really been made As 
if he could desboy would bo appropriate enough, because it is merely an 
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indiiGct denial of his power to do so , hut it cannot ho intended to deny 
that he had aimed at it — is paiticnlarlv used m lefoienco to the pre- 
paration of the how for shooting hy the adjustment of the aiiow on the 
stung , some suppose that it specifically signifies the act of taking aim. 
(Ps Ml 13, XI. 2, XXI 13 ) — The question at the close implies that the 
wiath IS at an end, and the oppiessor himself yaaished We have no au- 
thoiity foi limiting this rofeience to any paiticular histoiical event Xt is 
as if ho had said, How often have you tiembled when youi opjiiessois 
thieatened to destioy you, and -wheic are they now^ Beck ahsiirdl} iiaa- 
gines that the wiiter heie bctiays himself as writing after the event ^^lllch 
he afiects to foietell — ^Ewald seems to make a denominative fioni 

meaning to send to hell {in die HoJle zn senden) , but this, although 
it stiengthens the expiession, seems to do it at the cost of philological 
exactness. 

14 lie Imfe^is lowing to he hosed, and he shall not die in the pit, mid hi^ 
head shall not Jmt The essential idea is that of libcialion, but vuth some 

obscuiity in the expiession Some give to heio and in chaj) lx in 1 
the sense of marching, which vould here be appiopiiato, but could not bo 
so easily reconciled with the othoi cases wheie the wo d occuis The luo- 
dcin lexicographeis appear to bo agieed that the ladical meaning ol flio 
\eib IS that of bending, cither luckwaid (as in chap Kiii 1) or downward 
(as m tier xlviii. 12, and hoie) The latest \oisions aoeoidingdv explain it 
as a poetical description of the piisonei bowed down under clniiiiH With 
still moie exactness it may he translated as a paiticiple qualify lug the in- 
definite subject of the veib at the begmmng Theie is, liowevtT, no objec- 
tion to the usual constiuction of the woid as a noun , the sense louianis tlio 
same in either case — The next clause is sometimes taken as an indirect 
subjunctive proposition, that he should not die , bnt it is best to malvi* it a 
duect afiiimation that he shall not Ewald gives a sense coiiespond- 
ing to that of the veib m the piocedmg veisc, and lendois tlu‘ eiitiie phrase 
fo) hell, t, e so as to descend into it If the noun bo taken in this sense, 
or in the kindled one of giave, the pioposition cannot mean in, a s( 
moieover, not agieeable to usage Those who give it tliat s(ns(‘ hen* lire 
undci the necessity of making nnt^mcan the dniigemi, whieli is a fitspamt 
sense of the analogous teim Bui whothei t]u‘ phiase in qitesimn mean 
Jo) hell, ox fo) the glare, oi in the pit, oi to deslnidion, the gems^al Mume 
IS still that the captive shall net perish in capiivity I'liis gyneial promiso 
IS then lendeied moic specific hy the assuiance that lie sliall not starve 
to death, which seems to bo the only bouso that can ho put upon th<‘ iust 
clause 

15. A7id I {ant) JeJiovah thy God, rousing the sea, and then if'i irmrs 
u>ar ; Jehovah of ko^fs {is) his name Anollua upixsil 1o Iho po\\r*r ol 
God as a pledge foi the peiformanco of Ins piomist* has he< n umb'r- 
stood in twm directly opposite senses, that ol stdluig and that of agitating. 
The fiist IS strongly lecommonded by the not unfiequont use of tJje di fi- 
xative conjugations in the sense of quieting oi being quad;. other 
rests upon an Aiahic analogy, confirmed, however, hy tin* contexl, an 
must indicate a consequence {ami then or so that), and not an ante- 
cedent {irhefi theywni), as explained by the wiihs’s who tuL< in the 
sense of stilling, and even by Gcsoinus, wlio gniss iliat verb tht* <»f 
fiightenmg Borne of the oldci \Mit(*is seem to hav(‘ legarded Vy^ as a 
transposition foi lebuLing, a woid often used to I'xpress tho clivine 
control over natuic, and especially tho sea (Boo ai)o\<‘, ehap. xvu. 13.) 
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16 And I have put my words %n thy mouthy and in the shadow of my 
hand I have hid thee, to plant the heavens^ and to found the eaibh^ and to say 
to Zion, Thou ait my people That those words aie not addressed to Zion 
01 the chuich is ovideiit, because lu the last clause she is spoken of iii the 
thud peison, and addiessed in the ne\t veise with a sudden change to the 
femmioe form from the masculine, which is heie used. That it is not the 
Prophet, may be readily infeiicd fiom the nature of the woik described in 
the second clause The only remaining supposition is, that the Messiah is 
the object of addioss, and that his work or mission is heie described, viz 
to plant the hcavoiis, i e to establish them, poihaps with allusion to the 
erection of a tent by the inseition of its stakes in the ground. There is no 

need of leading as Lowth does, since the usage of the Scripfcuies is 

lathoi in favour of vaiiation than of sciupulous tiansciiption. The whole 
clause IS cqui-valent to cteatinq a new uoild, which must hero be taken in a 
figurative sense, because the hteiai cieation, as a thing already past, would 
hiuo be inappiopiiate, especially when followed by the voids, to say to 
Zion, Thou ait my people Nothing is gamed by lefonmg the infinities to 
God himself, as Posonmuller does, because the peison heie addressed is 
still described as the instiument, if not as the cihcient agent The new 
cieation thus announced can only moan the lopioduction of the church m 
a now foim, by what vo usually call the change of dispensations. The 
outwaid economy slioiild all bo new, and yet the identity of the chosen 
peo|)l(‘ should lomaiii unbiokcn Foi ho whom God had called to plant 
now hoa\eiis and to found a now oaitli, was likewise commissioned to say 
to Zion, Thou ait still my people 

17 Tins may be considoied a continuation of the addiess begun at the 
end of the piocoding veiso The same voice which there said, Thou ait 
my people, may be heie supposed to say, Rome thyself f wiise thyself t 
Jnse, JenmiUm t {thou) who hast dinnk at the hand of Jehovah the cup of 
hts width, the howl of the cup of leeliny thou hast diwih, thou hast wiung 
{ot suched) out, i,e drunk its \ery diegs. Some of the rabbins give the 
sense of i’egs to itself The ancient versions either overlook it, oi . 
oxpljim it to mean a coitain kind of cup The modern writeis are disposed 
to U‘<yaid it as a pleonastic cvpiossiou, similar to gohlet-cup According 
to its ])iol)ablc etymology, as traceable in Hebrew and Arabic, the word 
denotes the convex surface of a cup oi bowl, while DID is properly the aiea 
or s])ace within The cup is of course put foi its contents, a natural figure 
for anything admmistcied oi pioffoiod by a higher powei (Compare 
Jci x\v. 15, 10, xlix, 12, li. 7, Lam iv 21, Obad. 16, Ezok. x\iii. 84, 
Bev. XIV 10 ) 

18 Thcie IS no guide to her (or no one leading her) of all the sons she has 
Irought forth, and no one grasping hei hand of all the sons she has brought %ip, 
Fioiii aJldiossmg Zion m the second person, ho now proceeds to speak of 
hci in the third This verse is not so much descriptive of unnatural 
abandonment as it is of weakness. The sense is not that no one will, but 
that no one can protect or guide hei. Some inteipietois suppose the 
figuio of a drunken peison to be still continued, J D Michaehs even 
goes so fai as to translate the first words of the verse, No one hmrjs her 
a diuih of uatei* This is no doubt founded on the usual application of 
this verb to the watering of flocks, fiom which is deduced the secondary 
sense of gindimco m general. Hengstenborg gives to it, wheiever it occurs, 
the sense" of fostering or nourishing (See above, on chap. xL 11 ) The 
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mother and the ? r the peopL*, colitct \lIj and mdm Iiiaily, aie dis- 
iiiignished onh hv c* tiguie of spo'^eh 

19 Both thus' fhtnp ate hefalh/iff (oi ifh)uf to fJf^e- ulm ivtll 

moutn fo} irosfin^ Oti(^ nntiy ontl uli ^ I inll 

iomfott A didicnlty hoio IS tho mention of hio thuitf'i m the ihst 

clause, lolloped hv an cniimeiation of foio m the second. Some suppose 
the two things to letei to vdiat piecedcs, otheis to vastipg and luin only. 
Grotins thinks that ’v\a«;tmg and famine, lUin and s’^oid, aie to bo com- 
bmed as synonymes The modem wiiteis imdei stand the second phiase 
as an explanation oi specification of the fiist x\.s if ho had said, wasting 
and nun (such as aio piocluced hy)jami}h^ and tho wod The last ^oids 
of the veise, stiictly tianslated, mean, who / will camfoit thee. The Tar- 
gum limits the mteiiogation to the fiist woid, and supposes tho others to 
contain the answei. The same constiuction is given bv Hendoison, 

I mij^eJftuiU com jolt thee A much gieatei numbci of inteipioters include 
the vholc in tho mteiiogation, and eithoi gno the \eih a sul)]unetne form, 
who am I that 1 should comfait (hoc * oi take as an adveib, hou shall I 
coinUnt thee"^ Hitzig, hij uJiom (i e bv vhat example of s.milai oi gi eater 
suffeimg) sludl I unnfoit thoe'^ Stil a diiibient constiuction, although 
yielding siihslantially tho same s<.nse, is adopted above, in tbe tianslation 
of the veiSe The gencial meaning evidently is, that hei giicf was beyond 
the reach of any human comfoitei 

20. Ihif neie punt {ox liolidtss) Tins explains why they did not 
come to hei assistance — They he ot the head of all the streets A conspi- 
cuous place is GMdently meant, hut vhethei the coineis or thohighei part 
of an uneven stieet, is a (Question of small moment — Ltle a mid hull in a 
7iety I e, utteily unable to excit then stiength. Tho Hcbiew void is 
no doubt identical vith the of Dcut xiv 5, and theicfoie must denote 
an animal. Tht ancient veisions fa^om its identity vith the o>?yi, a species 
of antelope oi vild goat Gcsenius gives this explanation in his Lexicon, 
but heie tianslates d shn/ (Husch) The common veision (mid hill) is dc- 
iived from the Taigiini and is sufecient to comey the viitei's meaning by 
' suggesting tho idea of a tvild animal lendeied entiiely poweiless. The 
extraoidinarv \eision given m the Septua^int, C:vr>w]i '/I'MsipOov, a half-cooLed 
heety owes its oiigm, no doubt, to some comcidence of form oi sound between 
the obsouie Eebiew void and an Egyptian one, with which the tianslator 
was familiar The cognate foim m Deuteronomy is icndeied, m the same 
veision, but no doubt a dil>cient hand, o^u/a Tho precise sense of the 
Hebiow jihiase appeals to be, hie an oiy^ of net, oi a net oiyx, i,e an 
ensnared one , but the sense may be best expiessed in English by supply- 
mg the local preposition a net) Knobel supposes a paiticulai allusion 
to the famtness pi educed by hungci, and lefeis to seveiai passages in 
Jeiemiah, especially to Lam. ii 19, vhich is no doubt imitated fiom the 
one befoic us. — The tiue cause of then lying thus is given in the last 
clause Filled (^ e chunk, as Ewald explains it) with the lomtli of Jehovah, 
the rebulc of thy God In Hebiew usage appi caches to the strong 

sense curse, and is so tianslated by Gesemus. The expiession thy God is 
emphatic, and suggests that her sufieimgs pioceeded fiom the alienation of 
her own diMne piotector. This veise is mcoiiectiy apphed by Yitimga to 
the siege of the ancient Jciusalem, whereas it is a figurative repiescntation 
of the helplessness of Zion or tho Chuich, vhen partially foisaken for a 
time by hc*i offended Head. 

21 ThenfoH jpray hear ths, thou suffeuny one, and drunlen, hut not 
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With wme The anhthesis in the last danse is io be completed fiom the 
contejit. Not with wme, but with the wrath of God, which had aheady 
boon desciibed as a ciq') of 'ieehng or intoxication The same negative 
expression is employed m chap sxix 9. The Targum supplies f^om 
distieHn, Kimchi msevis the luath of God Jai chi supposes an ellipsis of 
something else 111), and thus accounts for the construct foim of the 
paiticiple. But the Michlal Jophi explains it more correctly as an instance 
of the idiomatic use of the constiuct foi the absolute, in cases where a very 
intimate i elation is to be expressed Yitimga caiiies out his favour ito 
method of mtoi pi elation, by explaining this voise as addicssed specifically 
to the ancient chuich, when reco-^ermg fiom the peisocutions of Antiochus 
Epiphancs a limitation which might just as well he mado in reference to 
any of the general encouragements of tiue bclievois which the word of God 
contains. 

22 Thus Baiih thj Loul, Jeliomh^ and thj God — lie will defend (or 
amige) liifi people — Behold^ I have tulen pool Ihj hand tlie cup of leeltng (or 
mlojtication) the loiil of the cup of mij funj , thou shalf not add {continue or 
repeat) to dnnh tt any nioye (oi ayam\ Evon Knobol is ('ompellod to 
admit that the wiitei has lefcience less to the place than to the people of 
Joiusalom, and evon to this only as the representative of the entire nation , 
a concession which goes fai to confiim the explanation of the Zion ” of 
these piophocios which has boon aheady given — It is usual to explain 
iJDp inj as a lolative clause (h/io pletuh the came of fn^ people), but it is 
simpler, and at the same time more m accoidancc wilh the genius of the 
language, to rogaid it as a brief but complete paionthctical pioposition. 
The same chaiactei is often asciibed clsewheio to Jehovah. Sco chaps 
i. 17, xxxiv. 8, xh 11, xlix 25 ) — ^As the cup was the cup of God’s viath, 
not of man’s, so God himself is lopiosonted as withcli awing it fiom the 
suffeior’s lips, whon its purpose is accomplished 

20 And put %t into the hand of time that aflicted thee, that said to thy 
sold, Bow down and we loill (or that we may) pass oiei ; and thou didst lay 
bhybacl as the ground, and as the sheet for the passengeys EwaJd and 
Umbroit agice with Seeker and Lowth in reading thy oppressors, as m 
chap. xlix. 26, on tho alleged authoiity of the ancient versions, which 
would bo wholly insufficient if the fact were so, and Kocher has clearly 
shewn that it is not. The common reading is confiimed, morcovei, by the 
use of niin in Lam. i, 12 . — To thy soul is explained by Gesenius and 
others as a more pciiphiasis foi to thee Yitiinga supposes the oxpiessiou 
to ho used bccau'^e the body could not be bowed down in the manner 
here described without a previous bowing of the mmd But the true 
explanation is no doubt that given by Hongstenbeig in Ins exposition 
of Ps lii 3 , viz , that this form of speech always implies a stiong 
and commonly a pamful affection of tho mind in the object of address. 
Who said to thy soul is then ecjuivalcnt to saying, who distiessed thy 
soul hy saying. Tho last clause is commonly explained as a pioverbial, 
or at 'least a metaphorical description of extreme humiliation, although 
history affords instances of litoral humiliation m this foim. Such is the 
treatment of Yalerian by Sapor, as described by Laciantius and Aurohus 
Victor , with which may he compared the conduct of Sesostris to his royal 
captives, as described by Diodorus, and that of Popo Alexander III to the 
Emperor Frederic, as locorded by tho Italian histonans. For Scriptuial 
paiullels, see Joshua x. 24, and Judges i 7.— If we had any right or 
reason to lestnct this prediction to a single period or event, the most 
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obvious would be tbe humiliation of tho Chaldees, who aie threatened with 
the cup of God’s wiath m Jer. xxv 26. Yet Vitiinga sets this application 
aside upon the giound that Isiael diank of the same cup afterwaids, and 
understands the verse of the delivoiance of the Jews horn then Macedonian 
oppressois by the valour of the Maccabees. To the obvious objection that 
even tins was not a final deliveianco, he ingeniously leplies that all the 
promises to Isiael evtend only to the end of the old dispensation , an 
assumption which confounds the Jewish nation with the Isiael of God, the 
chinch 01 chosen people, which continued to exist undei cveiy change of 
dispensation and economy, and, notwithstanding all its fluctuations and 
vicissitudes, shall ultimately be foi ever rescued by the same hand which 
dostioys its enemies This is tho simple substance of the promise in the 
voiso beloro us, which includes witiiout specifically signifying all that has 
been thus icpiesented as its meaning 


CHAPTEE LIL 

Howevee low the natural Isiael may sink, the true chuich shall become 
moie glorious than e\er, being fiecd fiom the impuiitios connected with 
hei foimcr state, vei. 1 Tins is desciibed as a captivity, fiom which she 
is evlioited to escape, ver. 2 Hci emancipation is the fiuit of God’s 
giatrutous compassion, \oi 8 As a nation she has suflbied long enough, 
vers. 4, 5 The day is coming when tho Israel of God shall know in whom 
they have behoved, ver. 6 The heiald of the now dispensation is desenbed 
as already visible upon the mountains, vei 7. The watchmen of Zion 
hail their coming Lord, \oi. 8. The vei y rums of Jerusalem aie sum- 
moned to lojoice, ver. 9 The gloiious change is witnessed by the whole 
woild, vei 10 The tiuo church, or Israel of God, is exhoitod to come 
out of Jewry, vei 11 This exodus is likened to the one fiom Egypt, but 
described as e^en moie auspicious, ver. 12 Its great leadei the Messiah, 
as the Seivant of Jehovah, must be and is to be exalted, ^er 13 And 
this exaltation shall bear due pioportion to the humiliation which pieccded 
it, ^eis. 14, 15. 

1 Aivalc, mv ale, put on thy dyejigtli, 0 Zion ^ Put on thy garments 
of beauty, 0 Jerusalem, the Holy City ' For no moie hliall time add (or 
continue) to come mto tliee an uncucumemd and unclean (person) The 
encouraging assuiances of the foregomg context are now followed by a sum- 
mons similar to that in chap li. 17, but in foim approaching neaiei to the 
apostrophe in chap li 9 — Vitimga objects to the veision auale, on the 
ground that it was not a state of sleep from which she was to rouse herself 
This is tiue so fai as liteial slumber is concerned , but sleep is one of the 
most natural and common figuies foi a despondent lethaigy The essential 
idea IS, no doubt, that of rousmg or aiising, which Gesenms and the later 
Germans express by an mteijection meaning up (auf auf^). Tho same 
writers give to tj?, m this as m many othei cases, the factitious sense of 
beauty, glory, simply on account of the paiallehsm This is a giatuitoas 
weakening of the sense , for heauly and beauty is certainly much less than 
beauty and St) enqth. To put on strength is a perfectly intolhgible figuie 
for lesuming strength or taking courage, and is therefore entiiely appro- 
priate in this connection ; while the other meanmg is not only less agreeable 
to usage, but excluded by the cle4i analogy of chap h 9, where the sense 
of stienyth is universally admitted. It might be objected that the sense is 
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there detci mined by the use of the word am, if tbe meaning shencfth were 
a r<ire and doubtful one , but since it is confessedly the usual and pioper 
one, the case leferred to merely confirms the strict mteipictation, which is 
heie retained by Ewaid {Maclit) — That the city is here addiessed only as 
a symbol of the nation, is certain fiom the next veise, so that Hitzig is 
compelled to assume two different objects of address, in uttei violation of 
analogy and taste — Beautiful gai merits is by most mterpreteis regarded as 
a geneial expiession meaning fine clothes or holiday dresses ; but some 
suppose a special allusion to a widow’s weeds (2 Sam xiv 2), or to prison- 
garments (2 Kings XXV 29) It is a bold but not unnatuial idea of Kiiobel, 
that the Piophet here resumes the metaphor of chap xlix 18, wheie Zion’s 
childien aie compaied to biidai ornaments — The Hohj City, liteially c^ty 
of holiness^ an epithet before applied to Zion (chap, xlviii 2), and denoting 
hei pecuhai conseciation and that of her people, to the seiwice of Jeho\ah. 
(Compaie Dan vm. 24.) Henceforth the name is to be moie appiopiiate 
than ever, for the leason given in the last clause The meaning of 
when followed by the future, is piecisely equivalent to the moie usual con- 
struction with the mfimtive, of which we have an instance in chap li 22. — 
Unci} cumcibed is an expression boiiowcd fiomthe iitual law, and signifying 
unclean That it is not heie used in its stiict sense, is intimated by the 
addition ot the geneial teim The lestiiction of these epithets to the 

Babylonians is purely arbitral y, and intended to meet the objection that 
Jeiusalem was not free fiom heathen intiusion after the exile The same 
motive leads Yitiinga to explain the promise as addiessed to the Jewish 
Church, aftei its deliverance fiom the insults and oppiessions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The Jews lefer it to a future period, and the Geimans easily 
dispose of it as a visionaiy expectation which was never leahsed Thus 
Beck explains it as a piophecy that all mankind should be converted to 
Judaism, which is a virtual concession of the truth of the interpi station 
above given. The question is not materially varied by substituting come 
against for come into. The true solution is the one above suggested, 
namely, that the words contain a general promise of exemption from the 
contaminating presence of the impure and unwoithy, as a part of the 
blessedness and glory promised to God’s people, as the end and solace of 
their vaiious tiials. 

2. Shale thyself from the dust, arise, sit, 0 Jerusalem t loose the hands of 
thy neck, 0 captive daughtei Zion (or of Zion) ^ The dust fiom which she 
is to free heiself by shaking it off, is either that in which she had been sit- 
ting as a mourner (chap, lu 26, xlvii. 1 ; Job ii 13), oi that which, in 
token of her giief, she had spimkled on her head (Job u 12) — Koppe and 
Hitzig make a noun, meamng captivity or captives collectively, like the 
conespondmg feminine in the other clause Bosenmuller’s objection, 
that would in that case have a conjunctive accent, is declared by 
Hitzig to be groundless, and is ceitamly inconclusive A moie serious 
objection is the one made by Gesenius, that is always masculine, and 
would not therefore agree with the feminme veib Hitzig’s reply, that 

*^2^, as a collective, may be here used as a feminine, is not only wholly 
gratuitous but utterly precluded by the existence of a distinct feminine 
foim and its occurrence in this very sentence Because feminines have 
sometimes a collective sense, it does not follow that a mascuhne, when used 
collectively, becomes a feminine, least of all when a feminine form exists 
already Among the writers who explain it as a veib, there is a difference 
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of judgment with respect to the meaning of the oxhoitation, sit f The com- 
mon English veision, sit down, till expLined, suggests an idea directly 
opposite to that intended Gesenius, on the eoiitraiy, makes it mean sit 
up, in opposition to a pievious locumbent postuie To this it may bo 
objected, that the veib is elsewhere absolutely used in the sense of sittuuj 
down, especially in refeience to sitting on the ground as a sign of grief, 
and also, that the other veib does not merely qualify this, but e\pi esses a 
distinct idea, not meioly that of using, but that of standing up, yhich is m- 
consistent with an exhortation to sit up, immediately ensuing. Ewald, Um- 
breit, and Knobel, therefore agree yith Yitiinga and Lowth in adopting 
the intoipietation of the Taigum, sit upon thy thone, fiom which she is 
supposed to have been previously cast down. — The textual leading innSifin 
may be either a pietoiite oi an impeiative In the former case, the Hithpael 
must have a passive sense, the hands of thy nech aie loosed, oi have loosed 
theinsehes. In the other case, the words may be considered as addressed 
to the bands themselves (5e loosed), which is haidly compatible, however, 
with the use of the second person in thy necl , oi the object of address 
may be the captives, which is equally at vaiiance with the following singular, 
captive daughtei of Zion, The marginal reading 'nnann pieseiics both 
the parallelism and the syntax, and is therefore rogaulcd as the tiuo text 
by Ewald and Knobel with the older wiiteis The lattei, followed by 
Eosenmuller, suppose an ellipsis of the preposition J)om, Thus the Eng- 
lish Yeision loose thyself Jr om the hands of ihy nech, Gesenius and Ewald 
make hands the object of the verb, which they explain, not as a strict re- 
flexive, but a modification of it, corresponding to the middle voice in Greek, 
Loose for thyself the hands of thy nech — On the difiereiit constructions of 
the phrase see under chap, i 8 — As a whole, the veise is a poetical 

description of the liberation of a female captive from degiading soivitudo, 
designed to represent the comjilete emancipation ol the chuich fioin tyranny 
and pel sedition. 

3 For this saith Jehovah, Ye wet e sold foi nought, and not foi money 
shall ye he jetleemcd Those voids arc apparently dosiguod to lemove two 
difficulties in the way of Israel’s dohveianco, a physical and a moial one. 
The essential meaning is, that it might be ellected rightly and easily. As 
Jehovah had received no price for them, he was undci no oldigations to 
renounce his right to them , and as nothing had been gained ]>y then lo- 
jection, so nothing would bo lost by tbeir rcco^ eiy. The onl^> obscurity 
arises from the smgular nature of the figure under which the truth is hero 
presented, by the transfer of oxprossrons borrowed from the commercial 
intercourse of men to the fiee action of the divine sovereignty. The verso, 
as explained above, agrees exactly with tho tcims of Ps xliv 13, notwith- 
standing Hengstenbeig’s denial (Commentary, in too), Tho lefeienco 
to the blood of Christ as infinitely more piccious than silver and gold, 
w^ould here be wholly out of place, where the thing asserted is that lliey 
shall be redeemed as they were sold, viz , without any puce at all, not 
merely without silver and gold This misconcoption has auson iioin tho 
use of analogous expressions m tho Now Testam’ent in application to a far 
more important subject, the redemption of mankind from (*vei lasting ruin. 
The reflexive meaning given to m the English Yoision [yo have sold 

yourselves), is not sustained by usage, nor icquiicd by tho coiltext, milior 
here or in Lev. xxv. 30, 47, where Gesomus admits it. (Hoc above, on 
chap 1 1 ) _ 

4. Foi thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Into Egypt went doion my people at 
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the first to sojourn there^ and Assyria o'ppessed them for nothing, Tlie 
Intel xjiciatiun of tins vciso and tlie next has boon not a little inlluencod by 
the assumption of one or more stiongly mailed antitheses. Thus some 
w liters take it foi gi anted that the Piophet heio nitonded to contiast the 
Egyptian and Assouan bondage. They accordingly exjilam the verse as 
mcainng that the fiist mtioduction of Isiael into Egypt was without any 
cnl design upon the pait of the Egyptians, who did not begin to oppiess 
thorn until thoie aiose a king who Imew not Joseph (Exod i. 8), whereas 
the Assyiian depoitation of Israel was fiom the beginning a high-handed 
act of tyi tinny. Anothci antitheses, mamtained b}’’ some in connection 
with the one aheady mentioned, and by otheis in the place of it, is that 
between at the fiist^ and DQi?! at the last, A thud hyjjothosis sup- 

poses Egypt and Assyiia togethoi tobeheie contiasted with the Babylonian 
tyianny dosciibcd m the next veise But oven here there is a question, 
whethci the compaiison has reference meiely to time, and the Prophet 
moans to say that what Jehovah had done ho would do again , or whether 
thoic IS also a designed antitheses between the loiinoi oi^piessions as less 
aggravated, and the piesent one as moio so. Ehiobel appeals to exclude 
the supposition of a contiast altogethci, and to undei stand the passage as 
a chionological onurueiation of e\onis, designed to shew ho\v^ much had 
been cnduied alioad'^ as a leason \\h} they should onduie nomoio. (Com- 
pare chap xi 2 ) In ancient times they vcio o])piesscd by the Eg^^ptians, 
at a latt‘i ])Ciiod byAssyiia, and latei still by Balylonui, whoso oppressions 
an‘ supposed to bo descubed iii vei 5, eithei as aheady siiiieied, or as an 
obji'ct orpiopliotic foicfaight This is the simplest and most luitmal mtor- 
pHdaiion, and is \eiy stiongly lecommeiided by the dilhciilty ol defining the 
aiitiilicsiH mteiidod on the other supposition 01 the plnaso there 
are three intoi])ietations. Stuuhas, Lowth, and Henderson explain it as a 
particle of time, the opposite of The objection to this is the want 

of any otlior case m which the noun is thus applied to time, together with 
its frequent use to describe nonentity or nothing. It is no doubt true, as 
Ilavornick alleges, that the word may as well denoto extremity of time as 
of place ; but even tlio latter application is confined to the pluial in the 
frequent formula The argument derhed from the parallelism is 

of no avail ; liocause, as wo luuo soon, one of the points at issue is the 
questum whetin i btands op])osed to oi to HTO m the next 

verso, hfost writois, tborofoie, iindoi stand it as moaning for nothing or 
without cause, i e uniiistly, oi as Kimchi expresses it, Knobcl, 

lunvevei, inaki‘s it biiictly s} nonymous with m vei. B, and understands 
the (‘Liufao to mean that the Assyiians had enslaved Isiaoi giatuitously, i, e, 
wiiliout paying any ])iico for him, and therefore had no right to him, when 
God chose to leclaini him , which is x>icciscly the idea expiossod in the 
foregoing veise — The t‘X])lanatioii of Assyria as moaning or including 
Babylonia, though not without authoiity from usage, is as unnecessary hero 
as m various othei places wheie it has boon proposed, (See voL i. p. 
170 ) — The unsatiblactoiy nature of excgetn.al conclusions drawn from 
d(Ail)tful premises is stiongly illustiated by the fiict, that while Gosonius 
argmes from this ^eisc that the writer must have lived long after the 
Asnjnau bondage, biricc ho couples it with that of Egypt as a thing of 
ancit*ni date, Ilavtjrmck (Jhnlcitung, li. 2, p. 1B7) insists that it must have 
l)i*(}n wrltt(‘n in the days of Istiiah, because it contrasts the Egyptian and 
Assyiiau boudag(i as the fust and the last which Israel as a nation had cx- 
pcucuc(‘d, _^J'ho chief use of such reasonings is to cancel one anoihtir. 
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Though WG may not ■venture to rest the genuineness of these prophecies on 
such a basis, we may cheerfully accept the assuiance thus afforded that the 
arguments against it are of no validity. 

5. And now what %s time to me heie (what have I he7e), satth Jehovahy 
thatmy jpeople %s taken aiiay fo) nothing^ its rulers howly saitJi tTehovah, and 
conUmtallyy all the day, my name %s blasphemed ^ Some understand now 
strictly as meaning at the present timsy m opposition to the ancient times 
when Israel suffered at the hands of Egypt and Assyiia. The same anti- 
thesis may be obtained by giving now a modified sense so as to mean %n 
the p'i esent casOy as distinguished from the two already mentioned It would 
even be admissible to give the now its logical sense as substantially meaning 
since these things are so, although such a departure from the proper import 
of the woid IS by no means necessary — The other adveib, heiCy admits of 
no less various explanations. Hitzig and some oldei writers understand it 
to mean heaien as the customary residence of God (1 Kings vm 30) 
Some suppose it to mean Babylon, while others, with a bolder depaitme 
from the stiict sense, understand it as equivalent to the py esent case, 
VIZ., that of the Babylonian exile ; which, however, even if correct in sub- 
stance, IS rather a paraphrase than a translation — With the meaning put 
upon this adveib vanes the interpretation of the whole phrase, what have I 
here ^ If here mean m Bdbylony the sense would seem to be, what else 
have I to do here but to free my people ^ If it mean in heaveiiy then the 
question is, what is there to detam me heie from going to the rescue of my 
people 9 If it mean m the present case, whether this be referred to the 
Babylonish exile or more generally understood, the best explanation of the 
question is the one proposed by Knobel, What have I gained in this case, 
any more than in ^ the others, since my people are still taken from me with- 
out any compensation 9 But Beck supposes it to mean, how much more 
cause have I to interfere in this case than m any of the others. The con- 
clusion implied, though not expressed, is that in this, as in the other instances 
refeiied to, a regard to his own honour, metaphor ically represented as his 
interest, requires that he should interpose for the deliverance of his people. 
— The next clause likewise has been veiy variously explained. The most 
extraordinary exposition is^the one preferred by Aben Ezra, which gives 

the same sense as m Num. xxi. 27, and explains the whole clause 
thus then poets liowly i. e their songs, mstead of being joyous have become 
mere lamentations This mgenious notion is revived by Luzzatto, who 
refers in illustration to the prophecy of Amos (viii. 3), that the songs of the 
temple shall in that day howl, or, as the English Yersion phrases it, be bowl- 
ings. Among the vast majority of writers who retain the common meaning 

of the word as a derivative from to rule, the question chiefly in dispute 
IS whether it denotes the native luleis of the Jews themselves, as m chap, 
xxviii 14, or then foreign oppressors, as in chap. xlix. 7. Yitrmga and Hitzig, 
Tvho prefer the foimer supposition, understand the clause as meaning that the 
chiefs, who lepresent the people, howl or wail in then distress. (Compare 
Exod. V. 15, 21 ) Knobel objects to this interpretation, that the context 
requires a description not of their distress but of its cause, and also that the 
Jews had no chiefs but the Babylonians while in exile, which is at once 
historically false, because the internal organization of the people seems to 
have continued almost "without change through all their revolutions and 
■vicissitudes, and wholly irrelevant if tiue, because the limitation of the pas- 
sage to the exile is gi atuitous and therefore inadmissible. Most mterpretors, 
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however, seem disposed to nndci stand as meaning Ins foreign oppres- 

sois, notwithstanding the difficulty then attending the inteipietation of the 

veil) Moie contempt than it really deser\"es has been evpiesscd by 

latei filters foi Jeiome’s straightfoiwaid explanation, they shall howl when 
punished for their tyranny heieaftor This is, to say the least, far better 

than to derive it from oi to lead with the Targum and Jaichi, 
Houbigant and Lowth, Michaelis and Dodeilein, Dathe and Eichhoin. 
The causative sense, expressed by Kimchi and the English Version (male 
them to hoivl), is wholly unsustamed by Hebiow usage. The favourite 
interpictation with the latest wiiteis is essentially the same pioposed by 
Kocher, who explains the Hebrew verb as expressive of the violent and 
angry domination of the ruleis, upon which the modems have impioved by 
making it expressive of a joyful shout, as oXoX^^wis employed by JSschjdus, 
and as Lucan, speaking of the shout of victoiy, uses the words, laetis ululare 
tnumphis This explanation is adopted by Gesenius m his Lexicon , although 
explicitly rejected m his Commentary, as not sufficiently sustained b}’ usage, 
— The only difficulty m the last clause has relation to the form of the woid 
which Jaichi explains as a Hithpael passive, and Kimcln as a mix- 
ture of the Hithpael and Pual — The form of expression in tins last clause 
is copied by Ezekiel (xxxvi. 20, 23), but applied to a different subject; 
and fiom that place, lather than the one before us, the Apostle quotes in 
Komans n 24 

G The) ej 0)6 (because my name is thus blasphemed) my people shall 
know my name, theiefore %n that day (shall they know) that 1 am he that 
said, Behold me t The exact sense of the last words according to this 
consti notion is, ‘‘I am he that spake (oi promised) a Behold me ^ ” This is 
the sense given by Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, who understand the clause 
as meanmg that in that day (when the piomise is fulfilled) it shall he known 
that he who promised to be with them, and deliver them, was God himself. 
Gesenius gives a somewhat different construction, *‘they shall know that I 
who spoke to them am present,” or m other words “that I who promised to 
be present have fulfilled my pi omise. ” But this paraphrastical interpretation 
of IS by no means so natural as that which understands it as the veiy 
language of the promise itself. To know the name of God, is to know his 
nature so far as it has been revealed , and in this case more specifically it is 
to know that the name blasphemed among the wicked was deservmg of the 
highest honoui. The second ilmefo'ie is admitted by all the modem writeis 
to be piegnant and emphatic, although Lowth esteemed it so unmeaning 
and superfluous, that he expunged it fiom the text on the authority of several 
ancieut versions, which weie much more likely to omit it madveitently thah 
all the manusciipts to intioduce it without reason or authority. It is also 
commonly agreed that means that, and that the verb shall know must be 
repeated with a different object. It might, however, be considered simpler 
and more natural to repeat the object with the verb, and let the last clause 
^ give a reason for the first “ therefore in that day shall they know it (^ e. 
know my name), because I am he that said, Behold me (or, Lo heie I am) ’ ” 
The Enghsh Yeision differs from all the €ODstiuctions which have now been 
stated, m explaining as a mere reiteration of what goes before : “ they 
shall know in that day that I am he that doth speak ; behold it is I.” But 
aeeordmg to usage, especially when standing at the end of a clause or 
sentence^ does not merely reiterate the subject of a foregoing verb, but con- 
stitutes a new proposition , it does not mean lo I, or lo I am, but lo 1 am 
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heie^ and is theicfoie tho common idiomatic Hebrew ans\\er to a call by 
name. 

7. How timely cm iJie r,io\inta%ns me the feet of one hinging glad tidings^ 
puhlislunq 2 ^eacej hringing glad tidings of good, jgiibhshing salvation, saying 
to Zion, Thy God leigneth The veib means to be suitable, becoming, 
oppoitiine, and though not apphod to time in either of the two cases whero 
it occxus elsouheie, exndeiitly admits of such an application, especially -when 
there is no geneial usage to foibid it It is heie lecommended by the con- 
text , which IS much more coheient if we undoi stand this veise as mtimat- 
mg that the help appeals at the Yeiy juncture when it is most needed, than 
if we take it as a mere expiession of delight It is also favoured by the 
analogy of Nah. ii 1, wheie a similaa connection is expiessed by the word 
non. It IS faxouied lastly by the use of the Gieek woid uoaToi m Paul’s 
translation of the verse (Eom x. 15), of which uoa in oui copies of the 
Septuagmt is piobably a coiiuption This Gieek woid, both fiom ety- 
mology and usage, most explicitly means timely or seasonable, although 
sometimes employed in the sccondaiy sense of beautiful (Matt, xxiii 27 , 
Acts m. 2), like the Hebiew (Cant i. 10), deconis in Latin, and be- 
coming m Enghsh The mountains meant may be the mountams lound 
deiusalem, oi the woid may be moie indefinitely undei stood as adding a 
trait to the piophetie pictuic — Hitzig gratuitously changes the foim of the 
expression, by substituting foot and messengers foi feet and messengei The 
word has no equivalent m English, and must theiefore be expiessed 
by a peiiphiasis, in oidei to include the two ideas of annunciation, and the 
joyful charactei of thpt which is announced The sense is peifoctly ex- 
pressed by the Gieek ioayyi> but om' deiivatives, and 

evangelist, are techmeal, not populai expiessions, and would not convey the 
meaning to an oulinaiy leader. The joyous natuie of the tidmgs bi ought is 
still moie definitely intimated in the next clause by the addition of the word 
good, which is not explana^oiy but intensive The peculiar form of the 
oiigmal is maned m some tianslations, by rendering the first as a noun 

and the second as a veib , whereas in Hebiew there are two participles, both 
lepeated. The explanation of as a collective refeiimg to the prophets, 

or the messengeis fiom Babyloma to Jeiusalom, is perfectly giatmtous The 
primary application of the teim is to the Messiah, but in itself it is indefinite , 
and Paul is therefore chaigeable with no misapphcation of the words when 
he apphes them to the preacheis of the gospel The contents of the mes* 
sage are the manifestation of the leign of God, the veiy news which Christ 
and his foreiunner published when they cued saying, The kingdom ot God 
is at hand. 

8 The voice of thy ivakhment They oaise the voice, together will 
they shout y foi eye to eye shall they see in Jehovcilis letuining to Zion, 
Lowth complams that none of the ancient voisions oi modern intoipieters 
have eleaied up the constiuction of the fiist clause to his satisfaction, or 
supphed the ellipsis in any way that seems to him easy and natuial He 
proposes to read for (all thy watchmen lift up their voice), 
which he saj s perfectly rectifies the sense and the constiuction. It is hard 
to reconcile with Lowth’s reputation for lefined taste the j)iefeience of this 
prosaic reading (the only external evidence for which is that P stands on an 
erasure m one manuscript) to the obvious assumption of a poetical apos- 
exclamation, which has commended itself to all later wi iters, and 
had been before proposed by Vitnnga. Theie is no need oven of supplying 
IS heard with Knobei, sounds with Gesenius m his Commentary, oi Jiarh 
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with tho same wiitci in his G-erman veision The exact tianslation is not 
only admissible, but moie expressive than any othei Gesenms and Be 
Wette, by connecting with the woid befoie it {erliehen die Stimme 
alhumal)^ not only violate the accents, but aie under the necessity ol sup- 
plying and befoio the next ^oib — This is one of the cases wheie it seems 
most allowable to look upon tho pieleiite and futuie as equivalent to our 
piosent, but accoiding to the goueial lule hithoito adopted, it is best to 
retain the oiiginal diifeience of foim, whenevei, as in this case, we can do 
so without injuring the sense Thus undci stood, tho clause vould seem to 
intimate that they should have still fuithei cause to shout hereafter, they 
have aheady laised the voice, and Cxo long they shall all shout togethei. 
Because the piophets aie elsovheio represented as laatchmen on the walls 
of Zion (chap Ivi 10 , Jei, vi 17 , Ezok lu 17, xxviii 2, 7), most in- 
tbiproteis attach that meaning to the figure heio , but the lestiiction is un- 
necessaiy, since tho application ot a metaphor to one object does not 
preclude its application to anothei, and objectionable, as it mais tho unity 
and beauty ot tho scene piosonted, which is simply that of a messongei of 
good nows chawing neai to a walled town, whose wmtehmen take np and 
repeat his tidings to the people withm — ^Ewald stiangely takes tho last 
clause as tho woids to be uttoied by the watchmen, and evplims them to 
mean, “ How will they see eye to eye * ” &c» This is tar less nateal 
than the usual eonstiuetion, which regards the last clause as the Prophet's 
explanation ot the joy described m the first — The phrase eye to eye, or, as 
Hitzig and Be Wotto have it, eye m eye, occius only here and in Num. 
xiv. 14 Tho sense put upon it in the Tar gum and adopted by Gesemus 
{with iheir eyes), though not erroneous, is inadequate According to 
Vitringa, it denotes n'lth both eyes, % e not imperfectly or dimly, but dis- 
tinctly ; and the same idea rs expressed by Symmachus (of 
The same essential meaning is attached to the expression by Ewald, but 
with a distinct intimation of local proximity, the phiase being propeily de- 
scriptive of two persons so near as to look into each othei 's eyes The 
phrases to Jace (Exod. xxxiii 11) and mouth to mouth (Num. xii. 8) 
are kindred and analogous, but not identical with thit before us —-The 
verb maybe constiaed eitbei with oi with an indefinite subject, 
they (i B the people of Jorusalem or men in general) %\all see — Rosen- 
mullei explains ^ befoie as the connective which the verb takes 
after it when it means to see with pleasure, oi to gize at with delight The 
same construction seems to be imj>hed in Ewald’s paiaphiase of (sich 
weiden), but it seems much simpler to construe the verb absolutely oi 
without an object expiessed (they shall see, % e look), and to make the ^ 
a particle of time, as it usually is when prefixed to the infinitive. — The 
transitive meaning asciibod to Hicy m this and many othet places has been 
clearly shewn by Hengstenbeig (Pentateuch, i. pp 104-106) to have no 
foundation either m etymology or usage, and to he probably madmissible 
even in the frequent combination much more in cases like the 

present, where the propei sense is not only appropiiate hut required by the 
context, and the analogy of other places, in which the reconciliation between 
God and his people is represented as a return aftei a long absence. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 11.) — The direct eonstiuetion of the verb of motion with 
the noun of place is a Hebrew idiom of constant occun*enco ; so that it is 
not necessary even to suppose an elhpsis of tho preposition. 

9. Burst f 01 th, shout together, rums of Jerusalem f For Jehovah hath 
comforted his people, hath ledeemed Jenisalem. The phrase Hp to 
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buist foitli into sli outing, is a fayouiite expression with Isaiah (see above, 
chap XIV 7, xliv 23, idix. 13, and belov, chap liv. 1, Iv. 12) , but m 
this case the quahfjmg noun is changed foi its veibai root , a combination 
which occuis elscwhcie only m Ps. xcvm 4. As nvs is ne\er used in any 
other connection, and theiefoio denotes only this one kind of bui sting, it 
may be consideied as in^ohing the idea of the whole phrase, and is so 
tianslated in the English Yeision {heal forth into joy), while Gesemus 
gives the same sense to the two woids, and translates the phrase exactly 
like the usual one, — Together may eithei mean all oj you, oi at 

the same time vith the vatchmen, mentioned m vei. 8 Hitzig even goes 
so fai as to say that the luins aie here called upon to imitate the watch- 
men Khobel adds that the luins had paiticulai occasion to lejoice, be- 
cause they weie to be tiansformed into a splendid city (chap, xliv 26]. 
Such appeals to inanimate objects aie of fiequent occuiienco m Isaiah (see 
above, chaps xliv 23, xlix. 18, and below, chap Iv 12) — The tianslation 
of the veibs in the last clause as presents is unnece&saiy and enfooblmg, as 
it takes away the stiong assurance always conveyed by the pru lei itnm pro- 
pheticum See above, on chap xlix 13. 

10 Jehovah hath lured his holy arm to the eyes of all the nations, and all 
the ends of the eai th have seen the salvation of our God The allusion in the 
first clause is to the ancient mihtary practice of going into battle with the 
ijght aim and shouldei bare. Thus Porus is described by Auian as 

Iv rfj , Diana by Silius Itahcus, exscitos avide 
pugnm nudata laceito'^, Tydeus by Statius, eascitaie humeios nvdamque 
lacesseie pugnam* The same Hebiew veib is used m the same application 
by Ezekiel (iv. 7) The baring of the arm may eithei be mentioned as a 
piepaiation for the conflict, oi the act of stretching it foith may be included, 
as Rosenmullei and Gesonius suppose. The bare aim is heie in contiast 
either vith the long sleeves of the female diess, oi with the indolent insei- 
tion of the hand in the bosom (Ps kxiv. 11). The exeition of God’s 
power IS elsewhere expiessed by the kindred figure of a great hand (Exod. 
XIV. 80), a strong hand (Ezek. xx 34), or a hand stretched out (Isa ix. 11). 
The act heie described is the same that is desciibed in chap, li 9 The 
compaiison of Jehovah to a warrior occuis above, in chap xlii 13. Jeho- 
vah’s aim IS here desciibed as holt/j because, as Knobel thinks, his hohness 
01 justice IS exeicised in punishing the wicked, but the woid is rather to 
be taken in its wide sense, as denotmg the divine poifection, or whatever 
distinguishes between God and man, peihaps with special lefeience to his 
powei, as that by which his deity is most frequently and cleaily manifested 
to his creatures The sense of sanctifying, i e. glorifying arm, which 
Bosenmuller suggests as possible, is much less natural and scaicely recon- 
cilable with the expression. In this clause Ewald has retamed the stricjt 
translation of the preterite mstead/of the enfeebling piesent foim prefcried 
by most of the late writeis. In the last clause he adopts the subjunctive 
form, so that all nations see, which is substantially coriect, as intro- 
duces the effect oi consequence of the action desciibed in the foregoing 
clause Compaie this clause with chaps xviii 3, xxiiii 13, and Ps. 
xcvm 8, wheie it is lepeated word for word Another coincidence between 
this passage of Isaiah and that Psalm, has been aheady pointed out m ex- 
pounding the foregoing verse 

11* Allay ^ ail ay f go out from thence ^ the unclean touch not ^ come out 
from the midst of Iw * he clean (or cleanse yom selves) ye at moio -heard s of 
Jehovah f The fiist woid m Hebiew is a verb, and literally means depat t ; 
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but tbeie is sometbmg peculiarly expressive m Gesenius’s translatiou of it 
by an adveib The analogy of chap Uviii 20 seems to shew that the 
Piophct had the depaifcure fiom Babylon m Mew; but the omission of 
the name heie, and of any allusion to that subject in the context, foibids 
the rostiiction of the woids any fmther than the authoi has himself lestiicted 
them. The idea that this high- wrought and impassioned composition has 
refoienco meiely to ihe hteial migiation of the captive Jews, says but little 
for the taste of those who enteitam it. Tho whole analogy of language and 
especially of poetical composition shews that Babvlon is no moie the exclu- 
sive ob]ect of the winter’s contemplation than the local Zion and the hteial 
Jeiusalem m many of the places whore those names aie mentioned Like 
othei gieat histoiical events, paiticulaily such as may bo looked upon as 
critical conjunctures, the deliveiance becomes a t^pe, not only to the pro- 
phet but to the poet and histoiian, not by any aibitiaiy piocess, but by a 
spontaneous association of ideas As some names, even m oui ov\ n day, 
have acquiied a geneiic meaning, and become desciiptue of a w’hole class 
of events, so in the eaihest authentic histoiy, the Flood, the Fall of Sodom 
and Gomoiiah, tho Exodus, the Babylonish Exile, axe continually used as 
symbols of divine mtciposition both m wiath and meicy Theie is no 
inconsistency whatever, theiefoie, m admitting that the 3Piophet has the 
exodus fiom Babylon in view, and yet maintaining that his language has a 
far moie extensive scope. The eiioi of those Chiistian wuiteis wio adopt 
this confined hypothesis is not so obvious m then owninteipietations as it is 
in those w’-hich have been raised upon the same base by the Geimannoolo- 
gists, who, not content with this limitation of the meaning, sneei at the 
conti acted Jewish spiiit which the wiiter here beti ays, by insisting on the 
old LoMtical distinctions and denouncing ail communion with the Gentiles 
as pollution In ordei to maintam this unwoithy view of the wiiter’s mean- 
ing, they explain the exhortation m the last clause as requiring ceremonial 
ablutions, and adopt Jarchi’s groundless and absurd mteipietation of as 
lefeiimg exclusively to persons, with allusion to the DKDte of Ezra, 

VI 21. This restriction of tho terms is so umeasonable and unfair, that 
Ewald and Knobel, though belonging to the same school, both explam 
as a neuter (Umeines), that which is unclean It would indeed be 
impossible to fiame a more general dehortation or dissuasion from lebgious 
and moral impurity, and thousands of intelligent leadeis have so understood 
the woids, without detecting in them those “ angstliche pedantische Grund- 
satze,” since bi ought to light by a mode of criticism which, even in a meie 
aesthetic point of view, deseives to be characteiised as emmently angstlich 
and pedaniibch The same spiiit shews itself m the exposition of the closing 
words of this veise by the same class of wTiteis. Not content with identify- 
ing the nin'» with the of Num iv. 15, 1 Chron ix. 29, an 

assumption not entirely devoid of piobahility, they make this an address to 
the Priests and Levites, the official beaiers of these vessels, and explain it as 
implying a hope that the sacred utensils taken by Nehuehadnezzai from the 
temple (2 ILngs xxv, 14, 15 , Dan v. 1), would be restored by Cyrus, as 
they afteiwaads weie. (Ezia i. 7-11 ) And this anticipated lestitution 
IS the great theme of the grand yet biilhant passage now before ns, in the 
eyes of those very critics who have gone to an extreme in holding up Isaiah’s 
baldest prose as unmixed poetry » They reject of course the sense which 
Rosenmuliei, following some older writers, puts upon the closing words as 
meaning the aimour-beaiers of Jehovah. This would not be Jewish and 
Levitical enough to serve their purpose of really degrading what they affect 
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to magnify ‘‘ with feint piaiso.” Yet this sonso is not only m the highest 
degiee smtablo to the idea of a solemn maich, but stiongly lecommended by 

the fact that in histoiical jiiose is the appiopnated title of an 

aimoui-beaier (See 1 Sam xi'v 1, G, 7 , xvi 21 ) At the same time the 
mention of the sacied esscls ATOuld seaicely be omitted inthc desciiption 
of this new exodus Both explanations may ho blended without any viola- 
tion of usage, and with gicat advantage to the beauty of the passage, by 
supposing an allusion to the mixtme of the maitial and the sacei dotal in the 
whole oigamsation of the host of Isiael duiing the journey thiough the 
w’lldeiness Not even in the Ciusades w^eie the piiest and the soldier 
bi ought so neai togcthei, and so mingled, not to say identified, as in the 
long maich of the chosen people fiom the Bed Sea to the Joidan By 
applying this Isc^ to the case befoieus, wo obtain the gi and though blended 
image of a maich and a piocession, an aimy and a chuieli, a saciamental 
host” healing the sacied vessels, not as Piiests ancILe'vites moiely,but as the 
aimoiu-bea}e)i> of Jelioiah^ the w'oapons of whose waifaie, though not cainal, 
aie mighty to the pulling down of r.tiong holds (2 Coi \ 4) With 
this compiehensivo exposition of the clause, agiees the cloai and settled 

usage of the word m the wide sense of implements, including w^eapons 
on the one hand, and vessels on the othoi. (Sec vol i p 272 ) — The 
application of the tcims of this vcise by John to the spiiitual Babjlon 
(Bev. xviii 4), so far fiom standing in the w’ay of the cnlaigcd intcipiota- 
tion above given, really confirms it by shewing that the languigo of the 
prophecy is suited to expiess far moio than the litoral exodus of Israel 
feom Babylon 

12. For not in haste shall ye go out, and in flight ye shall not depart , 
for going before you {is) Jehovah, and hinging np your rear the God of 
Israel. This veise is crowded with allusions to the eailiei history of 
Isiael, some of wfeieh consist m the adaptation of expicssions with which 
the Hebiew leadei w'as famibai, but which must of course be lost in a 
tianslation. Thus the hasty departure out of Egypt is not only lecoidcd as 
a fact m the Mosaic histoiy (Exod xi. 1, xii 33, 89), but designated by the 
vei 3 " teim heie used (Exod xii. 11 , Deut x\i 3), meaning ten ificd 

and sudden flight. So also and aie militaiy teims familiar to the 
readers of the ancient boohs. (See Niim x 25 , Josh, vi 9, 13 ) There 
IS likewise an obvious allusion to the cloudy pillar gouig sometimes before, 
and sometimes behind the host (Exod. xiv 19, 20), and possibly to Moses’ 
poetical desciiption of Jehovah as encompassing Israel with his piotcction 
(Bout xxxii 10) These mmuto lesemblances aie lendeied still moio stnk- 
mg by the distinction which the Pi ophet makes between the two events 
The foimei exodus was huiiied and disoideily , the one heie promised shall 
be solemn and deliberate How fai the exquisite poetical beauty of the 
passage is appieciated by some modem ciitics, may bo gathered horn the 
fact that BosenmuUer quotes without dissent the ridiculous lomark of 
Schustei^ that the verse has lefeience to the dangeis of the doseit between 
Babylonia and Judea (Ezia viii 22, 31), and the still moie cuiious fact that 
Knobel undei stands it as assigning a leason why they need not neglect 
their Levitical ablutions bcfoie setting out , while Hitzig mfers from this 
last verse that the pmification enjomed in the one before it w^as etwas 
Zeitrauhendes,” or something that requned time for its performance. 
Such (Bsthetics, if applied to any of the master-works of classical genius, 
would be laughed to scorn , hut even the tianscendent merit of the passage 
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now befoio us, s.mply consideied as a piece of coraposiiion, cannot wash 
out the offensne stain of Judaismus^ or enable coitain ciitics to loiget oi 
OYcn to forgive its being Sciipture. The line connection of the veise with 
that befoie it must bo obMous to evoiv unsophisticated leadei The /o?, 
as in many othoi cases, has i elation to an intei mediate thought which may 
be easily supplied though not esipiosscd. Or lathei, it has reference to the 
piomiso implied m the piecedmg exhoiiation, of piotection and bccuiity. 
To many thousands both of leained and unlearned roadcis, this connection 
has been obMOus for ages , whereas not moie than two oi three, wo 
may 'venture to believe, e\er di earned that this magnificent dosCiiptiori of 
Jeliovcili's pieseneo with his people was intended to assure the Jewish 
exiles that bofoie leading Babylon they would have time enough to wash 
thomseives at leisuie ’ — Fiom this \eiso, taken in connection wuth the one 
befoie it, we may doii\e a confiimation of om pievious conclusions, first, 
that the image thoie piesontcd is a militaiy no loss than a piiestly one , 
and secondly, that this whole passage has a widei scope and highei theme 
than the deliveiance fiom Bab^lon, because the lattci is no moie vividly 
exhibited to "^low than the deliveiance horn Egypt, and if this is a mere 
emblem, so may that he, nay it must he, when we add to the considei ca- 
tion just presented, the lesult of the inductive process hitherto pursued in 
the mtei pi elation of those prophecies, vz that the deliveiance of Israel 
horn exile docs not constitute the theme of the piodictions, but is simply 
one remaikahle histoiico-piophetical example which the Piophot cites in 
lUustiation of his general teachings as to the pimciple and mode of the 
divine administration, and his special piedictions of a groat and gloiious 
change to be connected with the abrogation of the old economy. 

18. Behold, my servant shall do msely (and as a necessary conseq^uence) 
shall 7186 and he exalted and high exceedingly. The parenthesis introduced 
to shew the true relation of the clauses, serves at the same time to pre- 
clude the necessity of giving the doubtful and secondary sense of 

prospering, as most modem writers do. The objection to this interpreta- 
tion is the same as in the case of and w^hich it is the fashion 

now to render victory, salvation, or the like The paiallei expressions in 
the present case are not synonymous but simply coiielative, the mutual 
relation berng that of cause and efiect. He shall be exalted, because he 
shall act wisely m the highest sense, i e shall use the best means for the 
attainment of the highest end This kind of wisdom involves prosperity, 
not merely as a possible result, but as a necessary consequence. We have 
no right, however, to substitute the one for the other, or to merge the 
primary idea in its derivative Hongstenberg undertakes to blend both 
senses by tr’anslatmg the verb he shall lule well, i, e both wisely and suc- 
cessfully. But to this there aie two objections first, that it introduces 
an idea (that of lulmg) which is not expressed at all in the original ; and 
then, that it confounds two things which m the original are kept distinct, 
the antecedent and the consequent, wisdom and prosperity. The latter 
has the less claim to he forced into the first clause, because m the last it 
IS so fully and strongly expressed, by combining, as Hengstenberg himself well 
says, all the Hebiew verbs that denote exaltation, and then adding the inten- 
sive adverb. The vei sion of the Soptuagint ( m^(f5/), and the V ulgate {intelli- 
get), IS only defective because it makes the verb denote the possession of intel- 
ligence, and not its active exeicise, which is lequmed by the Hiphil form and 
by the connection, as well here as in the parallel passage, Jei xxui. 5 
(Compare 1 Kings ii 8 ) — Connected with this verse there are t vo oxogetical 
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que»stions ^\hicb are famous as llie subject of dispute among interpreteis. 
Tlie fiist and least impoitant has lespect to the division and arrangement 
of the text, VIZ , vhetlioi this '^eise is to be connected with what goes 
befoie, or sepaiated fiom it and rcgaided as the intioduction of a ne^\ 
subject The foimer method is adopted in tne older veisions and m the 
Masoietic Hebicv text The latter, accoiding to Piocopius and otheis, 
was puisucd in the ancient distiibution of the book, vith which the Fatheis 
weie familial, and has been adopted m om own day by most wiiters on 
Isa.ah A paiticular exegetical motive may be easily detected in some 
cases for piefening the one or other of these methods Thus Abarbenel 
IS natmally led to so^er these three vcises (13-16) fiom what follows, by 
a wish to establish his peculiai hypothesis that the Messiah is the subject 
of these verses, but not of the next chapter On the othci hand, those 
VTiters who lestiict the foiegomg context to the lestoration of the Jews 
fiom exile ha\e a stiong inducement to make this the beginning of a new 
discouise upon anothei subject, as the best means of disguising the un- 
natuial and violent tiansition which their hypothesis compels them to 
assume. But to this statement there aie certainly exceptions. Thus the 
usual division is letained by Hitzig, notwithstanding his adherence to the 
Babylonian theory , while Ewald, who adopts the other method, admits 
that the fifty-third chapter begins m an entneiy new tone. The ease with 
which aibitraiy airangements of the text may be multiplied doiives some 
illustiation from Hendewerk’s asseition that chaps lii 7 to liv. 17 is a 
distinct piophecy, consisting of thiee paiallel paits, chap. In 7-16, chap, 
lui. 1-12, chap. hv. 1-17, so that tiie favouiite modern sopaiation of 
chap 111 18 to liii 12 fiom the context as a sepaiate discourse is not only 
arbitiaiy but a ** mutilation of the oiacle.’* Common to all these aiiango- 
ments is the ladical eiioi of supposmg that the book is susceptible of dis- 
tiibution into detached and mdependent paits , a notion which, as we have 
seen alieady, is not only theoretically gioundless, but piactically haitful in 
a h^gh degiee to the sound interpretation of these piophecies. What seems 
to be gained, in such cases, by combining things which ought to go to- 
gether, is moie than outweighed by the disadvantage of separating otheis. 
which aie no less closely connected The only satisfactory method, as 
we have ab'cad}- seen, is to legaid the whole as a continuous composition, 
and to recognise the usual division into chaptois, simply because it is 
familial and on the whole convenient, although sometimes very injudicious 
and^ eiioneous Accoidmg to this view of the matter, the piecise distri- 
bution of the chaptois is of no moie impoitance than that of the para- 
graphs m any modem book, which may sometimes facilitate and sometimes 
hinder its convenient perusal, but can ne'verbe legaided as authoritative in 
deteimining the sense In the case immediately before us, it is piopoi to 
resist the violent dnision of the ehaptei , because when read in its natmal 
connection, it shows how easy the tiansition w^as fiom the foiegoing piomiso 
^ the desciiption of the Seivant of Jehovah as the leadoi 

of the gland march just described, and confiims our pievious conclusion»s as 
to the exalted meaning of the piomises in question, and against a foicod 
restriction of them to the Babylonish exile At the same time it is equally 
important that the intimate connection of these verses with the following 
chapter should be fully recognised, in ordoi that the Seivant of tho Lord, 
^^altation aie heie mentioned, may be identified 
with that mysteiious Person, whose expiatoiy sufiermgs and spiritual 
triumphs form the great theme of the subsequent context. To the general 
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agieement among Jews and Christians as to this identity, the forced hypo- 
thesis alieady quoted from Abaihenel may be regaided as the sole excep- 
tion. It follows, theiefoie, that the meaning of the whole passage, to the 
end of the fifty- thud chapter, turns upon the question, Who is meant by 
(inij sejvant) in the verse befoie us ^ An individual, oi a collective 
body ? It the latter, is it Isiael as a whole, oi its better poition, or the 
Piophets, or the Priesthood ^ If the former, is it Moses, Abraham, 
Uzziah, Josiah, Jeremiah, Cjms, an anonymous prophet, the author him- 
self, or the Messiah ^ This is the othei exegetical question which has 
been referred to, as connected with this veise, and mateiially affecting the 
interpretation of the whole passage The answer to this question, which 
at once suggests itself as the losult of all oiii pie^ious inquiries, is, that 
the Servant of J ehovah here, as m chap. xlii. 1-G, and chap. xlix. 1-9, is 
tho Messiah, but presented lather in his own peisonality than m conjunc- 
tion with his people. Accoiding to the lule alieady stated (see above, chap, 
xlii. 1), the idea of the Body here recedes, and that of the Head becomes 
exclusively conspicuous ; because, as we shall see below, the Servant of 
Jehovah is exhibited, not merely as a teachei oi a lulei, but as an expia- 
tory sacrifice. That this application of tho verse and the whole passage 
to the Messiah was held by the oldest school of Jewush mteiiuetois, ap- 
pears from the Taigum of Jonathan, who heie has my Servant the 2Iei>'>iah, 
and is admitted by Aben Ezia, Jaichi, Abarbenel, and othei Jews, who 
have themselves abandoned this opmion, because it would constiain them 
to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah of then Sciiptuies Detailed pioofs 
from the ancient Jewish books themselves aie given by Heiigstenbeig in 
his Christology (vol. i pp 292-294) Gesenius, too, explicitly admits 
that the latei Jews weie no doubt led to give up the old mtei pi elation of 
the passage by polemic opposition to Ohiistians (Commentary, ii. p. 161 ) 
The same interpretation was maintained, almost without exception, in the 
Chnstian Church, till near the end of the eighteenth centuiy, when it was 
abandoned by the Geiman theologians along with the doctrines of atone- 
ment and piophetic inspiiation. Even m Geimany, however, it has always 
had its zealous adherents, and in our own day some of its most able, learned, 
and successful advocates. In its favour may be urged, besides the tradition 
of the synagogue and church, the analogy of the other places wheie the 
Servant of Jehovah is mentioned, the wonderful agreement of the teims of 
tho piediction with the character and history of Jesus Christ, and the ex- 
press application of the passage to him by himself and his mspiied apostles, 
who appear to have assumed it as the basis of then doetime with respect 
to the atonement, and to have quoted it comparatively seldom only because 
they had it constantly in view, as appeals from their numerous allusions to 
it, and the perfect agieement of their teachings with it, so that even Gese- 
nius, while m one place he aigues from their silence that they did not find 
the doctrine of atonement m the passage, says expressly m anothei, with a 
strange but gratifying inconsistency, that most Hebrew readeis, being 
already familiar with the notions of sacrifice and substitution, must of 
necessity have so explained the place, and that undoubtedly the apostolic 
doctime as to Chiist’s expiatory death rests m a great measure upon this 
foundation. (Comm ii p 191 ) The detailed pioofs of the Messianic 
exposition will he given in the course of the interpretation, and compared 
with the other hypotheses maintamed by Jews and Christians, which will 
therefoie only be enumerated heie m oidei that the reader may recall them 
for the pm pose of comparison. The individual subjects which have been 
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assumed besides the Messiah, aie Josiah by Abarbenel, Jeremiah by Gio- 
tms, XJzziah by Augusti, Hezekiah by Bahidt, Isaiah by Staudlm, and 
(accoidmg to some) Moses and the Rabbi Akiba by a tiadition quoted in 
the Talmud, although Hengstenbeig supposes that these aie mentioned 
only as examples or lepiescntatnes of a vs hole class. An anonymous 
Gciman ^iitm unciorstands by the Scivant of this Teise, an unbiown piophet 
"ssho suheied maityidom dm mg the exile ’ Anothei anonymous Aviiter of the 
same countiy applies the name as a collective to the Maccabees , anothei to the 
nobles earned oh by Nebuchadnezzar, oi to then descendants who letuined, 
Bolton applies it in like mannoi to the house or family of Da\id Another 
nameless Geiiaan undeistands by the Seivant of Jehovah, the piiesthood 
as a class oi body. This is near akin to Roscnmullei’s caily doctimo that 
it means the piophe^s, which was afteiwaids abandoned by its authoi, but 
lenew ed by Gcscnius m his Commentaiy, and by Be Wette and Winei, while 
Umbieit attempts to blend it with the Messianic exposition by supposing 
the Messiah to be set foith as the gieatcst of the piophots, oi as then ideal 
Instead of this hvpothesis, Rosenmullci aftciwaids adopted that of the 
rabbins who leject the Messianic dociime (such as Jaichi, lumchi, and 
Aben Ezia), viz that the Seivant of Jehovah is the Jewish people , and 
the same opimon is maintained h^ Eichhoin and Hitzig, but with this im- 
poitant difference between the toi-chbant Chiistian and the Jewish wiitcrs, 
that the latter apply the passage to the piescnt dispcision of their people, 
and the formei to the Babylonish exile. As modifications of this geneial 
hypothesis may be mentioned Eckeimami’s extiavagant idea, that the 
people as such, oi consideied in the abstiact, is heie distinguished fiom 
its individual members, whose woids he sipposcs to be given m the follow^- 
ing chaptei Another modification of the same opmion is the ground 
assumed by Paulus, Mauiei, Gesemus in his Lexicon, and in a still more 
qualified mannei b} Ew’ald and Knobel, viz that the Seivant of Jehovah is 
the spnitucil Isiael, the better poitionof the Jewish people, as distinguished 
either from then ungodly biethien, oi fiom the heathen, oi fiom both. 
Some of these explanations aie so peifectly gioundless and cxtiaxagant 
that they can no moie be lefuted than established. This is especially the 
case with those which make the Servant of Jehovah any individual except 
the Messiah, of which it has been well said that they might be multiplied 
ad hbitiwii theie being no moie show of leason foi the names suggested, 
than foi a multitude of otheis which have never been proposed Tins re- 
maik may be extended to the theories which identify the Scivant of Jehovah 
with the Maccabees, the House of David, the Noble Exiles, and the Piiest- 
hood, leaving as the only plausible hypotheses besides the Messianic one, 
those which severally uudeistand the title as denoting the oider of Piopbets 
or the Jewish people, either as a whole, oi m lelation to its hettei pait. 
To these the attention of the loader will be theiefoiediiected in comparison 
with that which is assumed as the basis of the exposition, leaving others to 
lefiito themselves Of those which have been mentioned as entitled to 
compaiative consideiation, that w'hich apjji caches noaiest to the tiuth is tho 
hjpothesis of Beck and Ewaid, that by the Servant of Jehovah we are to 
undeistand the ideal Isiael, or lathei it denotes the Israel of God, not con- 
sideied as a nation oi a lace, but as the chuich oi chosen people, who m some 
sense lepieseiited the Messiah till he came, and is theiefoio often blended 
with him m the piophetic picture as a complex poison, sometimes moicand 
sometimes less conspicuous, but heic, as we have seen alicady, totally 
eclipsed by the image of the Head himseH And jet c^en in this case there 
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are yisi])1o such stiikmg pomtis of bet eeii the Bod^ and the Hcad> 

that although this passage can diiectly lefci only to the lattei, it confirms 
the pievious conclusion that in uthei cases the leveise is tiue. The geneial 
views which ha\e been now cxpiessed on this and other points will be 
1 educed to a moie specific foim in the progress of the exposition, duiing 
the couise of vhich lespect will be had, not only to the commentaries 
usually (quoted in this work, but to one oi two special monographs, ot 
special expositions of this passage, the most important of which are Mai- 
tiin’s Commentatio Philologico-cntica (Rostock, 1791), to which most later 
wiitois have been laigely indebted, and Hengstenberg’s excellent inteipic- 
tation contained in the second pait of his Chiistologio, the valuable sub- 
stance of ^hich it IS proposed to lepioducc m the ensuing pages, ^ith some 
changes both of form and substance, and many additions from more recent 
sources — In the veise immediately bofoie us all that need bo added is, that 
the extiaoi dinar j exaltation piomiscd m the last clause is such as could 
never have been looked foi by the Piophet, foi himself oi foi his oidei, 
especially upon the modem supposition, that he Incd in the time of the 
exile, when the grounds foi such an expectation were lai less than at any 
former period. It may also be obseivod that the personification of the 
prophets as an ideal individual is foreign from the usage of the Sciiptuies, 
the parallelism of cant and mes'^cnyeib^ m the first clause of chap xliv 26, 
no moie piovos the first to be collective, than the hke relation of Jouaalem 
and (itieb of Judah in the Lst clause irro-\e the same thing of Joiusalem* 
The objection, that the title st?/ cant is not applied olsewheie to Messiah, 
would have little force if tiue, because the title in itself is a gcnoial one, 
and may be applied to any chosen instrument , it is not tiue, howevei, as 
the single case of Zoch m 8 will suffice to shew, without appoalmg to the 
fact, that the same application of the title, either partial or exclusive, has 
been found admissible above m chaps xhi. 1, xhx, 8, and 1. 10 

14, 15 As many were shoclel at tliee — so maned fiom man hs lool^ and 
Ms form from the sons of man — so shall hes^rinlle many nations^ conoenmiy 
him shall lings stop their mouth, because what it as not lecounted to them they 
have seen, and what they had not heaid they haxe perceived His exaltation 
shall bear duo proportion to his humihation , the contempt of men shall be 
exchanged foi wonder and respect According to the common agreement of 
interpreters, vei. 14 is the protasis and ver 15 the apodosis of the same 
sentence, the correlative clauses being intioducod, as usual m cases of com- 
parison, by and P The construction is somewhat embanassed by 

the intervening at the beginnmg of the last clause of ver. 14, which 
most mteipieteis, however, tieat as a parenthesis, explanatory of the first 
clause as many were shocked at thee (because his countenance was all 
maired, &c ), so shall he sprinkle many nations,” &c. A simpler construc- 
tion, though it does not yield so clear a sense, would be to assume a double 
apodosis : “ as many were shocked at thee, so was his countenance maired, 
&c , so also shall he spiinkle,” Ac. As thus explained, the sense would be, 
their abhonence of him was not \uthout reason, and it shall not be without 
reqiuital. expresses a mixtuie of surprise, contempt, and aversion ; 

it IS frefiuently applied to extraordinary instances of suffermg when viewed 
as divine judgments. (Lev. xx\i. 32, Ezek xxvii. 35, Jer. xviii 16, xix. 8.) 
It is followed by the preposition as usual when employed this sense. 
Many does not mean all, nor is nations to be anticipated from the other 
clause , theie seems rather to he an antithesis between many individuals 
and many nations. As a single people had despised him, so the whole 
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woild sboTild admiic him. a^eibal norm, equivalent in tins con- 

nection to an infinitive oi passive participle. It stiictly means conitpHons, 
but IS here put foi disfiguiation oi defoimity De Dieu’s derivation of this 
woid fiom n^D, *‘to anoint,” has found no adherents among latei wiitcrs. 
Hendeison constiues it with (ihe d 2 <>fiquration of his appemance), 

notwithstanding the intei position of The other lecent wiiteis make 

it the piedicate, and the suLqect of the same proposition By looh 

and Jo 7 m we aie neither to understand a mean condition nor the poisonal 
appeal ance, but, as an intei mediate idea, the visible effects of sufieiing. 
The pieposition/row, away from, may be taken simply as expiessive of 
compaiifaon (moie than), oi moie emphatically of negation {so as not to he 
human), which aio only different gradations of the same essential meaning. 
Jahn supposes a climax in the use of and — his appearance should 
bo far below that even of the lowest men , but this is looked upon by 
Hcngstenbeig as weakening the expiession, and is ceitamly unnecessary, as 
veil as founded on a dubious usage — nr is the technical term of the Mosaic 
law foi spnnlding water, oJ, oi blood, as a purifying iite Jerome supposes a 
specific reference to the blood of Christ and the water of baptism Heng- 
slenberg gues the verb the secondary sense of cleansing, but still with 
lefeicnce to the effects of the atonement The explanation of this word by 
the majority of modern vriteis as denoting that he shall cause them to leap 
for jov (Paulus, Winei, Gesenius in Comm ), oi use from then seats with 
reverence (Ewald, Gesenius in Thes ), oi start with astonishment (Eich- 
horn, Hitzig), oi be struck with coidial admiration (Clericus, Eosenmuller, 
Mauiei, Umbieit, Knobel), is in direct opposition to a peifectly uniform 
Hebrew usage, and without any loal giound even in Aiabic analogy. The 
ostensible reasons for this gross violation of the clearest pimciples of lexi- 
cography aie fiist, the chimera of a perfect parallelism, which is never 
urged except in cases of gieat necessity ; and secondly, the fact that in 
every other case the veib is followed by the substance sprinkled, and con- 
nected with the object upon which it is sprinkled by a preposition. But 
since both the constiuctions of the veib ‘‘ to sprinkle ” are employed in 
other languages (as we may either speak of sprinkling a person, or of 
sprinkling water on him), the transition must be natuial, and no one can 
pretend to say that two or more examples of it in a book of this size are 
requiied to demonstrate its existence The real motive of the strange 
unanimity with which the tiue sense has been set aside, is the desixe to 
obhterate this clear description, at the very outset, of the Servant of 
Jehovah as an expiatory puiifier, one who must be innocent himself in 
order to cleanse others, — an office and a chaiacter alike inapplicable either to 
the prophets as a class, or to Israel as a nation, or even to the better class 
of Jews, much more to any single individual except to One who claimed to 
be the Purifier of the guilty, and to whom many nations do at this day 
ascribe whatever purity of heart or hfo they either have or hope for 
Another objection to the modern explanation of the word is, that it then 
anticipates the declaration of the next clause, m stead of forming a connect- 
ing link betw^een it and the first This clause is understood by some to 
mean that they shall be reverently silent before him, by others that they 
shall be dumb with wonder on account of him, by others that they shall be 
silent respecting him, i e. no longer utter expressions of aversion or con- 
tempt. Gesenius asks whether kings ever bowed personally to Christ, as 
intimated here and in chap xlix. 7 , to which Hengstenberg replies, that 
the only word which creates the difficulty {personally) is supplied by the 
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objcctoi , that multitudes of kings haTe bowed to Chiist in one sense, 
wheieas none in any sense, ha'so evei thus acknowledged their sub- 
jection to the piophets, or to Israel, or e'^en to the pious Jews, oi could 
have been expected so to do — The leason of this voluntary humiliation is 
expiessed in the last clause, mz , because they see things of which they 
had nevei had expciicnce, or e'ven knowledge by report. This expression 
shows that many nations must be taken in its natuial and piopei sense, as 
denoting the Gentiles It is accoidingly applied by Paul (Ilom xv. 21) to 
the preaching of the Gospel among those who had nevci befoie heard it. 
Intel pi eteis have needlessly lefined in mteipreiing the veib see as signify- 
ing mental, no less than bodily peiception The tiuth is that the language 
IS not scientific, but poetical , the wiitor does not put sight for expeiience, 
but on the contiaiy desciibes expeiience as simple Aision — Foi the stop- 
ping of the mouth, as an expiession of astonishment or reverence, see Job 
xxis 9, xl 4, Ps. evil 42, Ezek xvi. 63, Micah vii 16. 


OHAPTEE LIIL 

NotwitiistandiisG these and other piophecies of the Messiah, he is not 
lecogmsed when he appeals, vei 1 He is not the object of desire and 
trust, foi w’hom the gieat mass of the people have been waiting, vei 2. 
Nay, his low condition, and especially his sufieiings, make him lather an 
obiect of contempt, vei 3 But this humiliation and these sufieiings are 
vicaiious, not accidental oi mcuiied by his own fault, vers 4-6 Hence, 
though peisonally innocent, he is peifectly unresistmg, vei 7 Even they 
foi whom he sufiers may mistake his person and his office, vei 8 Has 
case piesonts the two extiemes of iighteous punishment, and peifect inno- 
cence, \ei 9. But the gloiious fiuit of these veiy sufferings will coirect 
all eirors, ver. 10 He becomes a Saviour only by becoming a substitute, 
ver 11. Even after the work of expiation is completed, and his glorious 
reward secured, the work of inteicession will be still continued, ver 12. 

1 Wlioliath heheved our report^ and the arm of Jelmali^ to ivkom (or* 
upon whom) has %t been revealed ? While most modem wiiteis, as we have 
already seen, detach the thiee preceding veises and prefix them to this chap- 
ter, Hitzig goes to the opposite extreme of saymg that the wiiter here bogms 
afiesh, without any visible connection with the pievious context. Ewald 
more leasonably makes this a diiect continuation, but obseives a change of 
tone, fiom that of joyous confidence to that of penitent confession, on the 
pait of the believing Jews, m lefeience to their former mcreduhty. Mar- 
tini, Jahn, and Roscnmuller put these woids mto the mouth of the heathen, 
acknowledging theii enoi with respect to the sufierings of Israel. But this 
hypothesis, besides being aibitiary in itself, and unsustained by any paiallel 
case in which the heathen aie thus mtroduced as speakmg, requires a forced 
inteipretation to be put upon the language of the veise. Thus Rosenmuller 
undeistands the fiist clause as meaning “ who of us would have believed 
this, had we merely heard instead of seeing it 9*’ And the last clause in 
like manner, “ unto whom has the aim of Jehovah been revealed as unto 
us Gesenius and the later writers much more natmally understand the 
Piophet as speakmg in his own name or in that of the piophets generally, 
not his predecessors or contemporaries merely, as Jerome and Yan JDer Bato 
assume without necessity. They also, for the most part, letam the strict 
sense of the preterite, which Hengstenberg and Hendewerk exchange for 
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the xm sent foiiiij lJ^lieves djciik ts teieaUd — is xnoxicily the passive 
paitiLiplc of the voib to lioai, the feminine being used like the neutei to 
denote \vliat is licaul, and may tlicicfoie bo apiiliod to lumoui, to in&tiuc- 
tion, or to FX'>eeeh m general. (See ^s.iii 9, 19, Jci xLx 14, and 
comxiaio the Gicck aAon, Picm. x 1C, Gal in 2, 1 Tlioss ii 13 ) Hitzig 
supposes that tile '^oul vas Leic suggested the of the picccdmg 
veise Tile ic^-tncted applications ol tiie fccixii, b-^ Gosenms and Mauiei to 
the nevrs ol the Jtliuianeo liom Talxlon, and by Hcndevvcik to the pie- 
cedmg sbophe (chap lu 7-15), aic alike gietuitous Mai inn, Jahn, and 
Eo&tnmudti, in accoidencc with then notion that the heathen aio hero 
speaking, uadeistind the whole xilnase passivelj, as meaning that which 
we have htaid and the same sense, on a w'holly cblibroiii hypothesis, is 
also given by Umbieit and luiobel, the last ol whom ax>plies the toim lo 
that which the XJiopLct is elesciibcd as having heaid m chap 1 4, 5. 
Gesenms, HcngstcnLcig, a^id othcis uneleisfcand it actively, as mcrning that 
which "we have published m the heaiing of others , which agiees w^ell wuth 
the contest and with Paul’s quotation (Puom. x IG), and is poifcctly con- 
sistent with the sinct sense of the Hehxcw woids, though not sustained by 
any defimte usage, as Hendeison alleges. That the w oids might have either 
of these senses in diffoicnt connections, may be gatheicd tiom the fact, 
that in 2 Sam iv 4, the quahfymg noun denotes neithei the autlioi nor 
the iceip<eiit of the dcclaiation, bnt its subject, so that in itself the ^ihiase 
IS quite indefinite. Some undei stand the intei legation in this clause as 
implying an absolute negation, w^hich, according to Hendew^ik, includes the 
veiy" Servant of Jehovah himself, who is desciibed as blind and deaf m 
chap sill 19. But thcio, as wo ha\o seen, the x)iomincnt idea in the Ser- 
vant of Jeho\ah is the Body, wheieas hoie it is the Heml According to 
Hengstenbeig the im^jlied negation is not absolute, but simxily oxpiessive 
of woudoi at the paucity of tiue beheveis m the w^oid at laige, but moro 
csjiecially among the Jews, to whom, with Yan Dei Palm, ho undeistands 
the passage as specifically lofiiring, because it had aheady been picdicted, 
in the foregoing veise, that the heathen would bclio\o Thoie is no in- 
consistency, however, even if wo fcal^o the woiJs boloie us m then widest 
sense , because, as Calvin has obsci\ed, the xuophet intoirupts his piedic- 
tion of success and triumph to bewail tho discouiagcments and disappoint- 
ments which should intoi^cno The same thing had aheady been jircdictod 
indiiectly in chap, xlu 24, and similar objections to his own assmanccs 
occur m chap xlix 14, 24. The last clause is undci stood by Knobel as 
assigning a reason foi the unbehof desciibed in the iiist . they did not bo- 
hevG what they heaid, because they did not see the aim of Jehovah visibly 
revealed. But most interpieteis regard tho two as paiallel expressions of 
the same idea * to believe what God said, and to see his arm revealed, be- 
ing leally identical. Tho advent of Chiist, his mnaeles, his resuiicction, 
his ascension, are among the clearest proofs of the diune omnipotence and 
of its ical exeicise, a sceptical misgiving as to which is involved m a refusal 
to believe. The arm as the scat of active strength is often put foi stiongth 
itself (2 Chion xxxn 8, Job xxn. 8, Jer xvii. 5), and especially for the 
power of Jehovah (chap h. x. 16, Dout iv. 34, v. 15, xwi. 8) In this 
sense it is commonly legaided as conveitihle with handy but Hendewcik 
maintains that the latter only is applied to a giacioiis exercise of power 
(chaps xli. 20, xlv. 11, 12, xlvui. 18, xlix. 2, 22, lix 1), while the tormor 
always has lespoct to war (chaps, xl, 10, lii. 10, Ixiii. 5, lix. 16). He 
therefore gives the clause exclusive reference to what God had alxeady done 
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for 03111 s, and do&ignod to do for Israel, by maldiig them vieloiioas over 
all tlicir cnemiOH But this distmetion, though ingc*niou^5, 13 kllacious ; 
because it confounds the usual appliedtion of a iiguie "vvith its os>eiituil 
moaning, and cntiiel^" uveilooks the manv eases in which haarl has reforouce 
to the dnune vengeance fe. y chap. iv. 11, 20, x 4, si\ 10, 10, h 17), 

while in some of the cases wheie the arm is mentioned (tha]! xl. 12 , and 
ii 5) it IS haid to disco\ci any lofeicmco to war But the tiuo solution 
of the chf!ieult 3 ’' is, that the mmifostation of Cod’s justice is cominoiily 
described by Isc*iah as includnig A tbo same time the deliyeianco of his 
fiiends, and the destiuction of his enemies (See above, chap, li 5 ) — Tho 

use ot in the last clause is explained h\* some as a mtro -laiiation of the 

usual constiuction with or ^ , but Htngtstenbeig regaids it as imphing 
that the le-selabon comes fiom abo'^o, and Hitzig supposes an allusion to 
the elevation of the aim itself. 

2 AjicI he come up hie pAanf' hime hun^ oad hh Ih ’ )uhl (torn 

a chy g>uutiilt he had no fmm not cotmh/m^, and }fc shall liun, and no 
nght that ue shoald desne it Thoio is soiu' tlnng almost ludnio’is to 
modem leadeis m Vitimga s podaniic notion that the Piophet pms these 
woids into the mouth of a choius of conceited Jews. There is tilso some- 
thing too aitificnd in A'an Boi Palm’s diamatic distnhution of the passage, 
accoidmg to winch tho Piophct’s eensaio of the unhciK'f of the Jews t^cr. 
1) lb followed b^' then lustification of it (weis 2. S), while the fiist danse 
of the fouith veiso contains the Piophel s aubwei, and the last the lejoinder 
of the Jews, aftox which the Piophet speahs again without any fiulhci in- 
teiiuption. IMost of the modem wiiteis agieo with Gesomas in making 
all that follows the fiist yeise tho language of the people, aclmowdedgmg 
then* own incredulity with respect to the Messiah, and assigning as its cause 
their carnal expectations of a tempoial piince, and their ignorance of the 
yeiy end for which he came. The hypothesis of Eosenmuiloi and others, 
who legaid this as the language of the heathen, acknowledging their eiror 
with respect to Isiaei, has been alieady mentioned. (See above, on chap, 
in. 18.) A novel and ingenious, but untenable hypothesis, has been moze 
recently pioposed by Hendeweik, viz that tho speakeis aie the eldei lace 
of exiles in Bab 3 don, by whose tiansgiessjons that infl’ction was occasioned, 
and that the suifeiei hoxo dosciibod is the younger lace, for whose sake it 
was teimmated, just as in the ease of the fatheis and childien who came 
out of Egypt. — The I at the begmnmg of this verse is not causat.ve, hut 
naiiative, deteimming the past tense of the futuie foim, and connecting 
tho sentence either with chap hi 14 oi 15, 01 , which is the simplest and 
most natural constiuction, with the veise immediately precedmg, which, 
although inteiiogative m foim, involves an affiliation, namely, that the 
people^'were incredulous, which geneial statement is heie amphfied — ^The 
common veision of as a future propei (lie shall giow up) is utterly 
piecluded by the Van conveisive, and giatuitously violates the uniformity of 
the desciiption, which piesents the humihation of Messiah as aheady past.-— 
piV IS piopeily a sucUing, hut is heie used precisely like the cognate 
English word sucler, by which Lowth translates it. On the meanmg of 
see vol 1 . p. 255-6.— Oiii of a dry ground implies a feeble, sickly 
<u:owth, and, as its consequence, a mean appearance The (ky ground, 
accordmg to Alexander Morus, is Bethlehem, which he deseiibes, on the 
authoiity of Strabo, as a barren spot Along with this may be recoided 
the opinion of Eusebius and other fatheis, that the diy ground was the 
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ViigmMaij, of T^hicli Cahin miglit i^ell say, eztia ^emloquuntwr. Out 
of a diy ground and ilie paiailel eypiession (be/ote him) may be con- 
sidoied as qualifying both the nouns, and sepaiated only for the sake of 
the ihythmical aiiangenient of the sentence l]efoie him is tianslated by 
Hendeison lefoie them, and by Lowth m their sight, m accoi dance -with 
the explanation ot J. H Michaelis, who icgaids it as desciiptive of the 
popular misappieheubion and contempt of Chiist Most wnteis take it 
stiictly as a singulai, leicirmg to Jehovah, and analogous in meaning to 
those woids of Peter, disallowed indeed of men, hut chosen of God and pre- 
cious (1 Pet 11 4) It IS yell obsoned by Hendeison, however, that it -was 
not m the sight of God that the Messiah was a loot out of a diy giound, but in 
that of the people . — He had not, liteially, there was not to him, the only form 
in yhich that idea can be expiessed m Hebiew — Foimi^ heie put for beau- 
tiful or handsome foim, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18 David is called a man of form, 
i e % comely peison. The two nouns heie used aie combined in liteial 
desciiption elsewhere {e,g Gen xxix 17, 1 Sam \xy 31), and in this very 
passage (see above, chap In 13). They denote in this case, not mere 
personal appeal ance, but the whole state of humiliation, and, as Calvin says, 
are to be undei stood de toto regno cuju^ nulla in ocuhs hominum forma, 
nullns deco), nulla magnificentia juit — The modem wiiteis geneially dis- 
legaid theMasoietic inteipunction of this sentence, and connect with 

the fiist clause, as a paiailel to The meaning then is, no form or 

beauty that we should look at him, no appeal ance that we should desue him. 
This IS piecisely the constiuction adopted by Symmachus, /Va ivee 

But as this i elation of the clauses is too obvious to have 
escaped the Masoretic critics, it is reasonable to conclude that they weie 
influenced in setting it aside by high tiaditional authoiity. There is, be- 
sides, a difficulty, if it be letained, m explaining the use of the vcib 
which means to view with pleasuie only when followed by the pieposition 
and the sense Mai i(;e should hot at him does not seem entiiely adequate. 
If wc adheie to the Masoretic inteipunction, there is no need of paraphi us- 
ing inX'nJI with the English Veision {when we shall see him), it is better to 
give it its direct and pioper sense (and we shall see him) But as both 
these veisions suppose a tiansition horn the foim of nairative to that of 
prophecy, there is the same objection to them as to the common version of 

On the whole, therefoie, leaving out of view the authority of the 
Masoiah, the usual construction is the most satisfactory. — In what sense 
the prophets thus grew up like suckeis from a dry soil, or the Jewish 
nation while m exile, or the pious portion of them, or the younger lace, it 
is as difficult to understand oi even to conceive, as it is easy to recognise 
this trait of the prophetic picture in the humiliation of oui Saviour, and 
the general contempt to which it exposed him 

3 Despised and forsalen of men (or ceasing from among men), a man of 
SO) ions and acquainted loith siclness, and like one hiding the face from him 
(or us), despised, and ice esteemed him not From the general description 
of his humiliation, the Piophet now passes to a more particular account of 

his suflermgs — fiom to cease, is by some taken in a passive and 
by others m an active sense On the former supposition, the whole 
phrase may^mean rejected of men (English Version), Jorsalen hy men, i c. 
by his fnends, as m Job xix. 14 (Gesemus), or avoided by men, as an 
object of abhorrence (Hitzig, Ewald, Hendew^eik). On the other sup- 
position, it IS explamed by Hengstenbeig as meaning one who ceases fiom 
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among men, % e, ceases to be a man, or to be so consnleiecl. Tins is pro- 
bably the sense intended by the Septnagmt version, and is eeitainly the one 
cxpi^sed by Aben Ezia Di?3Cprii7p) The veision of Symma- 
chus'n[gXa*^/£rros dvoocav), with which the Vulgate and Pcshito substantially 
agree, seems to lest upon the same constuiction of that is pioposed by 
^vlaitmi, who legaids both this woi d and ntnj as adjecti\es, deiiving a super- 
Ititive impoit from the pluial following, the most despised and foisaken of 
men (Compaie Ps xxii 7, Piov xv 20 ) But for this sense theie is 
no authoiity in usage — The phiaso man of soy rows seems to mean one 
whose afilictions are his chief chaiacteiistic, peihaps with an allusion to 
their number m the plmal foim (Gompaio Piov xxix. 1 ) S;}mmaehus 
tianslates the phiase yvoit^rog nau), which is geneially undei stood" to mean, 
known or distinguished by disease, and this sense is lolained by J B. 
!lirichaehs, Paulus, Jahn, llosenmiillei, Geseniiis m his Commentary, 
Maurer, and Umbieit. The Septuagiut, Vulgate, and Pcshito, give the 
fiist woid the sense of Lnowing (c/owj, sciens), from which Low’th infois 
that they road But Hengstenheig and otheis have shew'n that the 

passive paiticipleis itself employed like acquainted m English, so that theic 
IS no need of supposing any diffeiencc of text, oi even that the passive toim 
was used m an active sense (Compaio Song Sol. in 8, Ps cxii 7, 
cm. 14 ) Gesomus in his Commentaiy ehaiacteiizcs this mteipietation of 
the woid as false,” but quietly adopts itm the second edition of his Gei- 
man Veision — In the next phiase ‘iriDD is by some legarded as a paiticiple, 
and by otheis as a noun On the formei supposition, the entiio phiase is 
explained by the Septnagmt, Vulgate, Taigum, Aqmla, Jaichi, Lowth, 
Koppe, Be Wette, and others, as meanmg, he was like one hiding his fate 
from us, with allusion to the veiling of the face by lepers (Lev. xm 45) or 
by mouineis (2 Sam xv 80, Ez xiv 17), or as an expression of shame 
(Micah ill 7) To this Gesemus objects m his Commentary, that the 
whole description has lespeet, not to the conduct of the suffeiei, but to his 
appeaiance m the sight of others In the Thesaurus, he adopts this vei^ 
explanation, without noticing his own objection, though he still avows a pre- 
ference for his foimer consti notion, notwithstanding the harshness with 
which it may be charged, viz hke one from whom one hides the face J, 
H. Michaehs and Eosenmuller give the Hiphil, as usual, a causative sense, 
like one making (otheis) hide the face from him But m eveiy other case 
*T»nDn simply means to hide, and occurs repeatedly m that sense with this 
veiy noun D'JS It may also be objected to the explanation of the woid as 
a participle, that analogy and usage would lequue the form 'T’nDD, which 
IS actually found m four manusenpts, but no doubt as a conjectural emenda- 
tion. Kimchi, Maitini, and Hengstenbeig, take "iMDp as an abstiact noun, 
meanmg properly concealment, and explam the whole phiase, like conceal- 
ment of the face fr’om it, ue like that which causes men to hide the face 
&*om it. But although the hiding of the face is elsewhoie mentioned as a 
natmal expression of displeasuie, shame, and soi-row, it does not occur as 
an expiession of contemptuous astonishment, and seems to be a forced and 
exaggerated method of expressmg such a feeling. It may therefore be 
better on the whole to combmo the explanation of “IHOD as a noun with that 
of IJtDD as a pronoun of the first person, and to undeistand the whole 
phrase as meaning, like a hiding of flie face from us, as iThe hid his 
face fiom us m shame and soirow ; notwithstanding the objection of Gese- 
nms, that the subject of desciiption is not the demeanour of the sufferer, 
which has not only been abandoned by himself (although renewed by Heng- 
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stenberg), but is m itself unreasonable, since the wiitei’s pmpose was not 
to oLsei'vt tlio imities of rliotoiic, but to make a stioDg impiession oi the 
voluntaiy hiimiliatioii of tlic Messiah, \\hich could not Lo inoie effectually 
seemed by any single stioLo than bv the one bcfoie iis, thus explained. 
Geseniiis Hengstenbeig, and Umbicit follow the Peshito m making nT33 the 
first poison plinal (tae riesjnsid Imn ) , and Maitini supplies the want of a 
suffix by leading ^'7 b*irn:i instead of ntni But the nnomaloiis use of 
the fut 111 c Cl cates a difficulty not to bo gKituitoiisly intioffuccd, and the 
analogy of m the fii&t clause makes it much more natmal to take this 
as a paiticiplc likeiuso, with the othei ancient 'vcisions, and with Mauier, 
Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel — Heie again the leaclei is invited to compare 
the foiced application of this yeise to the Piophets, to all Isiael, to the 
pious Joys, 01 to the youngei lace of exiles, yith the old intoipietation of 
it as a piophccy of Chiist’s humiliation. 

4 SxuAy 010 sichne^u'S lie hoie, and om he tamed , and wethouqlit 

him abicUn, ^nn^ten of God, and atfinted is deicimmcd, both by its 

etymology and usage, lo be a paiticlo of affiiination The sense of hut, 
assumed by most inteipicteis, is rathei yhat they think the wiiter should 
have said, than yhat he has said The coinpaiatiyely laie use of ad\cisatiyo 
paiticles ill Hcbiew has tdiead} been mentioned as a stiikmg idiomatic 
peculiarity. The nictaphoi is that of a bin den, end the meaning of the 
whole TCI so IS, that they had misundci stood the veiv end foi w’’hich Messiah 
was to come. Sichncss, as in the voise piecedmg, is a lepiesentativo ex- 
pression for all suffeiing On) gxicjs, those yhich we must otheiwise hawo 
suffeied, and that justly The pluial is dofectivelj wiitten for 
which last appeals, however, in eleven manusciipts and eighteen editions; 
while on the othci hand tivcntv manusciipts and two editions have the 
defeotne foim which cat-not bo singulai, because thcpionoun which 

lefeis to it IS plmal Hendoison makes his English veision more cxpies- 
siye of the wntei s mam diift by cmplojmg the idiomat-c foim, d itris oto 
gnefiy he hme^ it ivus oiii souous he tan ted — The explanation of as 
meaning moiely ttfoL an ay, is contiadictod b) the context, and especially by 

the paiallel phiase w’hich can only mean he hoie oi tamed them. It 
IS alleged, indeed, that one is nevei said to boar the sms of another, and 
some go so fai as to explain those woids as meaning that he boie with them 
patiently, while othei s undei stand the sense to be that he shaied m tho 
suffeimgs of otheis. But the toims aie eyidently diawn fiom the Mosaic 
law of saciifice, a piominent feature m which is the substitution of tho 
victim foi tho actual ofiendei, so that the foimei heats the sms of the lattei, 
and the lattei, in default of such an expiation, is said to bear his own sm 
(See Ley v 1, 17, xvii 10, xxiv. lo, Num ix. 13, xiv 33 , Exod xxiii. 

38 ; Lev x. 17, xm 22 ) Fci the use of ^5? m the same vicaiious sense, 
see Lam v 7. (Compaio Ez x^iii 19 ) The Septuagmt in tho ease 
before us has fssen Sjmmachus av'e/a^s The application of those words 
by Matthew (vni 17) to the lemotal of bodily diseases cannot involyo a 
denial of tho doetiine of vicaiious atonement, which is cleaily lecognisod in 
Mat XX 28 , noi is it an exposition of the passage quoted in its full sense, 
but, as Cahm well explams it, an mtimation that the prediction had begun 
to be fulfilled, because alieady its effectsweie visible, the Sciiptuios always 
lepiesentmg soirowr as the fiuit of sm — Stnclen, as m some othei cases, 
has thepiegnant sense of stnclen fwm ahoie, as No^es oxpiesses it, or 
smitten of God, as it is fully expiessed in the next clause (See Gen. 
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xii 17, 2 Kings 5 , 1 Bam. 9 ) Theiti ib no tiunofni’o, of 
supposing an ellipsis The other \eih HDJ was ptirUculn ly i‘]>p^-o«l to the 
infliction of disease (Nnm \n 12 , Dout. xx\ui 22), e"peeiallT the 
lepiosy, which led Jcroniu to uno the !r.pocdie sciibo Ilencc 

the old Jewish notion that the Mobsnih was tolo a hpei‘ more 

coiroctly uses the genei.c tcim iiz^tiaCTr/OJ/MLog^ equnalont to the ^^}rr/:*g 
^soj jtid(fTtyi of *Esch}liiri — Instead of the constiact loim HDD, some manu- 
sciipts exhibit the absoli''U‘ nSD, which is piefeaed by Bellaiinine and some 
otheis, who explain the whoV phiase as meaning a sfnclen Cnrl^ and use 
it as a pi oof oi the di\ inty of Ohiist — '-ti’< ken, smitten, and alHicted 
W'e aie of coiiiso not to imdei stand stuck on, smitten, and afllic^cd ior his 
own sms, oi meicly sliicken, smnten, and atJhetcd, withont any deeper 
cansG 01 highei puipose than m otbei ca^es of Sv-^eie snfleimg It is scarcely 
necGssaiy to suppose a leteience to the notion thit gieat snflenng was a 
pioof of gieat iniquity (Compaie Luke xni 1 , John ix. 2 ) — In older to 
leconcilo this veiso with then h}pothc-os, Knobd and Iloiidcwtik are 
undoi the necessitx of piOMiig that iLu pion^ JtWiS oj vamgGt -ace of exiles 
Rufleicd moie in the capti^d^ than Qj-a olhci^, whieh tht^ do *1 ith great 
ease by aj)]piyiiig thus all the desciiptiuns oi malti catmint wlrch occur 
thioughont thG Latci Piophocics 

5 And he lias y^e^ced {oi ivuuaded) fot fr>xnstne^5ioni>, hniscd [ov 
aushed) f') 7 ' oii/ innjaiHes , the cJiastiseiutni {oi 2 )umshh'€>d) of oio jtace 
(u'G 3 ) UJJ 071 hm, and lies we i*ul lietded The tuinslation of the 

paiticle at the beginning by luJiueitb, ijta. oi the like, is a depraimo fiom 
the Hcbiew’ idiom wholly imnecessaij to the clcoiness of the p.^ssage, which 
is continued in the simple naiiatixe oi desciiptno fuxm Abtn Ezia’s ap- 
plication of the TcisG to the sufleimgs of the Jews in then piesent exile and 
dispel sion, is worthy of a place by tho side of Hendeweik’s asseition that 
the Piophet heio speaks as one of the oldei laco of captnes in Babylon, 
acknow'ledging the eiior of himself and his contempoiaiios with lespect to 
the younger and better geneiation — ig deiived by Cocceius fiom 
to XMithe with pam, and tianslated e\amiatu^ cbt , butthetiue deiixa- 
tion IS no doubt the common one horn to peifoiate, tiansfis, or pierce, 
with special itfcience to moital wounds , so that the deiivative though 
stiictly meaning pieicetl oi wounded, is constantly applied to peisons slain 
by xiolence, and especially in battle Hence the Peshito version of 
(Idled), although appaiently inaccurate, is ically m stiict accoi dance with 
the Hehiew usage. Yitimga and Hendeison suppose a particulai allusion 
to the ciucifixion Hengstenheig exiilains the woid moie gcneially as a 
metaphoiicai expicssion for extreme sufleiing This agi*ecs wxll with the 
parallel ex'piossioxi €7 udied oi 5 ? mzscc?, to which ihcie is nothing literally 
coriespondmg m our SaTioui’s passion; and if tins must be taken as a 
figure for distress of mind, or suftering in gcneial, tho othei can be naturally 
understood only in the same wav. It is veiy possible, however, that there 
may be a secondary and implicit refeionee to the ciucifixion such as we 
hax^e met with repeatedly beloie in cases wheio the diicct and proper mean- 
ing of the woids was moie extensive — As is often applied elsewhere 

to correction by woids, some explam it to mean heie 'Distiuctian, as to the 
means of obtaining peace with God. But the stionger sense of cJmUsem&it 
or pumshment not only suits the context bettei, hut is leally the most con- 
sistent with the usage of the verbal loot, and of the noun itself, in such 
cases as Job v 17, Prov, xxn. 15, xxm. 18, as well as with the suhse- 
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qnent expression on him, whicli is haidly leconcilable with the supposition 
of mere precept or example Whethei the word was intended at the same 
time, as Hengstenberg supposes, to suggest the idea of a warning to otheis, 
may be made a question. The chastisement of peace is not only that which 
tends to peace, but that by which peace is procuied diicctly It is not, to 
use the woids of an extieme and zealous lationahst, a chastisement moially 
salutaiy for us, noi one which meiely contributes to oui safety, but, accoid- 
ing to the parallelism, one which has accomplished oui salvation, and in 
this way, that it was inflicted not on us but on him, so that we came off 
safe and uninjuied (Hitzig ) The application of the phrase to Christ, 
without expiess quotation, is of frequent ocoorience in the New Testament. 
(See Eph ii. 14-17, Col. i 20, 21, Heb xiii 20, and compare Isa. 
IX. 6, Micah VI. 5, Zech i 13 )— nnnn is properly a singular, denoting 
the tumour raised by scourging, here put collectively for stupes, and that 
for suffering m general, but probably with secondary reference to the 
literal infliction of this punishment upon the Saviour — is not a noun, 
as Henderson explains it, but a passive verb, here used impersonally, it was 

healed to us, the limiting the action to a specific object It tons healed 
is a general proposition ; with respect to us is the specific limitation The 
use of the ? may be otherwise explained by supposing that the veib has 

here the modified sense of healing was impaited, as in ver. 11 ^ 
means to impart righteousness or justification. Healing is a natural and 
common figure for lehef from suffering considered as a wound or malady. 
(Compare chaps, vi. 10, xix, 22, xxx. 26, Jer viu. 22, xxx. 17, 2 Chron. 
vu. 14.) The preterite is not used merely to signify the certainty of the 
event, but because this effect is considered as inseparable from the procur- 
ing cause which had been just before described in the historical or narra- 
tive form as an event already past . when he was smitten, wo were thereby 
healed It is, theiefoie, injuiious to the strength as well as to the beauty 
of the sentence, to translate with Henderson, that hy his stripes we might 
he healed The mere contingency thus stated is immeasurably less than the 
positive assertion that hy his stripes we were healed. The same objection, 
in a less degree, applies to the common version, ue are healed, which makes 
the statement too indefinite, and robs it of its peculiar historical form. — 

Above thirty manuscripts and as many editions have in the plural ; 

a form which does not occur elsewhere — The hypothesis that this passage 
has exclusive reference to the Babylonish exile, becomes absolutely ludi- 
crous when it requires us to understand the Prophet as here saying that 
the people were healed (?. e restored to their own land) by the stupes of 
the prophets, oi by those of true believers, or that the old and wicked race 
were healed by the stupes of their more devout successors. This last 
hypothesis of Hendewerk’s, besides the weak pomts which it has m common 
with the others, mvolves two very improbable assumptions first, that the 
distinction of good and bad was coincident with that of young and old 
among the exiles , and secondly, that this younger race w^as not only bettor 
than the older, but endured more suffering. 

6. Alt we liLe sheep had gone astray, each to hs own uay toe had turned, 
and Jehovah laid on him the imguity of us all. This veise describos the 
occasion, or rather the necessity of the sufferings mentioned m those before 
it. It was because men were wholly estranged from God, and an atone- 
ment was required for then reconciliation All we docs not mean all the 
Jews or all the heathen, but all men without exception The common 
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version, have gone ahiray^ have turned, does not expiess tlie liisloneal foim 
of the oiiginal sufficiently, but lather means we have done so up to the pie- 
sont time, wffiereas the piommcnt idea in the Piophet’s mind is that had 
done so before Messiah sulfcicd. Noyes’s vcision tue loete going astiag is 
ambiguous, because it may imply nothing moio than an incipient ostiange- 
ment — The figure of wandtiing, oi lost sheep is common in Scnptme to 
denote alienation horn God and the miseiy which is its necessaiy conse- 
quence (see Ezek sx\iv 5, Mat. is 3G). The cntiie coinpaiison is piob- 
ably that of sheep without a shephci'd (1 Kings \xii 17, Zoch. x 2). The 
second clause is undei stood by August] as denoting selfishness, and a delect 
of public spirit, or benevolence; and this inteipietation is admitted by 
Hengstenbeig as collect if “ taken in a deeper sense,” yz that union among 
men can only spiing fiom then common union with God. But this idea, 
however just it may be m itself, is wholly out of place in a compaiison with 
scatteied sheep, whose lunning oiT in dificiciit dn actions does not spring 
from selfishness, but fiom confusion, ignoiance, and mcapaaty to choose 
the right path. A much bettoi exposition of the figiiio, although still 
too limited, IS that of Theodoict, who understands it to denote the ast 
variety of false lehgions, as exomphfied by tne dificient idols woi shipped 
in Egypt, Phenicia, Scythia, and Gieece, alike in nothing but the common 
eiiOi of depaitme from the tiuc God E/ /a/ did(poPoi r^g o/ r^o^ot, 

wayrss o/4o/ws rov ovra ^so'v /araT^eXoirorzg — The oiigmal expiession is like 
the sheep (oi collectively the flock) / e not sheep in goneial, hut the sheep 
that wandei, or that have no shepheid — The idea ot a shephoid, although 
not expressed, appeals to have been piesent to the wiitei s mind, not only 
m the fiist clause but the last, w'here the image meant to be presented is 
no doubt that of a shepherd laying down his hie foi the sheep This may 
be fairly infeired not meiely fiom the ^\ant of connection which would 
otherwise exist between the clauses, and which can only be supphed in this 
way, nor even from the striking analogy of Zech. xiii 7, wheie the figure 
IS again used, but chiefly from the application of the metaphoi, with oovious, 
though tacit, reference to this pait of Isaiah, m the New Testament to 
Christ’s laying down his life foi his people (See John x 11-18, and 
1 Peter ii. 24, 26.)— The readmg of onemanusciipt, for is pro- 

bably an accidental vaiiation. The meaning given to this veib in the 
margin of the English Bible (made to meet) is not sustained by etymology 
or usage, as the piimitive veib does not mean simply to come toge- 
ther, but always denotes some degiee of violent collision, either physical, 
as when one body lights oi stiikes upon anothei. oi moial, as when one 
person falls upon, e attacks another. The secondaiy senses of the veib 
are doubtful and of rare occunence (See above, on chap xlvii. o, and 
below, on chap Ixiv. 4.) Kimchi supposes the punishment of sm to be 
here represented as an enemy whom God peimitted or impelled to lall 
upon, or assail the suffeiei Yitimga and Hcndeison, with much more 
questionable taste, suppose the image to he that of a wuld beast by wmc 
the flock IS threatened, and from "which it is delivered only by the mte- 
position and vicaiious exposure of the shepheid to its fury. Most m- 
tcipreteis appear to be agieed m giving it a more geneiic sense ine 
common version (laid upon him) is objectionable only because it is oo 
%veak, and suggests the idea of a mild and inoffensive gesture, whoieas 
that conveyed by the Hebrew woid is necessaiily a violent one, viz. mat 
of causing to stnke or fall, which is faithfully expressed by Vmhveit (hess 
fallen), still moie closely by Ewald and Be Wette (Ue$B t^ejjen), and cor- 
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rectlr but less Jtfiiiittl}’ by Gosci Ileiigslciiberu, and olLcis [wmf) 
Amuiig the ancient ^cisions Sjmmatlins bas mravT^Got hTor^zv^ and 
Joromo jiosaii in ev. \\iiich last, altiiongii it seoiceiy gives the full sense 
of tlu' 'eib, 1 ' that of the picpositioii, as denoting stiictlv him, 
% c no! nioiob, on Ins head Oi on his bod^, but in his soul, or lather 
in hxS pee son, iis u^rpicFsivo of Ibc vholo man The woul pl? does not 
of ilsoli mean i<iin shment, brt sin , which, Lovrevcx, is said to lia^o been 
laid upon tlio Mc-snh, onh" :n lo.eicnco to its ejects If MCaiJious suf- 
feimg can lo chs^ciiled m noids, it is so dosciibed m these tw"o vcises, 
so that the attempts to ejplam them as denoting mcie foibcaiance or 
paiticipation in the jumishm* •’■•t of othcis, may be faiily icgaided as des- 
perate expedients to niako the p-‘s.ago applicable to the imaginary pei- 
secrtioiis of the Ptophets, oi the pioiis Jeiws, oi Ibo youngoi laco cliuing 
the Pabylonish exile* The amount of mj^enuity expended on these sophisms 
only shews how axtificial end devoid of solid liasis the hypothesis must 
he which le'ifuiO to be thus suppoitccl — With Ibis and the toiegomg yeiso 
eompaie Bom iv 2o, 2 Coi y. 21, 1 Pctei ii 22-25 
7. He uas oj^pre^sed and he fmmVed himself, and Ju ivill not open hi^ 
mouth — as a lend) to the slaughter %s hought, and as a sheep Irfoie its 
shet>reis is dumb — oud he luill not open Ins mouth Haying explained tho 
occasion of hlessieh s 'uttbimgs, the Piophet noyv desenbos iiis patient en- 
duiance of them As is sometimes ap^died to the iigorous exaction of 
debts. Do Ditu tiansiates it here cxadiis cst, Tiemellius exigelatui poena. 
Lowth has tho same sense, hut make« the veih impel sonal, d uas exacted 
and he uas made CinuLciahle , but nj5J is not used like the Latin re^pondeo 
as a technical foicnsic teim Yan Der Palm explains the first veib, he loas 
demandul, i e by the people, to be ciucified , but docs not mean 
to demand m genaai, its piimaiy meaning is to uige oi press (See 
chap m 5, yoi i p 111 ) Tbe goneiai yoice of tho luteipieteis is 
stiongh lu itiyoiii of the old tianslation, he was oppiCbSel or peisecuted, 
— The next phi use has been ubually undei stood as a pampie repetition of 
the same idea in othei yroids. Thus the English Ytision leudeis it, he 
lias ojpiessed, and he ua^ avheted Besides the tautology of this transla- 
tion (^yyhxch yvuukl pxoyo nothing by itself), it fails to icpicsonl the foim of 
the oiigmak in yshieh the pionoun is, mtioduced befoie tho second 
verb, and accoiding to usage must he legaided as emphatic. Maitmi’s 
proposition to tiansposo tho paiticle, so as to lead riDyjl is merely 

an ingimous expedient to eyade a difiicultv of constiuction* Gesenius 
gives the sense of although, and explains the whole as meaning that 
he was oppiossed although befuro affiicted, and the same inteiprctation is 
adopted by bmbreit, Hcndeyveik, and Enobel There docs not soom to bo 
much loico in fiong^tenbeig’s objection, that as well as is applied 
to btUiO sufieiiiig, Gesenms’s mteipietation w'ould bo no loss admisoiblo 
on tho supposition that the verbs aie peifoctlv synonymous, the distinction 
hung not m tbe vcibs themselves, but m the ohnehm which ho supplies 
Tho tiue oLjtction is that he does supply it, aibitraiilv leforiing the two 
veibs to diheient points of time, and also that tho meaning w^hich he gives 
IS foicod ^and foieign fiom Hehiew usage. The samo objection lies 
against Hitzig’s constiuction of the clause, he was oppiessed, and although 
peisecuted,^ f) 2 wnt\l not his month, which, moieovcr, omits m tianslation not 
only the fiist T ar but the second. Eyyald explains it thus • he was pif^rsc- 
cuted althowjli he humbled himself The same leflexive meaning had been 
given to by Hoppe, Jahn, and others, and ajipeais to be implied in 
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the paicXpliiasiic \eifciions of S 3 ’'iniiiacliiis (/ca/ uMg vTr^xoviss) nnd Jorome 
{quia iqjse voluit) Supposing tins sense of the veib to be admisbible, b^ 
bn the simplest and most natuial constmction is to give its ordmaiy 
sciiSG as a conjunction and emphaljc pionouu, he toah cppie^^sed <xnd he 
huHselJ suhnulted to affliction^ oi alluvred hiinsolf to be aihictod There is 
then no taiitoio^} noi any aibitituj dilfueiice of tense a^sumod bet^seen 
the two veibSj 'while the whole sense is good in itoolf and in peifect agi’oe- 
ment with the conLo\t The same sense, substantiallT, is put upon the 
danse by Beck’s explanation of as the fiist peison pluial {loii eiwieseu 
uns tip aniii'ich) , which is favouicd by the obvious opposition of the 
iiist and thud peison in the preceding ^oise, and b\ tlio use of 
in this All otlioi w^iitois seem agiccd, howtw'ei, than^-P is the thud 
peison smgulai ot Kiphal All mteipietois, po'haps without excep- 
tion, londci as a piaitcr oi a piesent, winch is no doubt substan- 
tially collect, as the whole p.'^ssage is desciiptive It seems dosiiablo, 
howevei, to letaiii, as fai as possible, ihe chaiaetoiistic foim of the oiiginaL 
espccuiUv as it is ^eiy haid to account foi the lepeatod use of the tutuio 
heie, if nothing moie was intended than might haxo been evpicsocd by the 
piaetei At all cunts, the sUict sense ot the toim should he letamcd, if it 
can be done without injuiy to the sense, which is ceitaiuly the case hae, 
as w^e have only to suppose that the wiitoi suddenly hut n\tuuillv changes 
his position fiom that of histoncal letiospection, to that of actiml paitioipa- 
tion in the passing scone, and, as if he saw the victim led to the sLiughtei, 
says, ‘‘ he wnll not open his mouth.'’ Thoio is no need, theiofoio of sup- 
posing with Hitzig that the 1, though sepaiated fiom the vcib, eseits a 
conveisiYO lufiuenco upon it. The lepeiition of the same w’oids at the end, 
so far from being even a ihetoiical defect, is highly giaphic and impiossive 
In the inteimcdiato clause, we may eithei suppose an ellipsis of the relative, 
equally common in Hebrew and m English (like a lamb which is led), or 
suppose the pieposition to be used as a conjunction {as a Jamh is led), 
without effect upon the meamng of the sentence The 1 before the last 
clause is not the sign of the apodosis, noi need it be tianslatcd so, the form 
adopted in the Septuagint veision {dorcog oux, Mysj rh aro^aa), for the 
purpose of shewing that the woids lefei to the subject of the fiist clause, 
and not to the sheep oi lamb, as Luthei and Gesemus assume, in violation 
of the syntax (^n;i being feminine) and the poetical structine of the sentence 
w^hich depends mateiially on the lepetilion of the same woids m the same 
sense and application as bofoie Besides those places whei e Chiist is called 
the Lamb oi God y John i 29 , 1 Petei i 18, 19 , Acts viii 32, 35), 
theie seems to be reference to this desciiption ot his modk endaiauco in 
1 Petei 11 . 23. — It might seem almost inciedible, if it weie not meioly one 
out of a thousand such examples, that Yitiinga foimally piopounds the 
question, quando tonsus sit Chiistus Dooanus ? and gia'seh answers w^hen 
he was shorn of his pieiogalives and rights by the Jewish Sanhedrim. As 
if there wore no difteience (or as if such a man as Vitimga could not see 
it), between saying he was silent and submissive like a sheep before its 
shcaiers, and saying he was silent and submissne before his shoarois like 
a sheep 

8 I) om distress and fioin judgment lie was talen , and in liis generation 
who will tJunl, that he was cut off fiom the land of the Imng, for the trans- 
gression of mg people, {as) a curse for them ^ Every clause of tins verse 
has been made the subject of dispute among interpreters. The first question 
is, w^hether the particle at the begmmng denotes the occasion or the cause, 
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all agiTo that it docs before m the last danse, or ^hcthei it is to be 
taken m its oulinaiy sense of from This is connected with anothei question, 

■^iz. whether tahai means dclneied, or taken up, oi taken away to execu- 
tion, 01 taken out ot life It is also disputed ■Vvhc4hei means impiison- 
ment, or oppiossion and distiess m geneial, and also \^hethei means 
judicial piocess, sentence, oi punishment. Fiom the combination of those 
\aiions explanations, have lesultcd seveial distinct inteipietations of the 
whole clause Thus the text of the English Yeision has, he was taken 
from prison and fiom judgment , the maigin of the same, he was taken 
away by distiess and judgment, Hengstenbeig and otheis, he was taken 
(to execution) by an oppic«;sive judgment. Most of the older writeis un- 
derstand these words as desciiptive of his exaltation — fiom distiess and 
judgment ho was fioed, or taken up to heaven So Jeiome and J H. 
Michaolis Gosenms, lluckcit, and Umbieit also, undci stand it to mean 
that he was freed horn his sutieimgs by death To this interpretation 
Hengstenbeig objects, that the account ot the Messiah’s exaltation begins 
in vei 1(1, while the mteivening xorse still .lolates to the eiicumstanccs of 
his death , and also that the lofeience of nij*? to a violent death is heio de- 
termmed by the paiallol expression, “he was cut oti horn the land of the 
Innng Ho might ha\e added that e\en in Gen v 24, and 2 Kangs ii 
9, 1(1, the woid is used in icieiencc to a singulai depaitee from the 
oidmaiy conise of naiuie. Luzzatto and Hendeison give P the privative 
sense ot ivithoutj and undeibtond the clause to mean that he was taken off 
without lestiunit oi authoiitv The same constiuction seems to have been 
anticipated by Zwmgle, who phaiaphiasos the expiossion thus, tneketd 
causa ciiraijiie juihciiiyn — In the next clause, the inteipretation turns upon 
the question whotlici means life, dwelling, pobteiity, or contempcianes, 
and the verb to think oi speak Luther, Cedun, and Yitimga undei stand 
the clause to mean, who can declaic the length of his life heieaftcr^ 
Kimciii and Hengstenberg explain it to mean, who can declaie his posteiity 
01 bpuitual seed To this it is objected that the veib lequiies a connective 
paiticle befoie its oOjcct, and that Chiist is not called the fathoi, hut the 
brother of his peoj)le, and that has this sense only in the pluial Cleii- 
cus supposes It to mean, who can worthily desciibe his course of life ^ 
But tills sense of is not sustained by usage EosenmuUei , Gesenius, 
and otlieis follow Sion m making an absolute nonnnativc — as to 

his goneiation (t. e his eontempoiaiies), who consideied it, oi caied for it ^ 
To tins constiuction Hengstenbeig objects that HN seldom if evei denotes 
the subject of the itib, and also that is thm left without an object. 
Neither of these objections lies agamst Ewald s modification of this same 
exposition, which makes a pieposition, and continues the mteirogation 
thiough the sentence—m (oi among) his geneiation {i e his contempo- 
laii.’^sb who considered that he was cut off from the land of the living etc. 
Holiinann s extiavagant lutoipietation of the clause as meaning, who caies 
foi his dwelling, i e wheie he is ^ deserves noietutation — accoiding 
to some wiiteis, is employed m Ps Ixxxvm 6, and Lam ni 54, in lefer- 
cnce to a natural and quiet death , but Hengstenbeig maintains that evtn 
theie a xiuient depaituie is implied — Paulus infeis fiom the smgulai form 
that Jeho’vah heie begms to speak again , but Hengstenberg explains 
it as equivalent to and a similai use of the smgulai foim by a plurality 
of speakeis is exemphfied m 1 Sam. v 10, Zech ^iii 21 —Of the last 
words thoie are several mterpictations. Ahen Ezia and Abaibenel, 

followed by EosenmuUei and Gesenius, apply them to the sufferer here 
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de^nbed as meaning, bo isas smitten, and infer fiomtho iiso oftbo iiluiai 
sumx that the subject of the cliaptei is collective Others adopt the saine 
sense and apphcation of the woids, but deny the inference, upon the ^uoiiiul 
that 1^, thouoh piopeily a plinal suffix, is not unirequonth used"^ foi a 
smgulai, as the veiy same foim is in Etlnopic This giound is also mam- 
taiued by Ewald in his Giammai. Hengstonberg admits that the pionoun 
is here pluial, but lefeis it to the people, and supplies a lelative — foi the 
transgiession of my people vho veie smitten, liteialiv to whom theie vas 
a stioke 01 punishment, ^ c due oi appointed Ewald, without supposing 
an ellipsis, lendeis it, a stiokc foi them, i. c smitten in then place and for 
then benefit Cocceius gives the same sense to the vords, but applies 
them voiy diffeiently as a dcsciiption of the people, flatja ipsis adhaeieL 
i e. impiui sunt (See the use of in E\od si 1 )— Accoidmg to 
Hendeveik, the land of the hvint/ is the Holv Land, and the vei.^e is de- 
sciipti^e of the Babylonish exile “ By a di\ine judgment vas the people 
taken away, and yet who can declaie its future mcitaso 9 It \^as cut off 
fiom its own land, for the tiansgiession of the iitheis weio the ebildien 
smitten ” It is not suipiising that the wiiiei who imented this mteipreta- 
tion should sneei atthe Messianic exposition as extravagant and gioundless. 
The leading niD?, ^hich appeals to be xmplied m the Septuagint Version, * 
and is adopted by HuubigantandLovth, is wholly ^vithoutciiticaiauthonty! 
or intiinsic woith to recommend it " 

9 And he gave with lOLcled (men) Uis giave, and with a iiJi (man) in 
hs death , because (oi although) he had done no violence^ and no deceit (was) 
%n Ins mouth The second member of the hist clause is thus tianslatod 
by Maitim • twnidum seyuhhalem cum violentis , w hich suppposes 
to be the pluial of HJpn, a height oi high place, heie put foi a monumental 
mound or hillock The same mterpietation is appioved by Kennicott and 
Jubb But as the plural fl1D3 retains its fiist vowel when followed by a 
suffix or another noun (I)eut xxxii 29, Micah iii 12), Ewald adopts the 
pointing VrnDn, which IS found in three manusciipts , but it still remains 
impossible to piove fiom usage any such meaning of np3 Tlienius goes 
further, and leads 1'’nnn And all this for the sake of a moie perfect 
paiallehsm, although the common text aifoids a peifectly good sense, viz. 
m his death, ^ e after it, as m Lev xi 81, 1 Kings xii. 81, Esthei ii. 7, 
and the only difficulty is the one presented by the plmal loim, which is 
surely not so seiious as to lequiio its lemoval by an aibitrary change of 
text It is not even nccessaiy to explain it with Jaichi as denoting all 
kinds of death, oi with Abarhonel as implying a collective, not an indivi- 
dual subject. It IS much more natuial to assume, with Hitzig, that the 
suffix IS assimilated to the apparent pluial teiminalion m, oi that it is 
simply a case of poetic vaiiation, as in Ezek. xxvm 8, 10 — Eosenmuilei’s 
version is, he gave himself up to the wicked to he buiied, oi he left his 
burial to the wucked But besides the foiced construction heie assumed, 
this explanation leaves unexplained, and does not agiee with what 

IS afterwards asserted, that he did no wrong, etc — Eabbi Jonah, as quoted 
in the Michlal Jophi, explains TOT to mean a wucked man, and this ex- 
planation IS adopted by Luther, Calvm, and Gesemus, who regard the 
woid as suggesting the accessory idea of one who sets his heart upon his 
wealth, or puts his trust in it, or makes an unlawful use of it. This is so 
arbitrary, that Maitim and some latei wiiters abandon the Hebrew usage 
altogether, and derive the sense of wicked from the Aiabic root 
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Bui tins iH (loiiblj untenable , fii’&tj bec'^use Uio Hcbicrv^ usage cannot be 
postponed to tiio Aiabic analogy without ovticme necessity, wbicb does not 
here exist , and socondh% because the best authoiities exhibit no such 
meaning of the Aiibio woid itself E^»^ald, awaio of this, and yet deter- 
mined to obtain the same sense, effects his pm pose with ins usual bold- 
ness, by charging into — a conyemoni w^oid indented foi the 

piirposc Beck, with scaiccly less violence, explains it as an oithogiaiDhi- 
eal vaiiation ol (chap xlix 25) It may appeal smpiisirig tliat this 
forced imposition of a now and loicign meaning on a w^oul so familiar 
should be thus insisted on LiiLhei and Cahin no doubt Simply followed 
the rabbinical tradition , but the later wiitcrs have a dcopei motive for 
puisuiiig a com sc ^vhlcll m othei cncumstanccs they would boldly chaige 
upon the gicat Beformcis’ ignorance of Hobicw^ That motne is the wish 
to do aw’-ay with the icnaaikable coincidence liotwccn the cncumstances of 
our SiXMom’s buiul and the language of tins vciso, as it has commonly 
been undeistood since Cappeilus This mteipietation, as expicssed by 
Hengstenbeig, makes the veise moan that they appointed him his giave 
with the wucked, hut that in Ins death he leally loposod with a iicli man, 
VIZ Joseijh of Aiimathea, Ayho is expicssly so caUed, Mat xxvii 57 TJie 
indefinite constiuction of the veib, and the sense thus put upon it, are m 
perfect accoidanco mth usage (See e g, Ps Ixxu 15, Ecclcs ii 21, 
Gen. XV. 18, Isa Iv. 4, Jei u 4 ) Even Abon Ezia explains yaie by 
adding, i in intention It is also possible to make the subject of 
the verb, but ivholly unnecossaiy. Some lefer it to Jehovah, and suppose 
the sense to be that he appealed to assign him his grave with the wicked, 
Malefactois weie eithei left unbmied, oi disgraced by a piomiseuous inter- 
ment in an unclean place , a usage explicitly asseited by Josephus and 
Maimomdes. As tbo Messiah was to die like a criminal, he might have 
expected to be buiied like one , and his exemption fiom this posthumous 
dishonom was occasioned by a special pi evidential inteifoicnce To the 
diffeient mteipxetations which have now been given of this first clause, 
may bo added two as curiosities. The first is that of Jeiomo, who makes 
the sign of the accusative, and thus tianslatcs the whole dalit 
po seimlHia et divitcm po motte suo The other, that of Ilofimann, 
they (my people) tuated Jam (my seivant) hU a wealthy tyrant , — (for 
7V) is propeily a causative paitiele, equivalent to fo7 that, or lecame ; 
but most inteipicters legaid it as equivalent to althoufjh, which is more 
agi*eeahie to oui idiom in this connection Iinobel ohseivcs, with great 
mnet'e, that the lefeience of this veise to the burial of Ohiist has found 
its way into the exposition of the passage m connection with its genoial 
application to that subject , to which we may add, that it can only find its 
way out in connection with a wish to got iid of that unwelcome applica- 
tion. At the same time it must bo obseivcd, that even if be taken in 
tbe sense of wicked, although we lose the sti iking allusion to the buiial of 
Chnst in the sepulclne of Joseph, the veise is still applicable to bis burial, 
as the last clause then means, like the first, that they appointed him Ins 
giave v\itli malefactois. Cloncus and Konnicott propose to tiansposo 
and because there seems to be an incongruity m sajingthat he made 

his grave with the wicked, and w-as with the rich in his death, when, accoid- 
mg to the histoiy, he died with the wicked, and was buried with the rich. 
But this apparent difficulty rests upon a false mteipiietation both of p'' and 
VpIDU. There is no need of following in detail the laboiious attempt to 
reconcile this yerse^ even^ after some of its expressions have been wicsted 
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foi tlio piiiposo, \Mxli tlio sappohihoa iliat the subject of the piophrey is 
Israel m and that ihe binial heio spoken of is mciely polilicdl and 
ci'sd, as m chap \xv. 8, xxvi 19 

10. Ai(d Jchoiah teas jdea^eri to oult (oi hnubt^] liihi. he }}ut Inn to 
(jnef (or 7nach him szc/t) , if (or wJitn) Jus soul shall hndo an oyttiag /at 
bin, he shall see (Jus) seed, he shall jnaloiir/ [Iiis) day^, and the jlmsinc of 
Jehovah in his hand shall p osper Heie begins the accoant oi the Mc;?- 
siah’s exaltation All the pio’^ious siilTeiings \\eie to ha-^e fin end in tho 
election of God’s kingdom upon eaith As the lust clause is in coniiast 
with tho last of vei 9, it mar bo read, and (z/e^) Jehovili ivu'i i e. 

notwithstanding tho Idossiah’s peifect innccciicc The sense is not, as 
Baines cxpiessts it, that Jehovah UMy pleased imtJi Jus l3?ntj ousJied, ^\hieh 
might implj’ that ho ^-^as ciushed b} au..thei, but that Jehovah v,as pleased 
himseli to ciush oi biu'so him, smee the \oib is not i passrw but an actue 
one. Luzzatto makes an adjoctnc used as a nura, las ctushed or 

alHicted one, conhitiis sum Hitzig makes a oouii „ith the aiticle, it 

pleased Jehoiah that disease should tnish lihii But most niteiinaleis 
appeal to bo agieod that the hist is the Pxol inhudive of aad ihe last 
the Hiphil pretciite of sLiietlv meaning he made $id, but holt u^ed, 
like the cognate noun in xeis 3, 4, to denote distiess or suileimg m oial. 
Maitmi and Gesonius make the object of “’’Pripj tt pleased Jehoiah to 
male Im uonad szc/t, i c to aggiavate his '^"^ounds, oi wound him soiely. 
This constiuction, although somewhat fivoaicd by tho analogy of Micah 
VI. 13 (eoinpaie Kaham iii 19), does violence to both woids, and is incon- 
sistent with thoii collocation in tho sentence Jahn accounts foi thefutum 
foim of Ci'»w*n by supplying and legaiding what fo'lows ds the w'ords 

of Jehovah, who is afteiwaids siioken of, however, m tho thud peison. 
But this IS not unusual even in cases wheie Jehovah is undoubtedly the 
speaker Hitzig and Hondoweik agiee with Be Bieu and other early 
wi iters m explaining as the second person, which is also given in the 
text of the English Yeision {xohen thou slialt mahe, Lc ) ; but as Jehovah 
is nowheie else directly addiessed m this whole context, the constiuction in 
the margm [when his soul shall make) is the one not commonly adopted. 
Hengstenbeig,"in his Chiistoiogy, explains as a mere penphiasis for 
, but he may be considered as reti acting this opmiun m his Commen- 
taiy on Ps iii. 3, whoie he den-es that the expiession is evei so employed. 
Yitiinga undei stands it hero to signify that the oblation was a -voluntary 
one It seems moie natiual, howevci, to explam it as lefening the obla- 
tion to the hfe itself w'hich was leally the thing offered , just as tho blood 
of Christ is said to cleanse horn all sm (1 John i 7), meaning that Chiist 
cleanses by his blood, i e, h^s expiatoiy death — piimaiily signifies a 
trespass oi offence, and secondazily a tiespass-oilming In the law' of 
Moses it is technically used to design.ite a co.tam kind ol saciifice, noaily 
allied to the or sin-offoimg, and yet veiy caiefully distinguished ff'om 
it, although aichmologists have never yot been able to deteimine the precise 
distinction, and a learned modern labbi, Samuel Luzzatto, expresses his 
comiction that they differed only m the mode of offenng the blood The 
word IS here used not with specific lefeience to this bnd of oblation, but as 
a geneiic term for expiatoiy saciifice. The use of analogous expressions in 
the New Testament will be cloai fiom a compaiison of Rom. m. 25, vni. 8, 
2 Cor. V. 21, 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10, Heb. ix 14 In the case last r^uoted, 
as m that befoie us, Christ is lepresented as offeimg himself to God. — 
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As the tcims u<?cd to descube the atonement aio boiro\sed fiom the coio- 
monial institutions of the old economy, so those emplo} ed in describing the 
lewaid of the Messiah’s sufferings aio also diavvn iioni theocratical associa- 
tions, Hence the promise of long life and a mimcions offspiing, which, of 
couise, aie appTieill'i only in a figmative spiiitual sense The Septmigmt 
and Yiilgate, followed by Lowth, connect the two succossu'e membeis of 
the clause as foiming only one piomise {he shall see a seed lehich shall jyro- 
long then days) The sepaiate constiuction is not only simpler, but 
requisite m oider to expiess the fail sense of the pionnso, which was 
literally given and fulfilled to Job in both its puts (Job xlii 16), and m 
its spiiitual sense is fiequently applied to ChiiSt (e g Heb vii. 16, 25, 
Eev. 2 18) The seed here mentioned is coiiectly identified by Hengsten- 
berg and othcis with the mighty, whom he is dosciibed as spimMing in 
chap ill 15, and as spoiling m \ei. 13 below, whom he is depicted m 
ver, 11 as justifying, in vei. 5 as representing, m vei 12 as mteiceding 
foi They aie called his seed, as they are elsewheie called the sons of 
God (Gen vi 2), as the disciples of the piophets weie called then sons 
(1 Kings 11 25), and as Christians aie to this day m the East called the 
offspimg or family of the Messiah — Thy'* does not lefer to past time, 
as Martini explains it {felicisnme cxecufus est), hnt to the futuie, into 
which the gloiious lew^ard of the Messiah is and must be consideied as 
extending. 

11 Ftom the Mom of hs soul (or life) he shall see, he shall le satisfied, 
ly hs Inoidedge shall my servant, {as) a ngUeous one, give righteoimms to 
many, and their miginties he mil hear In this verse Jehovah is again 
directly introduced a^ speaking The p at the beginning is explained by 
Gesenius, Hitzig, and Maurei, as a paitiele of time, aftei the lahow of hs 
souf like the Latin ah itinere Others explain it fiom, implying freedom 
01 dcliveiance Knobel makes it mean without, winch yields the same 
sense. Most mteipieteis follow^ the Tuigate in making it denote the 
efficient or piocuimg cause * Pio eo i/uod lahoiavit amma ejus The Eng- 
lish Yeision makes it partitive, but this detiacts fiom the foice of the 
expression, and implies that he should only see a portion of the fiuit of 
his labouis. The allusion to the pams of paituiition, which some English 
wiitcis find heie, has no foundation in the Hebiew text, but only in the 
ambiguity of the common ^eision, which here emplojs the old word tia- 
vail, not m its specific hut its geneial sense of toil or labour. The 
Hebrew woid includes the ideas of exeition and of suffeiing as its conse- 
quence J D. Michaelis undei stands the clause as meaning, ‘‘ from his 
laboui he shall joyfully look up but there is no sufficient authority for 
this mteipietatioii ot the verb, which simply means to see, and must be 
constiued with an object either expressed oi understood This object is 
supposed by lumchi to ho good in general (13 ync^^^l niD HNI^) , by Jerome, 
seed, as m the foiegoing veise, by Hengsteubeig, the whole blessing theie 
promised Abaihenol supposes the two paits of that promise to be specially 
referred to, '‘he shall see his seed, he shall be satisfied with days,” a 
common Scriptural expiession (Gen. xxv 8, xxxv 29 )— means to 
be satisfied not in the sense of being contented, but m that of being 
filled or abundantly supplied. It is applied to spiritual, no less than 
to temporal enioyments. (Ps xvu 15, exxm. 3, Jer xxxi. 14 ) Clencus 
and Hengstenberg suppose an allusion to the processes of agriculture, and 
the abundant pioduce of the earth Some interpreteis regard this as a 
case of hendiadys, in which the one word simply qualifies the other; he 
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shaU see he shall be satisfied, i.e. ho shall abnndanflv seo, or 

+ Slamei adopts this tonshuction, and moitoior c^SSSSS 

hmT hnf ^ saj}mitid svd Mariini lias the same constuic- 

Sic^on fc' I f- 'I or tine 

SlessZ Jehovah is himself the speakei, Jahii lefers the snlhv to 

’’® satiated inth 

° I'enefactoi But tSs is neifhei f 

^ eenstiuction nor consistent mth the accents The explanation of 
nn'Wcot / doclnue, is cntiiely Mithont foundation m usa£;o. The 
meVtf Ti Vassneonc. nhieh makes the phrase 

TYiii^fa upon the pait ol othois , and this is doter- 

in^lfmJ connection to mean piactieal expoiimeiital kuonlodcte, 

ftWt ^ f *‘“ 1 ? ^ selt-appiopnation ol the Wossiah’s iiahtoonsm ss, the 
efloet ot iihichisthenexpiessed m the lolloiring noids -tlcsoniiis gives 
LI L 01 conveitmg to the tine lehgion, or tinmn,, to u.hUnm- 

W-6S as m Dan Ml o But that justification m tho stuct toiensic sense 
meant, may be aigued fiom tho entiio context, m iihieh the Messiah 
appears not as a Piophet 01 a Teachei, hut a Puest and a Saciiiiee, and 
also fiom the paiallel expxession in this veiy veise, and their ininuities he 
niLlbem The oonstiuction iiith ?, Cocccins, Hengstenbeig, and Maurer 
explain, bv giving to the veih the sense of bestovuig oi impaiting noht- 
eousness, in which way othei active veibs aie constiued elsewheie Tsee 
for example, chap xii 8, Gen slv 7, 2 Sam 111 80 ) Another solution 

0 the sjntax is aftoided bj taking ? m its stuct sense as donotms gcneial 
relation, and the veib as meaning to peifonn the act of justification, not m 
the general, but in refeience to ceitain objects — ^ho shall be ajustifiei with 
respect to mmj. In the next clause Lowth omits pHS because it stands 
netoro the rabstantive, which he pionounces an absuid solecism. Goscnius 
rapposes the adjective to be piefixed, because it is pecuhaily emphatic. 
Hengstenbeig goes ftutber and sujiposos it to be used as a noun, the 1 iqht- 
eow one, my servant. But as this would seem to leqnue the ai-tiele, it is 
perhaps better to explain pns with Ewald, as a righteous peison (als 
Go ec/i to) which idea Mauier thus expi esses paiaphrasticallv, /o? mt/ sei- 
vaiit IS iighteous. Maitim’s explanation of the clause as meaning, the 
Sanommj sejiant shall saie mninj, has mot uith little favour, even among 
tooso who adopt an analogous explanation of plS and npnv elsewhere. 
Accoiamg to Beck the sense of the -v^hole clause is, “by his kno^^ ledge of 
(i-oa he shall justify himself, or shew himself iighteous ; righteous is my 
seivant mr many, i e, foi then benefit ’’ — All mistake and doubt as to the 
nature of the justification here intended, or of the healing mentioned in 
7er. t), or of the cleansing mentioned m chap, hi lo, is piecluded by the 

e woids, lotd he bliaJl heat theu iniquities. The introduction 

01 the pronoun makes a 'iuitual antithesis, suggesting the idea of exchange 
or mutual substitution They shall ieeei\e his righteousness, and he shall 
beai their burdens. One pait ot the doctime taught is well expiessed by 
Jeiome et %mquitates eoium %'pse poitahit, quas tlh portare non jioteiant) 

quorum pondeie oppi imebantur The whole is admnabiy paiaphiased 
by Oalvm Christus justificat homines dando ipsis justiham siiam, et viczsstm 
w se siisciptt peccafa ipsotum,^ ut ea expiet — The pieterita sense given to 
7^0' by Martim and othei s is entirely arbitrary and rejected by the later 

Vnr. TT to,) 
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Jis foibidden bjthe futuies 'wHeli precede and follow, all lefciimg 
to the state of e\altation. ^ Gesenms, howe'^ci, though he makes the ex- 
picssion futuie, exteauates it h^ expUiniag it to mean that ho shall make 
their huiden lighter l>3 his doctiine, and by promoting then moial improve- 
ment. But this is at once inconsistent ^Mth the context, and with his own 
interpretation of the fourth "scise, where ho undci stands the similar ex]rics- 
sions as lefeiiing to vicarious atonement, while Hitzig is guilty ol tho 
same inconsistency, hut in a re^eibcd order, making this verse leach the 
dcetanc and the other not — In order to do justice to the theories which 
lopuscni this passage r»s a piophecy of the ictuin fiom exile, it should 
heie he mentioned that M*iuiei understands this verso as meaning that the 
pious Jews should not lefnse to shaio tho punishment incui red by their 
ungodly hiethicn, and Lnzzatto that thev should eirduic with patience the 
maltieatment and misconduct of tho woihl aiound them As for Hcndc- 
wcik, he holdly domes that is used in a forensic sense, or that 
means to hem m any other sense than that of the Latin phiase tollae 
Qiioihum 01 tJo'uies Ivnohol sums up hiS cx]rositioii of tho ^eise by sapng 
that the nuinn aie without doubt the heathen who should he converted, 
and to whom the Je\\s sustamed the same relation as a prophet oi a piiest 
to la^iiicir 

12 Thejefoic ledl I diiide to hm among ilic many, anil loitli the sho^g 
shall he divide the spoils in lieu o/tliis that he laied unto death his soul, and 
uith the tiamyns^ors uus nuhibeied and he [Jum^eh) laie the sin of many, 
andfoi the iniAsyussois he shall male lalciUbsion The Septuagmt and 
Yulgato make the many and the sUongihe teiy spoil to be di\ided 
iio/tAiasj dibptiiuim ci jiliuihios) Tho same construction is retained 

by Lowth, Martini, Roscnmullei, Hcngstenbei g, and otheis It would 
scaicelv bo natiu il, liowevci, e^en if both adjectnes weio preceded by the 
ambiguous paiticle miuli less when the hist has ^ hefoie it, which 
occiris nowheie else as a connectne ol this 'vcib vwth its object It is 
hettei, theiefou, to adopt the usual constiuction, sanctioned bj Cabin, 
Gesemus, and Ewald, whuh suppohcs him to bo desciibed as equal to the 
greatest conquerors II this is not enough, or if the sense is fiigal, as 
Maitim alleges, it is not the fault of the mtupietei, who has no light to 
strengthen the expressions of his anthoi bv means of forced coiistiuciions 
The simple meaning of tho hist clause is that he shall be tiiumphant, not 
that othexs shall he shareis m las 'iictory, but that he shall bo as gloiiously 
successful m his enter piise as other Victors ever w’ero in theirs Indeed 
the same sense may he thus obtained, for which the waiters above men^- 
tiored ha\e departed from the obvious constiuction, if, instead of maling 
^ and rii^ denote comparison, wo undeistand them to denote locality, and 
to desciibo him as obtaining spoil not uith but among the many and the 
strong, and thus seeming as the fruits of Mctoiy not only their possessions, 
hut themselves — Heng-tenbeig gives the sense of mighty, simply 
because that idea is expressed by the paialiei teim , which lather proves 
the contiaiy, as a synonymous paialleli'Hm would in this ease be enfeebling, 
and the veiy same woid is admitted to mean many by Hengstenbeig him- 
self in the last clause — ^Abaibenel’s objection that Chiist never waged war 
or dnided spoil, has been eageily caught up and repeated by tho rational- 
istic school of critics. But Hengstenbeig has clearly shewn that spiutual 
triumphs must be here intended, because no otheis could be represented as 
the fimit of voluntary humiliation and vicaiious suflcimg, and because the 
same thing is described m the context as a spnnklmg of the nations, as a 
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beaimg of then gnilt, and as thoir justification. Tho mcrn^ and tlie stroi^ oP 
this veise are the nations and the kings of chap, hi 15, the spiritual seed 
of ^eis Sand 10 above. (Compaie chap xi 10, and Ps ii 8 )— -The 
last clause lecapitulates the claims of the Messiah to this gloiious rewaid, 
IS commonly explained to mean poiued out^ with an allusion to the 
shedding of blood consideiod as the vehicle of life (<xen. ix 4, Lev. xvn. 
11 ) Beck even goes so far as to say that the wiiter looks upon the soul 
itself as a mateiial fluid running in the blood Not only is this inference 
a foiced one, but the piemises horn which it is deduced aie doubtful ; for 
it seems moie accordant with the usage of the verb, and at the same time 
to affoid a better sense, if we explain it to mean made ha}o or exposed to 
death The asseiiion that riioi? would then bo supeiflnons is refuted hy 
the analogy of Judges v 18 — The leflexive sense which Hongstonbeig and 
otheis give to njDJ (numbeied himself, oi siitteied himself to be numbered), 
though not absolutely necessary, is stiongly lecommendod by the context, 
and the ob\ious consideialion that his being numbered passively among 
them was not such a claim to subsequent lewaid, as a voluntaiy acquies- 
cence in then estimation — The application of this clause to oui Haxioui’s 
ciucifixion between thieves (Maik xv 28) is justly said by Hengstenberg 
not to exhaust the whole sense of the piophecy — It lather points out 
one of those lemaikahle coincidences which weie hi ought about hy Pio- 
vidence, between the piophecies and the ciicumstances of oui Saviour’s 
passion — does not mean he fell among sinncts^ « e he was leekoned 
one of them (Maurei), but, as in Jer xxwi 25, denotes into±cession, not 
in the restiioted sense of piayei for otheis, but in the vider one of men- 
toiious and piovailmg intervention, which is asciibed to Chiist in the New 
Testament, not as a woik alieady finished, like that of atonement, but as 
one still going on (Rom viii 34, Heb. ix. 24, 1 John ii. 1), for which 
cause the Prophet here employs the future foim. There is no ground, 
theiefore, for explaining it as a desciiptne piesent, oi perveiting it into a 
preterite, nor even for tiansfoiming to a future hkewise, for the sake 
of uniformity Because the Piophet speaks of the atonement as already 
past, and of the woik of in tei cession as still future, it follows, not as some 
imagine, that he meant to represent both as past or both as future, but on 
the contrary that he has said precisely what he meant to say, provided that 
we give his W’oids their simple, obvious, and unfoiced meaning. The 
does not mean and get, uheieas, oi although, but is either designed to make 
the pionoun emphttic (lie Inmself ot he on his pait), or, as Hengstenberg 
suggests, to shew that the last two membeis of the clause aie not depend- 
ent on the nnn This last pbiase does not simply mean because, but 
expresses moie distinctly the idea of rewaid or compensation. The most 
specious objection to the old mteiprotation of this veise, as teaching the 
doctiine of vicarious atonement, is the one made by Luzzatto, who asserts 
that T^hen directly followed by a noun denoting sin, invaiiably means 
to f 01 give or pardon it, except in Lev. x. 17, wheie it means to atone for 
it, but never to beai the sms of otheis, which can only be expiessed by 
^ as in Ezek xviii 19, 20 In pi oof of his general asseition, he 
appeals to Gen i. 17, Exod x 17, xxxii. 32, xxxiv, 7, Ps. xxxu. 5, 
Ixxxv. 3, Job \ 11 21, in all which cases it must be admitted that the sense 
which he alleges is the true one. It is no suficient answer to this argu- 
ment to say that the parallel expiession ^^^') determines the mean- 

ing of the phrase in question ; smee all parallelisms are not synonymous, 
and no paiallehsm can prove anythmg m opposition to a settled usage. But 
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altlioiigli the parallel phrase cannot change or even ascertain the sense of 
this, it docs itself undoubtedly expiess the idea ’which the objector seeks to 
banish fiom the text , sinco no one can pretend to say that means to 
pardon, and it matteis not on which side of the paiallel the disputed 
doetiine is expressed, if it onlv be expiessed at all. Little or nothing would 
bo therefore gamed by proving that only means to pardon But 

this lb veiy lai fiom being pioved by the mduction which Luzzatto has ex- 
hibited, and by vhich ho has unmtentionally put a weapon into the hands 
of his opponents vhile attempting to disarm them. How can this learned 
and ingenious Jew account foi the fact, which he himself asserts, that the 
idea of ioigiveness is expressed in Hebrew by the verb ^ The most 
plausible account which he could probably give is that means to take 
away, and that to paidon is to take away sm But let it be observed, in 
the first place, that the two ideas are by no means identical, and that to 
many, perhaps most mind<5, the phiase to tale atvay sin suggests the idea, 
not of paidon properly so called, but of something piopaiatoiy to it , and 
what IS this something but atonement ^ In the next place, the piimaiy 
and proper moaning of is not to tale aiuay^ but to lake up, oi to take 
upon one’s self, its most frequent secondary meaning is to tale about or 
cany, and e^en in the cases where it means to tale cm ay, it means to take 
away by taking up and bearing so that even if means to take 

away sin, it would necessarily suggest the idea of its bemg, m some sense, 
taken up and borne, ns the means of its removal In the third place, the 
only satisfactory solution of the question above stated is, that the usage, to 
which it relates, presupposes the doctrine, that the only way in which a holy 
God can take away sin iS by bearing it m other w’orcis, he can forgive it 
only by pio\idmg an atonement foi it. This alone enables h^m to be 
supremely just, and vet a jn«!tificr, not of the innocent, but of the guilty. 
Thus the usage, which Luzzatto so triumphantly adduces to disprove the 
doctrine of atonement, is found, on deeper and more thorough scrutiny, 
itself to piesuppose that veiy doctime But lastly, let it be observed that 
Luzzatto IS compelled to giant that ^ 2 ,y mean to beai the guilt of 
others as a substitute, but modestly asks us to believe that it has this sense 
only m one place (Ezek xviii 20), and even there only because followed 
by a as if that constiuction, w'hicb is perpetually inter changed with the 
dnect one, could have more effect m that case, than the context and paral- 
lelism m the one before us The only other abeiiation which it will be 
necessaiT here to notice, is the strange" opinion, bioached by Ewald, with 
his characteristic confidence and abstinence fiom proof, that this whole 
passage, from the thuteenth ^erse of the piecedmg chapter, is the work 
of an older wiitei than the Gieat Unknown to whom he ascribes the other 
chapters, and whom he supposes to have thrust it into the midst of his own 
composition, without any leason why it should stand any where, and still 
less why it should stand just m this place , since, aceordmg to Ew^ald’s 
own account, it has no dnect connection either with what goes before or 
follows The aigumenis by which he undertakes to justify this wild 
hypothesis are such as we have long smee learned to rate at then true 
value, such as the use and repetition of expressions and ideas which occur 
nowhere else, together with the vague metaphorical assertion, that the 
atmosphere of this piece is entirely different from that of the other chapters, 
always excepting chap. Ivi 9 to Ivn. 11, which (we may almost say, of 
course) is hkewise an mterpolation. It is stiange that such an intellect as 
Ewald’s should have failed to perceive that all this is an lU-disguised con- 
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fossion of his own incapacity to tiace the tine eaniiection m a difficult por- 
tion of an ancient wilting, and proceeds upon the piinciple, which c^en he 
would haidly ventme to pioponnd in tcims, that it is better to expunge a 
passagj fiom the text than to acVnowledge its obscurity oi leave it unev- 
plamed If it bo tiuo, as he asscits, that this is the only way in which the 
existing contioveisy as to the fiftv-thiid chaptei can be settled, it had better 
not be settled at all It is woithy of lemaik that neithei Ewald's reason- 
ing noi his authoiitv appear to hive made any coii\eits to this neoteric 
dock me With lospect to the fi jquent lepelitions which he ehaiges on the 
passage, it may be added m conclusion, that so far fiom being rhetoucai 
defects oi indications of another author, they aie used with an obvious 
design, wz that of making it impossible for any ingenuity oi learning to 
eliminate the doctime of vicaiioiis atonement fiom this passage, by pre- 
senting it so often and m foinis so vaiied and yet stdl the same, that he 
who succeeds in expelling it liom one place is compollcd to meet it in an- 
othei, as we have aheady seen to be the case in the compaiison of veis 4 
and 11 as inteipieted by Hitzig and G-esemus Whethei the dieadecl in- 
couvenienee is moio barely met oi more effiectually lemedied by making 
this incoiiigiblo pioj)hecy still oldei than the lest with which it stands 
connected, is a question which we leave to the decision of the leader. 


CHAPTEE LIY. 

Instead of suffeimg fiom the loss of hei national pieiogahyes, the 
chinch shall be moio gloiious and pioducliye than befoic, \ei 1 Instead 
of being limited to a single nation, she shall be so extended as to take in 
all the nations of tho eaith, veis 2, 8 What seemed at first to be her 
foiloin and desolate condition, shall be followed by a gloiious change, yer.4. 
He wdio seemed once to be the God of the Jews only, shall now be seen to 
be the God of the Gentiles also, ver. 5. The abrogation of the old economy 
w^as like the repudiation of a wife, but its effects will shew it to be lather a 
lenewal of the conjugal i elation, vei 6 The momentaiy rejection shall 
be followed by an eveilasting leconcihation, veis 7, 8 The old economy, 
like Noah’s flood, can nevei be lepoated, ver 9 That was a tempoiary 
institution , this sliall outlast the earth itself, vei 10 The old Jeiusalem 
shall be foigotten in the splendour of the new, veis 11, 12 But this shall 
be a spiiitual splendour, spiingmg fiom a constant divine influence, ver, 13. 
Hence it shah also be a holy and a safe state, vei 14 All the enemies of 
the church shall eithei be destioyed or lecened into her bosom, vei* 15. 
The waiiior and his weapons are like God’s cieatuies and at his disposal, 
vor IG In eveiy contest, both of hand and tongue, the church shall be 
tiiumphant, not m bei own light oi her own stiength, but in that of him 
who justifies, protects, and sa\es hei, ver 17. 

1 Shoiit^ 0 hanen, that did not heai , hreah foith into a shout and cry 
aloud, she that did not ivnthe (in childbiith) Jo) mote (ate) the cJuldten of 
the desolate than the childten of the mat tied (uoman), saith Jehovah. Ac- 
coidmg to Grotius and some later writers, the object of address is the city 
of Jeiusalem, in w'hich no citizens weie bom duimg the exile, but which was 
afterwards to be more populous than the other cities of Judah which had not 
been reduced to such a state of desolation Besides other difficulties which 
attend this explanation, it will be suflicient to obseive that those who apply 
the first veise to the city of Jerusaleua aie under the necessity of afterwaids 
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assuming tliat this object is exchanged for another, yiz the people , a 
conclusive reason for legaiding this as the oiiginal object of addiess, espe- 
cially as we have had abundant proof aheady that the Zion or Jerusalem 
of those Later Piophecies is the city only as a symbol of the Church oi 
nation. Oui idiom m the fiist clause "would lequire dicht not hear and 
didst not loiithe, but Hebrew usage admits of the thud person. Another 
Hebrew idiom is the expicssion of the same idea, hist in a positive and then 
in a negati\e foim, hanen that did not heau This veiy combination occurs 
more than once elsewhere (Judges xiii 2, Job xxiv. 21.)— For the sense 
of nil sec above, on chap hi. 9 , and foi that of nDD*i^ as opposed to 

compare 2 Sam. xiii 20. The same antithesis hcie used occurs in 
1 Sam 11 5 

2 Widen the ptace of thy tent, and the cu) tains of thy diudlings let them 
stretch out, si^re no? (oi hinder U not), lengthen thy coids and shengthen 
(or make fast) thy stales As in the parallel passage (chap xlix 20, 21), 
the promise of increase is noiv expiossed by the hguie of enlarged accom- 
modations. Thej^)?ace may e.thei be the aiea "witlim the tent or the spot 
on w^hich it IS erected The cm tarns aie the tent-cloths sti etched upon 
the poles to foim the dwelhng though stiictly a geneiic term, is 

often used m reference to tents, and paitmulaily to the tabernacle Some 
take 10^ as a neuter or leflexiye vcib, let them stietch out or extend them- 
selves, but Kimchi constiues it "with those who stietch^ and Ewald vith an 
indefinite subject, let them stietch That this veib w^as habitually used in 
this connection, may bo leained from 2 Sam. xm, 22 The stales aio the 
tent-pins, to which the tont*cloths aie attached by coids The last verb 
may oithei moan take stronger pins, oi fix them moio firmly m the ground, 
both implying an enlargement of the tent, and a consequently gieatei stress 
upon the cords and stakes 

3. For nyht mid left dialt thou heal foiih {pi spread), and thy seed shall 
possess (oi dispossess oi mhent) nations, and'iepeople mined (oi foisalen) 
cities lumchi understands light and left as geographical terms equivalent 
to noith and south, the oast and vest hemg lepiesentod by nations and 
cities Knohol gives the same explanation of the first tw’-o, but accounts 
for the omission of the other two by saying that the sea w^as on the west, 
and on the east a wildciness A fai moie natuial mteipretation of the 
words is that which take right and left as indefinite expiessions meaning 
on both sides oi m all chioctions. The \eib was peciiliaily appropiiate, 
because associated with the piomiso m Gen xx"viii 14, m which case all the 
cardinal points of the compass are distinctly mentioned. is not simply 
to possess but to mheiit, i e to possess by succession, which m this case 
implies the dispossession of the previous inhabitants, «o that the i eision di ive 
out, given by Gesenms and others, although not a literal translation, leally 
expresses no idea not expressed m the oiigmal The figuiative meaning of 
the terms, as in many other cases, is evinced by an irumediate change of 
figm-e, Without any legaid to mere ihetoiical consistency The same thing 
which IS fiist lepresented as the violent expulsion of an enemy from his 
dominions, is immediately afterwards described as the restoiation of deserted 
places, unless be supposed to mean foisalen by those just before 
expelled, which is haidly consistent with its usage as applied to desolations 
of long standing— The whole verse is a beautiful desciiption of the won- 
derful extension of the chuich, and her spiritual conquest of the nations. 

4 Fear not,fo7 thou shalt not he ashamed, and he not abashed, foi thou 
shalt not blush, for the shame of thy youth thou shalt forget, and the reproacih 
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of thy wicVnohood thou slialt not Qcmember any moie Here, as m many 
other ci&cs, shaiao includes the disappointment of the hopes, but with 
specific le^eiencG to pievious misconduct (Sec Job vi 20 ) Tnc hist 
chiuso declares that she has no cause foi despondency, the second disposes 
of the causes T\bich might seem to he suggested hy her liistoiy The essoii'- 
tial meaning is, thy toimei cxpciicnce oi my displeasuio. The figuiaiuo 
foim of the expiession is accommodated to the chosen metaphor of a Vvifo 
foisaken and lestoied to hci bu^^band The speihe lefeience oi yonth 
to the Eg}ptian bondage, and of louloiobool to the Habylonian oxilo, is 
extiemolv ailihcial, and foi hidden ]>y the context 

5 Foi thy hmhaml (i^) thy 2laL^} , Jehovah ofhost'^ (?<?) Iub name , and 
thy It'^dccmei (ts) the Ilody One of- Ft ad, the God of all the eaith shall he 
he callel Tins toxSO is mailed hy a pociiliai legiilaiit} of shuctine, the 
two membOiS of the fust edause coiiospondmg exactly to the similar mem- 
beis of the othm In each clause the hist mcmbei points out the lelatioii 
of Jehovah to his people, vhilo the second pioelaims one ot his desciiptne 
names Ho is lelated to the chnich as hci Had^and end Rcdeunei , he is 
known or shall be lalo^\n to all mankind as the Loid of hosts and as the 
God of the iihole eaith, vhich aic not to bo icgojdod as e(imvalent cxpies- 
Sxons As the Gael of the Jevibli institutions, the icdeemei of a fjih'ited 
inhciitancc, was neccsaiudv the next ol km, it is appiopiiatel^ placed in 
opposition to the ondeaimg name ol husband, and as the title Loid of 
hosts impoits a imnoisal sovoieignt}’, it is no less exactly matched with 
the God of the vholo eaiih But this last phiase cx]iios&es the idea of 
univeisal iccoguiiion — Theio is no giammatical objection to the usual m- 
teipietation of the last woid m the veise, as meaning lie is called, coire- 
sponding to liis name is in the other clause, and signifying, in the Hehiow 
idiom, he is, •with emphasis But sioce no reason can in that case he 
assigned for the use of ^1*5' instead of and since the stiiot tianslation 
of the futuie stiengthons the expiession by tiansforming a desciiption into a 
piophocy, it seems best to letam the English Yeision, the God of the whole 
earth shall he he calhd, i e he shall be recognised heicafter in the chaiacfcer 
which o-^on now belongs to him (Compaie chap xlv 23, and Eom. xiv. 
11 ) The Targum and the Yulgate, Aben Ezia and Kimchi, take m 
its primitive sense of thy loids or lulers , but this, though etymologically 
light, IS less agreeable to usage, to the jiarallehsm, the immediate context, and 
the analogy of other places whore the conjugal relation is undoubtedly re- 
feued to (See especially chap. Ixii 4, 5 ) The foim of thxS woid and 
is icgaided hy Gesenius as an instance of phmdis viujestaticus, 
while Mauiei makes the last a singular foim peculiar to the deiivatives, 
and supposes the othei to be meiely assimilated to it hy a species of paro- 
nomasia. 

6. Foi as a iiife foisahen and glutted tn spiiit has Jehoiah called thee, 
and {as) a wife of youth, ioi she shall he lej^^ted, said thy God Beduced 
to a prosaic loim and oidei, this veise seems to mean, that Jehovah had 
espoused her in hei youth, then cast her off for hei iniquities, and now at 
last recalled hei from hei solitude and giiof to he his wife again (Compare 
Hosoa, 11 4, 7, 14, 16, 19 ) — A uife of youth, not moiely a young wife, 
hut one maiiied early (See Pioverbs v. 18, and Malachi ii. 14 ) As this 
description belongs not to the main subject, hut to the thing with which it 
is compaied, theio is no piopiiety in making youth mean a specific peiiod 
in the histoiy of Israel. The sense is not that she had been wedded to 
Jehovah m her youth and now recalled, but that he now recalled her as a 
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husband might lecall the long lejccted wife of his ^oulh,— The common 
Teision of the last clause, when thou xiast refused, is ungrammatical, unless 
we take q,s a licence fur hke n"i!3Jn in chap Ivii 8, and such 

anomalies are not to he assumed much less to be multiplied without necos- 
sitj'^ ]Most of the modem '^iiteis make it the thud peison, but letain the 
same eonstiuction who has been (oi lohen she has been) 'i ejected. But this* 
besides being torced, \^ould seem to lequue the piaetei, not the futuic, 
which Hitzig sets down as an maceuiacv of the wiitei* Still more un- 
natuial and aibitiaiv is Luzzatto s mteiiogatne eonstiuction, Gun the 
ivije of 07iSs youth be thus abhoircd ^ Suiely not ” Ewald gams the same 
sense b} malang it an nomeai exclamation and the loife of one's youth — 
(as if it weic possible) that she could be Seated with contempt t All these 
expedients aie precluded by the fact that we obtain a good sense by adhei- 
ing to the piopor meaning of the and of the futuie, simph making these 
the wouls of Jehovah at the time of hei lojection, and lefeiung to the 
same time and to this clause alone, instead of making it include the whole 
^uise, which is the less natuial, because the fiist claube speaks of Jehovah 
m the fiist poison. Thus nndeistood, the last clause is an explanation of 
the fiist, m which she is said to ba\e been leealled as a foisaken wife, and 
as a wife of youth, because hei God had said to hei at that time, thou 
shalt bo 1 ejected This expLination, while it simplifies the syntax, leaves 
the meaning of the veisc unaltoied — Hendeison calls upon the leadei to 
“ maik the paionomasia m nnity and ” Gesemus goes fuithei and 
attempts to copy it (ein veitiiebnes Weib betiuhten Heizens), while Hitzig, 
it may be foi that very leason. doubts whethei any paionomasia was de- 
signed at all 

7. In a little monient I foisooh thee, unci in yieal me) Lies hull yathet thee. 
The metaphor is heie caiiied out m the foim*’ of an affectionate* assurance 
that the lo\c no^v’ le&ioied shall expeiience no fuithei intciiuption The 
use of the pieteiite and futuie imjihcs an intermediate point of view between 
the oijpoMte tieatmcnts heie desciibed I did foisake thee, and now I am 
about to gathei thee Hitzig explams this last expiession by the analogy 
of Judges \is 15^ wheie a cognate \eib means to lecene into one’s house. 
So Lowth tianslates it, I loill receive thee again, and Ewald in like mannei, 
Um])ieit still moie expiessh, 1 diaiv thee to myself luiobei apiilies the 
term diiectly to the people, whose scattered membeih were to be collected 
(See chap xxvi 12, xhii. 5 ) Accoidmg to Umbreit, the time of anger is 
called little m compaiison w ith the pi evocation otieied , accoiding to Knobel, 
in compaiison with the fa^oiu that should follow, which agioes fai better 
with the paiallelism and the context Hitzig, howevei, sajs that it is not 
the peiiod of alienation which is heie desciibed as short, but the anger 
which occasioned it A similai antithesis is used by Da^id, Ps xxx.^G. 
(CompaiG Isaiah xxvi 20) Instead of Henderson has 

the yteatest tenderness —If any specific application of the wouls be made^ 
it must be to the momontaiy casting off ot Israel w’'hich seemed to accom- 
pany the change of dispensations The confusion of the metaphois in this 
whole passage spimgs iiom the complexity of the lelations which they le- 
present. As a nation, Isiael was in fact cast off , but as a chuich, it never 
could be, 

S In a gmh of math Ihd my face a moment fiom thee, and in evei last- 
ing I indness I hate had mercy on thee, saith thj Redeeme], Jehovah The 
idea of the piecedmg verse is again expiessed moie fully. The word 
occurs only heie. The oldei wuiteis tonjectuied from the context that it 
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SigniMGcI a shoit time oi a httle qtiaiiiitv. lUbbi Monaliem is qnetod by 
Jaiolii as explaining it to mean lioat or Iniy, yliicli is no doubt aLso meich 
coii]octural. Scliiiltens explains it liom au Arabic analogy as lu caning 
liaidne&s oi se^eiit} Rosoumiillcr and Gcsenms identify it with a 
llooi 01 inundation, which is clscuheie used in leleienco to angei (Pi or. 
Ml 2d ) So m chap xhi 25, the wrath ot God is said to have been ponied 
o?4^upon Isiaol Accoiding to Gesenms, it is heio yidkn only for 
the sake of the lesombbmce to This paronomasia is copied by Gesenius 
[m den Flidh der Zoinylutli)^ by Hitzig [%n dethcr Heibe), and bvEwald 
{ah der G^oll loar vdl ) We do not hnd that any of tlie-io wxiteiS make 
the rapid lecunencc of this liguic m so short a space an argument to pio\e 
that the passage was written by a ditfeient author Ewald gives the 

sense which it has in Kal, and lenders it, I love thee This is undoubtedly 
imjdied, hut the sense of sJieivi/iy meicij is leqmitd not only by usage but 
by the context, which desciibes the relenting of one pioMously odondod. — 
This veiso, like the one befoie it, is a geneial desciiption of the evei lasting 
favoui which shall dxovn the very memory of former alienations hetyeen 
God and his people The modern Gorman school of com so lestiict it to 
the Babylon'sh e\ile Oocceius extends it to the yholo oi the Old Testa- 
ment economy, yhich although long to man was but a day in the divine 
sight (Ps xc 4) Ahtiinga, not content with these giatuitous appiopiia- 
lions of a geneial promise, or vith this pios*uc dishguiation of an exquisite 
poetical conception, undoi takes to give a diiieient application to the two 
veises, applying the little moment of vei 7 to the Babylonish exile, and the 
angry moment ol vei. 8 to the Byiitiii persecution. Whth equal reason they 
might be pronounced desoiiptive ol the Egyptian and Assyrian bondage, oi 
of the Assjuian and the Babylonian, or of the Syiian and the Koman. If, 
because it is appropriate to one of these events, it has no reference to an}’’ 
other, then they all may he successively excluded, and with equal ease all 
ployed to be the subject of the prophecy. The only specific application 
which is equally consistent with the form of the expression and the context, 
is the one suggested m the note upon the foregoing veise. 

9 Foi the vateis oj Noah Vi thn to me, uJuit I simie iwm the icateis of 
Noah puhsuiq ayaui oxei the eaith (u e agamst theii passing, oi, that thev 
should not pass), ho I hate sicomjtom heinq anifiy (that I will not be angiy) 
af/aiiiht thee, and fiom lehukiny (that I will not rebuke) thee The assurance 
ot the preceding yeise is now repeated in another toim There can no more 
be auothei such effubion of my wrath than there can bo anothei deluge, 
here called the water oj Noah, just as we familiarly say “ Noah’s flood ” 
The security in this case, as in that, is a divine oath oi solemn coy’enant, 
hke that lecoided Gen vm 21, and ix. 11. Titiinga, as usual, converts 
a simile into a sy'mbol, and endeavours to enumeiate the pomts of similarity 
between the world and the deluge, the church and the aik It is only upon 
ibis erroneous supposition that such passages as Ps. cxxiv. 4, 5, can be re- 
garded as illustrative parallels Such minute coincidences any reader is at 
hberty to search out foi himself, but the text mentions only one point of 
comparison between the two eyents, namely, that neithei can occur again. 
The Piophet does not say that God s displeasure with the chmch is a flood 
w’hich shall neyer be repeated, but that it shall never be repeated any mou 
than the flood. When our Lord says it is easier for a camel to go thiougb 
the ey^e of a needle than a rich man to enter into heaven, no one thinks of 
running a compaiison between the rich man and the camel, or inquiring what 
the hump or the double stomach signifies, because the text suggests not a 
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general analog}’ between the rich man and tbe camel, but a specific one con- 
fined to one paiticular In tlie case befoio ns, tliat paiticulai, as we bavo 
seen alieadv, is tlie coitainty that neither of the things compaied can eYcr 
be repeated, Th’s certainly does not arise, as Ewald seems to think, fiom 
any natuial necessit}, oi nnnersal law foi bidding such oxpmgatoiyi evolu- 
tions to occur moie than once, but, as the text oxpicssly tolls us, fiom the 
oath and covenant of God. — Instead of one oi two manusciipts have 

all in one void, meaning as the days of Noah, and Kimchi speaks of 
this division as exisiing in some ancient codices of his day. This reading 
likewise appeals in all the ancient v’cisions but the Septuagint, and is p^e- 
fened by Lowth (as in the daijs oj Xoah) It is also a lemaikable coinci- 
dence that this c\piession occuis twice in the New Testament (Mat xxiv 37, 
1 Pet 111 20), but not in lefeicnce to this place Oi to the compaiison hero 
instituted All the latest w liters seem to bo in favour of adhoiiiig to the 
common text, which is probably the only sale conclusion, although some of 
the loasons which have hoen assigned aie not of much weight. Hcndeison, 
foi instance, says that “ the conjunction could not have been omitted,” 
yet supposes two ellipses of the preposition ^ in this one sentence, and in 
this one clause of it, Anotbci argument which some mge, namely, that 
the woids aio repeated aiteiwaids, may be employed as well on 

one side as tbe othci Poi it might be said, with some plausibility at 
least, that such a lopetition, not foi the sake ot paiallelism, hut in the same 
part of the sentence, is unusual, and also that the piesonco of those two 
woids after wards may easily have led to an eiioi ol tiansciiption The 
tiue ground foi adheiing to the common text is the tiadifcionai authority of 
almost every codex m existence, confiimed by that of the oldest version, 
and by its yielding a perfectly good sense — There is no need of suppljmg 
any pieposition before uateis, as Gesenius does {me hey den IVimein 
Is oak's) ; since the moaning is that tins is the same thing as the flood, or 
just such anothei ease, in what lospect is afteivvaids explained The 
closest copy of the oiiginal is Ew aid’s Xoah's JFa^se? ist mu dies. The 
pluial uateJs is connected with the pronoun m tbe smgulai, simply because 
it IS used only in the pluial The pronoun this is explamed by Jaichi to 
mean this oath, by Kimchi this captivity, by Khobcl this effusion of my 
luath, &c The best construction is to take it m the widoot sense, as 
moaning this case, this off an, or the like Hondeweik appears to he alone 
m supplying the futuio tense of the verb {this shall he) instead of the pre- 
sent (this On the piivativ’6 use of the preposition p, see chap, v 6, 
vdii. 11, whcie it has respect to negative commands oi prohibitions To 
me docs not simply mean in my view oi opinion, but expresses similaiity 
of obligation , the oath was as binding m the one case as the other — Yit- 
ringa and Lowth make a particle of time, ivhen I siiaie Gesemus and 
the other modem wntois take it as a particle of comparison, coiiospondmg 
to p just as the full cxpiession does m chap xiv. 21, and as 
itself does in Jci xxsiii 22 Hondc’wcik undei stands it strictly as a rela- 
tive, oJ which I siiaiej in which P is not a parallel expression, but simply 
continues the diseoiuse The same construction of might he letamed 
without entirely destioving the antithesis, by lendeimg the former ahat* As 
if he had said, what I sware then, that I swear now,” but the exact cono- 
spondonce of the terms is impaired by changmg that to so It is a matter 
of indiffeicuce whether the second verb be i endci cd JAave sworn or J 
sweai , since even m the former case it means I have now swonii as dis- 
tinguished from the foimei swearing which ho hadjuct mentioned, — Behuke 
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must licio be taken in tbo stioiig and pregnant scuse it lias m chaps. 
XMi 13, 1 2, li 20, and voiy goneially throughout the Old Testament, as 
signifying not a meioly verbal but a piactical lebiike Tlioie is no need, 
ho^e^ei, of depaitmg liom the liteial liansiation with Gcsenius, who tian- 
slates it cu7se, and Hitzig, who tianslates li punish Umbieit has tJuealen, 
which IS ncaioi to the strict sense, but excludes the actual indie. tioin which 
IS a nocossaiy pait of the idea — That this is not a geneial piomise of 
security, is plain fiom the fact that the chuich has always beou subjected 
to Mcissitudos i'ud iluctuations hToi is theie any peiiod in hu hi^toij to 
which it can be piopcily applied m a sj'ecihc sense, except the change of 
dispensations, which w^as made once loi all, and can no\tr be lopeated. 
That the chuich shall novel be again bi ought undei the rostiictive mstitu- 
tions of the ceicmonial law', is neithei a matter of couise noi a matter of 
mdideiencG, hut a gloi'ous piomise altogethei woithv of the solemn oath 
hy which it is attested heie 

10 Tor tho hioutdruu shall nioic and the hills shall shaht , lut nuj favour 

pom Jiall noi moic^ a>id my coienani of peace shuIl not Aialcj saith thj 
pitiei, Jehoiah Yitiinga’s ohsei\dtion, that iiio fiitiiies in the lii&t clause 
must not bo so iianslated, because this would imply that hills and moan- 
tains might be moved, ’ivheieas they aie heic lepiesentcd as immo\eablo, 
afibids a cuiious iliustiation of the tendency amoiig mtoip^eteis to substi- 
tute w^hat they w’ould have said, foi what the wuiioi has said If the lirsi 
clause does not litoially moan that the mountains and the hills shall mo\e, 
that idea conrot be e^p^essod m Hebiew This is indeed the customaiy 
method of ovpiOssing -ucli compaiisons (See aho'^o, on chap xl 8, and 
xlix. 15 ) The moaning is not that God’s piomise is as stable as the 
mountains, but that it is moie so, they shall be lemoved, but it shall 
stand for ever Theie is no need, theiefoxe, of translating the verb let 
them shake or they may shake, as some of the latest wiiters do Still more 
giatuitous IS the piesent form given to the veils by Gesenius, as if they 
expressed a thing of constant oecmicnce Even Yitimga is compelled to 
admit that the mountains and hills in thiS place aie not symbols of states 
and empires, but natuial emblems of stability (See Deut xxxiii 15; Ps. 
Ixv. 7, cxx\. 1, 2 ) — Gesenius supposes an allusion m covenant oj peace to 
the covenant with Noah (Gen ix 8, 11) The phrase denotes a covenant, 
z c a clivine piomise or engagement, seeming the enjovment of peace, 
both in the stmt sense, and m the wude one of piospeiity or happiness. 
(Compaie v 13, chap liii 5, Ezek xxxiv. 25, xxxvii 20 ) The suffix, as 
m many othei cases, qaahfios the whole phiase, not the la&i w'oid meiely. 
The covenant of mif peace does not give the soube so fully as my covenant of 
peace, i e my peace-gning coxonant, oi as llusenmullei phiases it, mcnm 
paci/itum fccdus —The paiticiple m is constiued as a noun, and the 

whole phiase means thy pitiei The foice of the expiession is impaired 
by the ciicumlocution of the common veision, the Loid that hath meicy on 
thee, still more by Lowth s diluted paraphiase, Jehovah nlio leaielli touaid 
thee the most tendei affection 

11 Wt etched, stunn-tossed, com foitless f Behold I am layuuj (px about 
to lay) thy stones in antimony, and I will found thee xqmi sapphue^. The 
past afflictions of God’s people aie contrasted with the gloiy which awaits 
them, and which is heie lepiosented by the image of a city built of piecious 
stones, and cemented with the substance used by oiiental women m the 
staining of their eyelids (^2 Kings ix 30, Jei, iv. 30 ) This eye-pamt, 
made of stibium or antimony, may be joined with sapphiies as a costly 
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substance, coxnuionlY a^jpliod bo a luoio delicate use , oi tbcie mny be 
allusion, as Hitzig thniks, to the likeness bet » eon stones thus set and 
painted eyes , cither of which suppositions is moie piobable than that of 
Hendeifaon, viz that the idea meant to be conveyed is simply that of beauty 
m geiieial, for vhieh a thousand moie appropuate cx^nessions might have 
been employed The stones meant aic not coriiei oi foundation-stones, but 
all those used in building There is someihing S’ngulai, though notpei- 
haps significant, m the application to these stones of a veib elsewheie used 
only in icfexenco to auimals ICnohel gia^ely obseives that this veise can 
baldly be consideiod as cxpiossing a leal expectation of the Piophet, as if 
it were a liteial dosciiption of a citv built with gems instead of hewn stones, 
and stibium instead of moitai lumchi indeed thinks it possible that all 
this ma^ bo verified hcieaftei in the liieial Jexiisalem Abaibenel moie 
leasonably looks for its fulfilment in a figuiative oi spnitual sense Those 
wiitois who msist upon apph mg the hist \eis8 of this chaptei to the city as 
a city, although not paiticu Lilly nimed theio, aie compelled to undoi stand 
the one hofoic us of the people, not^vithstanding the minuteness and pre- 
cision of the rcfeiences to a citv If the city, as such, is not meant when 
stones and cement, gates and Avails, aie mentioned, how much less when 
•none of these paiticulais aiipeai, but eveij thing suggests a diffeient sub- 
ject — TlW IS lendeied by Jeiome ju'i oidincm, and in the Septuagmt 
&vdpcc/.cci as if it weio a land of piecioiis stone, as it appears to be in 1 Chi on. 
XXIX 2 But the modem leiicogiapheis identify it with the Gieek (pMog 
and the Latin Jitaib, i e face or eye-paint, and even in Chiomcles it may 
mean nothing moie than ornamental stones. Ludolf supposes the clause 
to mean that the stones should be powdeied with antimonj’ Luzzatto hke- 
vise assumes a hypiillage, and explains will lav thy stones m stibium” 
to mean I will lay it on them Hendei son’s \eision of [tossed) is 
insufiiciont, as both etjmologv and usage leqmie a lefeience to stoim or 
tempest Ivimchi and Saadias apply it specifitalJv to the exile, Jaichi to 
the stoims of soiiow in general Eosenmullei explains it as a passive pai- 
ticiple put foi Gesenms as the usual Kai paiticiple of It is 

agreed that npilJ m the contiJ*ctecl Pual paiticiple for HpnJD, hke noni m 
Hos. 1 ’vi 8 — Mauiei notes this as an example of the peculiai sense in 
which this wiitcr used the ■\eib DHi (Compaio chaps xlix 13, li 8, 12, 
hi. 9) Knobel lestiicts the fiist clause to the siege of Jeiusalem, espe- 
cially by Nebuchadnezzar ’ Ewald, veiy unneeessaiily, pioposos to amend 
the text by leadmg in the last clause tJii/ foinidatwiis If this be 

the specific sense intended, which is doubtful, it is sufiiciently conveyed 
already by the common leacling 

12. And I mil make ihij hattlemenfs (or pinnacles) 7uhy^ and thy qates to 
{he) spruhlinq qetm, and all thy hoidei to {be) stones of pleasme (or dehqlii) 
The sjilendid image of the preceding veise is heie continued and completed. 
The piecise kinds of gems bore meant aie not of much impoitance The 
essential idea, as appeals fiom the etjmology of the names, is that of 
spaikling biilliancy The exact meaning of v as unknown oven in 
Jeiome’s time Aqinla and Theodotion letam the Hebiew wwd, in which 
thoj aie follov\ed by Ooceeius is expLimed by Aben Ezia and 

Kimchi to mean windows, or olhei apeiiuies admitting the light of the 
sun. But the modem wniteis geneially make it a poetical desciiption of 
the battlements and spues of a city — The Septuagmt and Yulgate explain 
">22^ as denoting caivod oi sculptuied stones, but its obvious con- 
nection with the veib nifg favours the modern explanation, sparkling gems^ 
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— The last phrase is a more generic term, including all the others, and 
equivalent to our expiession, precious stones So, too, 7)2^ ma;^ he collec- 
tive, and denote the whole congeiios of buildings oi their parts, although 
inteipietois are more inclined to make it mean the outer wall of a foitified 
city, which IS desciibed as built of the same costly mateiials But G-ese- 
nius thinks it possible that there may be allusion to 1 Kings v 27, and 
that the clause may repiesent the giound: within the limits of the city as 
strewn ^ith piecious stones instead oi pebbles — The same inteipiutei 
regal ds the ^ in the last clause as a sign of the accusative, but Ehmchi 
explains ^ as meaning, ‘‘ I wull change into oi lender Hitzig thinks 
it would have been ^^bequeme)” and Knobel passendet if the wiitei, 
instead of saying that their gates should be turned piecious stones, 
had said they should be made of them — ^Vitiinga of couise puts a specific 
sense on every pait of the desciiption, understanding bv the 112) of the 
piecoding veise the doctime of Chiist’s blood, by the gates the Ksynods of 
the chuich, by the battlements its advocates and champions, d-e. Lowth, 
with bettei taste and judgment, says that “ these seem to be general images 
to expiess beauty, magnificence, puiity, strength, and solidity, agioeably 
to the ideas of the Eastern nations, and to have never been intended to be 
stiictly scrutinised oi minutely and paiticulaily explained, as if they had 
each of them some pieciso moial oi spiiitual mcanmg ” 

13 And all thy clukhen disciqjles of Jehovah^ and great (oi plentiful) 
the peace of thy clnld'ten Ewald makes the sentence simply descriptive, 
by supplying a)e in the piesent tense Most othui wiiteis supply shall 
he, and thus make it a prediction or a piomise. ^hen used as a 

distinctive toim, means som, but it is constantly employed wheie we say 
child} en — The common \oision, taught oj God, which Lowth changes 
into taught hg God, though not erroneous, is inadequate; smee *71015 ig not 
a participle, but a noun, used elsewhere to denote a pupil, follower, or dis- 
ciple (See chap, viii 16 ) The pronuse is not one of occasional instruction, 
but of permanent connection with Jehovah as his followeis, and partakers of 
his constant teaching That the words are applicable to the highest teaching 
of which any rational being is susceptible, to wit, that of the Holy Spint 
makmg known the Father and the Son, we have our Saviour’s own authonty 
for stating. (See John vi. 44, and compare Matt xxiii 8, Heb. viii, 11, 
1 John 11 . 27 ) Paul, too, describes behevers as ^iobihoLAroi in i elation to 
the duties of their calling (1 Thess iv 9). Similai promises under the 
Old Testament are given m Jer, xxxi. 34 and elsewhere Gesenius restricts 
the words to the promise of prophetic mspiration, the want of which is 
lamented in Lam ii. 9, Ps Ixxiv 9, and the lenewal of it promised m Joel 
in. 1. But this restriction is regarded as unauthorized even by Maurer. 
As in chap xliii. 9, all the gifts of the Spirit are included The conse- 
quence of this blessed privilege is peace, no doubt in the widest sense of 
spmtual welfare and prosperity. (John xiv. 27 , Philip, iv 7 ) Knobel 
restricts the promise to the people of Jerusalem, and Hendewerk declares 
that it was broken in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, To prevent the 
tautological recurrence of T’i?? Kopp® reads in the first clause, and 
Doderlem in the second, while J. P. Michaehs, for a different reason, 
makes the change in both. Kocher and Kosenmuller cite examples of such 
repetition from chaps, xvi. 7, Iv. 4, and Iv. 10, together with Yugil’s famous 
Ime, Amhoflorentes etatibus, Ai cades ambo Such precedents were surely 
not required to justify a bold but beautiful expression horn the charges 
brought against it by pedantic rhetoncians. — Umbreit supposes that this 
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vcise contains an explanation of the stiiking in the one befoie it. 

Hitzig compares the fiist cianso with the conesponcling pait of chap k. 21, 
and thy people all of them aie 'iigheous, which iJca is expicssod heie in the 
next Yoise. 

14 In mihtcomness shaJt thou he estalhbJied he fat fiom oppt ebsion, for 
ihoii bJirdt not fear^ and from destruction ^ for it iJiall not come near to thee 
An additional piomise of complete seciiuiy, made moie emphatic hy its 
lepetition in a vaiiety of foims By n<fliieousnts^, J H Michaelis midci- 
stands the iighteonsness oi faithfulness of God, sccuiing the pcxfoimance 
of his pi onuses, Vitimga, the justice of the go\cinmcnt itsoif, Bobon- 
miillei and the othci modem miteis, the piactico of iightcuusncss among 
the people The fiist, howe^ci, compiehends the othci as its necessaiy 
consequence'?, public and piivato vjitue being ahva^s lepmsentod m Scup- 
tuie as the fmit of dnine inHuonce (Coinpaie chaps i 27, ix G, xi 5, 
XM 5 ) — The modem giammaiians accpiiesce in Abcn E?aa’s explanation 
of as a Hithpael form like chap In 5 — Of the next clause 

theie aie seveial inteipietations The 8cptuagmt, Pcshito, and Vulgate, 
undei stand it as a naming oi dissuasion fiom the piactici ot oppie^smn 
But this does not agiee with the context, Yhich is CMclcntly meant to be 
consolatoiy and encouiaging Still moie unnatuial is the opinion of 
“ Cocceius, that ptiY heio means siniitual lobbcij, such as lohbing God of 
his gloiy, the soul of its salvation, Ac Ac Jciomo aihitiarily icndeis it 
calumniam The explanation which has been most goncially acquiesced in, 
IS the one pioposed by Kimchi, who takes P^’V in a passiVo sense, i e as 
moaning the oxpeueiico of oppioss’on, and supposes the impeiative to lo- 
piesent the future, oi a promise to ho clothed in the foim of a command . 
‘‘ Bo far fiom oppression, % e. thou shalt be far fiom it ” Examples of 
this idiom are supposed to occui m Gen xlii 18, Bout, xxxii 50, Piov. 
XX 18 But as this makes it necessaiy to give '*3 the sense of yea with 
Lowth, or of therefore with Vitiinga, Gesenius and the latei wiiteis choose 
to adhcie to the stiict sense of the impeiative, and gi\e pL*Y m this one 
place the meaning of anxiety, distiess, which they suppose to bo tho sense 
of m chap xxxxin 14. The giound of this giatmious assumption is 
the paiallel expression consternation, feai, which seems to leqinie in 
this place an analogous affection of the mind It will he found, however, 
on investigation, that theie aie seveial instances m which nririD cannot pos- 
sibly mean y Ps kxxix 41, Piov x 14, xiii 3,xvm 7), while 

m every place wheie it occuis, peihaps excepting Jei xhiii 39, tho other 
sense destruction is entiiely appiopiiate. On tho soundest pimciplos of 
lexicogiaphy, this meaning is entitled to the piefcicnco, and, if adopted 
heie, foims an accuuite parallelsim to in the sense which it unifoimly 
has elsewhere {e g in chaps xxx 12, and lix. 13), tiz oppiession or 
violent injustice That the othei teim is stiongei, only adds to tho oxjues- 
sion the advantage of a climax. There is no need, howevci, of cxplaimug 
tho impeiatm as a futuie, like the oldoi wiiters, or of taking m any but 
its usual and proper sense. Be far from ojrpresbion is not a promibc of 
exemption fiom it, for that follows in the next clause, which tho modern 
inteipieteis coiiectly understand as meaning, thou hast no canso to fear. 
The other woids aie well explained by Knobel as iclatmg to tho feelings of 
the peison here addiessed. Be far fiom oppiession, i e. fai fiom appre- 
hending it The whole may then be paiaphiascd as follows When onco 
established by tho oxcreiso of righteousness on my pait and your own, you 
may put far off all diead of oppression, for you have no cause to fear it, and 
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of dosiiuctioD, foi it shall not come nigh you. With the promise of this 
clause, compaie chaps xxiii 16, and Kii *'12 ^Knohel andHendewerk aro 
actually able to poisuade thomsolvcs that this veise contains a specific pro- 
mise that Jerusalem should ncTer be succossfully besieged again. The 
tiuth of the piomise, in its true sense, is vindicated by the tact that it 
1 elates to the comse of the new dispensation as a whole, -v^ith special 
reference to its final consummation 

^15 LOf they bliall yathei ^ they shall gathe),noL at my sign (or supiaT), 
Who has rjatheieil against thee^ He shall fall away to thee. The promise 
of the preceding ^eise is here so modified as to piovide for eveiy possible 
contingency If enemies should be assembled, it will not be by divmo com- 
mand (compaie chap x 5, xlvii 6), and they shall end by commg over to 
the side of those whom they assail. This, on the whole, appears to be the 
meaning, although eveiy expiession has received a difieicnt explanation. 
G-esonms gives jn the sense of if, as m Chaldee, and notes it as a pioof of 
later date, to wdiich it may bo answered, first, that his own examples 
include some in the oldest books, e g Exod mii 22, then, that the as- 
sumption of this meaning in the piescnt case is w^holly giatuilous , and 
lastly, that it is a dubious question wheihei anv such usage of the word 
exists at all Cocceius follow^s Jarchi in giving the sense oijeai, which 
it sometimes has, e g m Bent i 17, and Pb xxii 24 The Suptiiagmt 
and Taigum give it the still more fiequenc sense of “ sojouining, dwelling 
as a sti angel and apply the clause to pioselj tes In like manner Goussot° 
followed by Eosenmiillei , understands the words to moan, that no one w^ho 
sojomns with Israel shall remain a sti anger to the tiuo religion Tiemol- 
hus midces it mean contend,” and Ewald, “ stir up bitterness,” both 
appaiently resorting to the cognate as a source of illustration Most 
intoipieteis agiee wuth I^amchi in giving ‘IIJ the same sense here as in Ps. 
Ivi 7, lix 4, on which places see Hongstenbeig’s Commentary. — Theie is 
also a difieience as to the construction Luther makes the whole verse one 
inteiiogation. Gesenius, as we have alioady seen, makes the first clause 
conditional Others translate it as a concession, ‘‘ let them gather ” But 
the simplest and most natural consti action is to translate as a 
future proper They shall indeed (or no doubt) gather. The promise 
is not that they should never be assailed, hut that they should never bo 
conquered. — The Taignm explains to mean in the end, but most 
mteipieteis understand it as a simple negative. (See above on chap, 
hi 4 ) IS legal dod by Gesemus as another proof of later 

date, the proposition being confounded with the objective particle. 
But hero, again, examples of the same analogy are found as caily as 
Lev. XV 18, 24, and Josh, xxiii 15. It is not the occasional occur- 
rence of this foim, hut its habitual use, that marks the latei writers, as 
is w^oll observed by Haveimck, who explains the case before us as an effect 
of the pause accent, while m the one below (chap lix. 21) he mamtains 
that IS the noun meaning sign (Emieitung, i pp 198, 222) , which 
last explanation is still moie applicable heie, not hj mg sign ox signal being 
not only perfectly m keeping with the usage of the same figure elsewheie, 
but yieldmg substantially the same sense which the word has accoidmg to 
the common explanation, namely, not by my authority, or, not at my 
command (Compare Hosea vii 14.) Hitzig throws these words 
(^ni!5<D D£)i4) into a parenthesis, “ which is not from me,” and Ewald gives 
them the force of a pioviso, ** only not fiiom me,” i,e no attack shall he 
successful, provided it is made without my authority. The same writer 
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takes m its usual sense as an mteirogative pronoun, while Gesenius and 
others make it mean whoever, (See above on chap 1 10 ) Yitringa and 
the Enghsh Version sepal ate from the following veih, and take the 

latter absolutely, ‘‘ he shall fall,” ^ e peiish. ICnobel obtains the same 
sense without a violation of the accents, by supposing ^5? to be synony- 
mous with “ he shall fall lofoie thee ’ But the formei pbiase is 

deteimined by a settled usage to denote the act of falling away, oi deseiting 
to an enemy (See 1 Chi on. xii 19, 20 , 2 Chi on. xv 9 , Jor, xxi 9.) 
In one case (1 Sam xxix 3}, the same idea seems to be expiessed by the 
veib when absolutely used This explanation of the last woids is as old 
as the Septuagmt {s^I d /.ara(pij^ov^at) and Vulgate {adjuvgetm till) 

16 Lo^ I liaie o eatcil the unith, lloiving into the f] e of coal^ and hinging 
out (I weapon foi his luoil , and I hate oeated the wabtc) to destioy The 
geneial meaning evidently is, that God can ceitamly ledeein his pledge, 
because all instiuments and agents aie ahke at his disposal and under his 
contiol He is not only the makei of the w’capons of w^ar, but the maker 
of then makei, as well as of the wariioi who wields them — The pionoun 
m both clauses is emphatic It is I (and not anothci) who cioatcd them. 
— ^The common veision of the second member, that hloiveih the coals %ii the 
file, is inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing and accentuation, which 
lequire DHS to be constiued m legmine, as moaning a coal floe, m 
opposition to an oidinaiy fiie of wood The same pieposition is elsewheie 
used as a connective between this vcib and the object blown upon or at 
(Ezek xxxvii, 9), and m one othei place at least m lefeience to the same act 
of blowing into fire (Ezek xxii 21), an exact desciiption of the piocess 
even at the piesent day A similar ghmpse into the ancient forge oi smithy 
has alicady been afforded in the scornful attack upon the worshippois of 
idols, chap xli 6 — Bnncfing out does not mean bunging out of his woik- 
shop 01 his hands, as Kaobel explains it, but bunging into shape or into 
being, precisely as w^e say biingmg foith, pioducmg, although commonly 
in lefcience to animal oi vegetable life Peihaps, howoior, it would bo 
still bettei to explain it as meaning out of the file, in which case theio w^ould 
be a fine antithesis between blowing into it, and bunging the wi ought u’on 

out of it. — may denote any instrument, but heie demos fiom the con- 
nection the specific sense of weapon (See above, on chap. In 11 ) The 
next phrase has been vaiiously understood Intorpieters arc much divided 
as to the antecedent of the suffix pionoun Some of the older wu iters un- 
derstand it as applying to the instiumont itself, hinginrj forth a weapon for 
its ivoil, i e fitted for the woik of destiuction. Othei s suppose it to lofer 
by prolepsis to the wanioi oi destioyei who is mentioned in the last clause, 
h%ngmg forth a weapon for his woih or use A still gi eater number under- 
stand it as lefeiimg to the smith or aimouier himself. Besides the modern 
English veisions, which aie either unmeanmg or inaccmate, — accoidtng to 
his woih (Lowth), hy hts hhoui (Noyes), as the result of las noth (Barnes), 
— this class mcindes the ingenious constiuction of the words hy Ewald, 
hinging fo'itJi a weapon as Im oton woih, whereas I made the deadly weapon 
foi destiuction, Accoiding to this mtoipretation, the desboyei is a 

poetical desciiption of the weapon befoie mentioned , wheicas most inter- 
preters apply it to the warnor who wields it, as if he had said, I make the 
weapon of destruction, and I also make the waster io dcsiioy with it Both 
these hypotheses agiee m making the destruction mentioned to he that of 
enemies m battle, one asciibmg it directly to the weapon, and the other to 
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the combatant. But Gesenius follows Jarchi and Kimcbi in supposing tho 
destiuction heie meant to be that of the insti aments themselves, as if he 
had said, I cieate the weapons of war, and I also create the destroyer to 
destioy them Gesenius seems to think that this construction is lequired 
by the lepetition of as clearly indicating an antithesis , but this is 
eijually secured by Ewald’s veision, and even in the common and more 
natural construction, the repeated pronoun has its propei emphasis. “ It 
is I that cieate the smith who makes the mstruments, and it is also I that 
cieate the destioy ei who employs them ” 

17. Eveiy weapon (that) shall be Jorrned against tliee shall not ptospe?, and 
every tongue (that) shall use with thee in judgment thou shalt condemn This 
IS the hentaije of the servants oj Jehoiak, and then 7 ighteousness Jiomme, saitk 
Jehoiali The common veision of the fiist clause expresses the same thought 
in the English idiom, no weapon that is formed against thee shall piospet^ a form 
of speech which does not exist m Hebiew, and can only be supplied by com- 
bining negative and universal teims The expression, though ambiguous, is 
determmed by the context. It cannot mean that only some of the weapons 
formed should take effect, — which might be the meaning of the phiase in 
English, — because in the affiimative clause which follows, and which must 
be CO" extensive in its meaning, theie is no such ambiguity, it bemg said 
expiessly that eveiy tongue shall be condemned Anothei diffeience of 
idiom heie exemplified has reference to the ellipsis of the relative pionoun, 
which in English is familiaily omitted when it is the object of the verb, but 
never when its subject. Eieiy weapon they form would be peifectly mtel- 
ligible , but eveiy weapon is Jorrned (for which is formed) would convey a 
wrong idea — Shall not pi osper, i e shall not take effect or accomplish its 
design Vitiinga needlessly supposes a litotes or meiosis, as if the words 
meant that the weapon should itself be destioyed, but this is not expressed, 
e^en if it is implied, which may be questioned, — To use or stand in judg- 
ment, literally foi or with lespect to judgment , is to appear befoie a judgment- 
seat, to involve the decision of a judge. With thee may either denote 
simply simultaneous action, that of standing up together, or it may have 
the stronger sense against thee, as it seems to have above in ver 15, and as 
it has in our expressions to jight with or to go to law with. The tongue is 
here personified, or used to lepresent the party litigant, whose only weapon 
IS his speech. Lowth translates thou shalt obtain thy cause, which 

IS the true sense, but requires the msertion of against befoie evety tongue^ 
which in Hebrew is governed directly by the verb For the judicial 
or foiensic usage of this verb, see above, on chap. 1. 9 — ^Hitzig explains 
what IS here said of litigation as a mere figuie for war, which is 
liteially desciibed in the foiegoing clause ; and Knohel cites a case 
(1 Sam XIV. 47) m which the verb is applied to conquest It is 

also easy to deduce the one sense from the other, by assuming as the 
intei mediate link the idea, not confined to ancient nations, that success in 
arms is a ciiterion of light and wiong, the verv piinciple on which the wager 
of battle, and the ordeal of the duel rested. But in this case it is far more 
satisfactory and natmal, mstead of makmg one clause figurative and the other 
liteial, to understand both eithei liteially or figuratively as a comprehen- 
sive description of all controversy oi contention Eamchi supposes these 
two clauses to reduce all opposition and hostility to that of word and that 
of deed ; but there may also be allusion to the obvious distmction between 
warfaie m its mihtaiy and its civil foims, or between what is properly 

VOL. II. X 
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called war and Ltigation. In all tiiefje -vaiied forms of strife it is piodicted 
that the church shall be vietoiious (Compare Eom viii 37, and 2 Cor. 
n 14 ) And this secmity is represented as hei heritage or lawful posses- 
sion and as her right, i e, what is due to her from God, as the judge of 
tho whole earth w’ho must do right Lowih and Ewald understand it to 
mean justification ‘‘ this security shall piove that God acquits or justifies 
me from the charges brought against me by my enemies.” Vitimga gi'ves 
the Hebrew woid the simple sense jus, or that to which the party is 
entitled The diluted sense of hlessing or piospenty, which some of tho 
later waiters prefer oven here, no longer needs a refutation. The English 
Vcision makes this last an iiidependent clause, time ngliteousness %s of me, 
but this is wholly iinnecobsaiy, and affords a less appiopiiate sense than the 
construction aboye giyen, -which is the one now commonly adopted — 
Accor dmg to Ewald, this yeise is an explanation of the promise at the close 
of chap liii. Hendewmk goes further, and identifies the heritage of this 
verse with the division of the spoil m that, and the collecti\e seivants here 
named with the individual seivant mentioned there Knobel is still more 
explicit, and asserts that the Prophet, ha\ung been disappointed m his 
hope that all Israel would return from exile, now discards tho use of the 
word servant, and confines himself to that of the plural Tho only colour 
for this singular asseition is the fact, no doubt remaikable, that we read 
no more of the Seivant of Jehovah” who has been so often introduced 
before, but often of his “ servants ” It mav no doubt be said in explana- 
tion of this fact, that the Prophet has completed his description of that 
august person under his various characters and aspects, but has still much 
to say of his followers or servants. But a full explanation is afforded only 
by the hypothesis assumed throughout this exposition, that the Seivant of 
Jehovah is a name applied both to tho Body and the Head, sometimes to 
both m union, and sometimes, as m chap liii to one exclusively , from which 
it naturally follows that as soon as he has reached tho final exaltation of 
Messiah, and vithdiavm him from our mow, the Prophet thenceforth 
ceases to personify his members, and applies to them the ordinary plural 
designation of “ Jehovah’s servants ” 


CHAPTEE LY. 

'By the removal of the old restrictions, the church is, for the first time, 
open to the whole world, as a source or medium of the richest spiritual 
blessings, vei. 1. It is only here that real nourishment can be obtained, 
ver. 2 Life is made sxuo by an oath and covenant, vei 3 The Messiah 
IS a witness of the truth and a commander of the nations, ver. 4. As such 
he will be recognised by many nations who before loiew nothing of the 
true religion, ver 5 These are now addressed directly, and exhorted to 
embrace the offered opportunity, ver. 6 To this there is every encour- 
agement afforded in the divine mercy, ver, 7. The infinite disparity 
between God and man should have the same effect, instead of hindering 
it, vers. 8, 9, The commands and promises of God must be fulfilled, 
vers 10, 11 Nothing, therefore, can prevent a glorious change in the 
condition of the world under the dispensation of the Spirit, ver, 12. This 
blessed renovation, being dueetly promotive of God’s glory, shall endure 
for ever, vei 18. 

1, Ho, every tlmsty one, come ye to the xcateis ; and he to whom there ts 
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iw money, come ije, hiiy {^fooyT) and eat , and come, buy, uUhout money and 
iinthout p7ice, tune and milL The piomises contamcd in the piecetlmg 
chapteis to the chinch, aie now followed by a geneial invitation to par- 
take of the blessings thus seemed Watei, milk, and vine, aie heie com- 
bined to express the ideas of lefreshment, nourishment, and cxhilaiation 
Undei these figuies aie included, as Calvin well obseives, all things essen- 
tial to the spiiitual life The Taigum icstiicts the tcims to intellectual 
supplies . “ whoeiei will loam, let him come and learn ” The same appli- 
cation IS made by Aben Ezia and Kimchi, and Yitiinga admits that the 
language is highly appiopiiate to the Gentiles who weie seeking after wis- 
dom (1 Coi 1 . 22) But the benefits heio offeied must of couise bear 
some pioportion to the moans by which thev weie seemed, \iz the atoning 
death of the Messiah and the influences of his Spiiit. Among the earlier 
v liters, Giotius alone lestiiets the passage to the peiiod of the Babylonish 
exile. Even the Rabbms undei stand it as i elating to then piesent disper- 
sion Giotius’s fuithei limitation of the passage to the teachings of 
Jeiomiah, as a rich supply ofleied to the heathen, is of couist lojected by 
the modem Geimans, not so much hecaaso of its absuidity as on account 
of its recognismg Isaiah as the author. They adheie, howevei, to his 
Babjdoniaii thcoiy, and ta^k then powcis of inyention to explain the gene- 
ral teims of ihis giacious mviUtion m accoidance with it Thus Hende- 
wcik legaids the chaptei as an intimation to the exiles that they should 
be freed as soon as they weio Li ought into a propei state of mind, together 
with a piomise that when once lestoied they should obtain toi nothing m 
their own land what they could not even buy foi money m the land of 
then oppiossois In like mannei Knobcl undei stands the Piophet as 
declaiing the conditions upon which the exile was to cease, and pioniising 
to those who should leturn the enjoyment of unparalleled abundance m the 
Holy Land It is easy to perceive that this specific explanation of a 
passage m itself unlimited is far more easy than the unauthoiized exten- 
sion of one really specific, because m the foimei case theie is nothmg in 
the passage itself which can be urged against a limitation which is only 
false because it is gratmtous. The best lefutation is affoidod by the ease 
with which a thousand other hmitations, once assumed, might be brought 
into seeming agieement with the terms of the piediction If, foi example, 
some new eiitic, still more intrepid than his predecessois, should maintain 
that this book is of latei date than the Babylonian exile, haimg been 
written at the period of the Maccabees, or e^en m the days of Josephus, 
whatever difficulties might arise fiom definite allusions to anterior events 
in other places, it would requne but little ingenuity to reconcile the fore- 
gone conclusion with the general terms of such a prophecy as that hefoio 
us The hypothesis once granted, the details would all seem to follow 
of couise The impartial inter pi eter is therefore bound to resist all such 
unauthorised lestiiotions, and to give the Prophet^s words their full scope, 
as relating to the benefits which God proposed fiom the beginning to 
bestow upon the nations through the modiuna of his chuich. The mixed 
or half-way theory of Henderson, that this passage relates to the Babylon- 
ish exile and also to the leign of the Messiah, has all the inconveniences 
of both the others without the advantages of either. — Most of the modern 
waiters follow Jarchi m explammg 'in as a mere particle of invitation, 
which IS variously expressed by Luther {wohlan^), Gesenius (atif), Be 
Wette Qia f), &c. Maui'er insists, however, on the usual and siiict sense 
of the particle as expressing pity for the exiles {heUf alas »), not only heie 
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but in Zech ii. 10, 11 — is not pioperly a paiticiple {thintin(i), but a 
verbal adjective {atlnist oi tJmsty). Vitrmga btiangely makes it neutei 
{omne altliough the very natuie of the invitation points out peisons as 

the object of address, and although this is the only foim m which an address 
to peisons could have been e\piessed ; wheieas, if a distmction weie de- 
signed, the neutei vould, accoidmg to the Hebiew idiom, be lepiesented 
by the femmiiie* The combination of the singular {eieiy one) with the 
pluial veib [io?ne ye) may be either an idiomatic licence, or intended to 
evtend the call to eveiy individual — The refeieuce to the water of baptism, 
which some of the Fatheis found m this verse, is excluded by the fact that 
the water heie meant is not water for washing, but water to be drunk. — 
And /ic, after the univeisal expression eveiy one, does not add a new idea, 
but explains the one expiessed ahoadv, and is theiefore equivalent to eien 
he in English The same remaik applies to the and before the second come, 
which IS not mcorrectly rendeied yea come in the common version. — To 
tvhom iiieie is not money is the only equivalent in Hebrew to oui phrase nlio 
has no money. Instead of this generic term, Lowiih retains the oiigmal 
meaning ot the Hebiew word, siher, m which he is followed by Ewald and 
XJmbreit — is not to buy general, but to buy food, or still more 
specifically to buy giain or biead stuffs. It is heie absolutely used, as m 
Gen. xh 57, xlii 2, 5 Hendeison’s paraphrase (piocuie) is too indefinite, 
and not at all needed to remove the seeming incongiuity of bujung without 
money oi any other piice. This apparent conti auction was mtended by 
the writer to express m the strongest manner the gratuitous nature of the 
purchase. W me and milk aie combmed, either as necessities or luxuries, 
by Jacob in Gen xlix. 12 — The images of this ^eise aie essentially the 
same with those m chaps xii 3, xxv 6, Ixii 8, 9, ixv. 13 , John iv 14, 
vii 87 , Bev. xxii 17. — Sanctius, m order to connect this chapter wuth the 
one befoie it, supposes the idea to be that ot a feast proMded in the habita- 
tion which IS there described as having been enlarged Yitiinga thinks it 
better to call up the image of a market and a public fountain Neither of 
these conceptions w’ould spontaneously occur to any oidinaiy reader. 

2 Why loiU ye neigh money fon (that which is) not h ead, and your labour 
fo) (that which is) not to satiety ^ Hear hen, hearken unto me, and eat (that 
which is) good, and your soul shall enjoy itself rn fatness The giatmtous 
blessings offered by Messiah aie contrasted with the costly and unprofit- 
able labours of mankind to gam the same end m another way It was not 
that they refused food, nor even that they were unwilling to buy it ; but 
they mistook foi it that which was not nourishing In the first clause, theie 
IS reference to the primitive custom of weighing instead of counting money, 
from winch have arisen several of the most familiai denominations, such as 
the Hebiew shekel, the Greek talent, the French hvie, and tbe English 
pound The essential idea here is that of paying. Bread, as the staff of 
life, IS here and m many other cases put for food m general — Labour, as 
in chap. xlv. 14, means the product or result of laboui. It is well expressed 
by Umbieit (euer Ennuhetes). Ew aid’s translation {euei Enpaites) laXhev 
suggests the idea of that which is saved or hoarded, wheieas the writer 
seems to have in view the immediate expenditure of what is eained — The 
emphatic repetition of the veib to hear may be variously expressed in Eng- 
lish as denotmg to hear dihgentlj, attentively, by all means, oi to purpose , 
but the best tiansiation, because it may be considered as mcludmg all the 
rest, is that which copies most exactly the peculiar foim of the original. 
The old mode of doing this by joimng the participle with the finite \erb 
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{hecnkenmq ye shall hem ken) is at once less exact ami less expressive than 
the simple lepetition used by Ewald elsewhere, although heie he latioduces 
the word rathe> (vielmeJu hmi ) — The mention of the soul admits of two 
explanations. We may give the Hchiew woid its ficquent sense of appetite^ 
exactly as the appetite is said in common pai lance to be gratified, indulged, 
pampeied, mortified, &c This is a good sense in itself, but less in keep- 
ing with the rest of the desciiption than another which maybe obtained by 
supposing that the soul is mentioned for the purpose of shewing that the 
hungei and the food referred to aie not bodily but spiiitual. Most of the 

modem wiiteis explain as an impeiative used for the future accoidmg 
to a common Hebiew idiom. (See chap, xlv 22, and Gren xlii. 18.) But 

theie IS no need of depaiting fiom the stiict construction which makes 
a command The promise is not that if they heaikened they should eat, 
but that if they heaikened and ate they should be hap]3y — Good is emphatic, 
meamng that which is tmly good, m opposition to the no-head of the first 
clause, which Yitrmga and the later wiiteis take as a pecuhar compound 

phrase like (chap, x 15), and (chap xxxi 3). Fat^hj 

a figure common m all languages, is put foi }u7i7iess both of food and soil 
(See chap, v 1 , Ps. xxx\i 9, ixni. 6 , Job xxxxu 16 ) Theie is some- 
thing almost laughable in EosenmuUor’s saying that the oiientals are ex- 
tremely fond of gross food, when the fact is notoriously otheiwiso, and such 
a charge has often been alleged against the Geimans, either truly or falsely. 
Luther degrades ihe text itself by rendeiing it shall gwwfat. As a sample 
of the opposite extreme of false refinement, we may give Lowth’s paiaphrase, 
yow soul shall feast itself with the richest ilehcacics. — The application of the 
figures IS sell-evident upon the geneial hypothesis before assumed Aben 
Ezia and Kimchi, who suppose the blessmg offered to be pmely mtellectual, 
apply the first clause to foieign or exotic wisdom (>7r'73^ But the 

hardest task devolves on those who understand the passage as relating ex- 
clusively to the deliverance of Israel fi:om Babylon. In what sense could 
the exiles there be said to spend their money for what was not bread, and 
their labour for what did not satisfy ^ Ixoppe was brave enough to make 
it refer literally to the bad bread which the Jews weie compelled to eat in 
Babylonia. Hitzig only ventures to make this a pait of the calamity 
desenbed, which he explains, with G-esemus, as consisting in the slavery 
to which they weie subjected, not as fcributaiies merely, but as labourers 
without rewaid. (Compare Josh, ix 27 , 1 Ixmgs ix. 21 ) Maurer refers 
the clause to the expensive woiship of idols, from whom no favours weie 
obtained m lecompence (See chap. xlvi. 6, 7 ) Khobel sees merely a 
strong contrast between Babylon, where the Jew^s spent much without en- 
joyment or advantage, and the Holy Land, wheie they should enjoy much 
and spend nothing The last he might consistently regaid as a mere 
visionary expectation , but the only pi oof which he adduces ol the fact first 
mentioned is the reference to Israel’s oppression in chap. xiv. 3, xivii. 6, 
h 14, A comparison of these interpretations with the tiue one will shew 
how much is gamed by the assumption of the Babylonian theory, and how 
strong the motive must be '^hich induces men of mgenuity and learning to 
adopt it in spite of the embariassments with which it is encumbeied. 

8. Incline you) ear and come unto me^ hear and your soul shall live (or 
let It Uve, and I will make mth you an eveilastauj covenant, ihe sme mercies 
of David. This is obviously a repetition of the same offer m another 
form , which shews that the two preceding verses cannot have respect to 
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liteial food oi bodily subsistence Heie again, the use of the woid soul 
necessarily suggests tho thought of spiiitual life, and this sense is admitted 
here by Ivimchi and Abaibenel Neither of the animal life, nor of the ap- 
petite, could it bo said that it should li\e The abbrcMated foim '»nn may 
either gi\e tho fatuic an impeiative sense, or be taken as a poetical substitute 
for the full ioim of the fiituic proper The legulai constiuction of HIS 
is With That ^Mth according to Yitrmga, simply means a promise, 
accoidiiig to Gescnius, an engagement on the pait ot a supeiioi,* (See 
chap 1x1 8, Josh i\ 15, x\iv 25) Theie is no need of assuming a 
zeugma m the last clause, with Gesenius, or supposing HID to include the 
idea of bGsto\nng, with Ixnobel; since the mt’jcies of David aie not diiectly 
governed by thatveib, but simply added as an explanation of the evedasUng 
covenant As if he had said, I wiU make with you an cvcilastmg covenant, 
which shall be the same with the meicios of David. Of tins phiase, which 
is also used by Solomon (2 Chion. \i 42), theie aie thiee inteipietations. 
The labbms and Giotms undei stand it to mean favouis, like those which 
weie enjoyed by David Cocceius legaids David as a name of the Mes- 
siah, as in Ezek xxxiv 23, 24, to which he adds Hos iii 5, but this 
may be undei stood, with Hitzig, as meiely mcanmg David's house or 
family. The thiid explanation, and the one most commonly adopted, is, 
that tho mercies of David means the meieies piomised to him, with parti- 
culai refeience to 2 Sam. vii, 8-16 (Compaie 1 Chion. xvii 11, 12, and 
Ps. ixxxix. 3. 4 ) As the mam theme of this piomise was a peipetual 
succession on the throne of David, it was fulhlled in Chiist, to whom it is 
applied m Acts xiii 34 (Compaie Isa. ix 6, and Luke i 32, 33 ) The 
Gieek woid to there used is boiiowed fiom the Septuagmt Yeision, and 
IS so fai collect, as it convevs tho idea of a sacied and inviolable engage- 
ment That the piomise to David was distinct fiom that lespecting Solo- 
mon (1 Chion xxii, 8-13), and had not lefeicnce to any immediate des- 
cendant, Hendcison has shewn fiom 1 Chion xvii 12-14 Thus under- 
stood, the text contains a solemn assuiance that the piomise made to David 
should he faithtallv peifoimed in its oiiginal impoit and intent Hence 
the meicies of David aie called suie, i e suie to he accomplished, or it 
might be lendered faithful, ciedible, or tmsted, without any mateiial effect 
upon the meaning With this mteipretation of the veise may be compared 
that of Knobel, who explains it as a piomise that the thcoerntic covenant 
should be restoicd (as if it had been abrogated), oi of Eosenmullei, who sup- 
poses it to have been given to console the exiles undei the despondency aiising 
fiom the rum of the House of David dining the captivity, and the apparent 
violation of the piomise which had long bcfoio been given to himself. So 
fai as theie is any tiuth in this intei pi elation, it is but a small part of the 
full sense of the passage as lelatmg to the eveilastmg leign of the Messiah. 

4 LOf (as) a uitness of nations I Jiaie given him, a chief and commando) 
of nations. The emphasis appears to be on nations, which is theiefore 
lepeatcd without change of foim. The essential meaning is the same as 
that of chap xlix 6, viz., that the Messiah was sent to be the Saviour not 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. His i elation to the latter is 
expiessed by three teims. Fust he is a witness, i e o, witness to the 
truth (John xviii 37), and a witness against sinners (Mai ni. 5) The 
same office is ascribed to Chiist m Eev, i. 5, in 14 (Compare 
1 Tim. VI. 18.) The application of this veise to the Messiah, theiefore, is 
entiiely natuial if taken by itself. But an objection is piesented by the 
fact that the Messiah is not named in the foregoing context. It is hardly 
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an adequate solution to affirm with Yitiinga that the \ crso must be con- 
nected with the fifty -third cliaptei, and the fifty-fomth consideicd paien- 
thetical. Cocceius lefeis the suffixes to David m vei 8, vhich he explains 
there as a name of the Messiah. The same lesoit is not accessible to 
Henderson, who arbitiaiily makes David m the third verse mean the ancient 
king, and m the fourth the Messiah , an expedient which may be employed 
to conquei any difficulty All the modem Goimans except Umbieit under- 
stand the veise befoie us as describing the honours actually put upon king 
David Lo, I gate him as a iiitness of the nations^ a bade} and commander 
of the nations. This is ceitamly the simplest and most natuicd constiuction 
of the sentence, but not one without its difficulties Accoiding to general 
analogy, the interjection }n has refeience not to a past e\cnt, but to one 
either piesent oi future This aigument fiom usage is coninmed by the 
fact that [n at the beginning of the next voise does undoubtedly relate to 
the future, and that the connection of the verses is obscuio and abrupt if 
that before us bo refeiied to David Another difficulty is, that David 
could not with truth be so emphatically styled the chief oi leader of the 
nations For although he did subdue some foreign tubes, they did not 
constitute the mam part of his kmgdom, and the character in which the 
Scriptures always represent him is that of a theocratic king of Israel. 
Another difficulty in i elation to the use of the term witness is evaded by 
supposing in this one place to mean a ruler (Gesenius) or a legislator 
(Mauier) Ewald’s translation of the word by law seems to be an inad- 
vertence This violation of a perfectly defined and settled usage would be 
treated by these writers in an adversary as a proof oi ignorance or mala 
fides The only shadow of evidence which they adduce from usage or 
analogy, is the assertion, equally unfounded, that the verbal root sometimes 
means to enjoin, and the collateral derivatives and mean laws or 
precepts. The utmost that can be established by a philological induction ' 
IS, that in some cases the alleged sense would be relevant, whereas the 
proper one of testimony is in every case admissible If in the face of these 
facts we may still invent a new sense for a word which has enough already 
to account for every instance in the Hebrew Bible, there are no such things 
as principles or laws of lexicography, and every critic has a full discretion 
to confound the application of a term with its essential meaning when he 
pleases. As to its being here combmed with other w^ords expressive of 
author ity, let it be noted that words thus connected cannot alway be syno- 
nymous, and in the next place that the usual meaning of the term, as 
apphed to the Messiah or to God, implies as much authority as either of 
the others, for it means an authoritative witness of the truth, and this is 
substantially equivalent to Prophet, or Divine Teacher an office with 
which Da\id never was imested m relation to the Gentiles The more 
restricted sense of monitoi which Kimchi puts upon the word is 

no less arbitrary than the vague one given m the Targum. — is 
properly the one in front, the foremost, and is therefore naturally used to 
signify a chief or leader. This title is expressly apphed to the Messiah by 
Darnel (ix 25), and the coiiespondmg titles and &>§x^y6s to Christ in 
the New Testament (Acts iii 16, Heb. ii 10, Bev i. 5), considered both 
as an example and a loader — The third name being properly the 

participle of a verb which means to command, might be considered as 
equivalent either to precej>tor or commander^ both derivatives from verbs of 
the same moaning, Now as one of these definitions agrees well with the 
explanation which has been adopted of the first title (witness), and the other 
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■witli the obTions meaning of the second {leader)^ and as the offices of pre- 
ceptor and commander are by no means mcompatible, and actually meet m 
Ohrist, there seems to be no sufficient leason foi excluding either in the 
case before us. At the same time, let it be obscived that as HIV sometimes 
means to command m a miiitaiy sense, but never perhaps to teach or give 
instruction, the idea oi commandei must piedommate in any case, and is 
entitled to the preference, if eithei must be chosen to the entire exclusion 
of the othei.— Of the objections which the modem writers mge against the 
application of this verse to the Messiah, that which they appeal to consider 
the most cogent and conclusive is precisely that which we have seen, from 
the beginning of the book, to be the weakest and most gioundless, namely, 
that these Later Prophecies know nothmg of a personal Messiah , which is 
established in the usual manner by denying all the cases seriatim^ and 
refusmg to let one of them be cited m defence oi iliustiation of another. 
It IS proper to observe in this connection, that both Umbieit and Hende- 
werk retain the usual sense of and that the latter understands the verse 
as a description of the office which the Jewish people should discharge, in 
reference to the other nations after their return from exile. This is a 
near approach to the correct intcipietation, and may be blended with it by 
recurring to the exegetical hypothesis, of which we have so often spoken, 
that the Body and the Head aie often mtioduced as one ideal person. 
This, though at variance with KnobeFs notion that the Prophet has now 
ceased to speak of Isiael as one individual servant of Jehovah (see above, 
on chap. liv. 17), is in perfect accordance with the geneial tenor of the 
Scnptmres as to the vocation and the mission both of Chiist and of the 
church. 

6 Lo, a nation (that) thou Inouest not thou shalt calif and a nation (that) 
have not knuiin thee shall run unto thee for the sake of Jehovah thy God, and 
foi the Bohj One of Israel, for he hath gloufied thee The question which 
has chiefly dnidod interpreters, m reference to this veise, is, whether the 
object of address is the Messiah oi the church. The foimei opinion is 
mamtamed b}’ Calvin, Sanctius, and others ; the latter by Grotius and 
Yitringa, The masculine foi ms piove nothing either way , because the 
chmch is sometimes presented m the person of Isiael, and sometimes per- 
sonified as a woman. The most natural supposition is, that after speaking 
of the Messiah, he now turns to him and aMresses him directly. If this 
be so, the verse aflbids an argument against tho application of ver. 4 to 
David, who could not be the subject of such a promise ages after his 
decease. At the same time, the facihty with which the words can be 
applied to either subject, may be considered as confirming the hypothesis 
that although the Messiah is the mam subject of the verse, the chuich is 
not entirely excluded The construction of the second with two plural 
verbs shews it to be collective. Lowth’s version, the nation, is unnecessaiy 
here, although the article is frequently omitted both in poetry and elevated 
piose. — Their runnmg indicates the eagerness with which they shall attach 
themselves to him and engage in his seivice. According to Jarchi, thou 
shalt call means thou shalt call mto thy service. (See Job xix. 16.) — For 
he hath gloa ified thee This expression is repeatedly used m the New Testa- 
ment with reference to Christ (See John xvii 1, 5, Acts iii 13 ) 
Henderson gives wbat is supposed by some to be jts primary sense, viz , 
that of a relative pronoun (who hath gloiijied thee), which is wholly unne- 
cessary here, and rests upon a very dubious etymological assumption — 
The form of expression in a part of this veise seems to be borrowed from 
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2 Sam xMi 44, but the resemblance neither pioves that the Messiah is 
the subject of that passage, nor that David is the subject of this — The 
nahon means of course the Gentiles. What is said of the Messiah’s not 
knowing them is thus explained by Schmidius. ‘‘Messias non noveiat 
Gentiles ut ecelesim suse membra acta, et Gentiles ipsum non noverant, 
saltern fide, plerique ctiam de ipso quic< 3 [uam non audiveiant ” 

G Seek ye Jehovah while Tie may be found ; call ye upon him while he is 
neai , The as usual when joined with the infinitive, is a particle of 
time. The liteial translation would be, m hi^ leinq found, in Tiis being 
near. By a sudden apostrophe he tains from the Messiah to those whom 
he had come to save, and exhoits them to embrace this gieat salvation, to 
bo leconciled with God A similar exhoitation, impljung like the piesent 
that the day of grace is limited, occurs in Zeph ii 2. Theie are two 
limitations of the text before us, %vhich have no foundation bat the will of 
the interpreteis. The fiist restricts it to the Jews in geneial, either making 
it a geneial advice to them to seize the opportunity of restoiation (Eosen- 
mullcr), or a special warning to those hardened smneis vho refused to do 
so (Knobel), and particularly such as were addicted to idolatry These 
expositions are doubly arbitrary, fiist in restricting the passage to that 
period of Jewish history, and then in assuming the imaginary tact that a 
poition of the exiles were unwilling to letmn , the passages appealed to in 
support of which aie wholly inconclusive An equally unfounded but less 
violent assumption is, that this passage has respect to the Jews not at that 
time merely, but in geneial, as distinguished from the Gentiles. Like 
many other similar hypotheses, when this is once assumed, it is easy to 
accommodate the general expressions of the passage to it , but it would be 
difficult to find in the whole chapter any adequate reason for applying its 
commands and exhoitations either to Gentiles or to Jews exclusively. In 
either case there were peculiar reasons for obeymg the injunction, but it 
seems to be addressed to both alike. The Jew had great cause to bewaie 
lest the Gentile should outstiip him, and the Gentile might be reasonably 
urged to partake of those advantages which hitherto had been restricted to 
the Jew ; but both are called to the same duty, namely, that of seeking 
and calling upon God * expressions elsewhere used both severally and 
together to expiess the whole work of repentance, faith, and new obedience. 
— Lowth seems to find the common veision of the last woid {iieai) too 
simple, and enlarges it accordingly to near at hand 

7. Let the wiclced forsake his way, and the man oj iniqiiity his thougnfs, 
and let him return unto Jehovah, and he mil have m^rcy on him, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon (literally, multiply to paidon). This 
IS a continuation of the foregoing call, and at the same time an explanation 
of the way in which it was to be obeyed We are here taught that the 
seeking of Jehovah, and the calling upon him just enjomed, involve an 
abandonment of sin, and a return to iighteousness of life. The imperative 
version of tfie futures is warranted, if not required, by the abbreviated form 
Even the future form, however, would convey the same essential 
meaning both in Hebiow and in Enghsh The wiclced shall forsake, &c , is 
in fact the strongest foim of a command. Way is a common figure for the 
course of life. What is here meant is the evil way, as Jeiemiah calls it 
(Ivi. 1), i. e, a habitually sinful course — is a negative expression, stiictly 
meaning non-existence oi nonentity, and then, in a secondary moial sense, 
the destitution of all goodness, which is put, by a common Hebiew idiom, 
for the existence of the very opposite. The common version {the xmngM- 
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eons man) gives tlie sense but not tbe 'v^bole foice of tbo oiigmal consti no- 
tion, ^\bich IS beie lotamed b> Hende'^veik {der Hcmi der Jlissethat) Tbo 
same viitei speaks of those two \oises as an inteiiuption, bj tbe Piopbet, 
of tbo dn me discom so Tbis ciiticism is founded on tbe mention of Jebovali 
m tbo tbiid pason, wbicb is a loim of speech constantly occiming, e\en 
wbeio be is bimself the speakoi, not to mention tbe futility of tbo assump- 
tion that tbe passtige is diamatic, oi a foimal dialogue It matteiod little to 
tbe wiitei’s puiposo -wbetbei bo seemed to be bimsdf tbe speakei oi a meie 
repoitei of the voids of G-od, to vbom m eitbei case they mubt be finally 
asciibed. Hence tbo constant alternation ot the fiist, second, and thud 
pel sons, in a st^le vbicb sots all lules of unity and iigid lavs of composi- 
tion at defiance — Tbo woid tianslated tlioiajlih is commonly employed, not 
to denote opinions, but designs oi j)mposes, in vbjicli sense it is joined vitb 
tt’ay, in order to ovpicss tbe vbole diilt of tbo cbaiactei and life To 
retmn to God in both those lespects is a complete dosciiption of lepentanco, 
impljing an entiie change of beait, as well as life — Tbe indnect consti ac- 
tion of inDnn'l, vbicb IS gi%en in most modem vexsions {that he may have 
mercy on him), is not onh a giatuitous mtiusion of the occidental idiom, but 
injurious to tbe sense, by making that contingent vbicb is positively pro- 
mised Tbe encouiagement to seek God is not meiely that be may, but 
that be totll have meicy Lowtb’s decoction of tbe same words {will 
receive him loiili comjiassion) is enfeebling m anotbei vay, and inexact; 
because the act of loceiving is implied, not expressed, and tbe veib denotes 
not meie compassion, but giatuitous and soveieign meicy Tbeie is fuitber 
encouragement contained in tbo expression our God To tbe Jew it would 
suggest motives diavn fiom tbe covenant relation of Jobo^ab to bis people , 
while tbe Gentile voiild legaid it as an mduoct assuiance, that even be was 
not excluded fiom God’s meicy Another weakening of this sentence is 
effected Lv tbe modem ^eision of tbe last clause as a meie description 
(Lowtb,yo? he ahoundeth m Joiytveness), and not as an explicit piomise 
that be will abundantly foigive, which is not only tbe natuiai and obvious 
impoit of tbe teims, but impeiatively lequiied by tbe favouiite law of 
paiallelism 

8, For my thoiiyhts {aic) not yoiii thoughts, noi your ways my nays, saith 
Jehovah, Cleai and simple as these voids aie m themselves, they have 
occasioned much dispute among mteipieteis, m reference to tbeir nexus 
with what goes befoie Tbe earliest commentators, Jews and Christians, 
seem to have understood them as mtended to meet an objection to tbe pro- 
mise, arising fiom its vastness and its fieeness, by assuimg us that such 
forgiveness, bovevei foieign fiom tbe feelings and tbe piactices of men, is 
not beyond tbe reach of the dnine compassion. As if be bad said ‘‘to you 
such foigiveness may appear impossible , but my thoughts aie not your 
thoughts, neither your v av s my ways ” This is tbe sense put upon tbe woids 
by Cviil, Aben Ezia, Kimcbi, (Ecolampadius, Piscatoi, an4 Henderson, 
Thus nndcistood, tbe text may be compared with Matt xix 2G Another 
explanation, that of Titiinga, lests upon tbe false assumption that tbe words 
have reference to tbe Jevs, and were intended to coricct tbeir piejudiee 
against tbe calling of tbe Gentiles, as at variance with tbe piomises of God 
to themselves As if be bad said, * ‘ You may think tbe extension of my grace 
to them a depaiture fiom my settled vays and pm poses, but my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, nor your ways my vays This specific application 
of tbe woids could scaiceiy be suggested to any oidmaiy reader, either by 
tbe text or context, and at most can only be considered as included m its 
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geneial impoit. Jeiomo and Eosenmuller, while they seem to acquiesce in 
the pnnciple of the inteipietation fiisi proposed, so far modify it as to make 
the faithfulness and tiuth of the dmne assiuance a prominent idea This 
sense is also put upon the woids hy Gesenms and seveial of the later wi iters, 
who suppose the meaning of this verse to be determined by the analogy of 
vers, 10, 11, and accoidingly explain it as denoting the uiovocable natuio of 
God’s pui poses and promises In this sense, it may be consideied parallel 
to Num. xxm, 19, and 1 Sam xv. 29, Isa. xxxi 2, xlv 23. But this is neither 
the natural meaning of the woids, nor one which stands in any ob\ious rela- 
tion to what goes befoie; m consequence of which some who hold it are 
undei the necessit}^ of denying that the at the beginning of the voisc has 
its pi Opel causal meaning It is indeed hard to see an\ eoheiento m this 
sequence of ideas, ‘‘let the wicked man lepcnt, foi my piomiso is irrevocable.” 
This objection does not he against anotbci vei\" ancient explanation of the 
passage, that pioposed by Jarchi, but maintained by scarcely any latei wiiter 
besides Sanctius This hypothesis is founded on the obvious coiiespondenco 
of the teims employed in this veise and in that before it, and especially the 
paiallel expressions wat/s and thoughts, theie applied to man, and here to 
God. According to this last interpretation, we have here a reason given 
why the sinner must forsake his ways and thoughts, viz because they aio 
incuiably at variance with those of God himself “ Let the wicked foisaka 
his w'ay, and the umighteous man his thoughts , for my thoughts aie not your 
thoughts, neither your ways my wws ” Yitiinga’s objection to this exposi- 
tion, that the fact asserted is too obvious and familiar to be emphatically 
stated, is an aibitiaiy allegation, as to which the tastes of men may natu- 
rally diffoi There is moie weight m the objection that the moral dis- 
similitude between God and man would hardly be expressed by a reference 
to the height of the heavens above the earth But the difference in question 
is in fact a difference of ele'vation, on the most important scale, that of 
morals, and might therefore be natmally so expressed. At all events, this 
intei’pretation has so greatly the advantage ot the others, m facility and 
beauty of connection with what goes before, that it must be considered as 
at least affording the formal basis of the true mteipietation, but without 
excluding wholly the ideas which, according to the other theories, these 
words express They may all be reconciled indeed by making the disparity 
asserted have respect, not merely to moral purity, but also to constancy, 
benevolence, and wisdom As if he had said, “You must forsake your e\il 
ways and thoughts, and by so doing, you infallibly secure my favour , for 
as high as the heavens are above the earth, so far am I superior to you 
in mercy, not only m the rigour and extent of my requirements, hut also in 
compassion for the guilty, m benevolent consideration even for the Gentiles, 
and in the constancy and firmness of my pui*poses when formed — ^In his 
comment upon this veise, Yitiinga gives his definition of the ways of God, 
which has so frequently been cited, or repeated without citation • “ Yice 
Dei sunt vel**^aibus ipseincedet, vel quibus homines incedeie vult.” For 
the meaning of his thoughts, see Ps xxxiu. 11, and Jor. h 29 If the sense 
which has been put upon the sentence he collect, it means fai more than 
that which Hitzig quotes fiom Homer ahi rs A/^s %|s/V<rwy voog 
dySgwv Hnobel can of course see nothing here but an allusion to Cyrus 
and Croesus. 

9. For (as) the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than you) ways, and my thoughts than you') thoughts* This is an illustra- 
tion by compaiison of the negative asseition in the verse pieceding. The 
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as in the protasis of the comparison is left out, as m Hosea xi 2, 
xlviii. 6, Job YU 9, Jer iii 20. Theie can be no ground theiefoie foi sup- 
posing, with Scckei, Houbigant, and Lowth, that it has diopped out of the 
text in this place The full expiession may be seen m chap, x 11. — The P 
might here be taken in its pioper sense of atvay fiomy as the lefercnce 
IS in fact to an mteival of space , but oui idiom would haidiy bear the stiict 
translation, and comparison is certainly implied, if not expiessed. The same 
compaiison, and in a similar application, occuis Ps. cm. 11. 

10, 11. For as the ram cometh dovm^ and ilie snow fiom heaven, and 
thither returnetli not, hut when %t has watered the earth and made it hear 
and pict forth, and has given seed to the sowey and bread to the eater, so shall 
my word be, tolncli goeth out of my rmuth , it shall not return unto me void 
(or without effect), but nhen it has done that which I desired, and success- 
fully done that for which I sent it This is a new compaiison, suggested 
"by the mention of the heavens and the eaith in the piecedmg veise The 
tenth and eleventh foim a single sentence of unusual length in Hebiow 
composition. The one contains the comparison, pioperly so called, the 
other makes the application The futures and stiictly mean will 
come down, vill return, implymg that the same senes of events might be 
expected to lecur , but as a still moie geneial lecuiience is implied, the 
true sense is conveyed by the Enghsh piesent.—The constmction of 
is precisely the same as in Gen xxxu. 27, Lev xxii C, Ruth ii 16, in 18, 
Amos ill. 7 , in all which cases it indicates the sine qua non, the condition 
without which the event expressed by the future cannot take place Hit- 
zig asserts, however, that the Hebrews knew" nothing of the lam going back 
to heaven by erapoiation, and on this ground will not let the words have 
their obvious and necossaiy meaning. The impossibility of proving any- 
thing from such expiessions, eithei as to the ignorance or knowledge of the 
laws of nature which the ancients possesse4, has been lepeatedly pointed 
out But it IS certainly too much to violate analogy and syntax for the 
purpose of inTohing the writei in a leal or appaient blunder. — The uoid 
of ver. 11 IS not meiely piophecy or promise, much less the command of 
God to Cyius lespecting Isiael (Hendeison), least of all the Piophet him- 
self as an incarnation of Jehovah’s woid (Hendeweik), but everything that 
God utteis either m the way of piediction or command. — The construction 
of nii'N IS essentially the same as in 2 Sam. xi 22. That 

governs tw"o accusatives is evident fitom such places as 1 Kings xiv. 6. — 
The English Yeision lefeis to the eaith , but this constiuction is pre- 
cluded by the difference of gender. The effect is metaphor ically repre- 
sented^as produced dnectly by the ram and snow — does not mean 
prosper in, but make to prosper, or do piosperously, the active sense being 
msepaiable from the Hiphil form. The general design of these two versos 
IS to generate and foster confidence m what Jehovah has engaged to do, 

12 For with joy shall ye go forth, and in peace shall ye be led, the 
mountains and the hills shall brealc out before you into a shout, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap the hand. Here, as in many other places, the 
idea of joyful change is expressed by representing all nature as rejoicing. 
(See chaps, xxxv 1, 2, xliv. 23, xlix. 13; In. 9; Ps. xcviii 8) The 
expression go forth is eageily seized upon by some interpreters as justify- 
mg the restriction of the passage to the restoration from the Babylonish 
exile. But the real allusion in such cases is to the deliverance from Egypt, 
which is constantly referred to as a type of deliverance in geneial, so that 
every signal restoration or deliverance is represented as a spuitual exodus. 
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Yitijiiga, with much moie probability, applies the words to the jov of the 
fiist heathen conveits when they heard the gospel (Acts xiii. 48; 1 Thes. 

1 0) The rabbins, upon then part, understand the passage as a prophecy 
of Israel’s deliveiance from the present exile and dispersion. All the 
mteipreteis since Lowth lepeat his fine quotation fiom Yirgil, ijm IcetiHa 
7noniei>) &c. 

13 Instead of the thoui shall come up the cypiess, and instead of the nettle 
shall co7ne up the myitle, and %t shall he to Jehovah foi a name, foi an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not he cut off The same change which had just 
been represented by the shouting of the hills, and the applause of the 
forests, IS now desciibed as the substitution of the noblest tiees for the 
most unpiohtable and offensive plants (Compare chap xli 19 ) An 
analogous but difieient figuie for the same thing is the opening of riveis 
in the deseit (See above, chap, xxxv 6, 7 ; xhii. 19, 20 ) For the 
meaning of and see vol i. pp. 178, 290 The name 

occurs only heie. Simonis and Ewald undei stand it as denoting a species 
of mustaid plant Jeiome describes it as a woithless and offensive weed 
The Seventy have The modern wiiters aie disposed to acquiesce 

in the Yulgate veision, urtica oi nettle. All that is essential to the wiitei’s 
purpose IS, that it be undei stood to signify a mean and useless plant, and 
thus to foim a contiast with the myitle, as the thoin does \Mththe cypress. 
— Instead of shall he, the modem G-eimans as usual pielei the mdiiect 

consiiuction, that it may he, which is neither so exact noi so expiessive as 
the stuct tianslation Knobel makes the trees the subject of this last clause 
also , but it seems moie natuial to undeistand it as lefeiimg to the change 
itself, described m this and the preceding veise. Dioppmg the metaphor, 
the Piophet then says, m dnect teims, that the glorious change predicted 
shall ledouud to the gloiy of its author. It Jtall lejoi a name, %.e it 
shall seive as a memorial, which is then desciibed m other woids as a sign 
of peiyetmty or eveilastmg token, with allusion, as Yitimga thinks, to 
those commemoiative obelisks oi pillais mentioned elsevheie (e. q chap. 
XIX. 19). This memorial is called peipetual, because it shall not he cut off, 
pass away, oi be abolished — It wiU heie he sufficient simply to state the 
fact, that Knobel understands this as a piomise that the homeward jomney 
of the exiles should be comfortable and pleasant (hequem und angenehm). 


CHAPTER LYL 

While the chuich, with its essential institutions, is to continue unim- 
paned, the old distinctions, national and personal, aie to be dune away, 
and the Jewish people lobhed of that pie-emmence of which its rulers 
proved themselves unworthy 

The day is coming when the righteousness of God is to be fuUy re\ ealed, 
without the veils and shackles which had hitherto confined it, ver. 1 For 
this gieat change the best preparation is fidelity to the spmt of the old 
economy, ver 2. No peisonal or national distinctions will be any longer 
recof^nised, ver. 3. Connection with the church will no longer be a matter 
of hereditary right, vers 4, 5. The church shall be henceforth co-exteu- 
sive with the world, vers 6-8 But first, the carnal Isiael must be aban- 
doned to its enemies, ver. 9 Its luleis are neither able noi worthy to 
deliver the people or themselves, vers. 10—12. 

1. Thus saith Jehovah, Keep ye judgment (or justice) and do rigliU 
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eousncss ^ fo) near (^s) my salvation io come, and my righteousness to he 
revealed. The Jews refei this passage to then piesent dispersion, and 
nndei stand it as declaiing the conditions of then' lestoiation Yitringa 
applies ifc to the beginning of the new dispensation , Piscator to the new 
dispensation gcneially , the modem Geimans to the end of the Babylonish 
exile These diffeient classes of inteipreters of conise expound paiticulars 
in accoidaiice with thou geneial hypothesis, hut none of them without 
undue lestiiction oi that which in itself lequues, or at least admits a wider 
application On the pimciple heietofore assumed as the basis of oui ex- 
position, we can only regaid it as a statement of the geneial laws which 
goTOin the dmne dispensation towaids the chosen people, and the world at 
laige The lefeionce is not merely to the ancient Isiael, much less to the 
Jew'S of the captnitv, still loss to the Chnstian dim oh distmctiyel^ consi- 
deied, least of all to the Chiistian Chmch of any one pciiod. The doctiino 
of the passage is simply this, that they who enjoy extiaordiuaiy privileges, 
or expect extiaoidinaiy fayouis, aie undei coiiesponding obligations to do 
the will of God , and moieovci, that the neaiei the manifestation of God s 
meicy, whethei in time oi in eternity, the loudci the call to iightcousness 
of life These truths aie of no restiicted application, but may be applied 
wheieyer the relation of a chmch oi chosen people can bo leeognised 
Without attempting to refute the various opinions founded on the false 
hypothesis of a local oi tempoial limitation, it will be sufficient to point 
out the ahsuidities attanchng that which m our day has the gieatest vogue, 
VIZ. the notion that the passage x elates meiely to the Babylonish exile. 
Thus Maurei understands the Piojihet as advising his contempoiaiies to 
act m a mannei woithy of thou appioachmg libeiation, and Gesenius sup- . 
poses him to tahe this oppoitunity of combating the Jewish piejudice against 
the calling of the Gentiles Whv this eiioi needed to be contioveitod at 
this pieeise junctuie, he omits to explain. But this is not the woist thing 
in Gesemus’s inteipietation of the place befoie us After saying that a 
piosolyti&mg spirit is insepaiable fiom the belief m one exclusive way of 
salvation, and paiticulaily pardonable m the Jewish exiles, sunounded as 
they were by idolaters, he goes on to iej)resent the libeial spiiit of this 
passage as diiectly at vaiiance with the law' of Moses, paiticulaily as con- 
tained in Deut. xxiii 2-8, which he says is viitually heie lepealed This 
shallow' and eiioneous view' of the i elation which subsists between the 
Law and the Piophets, will coiiect itself as we pioceed with the detailed 
inteipietation. seems heie to be equivalent to nilH, with which it 

is connected as a parallel m chap xhi 4, ii 4. 

2. Happy the man (that) shall do this, and the son of- man that shall hold 
It fast, Keeping the SahhathJ)om piqfammf it, and Keeping his hand pom do- 
ing all evil. The pionoun tins seems to lofei to what follows, as m Ps. 
vii, 4, and Bent, xxxii. 29 Son of man is simplj/ an equivalent expiession 
to the man of the othei clause. The last clause is remaikable, and has 
occasioned much dispute among interpieteis, on account of its combining 
a positive and negative desciiption of the cbaiactei leqmied, the last of 
which IS very geneial, and the fiist no less specific A gi‘eat variety of 
reasons have been given foi the special mention of the Sabbath here It 
has especially peiplexed those wiiteis who regard the Sabbath as a tem- 
porary ceiemomal institution Some of these endeavour to evade the 
difficulty, by supposing that the Sabbath here meant is a mystical or 
spiritual Sabbatism, a repose from suffering, sin, or ceremonial impositions. 
But how could such a Sabbath be observed, or how could they be called 
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upon to leep it, as a condition of the divine favoui ^ Some suppose the 
Sabbath to be heie put for the whole Mosaic system of leligious services, 
as being the most ancient, and, m some soit, the foundation of the icst. 
Accoiding to Gesenuis, it is specified because it was the only part of the 
Mosaic institutions which could be peipetuated thiough the 6\ile, that 
which was merely ceremonial and lestiicted to the temple being necessarily 
suspended. Eosenmullei thinks that it is here referred to, as a public 
national profession of the worship of one God The true esplanation is 
afforded by a reference to the primary and secondary ends of the Sabbatical 
institution, and the belief involved m its observance In the first place, 
it implied a recognition of Jehovah as the omnipotent Cieatoi of the uni- 
verse (Esod. sx. 11, xx\i 17) ; m the next place, as the sanctifier of his 
people, not in the technical oi theological sense, but as denoting ln rr» by whom 
they had been set apart as a peculiar people (Exod xxxi 13 , Ezek. xx. 
12) , in the next place, as the Saviom of this chosen people from the 
bondage of Egypt (Bout v. 15) Of these great tiuths the Sabbath was 
a weekly lemembiancer, and its observance by the people a poipotual re- 
cognition and profession, besides the practical advantages accruing to the 
maintenance of a leligious spurt by the weeldy lecmience of a day of 
lest, advantages which no one more distinctly aclmov ledges, or states 
more strongly, than Gesenius Holding faU is a common idiomatic ex- 
pression for consistent peisoveiance in a certain course It ocems not 
unfrequently in the New Test rment (Heb iv 4, ti 18, Rev ii 25, iii. 
11) The suffix in refers to and like it has respect to the whole 
course of conduct afterwards described. Gesemus refers to chap. i. 13 as 
a lejoction of the Sabbath, and m this detects a want of agreement be- 
tween the genuine and spurious Isaiah a conclusion lestmg wholly on a 
false view of that passage, for the true sense of which see under chap. 
1 , 11-15, vol. 1 p 86, &c 

8 And let not theforeignei sag, who has joined himself unto Jehovah^ 
saymg^ Jehovah will sepai ate me wholly from his people, and let not the 
eumichsayy Lo, I am a dry bee. The essential meaning of this verse is, 
that all external disabihties shall be abolished, whether personal or national. 
To express the latter he makes use of the j)hi‘as 0 which strictly 

moans not the son of the strangei, as the common version has it, but the 
son of strangeness, or of a strange countiy, corresponding to the 
German Fi emde^ which has no equivalent in English The whole class 
of personal disqualifications is represented by the ease of the eunuch, m 
reference to Beut xxiii 1, and as Calvin thinks to the promise in Gen. 
XV. 5, and xxii 17, fiom which that class of parsons was excluded Huns- 
lei’s idea that here means an officer or com tier, is precluded by the 
addition of the words, I am a dry Uee, a proverbial description of child- 
lessness said to be still current m the East It is possible, however, that 
the eunuch may be mentioned, simply because it stands at the beginning 
of the hst of prohibitions in the law In either case, the expression is 
genenc, or representative of more paiticulais than it expresses. KnobeFs 
restriction of the first clause to the Canaanites, who mingled with the Jews 
in their captivity, or occupied their places in their absence, is entirely 
gratuitous. The meaning is, that all restrictions, even such as still 
affected proselytes, should be abolished. 

4, 5 Fo) thus saith Jehovah to (or, as to) the eunuchs who shall keep 
my Sabbaths, and shall choose what 1 delight in, and take fast hold of my 
covenant, I will give to them in my house and within my walls a place and 
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name hetta than sons and than dauqhteis, an eieilastinq name ivill I rjive to 
him, which shall not be cut Accoidmg to Joseph Kimchi, the plural 
Sabbaths is mteuded to include the Sabbatical yeai, and that of jubilee If 
any distinction "wab intended, it was piobably that between the widei and 
nairow'^er meaning of the toim Sabbaths, i e the Sabbath piopeily so called, 
and the othei institutions of leligion with which it is connected — What it 
IS that God delights in, may be learned from chap Ixvj 4, Jcr. ix 24, 
Hos. \i. 6 By holding fast my cowenant is meant adheiing to bis compact 
with me, which includes obedience to the piecepts and faith in the pro- 
mises. The t at the beginning of \ei. 5 intioduces the apodosis, and gives 
the veib a futuie meaning — ^By my walls we aie not to undeistand, with 
Jerome, those of Jerusalem, nor, with the modem writers, those of the 
temple, but in a more ideal sense, the walls of God’s house or dwelhng, 
which had just been mentioned The piomise is not merely one of fiee 
access to the material sanctuaiy, but of a home m the household or family 
of God, an image of perpetual occurrence in the Psalms of Da-vid (See 
especially Psalms xv xxiii and xxiv. as expounded by Hengstenbeig ) — 
The use of the w’Oid X in this connection is obsciire, although the essential 
meaning is cleteimined by the context. Umbreit follows Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, in adhenng to the usual sense hand, which he seems 
to think is mentioned as the natuial instinment of seizuie, and metaphoii- 
cally applicable to the thing seized, foi example, to a shaie or poition. 
Gesenius recognises this use of the plural in a few places, but appears to 
derive it from the piimaiy idea of a handful In the case befoie us he ex- 
plains the word as meaning a memoiial or monument, which sense it seems 
to have in 2 Sam. x\ui 18, perhaps with leference, as Gesenius supposes, 
to the uplifted hand and arm found on many ancient ctpjoi or sepulchral 
columns. But as the antiquity and universality of this piactice aie uncer- 
tain, and as the meanmg j^/aceis admissible in 2 Sam xviii 18, as in many 
other cases, it appeals to be entitled to the preference — Better than sons 
and dauqhieis may either mean bettei than the comfort immediately deiived 
fiom childien (as in Ruth iv 15), oi bettei than the perpetuation of the 
name by hereditaiy succession Most mterpreteis piefei the lattei sense, 
but both may he mcluded. A beautiful coincidence and paitial fulfilment 
of the piomise is pointed out by J D Michaelis, m the case of the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, whose conveision is recorded m the eighth of Acts, and 
wdiose memoiy is fai moie honoured in the church than it could have been 
by a long hne of illustrious descendants 

6, 7 Ayid {as to) the foreigners joining themselies to Jehoiah to serve him 
anil to love the name oj Jehoiah, to be to him for sen ants, every one leeping 
the Sabbath fiom ptofaning it, and holding fast my covenant, I will bring 
them to rny mount of holiness, and male them joyful m my house of payer, 
their ofienngs and theu sacrifices {shall be) to acceptance on my altar, for 
my house shall be called a house of pr ayer for all nations Aben Ezra points 
out as a ihetoiicai peculiaiity in the structure of this passage, that the 
WTiter, aftoi mentioning the foieigners and eunuchs m vei 3, afteiwards 
recuis to them in an inverted order As an analogous example, he refers 
to Josh, XXIV. 81 — The verb although strictly a generic term, is 
specially appropriated to the official service of the priests and Levites. 
Some interpreters accordmgly suppose it to be here said that the heathen 
shall partake of the sacerdotal honours elsewhere promised to the church. 
(See chap lii. 6, Exod. xix. 6, 1 Peter ii. 5, 9, Rev. i. 6.) — To love the 
name of Jehovah, is to love his attiibutes as manifested in his word and 
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works (Compaie chaps, lx. 9, Iwi 6 ) — JT'n does not mean the 
house of my player, i e the house wheie piayex’ is made to me, but my 
house of piayer, as means my hill of holiness, or holy hill. Knohel 

supposes an allusion to the residence of the Nethmim on Ophel (Neh 
ill 26, xi 21 ) — Shall le called, as in many other cases, implies that it 
shall be so Oui Saviour quotes a part of the last clause, not m lefeience 
to its main sense, but to what is incidentally mentioned, viz , its being 
called a house ol piayer. This pait ol the sentence was applicable to the 
material temple v^hile it lasted , but the whole piediction could be verified 
only aftei its destruction, when the house of God even upon eaith ceased 
to be a limited locality, and became coextensive with the church in its en- 
largement and diffusion The foim of expression is deiived, however, from 
the ceremonies of the old economy, and woiship is deseiibed by names 
familial to the wiitoi and his original readers (Oompaio Hos xiv. 8, 
Heb xiii 13, John iv 21-23 ) The geneial pxomise is the same as that 
in Mai 1 11; and is so far from bemg inconsistent with the principles on 
which the old economy was founded, that it simply cariies out its oiigmal 
design as settled and announced fiom the beginning 

8 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, the gatherer of the outcasts of Israel, Still 
{more) will I gather upon him in addition to his gathered This mav either 
mean, I will go on to gather still moie of his outcasts, or, besides his out- 
casts I will gather others. There is less difference between the two inter- 
pictations than at fiist sight there might seem to bo In oithei case, the 
words aie applicable to the callmg of the Gentiles On the second sup- 
position, which is commonly adopted, even by the Jewish writers, this is 
the direct and propei meaning of the words. But even on the other, they 
amount to the same thing, if we only give to Israel its true sense, as denot- 
ing not the Jewish nation as such, but the chosen people or the chuioh of 
God, to which the elect heathen as really belong as the elect Jews, and are 
therefoie just as much entitled to be called outcasts of Israel. It is true 
that our Saviour uses a similar expression (lost sheep of the House of Israel) 
in a restricted application to the Israelites properly so called ; but it is in 
a connection which bungs the Jews and Gentiles into evident antithesis, 
and therefore leaves no doubt as to the sense in w'hich the name Israel is 
to bo understood, may eithei mean simply to him or upon him, im- 
plying vast accumulation. 

9 All ye leasts of the field, come to devour, all ye leasts m the forest ^ 
The stiuctuie of this verse is somewhat unusual, consisting of two parallel 
members, with a third, equally related to both, interposed between them. 
It is an invitation to the enemies of Israel to destroy it. The people bemg 
represented in the following verses as a flock, their destroyers aie natu- 
rally represented here as wild beasts Hitzig and Knobel understand the 
invitation as iionical, oi as a mere poetical clesciiption of the defenceless 
state in which Israel was left through the neglect of its natuial protectors. 
It is more natural, however, to explain it as an indirect prediction of an 
actual event, clothed in Isaiah’s favourite form of an apostiophe. Yitiinga’s 
limitation of the piophecy to the subversion of the Boman empire by the 
barbarians, is as arbitrary as its appheation in the Targum and by Kimchi, 
to Gog and Magog. We have hero simply one of those alternations and 
transitions which are not only fiequent in this book, but one of its charac- 
tenstics, and indeed essential to the writer’s purpose of exhibiting God’s 
dealing with his church, both m wrath and mercy. From the foregoing 
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promises of gio\\ih, he now’ leveits to mteiyemiig judgments, and their 
causes Theie is no giound, theiefoie, foi Luzzatto’s asseiiioii, that the 
next seventeen verses aie entirely unconnected with what goes hcfoio, and 
must theiefoie be con&ideied an interpolation Ewrald, on the other hand, 
alleges that fiom this ^eise to the middle of chap hii 11 is an cxtiact fiom 
an oldei wiiter, inserted hcie in oidei to have something against idolatiy, 
and because the author of the book could not hope to pioduce anything 
bettci ^ As a fmtliei illustiation of the value of such cntical decisions, I 
may add that Heudeweik separates chaps h , hi , and Ivii fiom tho fore- 
going and follow’ing conto\t, as a dislmct prophecy ' Besides the usual and 
matiiial mteipietation ol tho ^eiso before us as a thieatcning, maybe men- 
tioned that ol and Jciomo, who regard it as an imitation to all sorts 
of men to partake of the Lord’s supper, while Cleiicus explains it as a like 
invitation to the Grentiles to ficqnent the temple and paitake of the sacii- 
ficial feasts The same sense was put upon the woids by Eosenniullei m 
his liist edition , but ho afteiwaids adopted a dihciont giammatical con- 
stiuction of tho sentence, being the one pioposed by Abon Ezia, who 
explains the heash of the foieU as the object of the veih duvoin, and undor- 
stands the sentence as an invitation to the heathen to dcstioy the wicked 
Jew^s The same eonsti action is leceived by Jaichi and Abaibencl, but 
with a very dikciont lesult, as they suppose the invitation to be given io 
the pioseljtes to deslioy the enemies of Israel On the same giammatical 
foundation Coccems ciects his explanation of the verse as a call to the bar- 
barians to destroy the corrupt Ohii&trans, whrlo Schmidrus regards rt as an 
exhortatron to the church to swallow^ up the Gentries by receiving them 
into her bosom t All the modern •writers seem to be agreed that the last 
clause as well as the first is a description of tho object of address, and that 
the thing to be devoured must be supplied from tho following verses With 
the metaphors of this veise compare Exod xxm 29, Ezek xxxiv. 5-8; 
Jei xii, 9, \ii 33, 1 17 Beasts of the held and of the forest, are parallel 
expressions Some interpreters make the one a stiongei expression tlian 
the other, but in deciding which it is, they directly contradict each other. 
Yitiinga’s notion that the one may mean the Saracens, tho other the PIuiis, 
Turks, and Tartars, is to use his own words wuth respect to Cyril’s exposi- 
tion of the verse, “ non commendahilis hac mtate ecclesioe.’’ 

10 His ivatchnen {cire) Umd all of them, they liaie not Inoion (or do not 
Inow), all of them {are) dumb dogs, they cannot bail, di earning, lymg down, 
loving to slumber The pronoun Jus refers to Isiael, as in ver 8, and thus 
proves clearly that no new discourse begins either with ver 9 or with that 
before us, where the large of the Masoietic text, and the space before the 
verse in most manuscripts, seem to mdicate a change of subject But, as 
Gesenius correctly says, the writer merely pauses io take breath, and then 
resumes the thread of his discourse Many give do not hiow the absolute 
sense of knowing nothing or being without knowledge , hut in all such cases 
it seems better to connect it with an object understood. Wo may here 
supply their duty, or the state of tho flock, or the danger to which it is 
exposed. The difieionce between the past and present form is immaterial 
here ; because both are really mcluded, the condition described being one 
of ancient date, but still continued The dogs particularly meant arc 
shepherds’ dogs (Job xxx 1), whose task it was to watch the flock, and by 
them baikmg gi\e notice of approaching danger But these are dumb dogs 
which cannot even hark, and therefore wholly useless. They are also 
negligent and lazy. Far from avertmg peril or announcing it, they do not 
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seo it. Wliat 13 befoie expressed by the %m-e of a blind watobman, is 
neio espiessed by that of a sbeplieid’s dog asleep D'm is confounded by 
the Vulgate, Sjmmacbus, and Saadias with n'tn wbieb might either be a 
paitioiplo (secjuy) oi a noun (seos), eoriesponding to xmtehmen in the fiist 
clause The common text is now veiy geneially rogaided as correct, and 
explained by the Aiabic analogy to sigioidj di earning^ oi talking in sleep, or 
raving either fiom disease oi sleep Some suppose a paiticulai allusion to 
the muimuimg oi giowling of a dog in its dreams Some wnteis make the 
watchmen of this verso denote the piophcts, as in chap In. 8, Jei. vi. 17; 
Ezek. Ill 17, xxxiii 7 But Gesenius moie coirectly undeisfcands ifc as a 
nguiG for the luleis of the people generally, not excluding even the false 
piophcts The figurative title is cxpie&sive of that watchfulness so 
liequently dosciibod in the New Testament as an essential attiibute of 
ispintual guides (Compaie also Mat xv. 4 ) 

11 And the dogs me gieedy^ they know not satiety^ and tlwj^ the shep- 

neuih {oie the mepherds theniselies), know not how to diUmgutAi (or aet 
wisely), all of them to thei^ oan tvay are turned^ (<??<?> y) nian to his own gam 
from /i^s oimi qiiattei (or without eo^ception) A now turn is now given to 
the figuics of the piccedmg voise. The dogs, though indolent, are gieedy. 
Seveial of the ancient veisions confound with limd- faced, 

and tiauslato it impudent The tiuo sense of the formei phiase is strong 
of appetite y i e, voiacious — The pionoun riDn is emphatic, and may cither 
moan that these same dogs aio at the same time shepherds, thus afibiding 
a txansition to a difteiont though kindicd image, oi it may bo intended to 
difttmgiush between two kinds of ruleis , as if ho had said, while the dogs 
aio thus indolent and. giccdy, they (the shcphoids) aie incompetent, m*, 
while the shephoids’ dogs aio such, the shephoids themselves know not how 
to distinguish. The latter is probably the tiuo construction , for although 
the same class of poisons may bo successively compaiecl to shopheids' dogs 
and shephoids, it cannot even by a figure of speech be natuially said that 
the dogs themselves are shepherds Theie is no need, however, of dis- 
tinguishing between the dogs and shephoids as denoting civil and religious 
rulers, since both compaiisons arc equally appiopriate to rulers m general* 
Etymologically, may be understood to signify the act of discernment 

or disci imination Usage would seem le quire that of being wise or 
piiident, but its Hiphil foim, and its being pioceded by the verb to Jenow, 
aie m favour of explaining it to moan wise conduct, with particular lefer- 
enco 111 this case to official obligation. Then being all turned to their own 
way IS expiessivo of diveisity, and also of selfishness in each individual. 
The lattei sense is then expressed moic fully by the addition of to 
or for his own gam oi pi o fit That voluptuous as well as avaricious indul- 
gences aie here reforiod to, is apparent fiom what follows in the next 
verse. — The last woid litci ally means fiom Jus end or Ms eootnemvtij, to which 
the older wiiters gave the sense of his quartei or diiection, corresponding 
to 7m own wayi and Hendeison says that it expresses the extreme lengths 
to which they wont m their ofibits to accumulate gain Most of the modem 
writcis have adopted the opimon of Be Dieu, that in^jjD means ad unum 
mines , all without exception, i, e all within a given space or number, fiom 
its very end or lemotost limit. (Compare Gen. xix. I ; Jer. h. 31 ; Ezek. 
XXV, 9 ) 

12 Come ye, 1 will fetch wine, and ue uill intoxicate om selves with strong 
dunk, and like to-day shall he to-monow, great, abundantly, exceedingly. 
The desciiption of the revellers is verified by quoting their own words? as 
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in chap, mi. 13, The language is that of one inciting others to join in a 
debauch , hence the alternation of the singulai and plural ^59 is not 
meiely to drink, nor even to he filled, but to be drunk. The futuics might 
be rendered let me fetch and let us dnnltf without eithei injuimg or better- 
ing the sense. The last clause professes or expresses a deteimination to 
piolong the revel till the morrow The accents connect £31' with “ipD m 
the sense of dies cia^tinus Anothei possible consti action is to make the 
pronoun HT agree with QV although preceding it, a combination less 
incredible in this case, because m the followmg member is supposed 
by some to agiee with “in'* as a noun, in which case the whole phrase 
would mean exceeding great abundance Most interpieters, however, make 
and both adveibs, although both oiigmally nouns, and constiue 
g'leat with day^ a gieat day being naturally applicable to a day remaikablo 
foi anything, as in the case befoie us foi its leveliy, just as w^e say in 
colloquial English, a high time, oi a raie time, for a time of gieat enjoy- 
ment. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

The nghteous who died during the old economy weie taken away fiom 
the evil to come, vers 1, 2 The wicked who despised them were them- 
selves proper objects of contempt, vers. 8, 4. Their idolatiy is first de- 
scribed in liteial terms, veis 5, 6 It is then represented as a spiiitual 
adultery, vers. 7-9. Their obstinate peisistency m sin is repiesented as 
the cause of their hopeless and remediless desti action, veis 10-18. A 
way is piepaied for spuitual Isiael to come out fiom among them, ver 14. 
The hopes of true beheveis shall not be defeiied for ever, vers 15, 16. 
Even these must be chastened for then sms, vei 17 But theie is favour 
m leseive foi all tiue penitents, without legard to national distinctions, 
veis. 18, 19. To the mcorrigiblo sinnei, on the other hand, peace is im- 
possible, vers 20, 21. 

1. The righteous peitsheiJi, and there is no man laying (it) to heait, and 
men of meicy aie taken away, with none considering (oi jperceiiing) that 
from the jpi esence of evil the nghteous is taken away Henderson says that 
whether Hezekiah or Josiah be meant by the righteous, cannot bo deter- 
mined, noi indeed w^hethei any paiticular individual be intended This 
doubt may not appear so iitteily insoluble when we consider that there is 
no further reference to either of the persons mentioned, nor anything liko 
an individual description in the text or context , that is used generi- 
cally foi a whole class elsewhere (e g Eccles. m. 17, Ezek. xviii 20, 
Ps. xxxvii. 12) , and that the parallel expression here is plural. This last 
consideiation, it is true, would have no weight against Teitullian and 
Cyprian, who explam the righteous to be Christ, and men of mercy his 
apostles , but even Yitnnga describes this hypothesis as nulla specie pro- 
laUlern, and therefoie needing no refutation. The teims of this veiso aro 
specifically applicable neither to violent nor natural death as such consi- 
dered, but aro appropriate to either. Even Kimchi points out that the 
righteous is not here said to peiish, either in the sense of ceasing to ex>st, 
or in that of ceasing to be happy, but in that of being lost to tho world 
and to society. Laying to heart is not merely feeling or appreciating, but 
observing and perceiving.— of mercy is another description of the 
righteous, so called as the objects of God’s meicy, and as being merciful 
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in its general thougli secondaiy sense of taking away, and then m its 

specific sense ol gatheiing, % e gathering to one’s fathers oi one’s 
people , an expression fieqnently applied in the Old Testament to death, 

Top 29, Judges 11 10 ) 

b IS used absolutely m this sense by Moses (Num sx. 26) — 
cans stiictly in default or in the absence of (Prov. Tin. 24, xxvi 20). — 
00 ^^+ ^iiteipietois give the sense of that, and understand the last clause 
fT!or!i understands, viz the fact 

nnri TV. t clc Some, however, translate for, 

a ’■e the last clause a mere reiteiation of the fact twice stated in the 
Hitzig’s veision and his comment are dnectly con- 
foimer having /o? (flenn) and the latter saying expressly 
here means not /o? {demi), but that {dass) , then death is obseivel 
but not its cause There is also a difference of opinion as to ^yhlch 
ome suppose to mean because of otheis before (m refeience to time), and 
eis jrom the face or 2^resence of So too the evil is by some under- 
stooa in a physical sense, mz that of misery or suffering, by otheis in a 
moral sense, viz that of guilt or sin Those who adopt the lattei under- 
s ana the clause to mean, that the death of the righteous is occasioned by 
the sms of the people But why mav not this be asserted of the death of 
e sinner likewise On the othei hypothesis, the sense is either that the 
righteous is destioyed by his calamities, or that he is removed before they 
come upon the people To the latter it is objected by Maurei, that the 
subsequent conte\t lepresents great prospeiity as in resoive foi the people 
^ut this objection presupposes an enoneous limitation of the passage to 
the period of the exile. ^ ^ 


2 He shall go in jjeace (or enter into peace) , they shall rest upon ihetr 
oedb— walking straight before him — The alternation of the singular and 
plural shews that the subject of the sentence is a collective person. Kirachi 
makes the subject of the first and last members, and regards the mtei- 
mediate one as a parenthesis Peace shall go walking stiaight before him 
or straight foiwaids, i e shall conduct him or escoit him out of this life 
to a place of rest Aben Ezra refers the pronoun in to Jehovah, 

naimncf before him, e. in his presence (Compare Judges xviii 6 ) But 
the explanation commonly approved is that of Jarchi, who makes this 
phiasG an additional description of the righteous, as one walking in his 
uprighteousness, or, as Cocceius expresses it, shaiqht befote him (qm lecte 
ante se incedit) It seems to be added as a kind of affceithought, to limit 
what immediately precedes, and preclude its application to all the dead 
without distinction. The peace and rest here meant aie those of the body 
in the grave, and of the soul m heaven , the former being fiequently re- 
ferred to as a kind of pledge and adumbration of the latter. Vitnnga 
understands this vcise as stating the alleviations which attend the lament- 
able loss of good men. Ewald regards it as a kind of pious wish analogous 
to )equie6cat in pictce ' Geseiiins supposes an antithesis between this and 
the next \ erso ‘‘ The righteous is at rest (or let him lest), but as for you,” 
&c. This suggestion is of value so fai as it removes the appearance of 
abiupt traiisiiion, and shews the continuity of the discourse. 

3. jlnd ge (01 as foi gou), diaw near Intlm, ye sans of the utUk, seed of 
the adultmei and the hay lot. According to Jarchi, these words are addressed 
to the survivors of the judgments by which the righteous are described as 
having been removed. They aie summoned, according to the same Babbm, 
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to leceive tlacn punislimcnt, but as Kimcln thmks, simply to apprai’ 
befoio the judgment-seat (Compaie chap, xli 1 ) The descnption 
which follows was of coiuse designed to be extiemoly oppiobiious , but 
intei prefers differ as to the precise sense of the toims employed Gesciiius 
supposes that instead of simply chaiging them with ceitam ciimes, ho bnugs 
the chaigo against then paicnts , a species of lepioaeh poculiaily oileiihno 
to the oiientals. Hcndeweik supposes this foim of contumely to Inno Ijocii 
selected foi the pin pose, of identifying those who w^cie immediate]} ad- 
dressed with then piogenitois In this way ho mgcmously accounts lor 
the subsequent desciiption of idolatry, which Ewald and man} otluo.. ]o(>k 
upon as applicable only to the times ol Isaiah himself Vitimga and ilio 
oldei wiiteis goncially givo a moic spcciffc meaning to the Prophet’s niela- 
phois, undcistandmg bv the adulteici the idol, by the hailot the apo.4tito 
chinch, and by the children the coiinpted offspiing of this shiimoful 
apostasy — Instead of soicciess oi witch, the HepLuagint and Tai gum have 
iniquity. Giotms supposes that they lead Poseumullci The 

Peshito seems to make it a paiticiple of njj;} [ahhefed) Jeionio (iU()t(‘S 
Theodotion as letammg the oiiginal woid onena, which is th(‘ coinnitni 
text For the moaning of the woid, see yol i p lOt). The occult 
aits aie mentioned as mscpaiahlo adjuncts of idoLitiy — A gianniiaiical 
difficulty IS piGsented by the veib wheio the noun HJ)? might iiavo 
been expected. None of the modem wuitcrs seem to ha\o assuuK d a 
noun of that foim, although not without analogy The cuneiit cxpLinaLuui 
IS the one adopted by Gesemus, which supposes an ellipsis of the lelutivo 
(she who committed whoiedom), and a change of constiuctioii hum the 
paiticiple to the finite voib. Luzzatto objects that m all such cai:os the 
participle and the finite ^eib ha'^e one and the same hu])ic< t lie accojd- 
ingly agioes with Abaihenel and Gousset in explaining nJtD ,\h the S(‘('uihI 
peisou, the seed of an adnltoiei, and (theiefoie) thou haet thjsoll commitiod 
whoiedom Essentially the same mtei pi elation is piopused bv Pisciitor 
and Cocceius — Whoiedom and soiceiy aie again combined in ]\Lil in 5, 
and else whole. 

4 At whom do you amim you) selves ^ At whom do you vnliu ye the mouthy 
prolong the tonffice A) e you not child) oi of ) ehllion (or ujmlusy) a seed of 
falsehood ? Tins letoits the impious contempt of the apostates on tliem- 
selves There is no need, howevei, of supposing that they had cast tlmso 
very same lepioaches on the godly. The meaning is not uecessaiily that 
they were what they falsely ehaigod their bietJiieu with being. All that 
IS certamly implied is, that they weie unw^orthy to ticat them \vuth contc mpt. 
Jaichi gives iiiJirin the sense of delighting m, which it has in chaj), 
hm. 11, Job xxii 2G, xxvii. 10, Ps xxwn 4, but most mteiprebrs 
suppose the next clause to dcteimine that tho w'oids oxpioss deiisioii I’ho 
opening or sti etching of the mouth m mockeiy is mentioned, Ps xxu. 1 j , 
xxxv 21 , Lam ii IG, and in chap lym 9, below The lolling of the 
tongue as a deiisive gesture is rofoiicd to by Peisius in pootiy, and Tiivy 
m piose. Accoidiiig to Hitzig theie aio not two dificieut gestuies lieie <lc- 
sciibed, but one, the mouth being opened for the puiposo of cxlubitmg the 
tongue. The foim of expostulation is similar to tluit m chap, xxxvn. 28. 
— Jaichi supposes the piophcts to bo specially intoiidod as tiic objects of 
this wicked mockeiy (See 2 Cluon xxxvi IG ) — lloio as in tho prcuaidxng 
verse, some logaid seed and child) en as nieie idiomatic jilconasms, or at 
most, as rhetorical embellishments. Of those who uiidovstand them strictly, 
some suppose the qualities of falsehood and apostasy to bo predicated of 
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the paients, otlieis of the childiGn. Both are pi obably included , they were 
woithy of then paientage, and dilligently liilod up the measuie oi thou 
fathei’s iniquity (Sec ciup i 4 ) By “ a seed of falsehood” wo may 
undci stand a spuiious blood, and aii the same time ono itself peifidioub and 
addicted to a false leligion 

5 Inflamed (or infiamnri yomudies) ainopy the oals (or te)ehmtlis), undo} 
eeeuj (jyeen bee, slauyhie) iny the (Juldym in the valleijii, vntlc} the chjt& of 
the lockb. Their idolatious piactices aie now dcsciibed in detail. The 
hist word of this ^oise piopeily denotes libidinous excitement, and is heio 
used with lefeience to the pievious lepresentation of idolatiy as spiiitual 
whoiedom oi adulteiy The leflexive ’vtision of the Niphal sticngthens the 
oxpiesMon, but is not icquiied by usage oi the context — is commonly 
tianslated uiih idoh, m aceoidanco Xvith the ancient yeisioiis Tue objec- 
tions aie that ^ is not a natuial conncctne of the foicgoing veib with its 
object, and that is constantly employed by this wiitei with diiect allusion 
to its pioper sense (almifflitij), and in lefoience to false gods only wheio 
they aie saicastically placed in opposition to the tiuo l\Cauiei, Ewald, 
and Knohel, have lOMved the old mteix^ietation given by Jaichi andKimchi, 
which gives the sense of oaks oi tcicbiuths, as in chap i ‘20 The 
objection usually made, viz that the next words aie desciiptivo of the place, 
only shews how easily the paiall^lism may be made to sustain eithei side 
of any question. The mtoipietor hrs only to allege that the woids m 
question must oi must not moan the same thing wuth the next voids, as 
the case may bo, and his pm pose is accomplished This objection is, 
moioovei, inconclusive, because it pioves too much , foi it equally a]pi)lies 
to the consecutive expi essions m the last clause, both of which aie univer- 
sally regarded as desciiptivo of localities Hitzig rcndeis tho objection 
somcwhxt moio plausible, by saying that tho teiebmthis necessaiily in- 
cluded undoi em\j ipeen bee, but if the genius of the language would 
admit of two consecutive expiossions being pcifoctly sjmonymous, how 
much more of such as really involve a climax — among the terebinths, 
and not only so but undci e^eij" green tice ” Saciificial infanticide is often 
mentioned m the Sciiptuies as a iite o^ heathen woiship, and especially of 
that paid to Moloch, in which it seems to ha-ve been usual to bum tho 
children , but wo find tho woid slaughter frequently applied to it (See Ezek. 
XM 21, xxiii 39), either m the wide senscLidda^ing (Gesemus), or because 
the childien wore first slaughtered and then burnt (Hitzig), oi because both 
modes of saciihee weie practised Plitzig adds very coolly to his obsciva- 
tions on this subject, “ compare Gen. xxii a refeience w^hich obviously 
implies much moio than the opinion onteitained by some oldoi wiitois, that 
human saciificcs ow^od then oiigm to a misappiehension of the history of 
Isaac The Hebrew ig applied both to a \ alley and a stream flowing 
through jt Jerome has here toi ? entihiis, by which ho may have meant 
their beds or channels According to Yitiiaga, there is special refeience 
to the gieat valley of Lebanon, between tho chains of Libanus and Anti- 
libanus, a logion infamous foi its idolatiy A much more natural inter pre- 
tation IS tho ono which supposes an allusion to the \ alleys round Jerusalem, 
m one of which, the \ alley of the son of Hinnom, we know that Moloch 
was adored with human victims The clefts of tho rocks, or clefts project- 
ing in consequence of excavations, is a ciicumstanee perfectly in keeping 
with tho topography of that spot Tho minute description of idolatry given 
m this passage is exceedingly perplexing to those writers who fix tho date 
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of composition at the peiiod of the exile. Hendewerk, as we have seen, 
mtiepiGly maintains thfit the childien aie hoie charged with the sins of 
then fatheis , hut along with this extiavagant assertion he makes one con- 
cession leally valuable, namely, that the ehbrts of Gesenius and Hitzig to 
reconcile the teiins ot the description with the state of things duimg the 
captiMty are wholly aboitnc Apoifect solution of the diificulty is aflbidod 
by oui own hypothesis, that the Prophet, from the whole field of vision 
fepiead beioie him, singles out the most revolting tiaits and images by 
which he could present in its tiiic aspect the guilt and madiiess of apostasy 
from God. 

6 Among the smooth (stones) of the mlley (oi the hrool) is iluj poitmi, 
fhey^ fheg, me ilig Jot, also to them hast thou ponied out a dnnLojfenng, 
thou hast h ought up a ineal-offei ing Shall £ foi time things he cunsoled 
(i e satisfied without revenge) ^ Thy poition, ie the objects oi thy 
choice and thy afiection (Jei s. IG) The w^oid stones is coiiectly supplied 
m the Enghsh Yeision. (See 1 Sam xvii. 40 ) Otheis supply 'places^ and 
suppose the phrase to mean open cleared spots in the midst of wooded 
valleys, places cleaied for the peifoimance oi leligious rites. In favour of 
this meining, is the not unfieqnent use of the Hebiew woid to signify not 
hauy, and m figurative application to the eaith, not wooded, fiee fiom tioes. 
According to this mt-rpietation, which is that of Panins, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Euckeit, and Umbicit, the first danse meiely desciibos the place wheio the 
idols were w’Oi shipped. Accoid'ng to the othei, which is given in the 
Toigum, and appioved hv Aben Ezia, lumchi, Giotius, Cleiicus, Lowth, 
Bosonmullei, Maurei, and Knohel, it is a description of the idols them- 
sehes. Smooth stones may mean either polished or anointed stones, such 
as weie sot up by the patii irohs as memoiials (Gen. xxviii 18, xxxv. 12), 
and by the heathen as objects of woiship Thus Ainobius says, that befoie 
his conveision to Ohnstianity he never saw an oiled stone {luhncatum 
laptdem et ex olm ungmne souhdatum) without addiessmg it and piaying 
to it This explanation of the fiist clause agiees best with what follows, 
and with the emphatic lepetition, theg, theij, aie thg poition, w^hich is more 
natuial m lefeience to the objects than to the mere place of worship. 

Most wnteis find heie a play upon the double sense of P^n (smooth and 
portion ) , but Ewald gives to both the sonse of stone (an des Thales S'ein- 

chen zst deni Stem), and makes them the pluial of a sjmonyme of P^n 
(1 Sam xvii 40) Peck, on the other hand, makes both mean part or 
portion. Libations and yegetahle ofieiings aie here put foi ofienngs in 
general, as being the simplest kinds of saeiifice. Theie seems to bo 
another lusus verhoi urn in the use of the woid which may either mean 
to lemam satisfied without vengeance, oi to satisfy one’s self by taking it 
(See chap. i. 24 ) 

7 On a high and elevated mountain thou hast placed thy led , also time 
(oi even thithei) hast thou gone up to of er sacrifice The figure of aduJ- 
toious attachment is lesnmed (ComjDare Ezek xvi. 24, x\v. 81 ) That 
the mountain is not used as meie figuie for an elevated spot, is clear from 
the obvions antithesis between it and the valleys befoie mentionod* Still 
less ground is there foi supposing any roforence to the worship of moun- 
tains themselves Py the bed here, Spencer understands the couch on 
winch the ancients lechned at their aitificial feasts All other writeis seem 
to give it the same sense as m Piov vii 17, and Ezek. xxm. 17. In the 
last clause the figure is lesohed, and making the bed explained to moan 
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olTeiing saciiflce KnoLel supposes a parfciciiLii allusion to the labo-**! of 
ascending mountains as a pi oof of solf-denying zeal in tho woishippci. 

8 Ami hehind the door and the door-post thou hast placed th/ memortaL 
fa) away Jiom me thou ha%t uncoveted (iliyself or thy bed), and hast yone 
up. thou hast ealaigcd thy bed and hast covenanted from ihem^ ihoii hast 
loved then led^ thou hast pionded worn Interpreters aie much divided as 
to tliu paiticular expiessions oi this veiy obscuie veise, although agieed in 
undci standing it as a dcsciiption of the giossest idolati}’ Gesenius and 
Maiiioi explain us m amng memon/f bv -which the foimer undeistands 
posthumous fame oi notoiiety, the lattei something cheiished oi lemem- 
bered with affection, moaning heie the idol as a boio\cd object. The same 
sense is obtained in anothei way bv those who make the woid mean a 
mcmoiial, or that which bungs to mind an absent object In this sensu 
the image of a false god mrn be leckoned its memonal. Grotius and 
Hitzig suppose an allusion to Dent. \i 9, the foimei supposing that the 
idolatois aie heio desciibed as doing just tho opposite of what is theie 
required, the lattei that the Pxophet lepiesents them as putting tho le- 
quned memoiial of Jeho-^ah’s sole divinity out of sight, h\ going to an 
inner apaitinent A still moie natuial application of the same sense would 
bo to su]Dpose that they aie heio desciibed as thrusting the memonal of 
JolioViili mto a comor, to make room fm that of the beloved idol Some 
suppose a special leleience to the woi&hip of Penates, Laies, or household 
gods The lest of the veiso describes idolatiy as adulteious mteicoiuso. 
DUD ri'IIDn has been vaiiously explained to mean, thou hast covenanted 
with them , thou hast bargained lor a lo-Vvaixl fiom them , thou hast made 
a covenant with some of them The masculine form niDH is used loi the 
feminine, as in chajp, \v. 5. Hitzig supposes th’S to have been usual for 
Vav conversive (Oompaie Evalds H. G p 613, S G §231) Tho 
most piohablo interpietation of the last vords in the veise is that which 
gives to T the same sense as m chap Ivi .5. This is stiongly fa\omed by 
the paiallel expression IISK’D n:imn Others understand it to moan, 
wheiever thou hast seen (then) memoi al or monument , otheis, wherevei 
thou seest a hand (beckoning or inviting thee) The sense gratuitously put 
upon the phrase by Dodeilein, and the piaisos given him foi the discoveiy, 
are chaiacteiistic of neological aesthetics 

9 And thou hast gone to the lung in oilj and hast multiplied thine 

unguents^ and hast sent thine amhassadots even to a Jai-of {land), and hast 
gone (oi sent) down eien to hell The first veib has been vaiiously ex- 
plained as meaning to see, to look aiound, to appear to be adorned, to sing, 
to cany gifts, which last is founded on the analogy of the noun rrnVC^n a 
gift 01 present (1 Sam ix 7). Gesemus derives the noun fiom this veib 
m the sense of going with oi caiiying, and the modem wiiters geneially 
acquiesce m this iiiteipietation founded on Aiabic analog^)’ By the hmg 
some undei stand tho king of Babjlon oi Egypt, and refer the clause to the 
eaganess with which the Pioiihet’s contempoiaiies sought out foreign 
alliances Most wiiteis undei stand it as a name for idols generally, or for 
Moloch m partioulai. pK'5 is commonly explained to mean with oil or 
ointment (as a gift) ; but Hitzig understands li to mean in oil, i e. anomted, 
beautified, adorned. Upon the explanation of this phrase of eouise depends 
that of the next, w’-here the unguents are said to bo multiplied, either m tho 
way of gifts to others, or as means of self-adornment. Gesenius and tho 
later writeis make qualify understood as a kmd of auxiliaiv, 

thou hast sent down deep to hell, t e to the lower woiid, as opposed to 
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lieaven, of Ivlolocli esteemeJ the king (See tli" same construc- 
tion of the Teib in Jci hii 18 ) II is much moie natiiiai, howovoi, to 
give it an independent moaning as cvpiubsivo of extieoo indignation and 
abhonence. Theie is no need of asciibmg a icde\ive meaning to the 
.Hiphil, as the same end may be gamed by supplying way, oi some other 
noun denoting conduct Mamei wondeis that any inteipiotcx should fail 
to see that the simplest explanation of this clause is that ^\h ch makes it 
signify extieme icmotenoss lint nothmg could m fact be moie unusual 
or unnatmal than the oxpiession of this idea by the pliiase, humhhny eren 
to Nieol 


10 In the yreatness oj fhy nay (ox the abundance of thy tiavol) thou 
luihi hh()in\ (but) thou hast 7iot said, The} G IS no Jio 2 ')c Thou hast found 
the hie of thy hand thneioie thou ait not wealc Whothci zuiy he undci- 
stood i‘s a figuie loi the yhole com sc of life, oi as invohing a specific 
allusion to the jouincjs mentioned m \oi 9, the gemial sense is still the 
same, mz that no exeition in the sei\ice oi hoi false gods could wcaiy or 
discomagc hei This is so obMonsly the meaning ot the whole, that the 
common vei Sion ol nyp [thou ait weaned) seems to "be piecludod, the lather 
as the '^ab may be used to denote the cause as well as tlio ellect, i e exeiLion 
no less than fatigue Lowth ie\eise& the declaiation of the text by omitfcmg 
the n8gati\e {thou ha^t niid) on the authoiity of a single manuseiipt, in 
uhich the text, as Kochoi well ohsei'^es, was xio doubt conjecLurally changed 
m oidei to confoim it to Jei ii. 25, x\xu 12 In Loth these places, the 
veib IS employed as it is heie impeisoually, desiwiatum est, a foim oi 
speech to which w^e hato no exact equivalent m English — Baadias and 
Koppo give the sense oi animal oi beast, in lofeionce to idols of that 
ioim Ail othei wniteis seem agieed that the essential idea which the 
whole phiase conveys is the"*! of stienyth. Some accordingly atLach tbis 
®!pecific sense to othei s to *1' , but it lathei belongs to the tw^o in 
combination In tiauslation, this essential sense may be conveyed under 
sevei.il dittcient foims Then hist found thy hand still alive, or still 
able to sustain life, &c does not meiely mean to bo sick o^ to he 

giieved, but to be weak oi weakened, as m Judges \vi 7, xi 17 

Accoidmg to Luzzato, uay means specifically wicked way, as in Piov. 

XXXT 3, 


7 toliom hast thou feai ed and been afraid of, that thou shouldest 

and me thou hast not oememheitd, thou hast not called to mind (or laid 
to heat t). Is It ?2o« 5 (because) I hold my peace, and that oJ old, that ihou 
wilt notfeai me Do Dieii, Oocceius, and Yitimga, imdeistand this as 
^onicai, and as meaning tint the feai which they affected as a ground for 
their foisakmg God had no foundation Gesemns and others undei stand 
w as a senous and consolatory declaiation that they had no cause to fear, 
^tzig supposes an allusion to the mistuie of idolatrous worship wiih the 
oms of the tiuo leligion in the exile With the exception of the last 
giatuitous lestiiction, this agrees weU with the form of expicssion, and may 
applied to all hypocutical piofessois of the tiuth Tney have no real 
lear ot God why tiien should tiiey affect to seive him 9 His forbearance 
only sei ved to baiden and embolden them ‘‘ Haye I not long kept silence 9 

It cannot be that you fear me.” There is no need, theiefoie, of making 
tJie last clause mteiiogative, as Ewrald does, wilt thou not fear me Still 

Wetto’s constiuction, Thou needest not 
ceitamly no better than Luthci’s mtorrogativo 
constiuction of the last clause, '‘Bo you think that I will always hold my 
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peaec’ ’ Lii^atio iondci« '3 that thou micjhUUJail, and lefois to 
+1 ^ waLois aio theio said to detene tlie c\pticiatioii by 

mc ‘11 an expression ^bich is utteily inapplicable to tlie failuie of 

tlio stioiiotli Instead of Lowth uads and hide (my eyed), 

Wliil the noun omitted as in Ps x 1 Henderson also thinks the common 
re tiding justly suspected, because the Complulensiou and othei editions, 

with a numboi of manuscripts, lead But this is meiely the delcctivo 

01 logiapliy of the common te\t, and piocisoly the kind of vaiiation which 
most tiequcntly oecuis m Hebiew' manuseiipts Kochei, moieo\ei, has 
shown to the sitisiaction of most latci wuiteis, that the 1 befoio is 
e^qima.cnt to et quidm in Latin, oi and that loo in English.—The use of 
» is the same as in chap Ixiv 11, Ixv G. — The image is identical with 
tJiat piescntod in chap xlii 14 Knobel contiives to limit the passage 
to the Labylomsh exile, by explaining this \eise as a declaiation that the 
Jews Jiad no need of the Babyloniaii idols to piotect them, and alleging 
that a poition of the captives had lenouncod the woiship of Jehovah be- 
<*ause they thought his powci lusulHcieut to dclivoi them In the same 
taste and spnit he cxplams to mean since the bogmuing of the exile 
—Oompaio with this veisc cliap xl 27, and li 12, 10 

12 / dechuii thy } KjJUcoumess and tlvj xoorks, and they dhrdl not 
ptofit (oi aoad thee) Lowth leads my 'iiyh'eonsne^Sj on the authority of 
the Posluto and a few m inu-icupts l^eade\^eik uadjistands to 

mean iJnj thy iightoous doom , Ewald, thy justilicatiou , Umbieit, 

tlijm ighteoii .ness, winch I will give thee nofe^uthstaudiiig thy unwoifchi- 
n(‘ss (Icsejiins tiiul Kuobel still adhejc to ihcii imagiuai) souse oi happi- 
ness, salvation, which is not only aibitiaiy m itself, but mcoheiont with 
thi‘ next clause, which they are obliged to undei stand meaiiiug, as foi 
thy own woiks they can piolit thoe nothing Knobel, however, follows 
Hitjjig in making Ihy looiLs mean thy %doh^ elsewheie Ctilled the woik of 
men’s fingeis, He f)ieu makes the last clause an answxu to the first. 
Hliall 1 doclaie thy iighteousiicss and woiks ^ They will profit thoe no- 
thing. But this, in the absence of the foim of intenogation, is entnely 
arbitnuy The oaihor wiitcis who lotam the sense ot foi the most 
pait follow Jeiomo and Zwinglo in making the fiist clause nonical. But 
this is unnoccssaiy, as the simplest and most obvious constiuction is m all 
respects the most satisfactoiy 1 will declare thy rujhteousnesSf e I will 
slicsv cleaiiy whether thou ail iightoous, a 7 id in oidoi to do this I must 
doclaie ihywoils, and if this is done, they cannot ytofii thee, because, 
instead of justifying, they will condemn thee. Theio is no need, Lhoie- 
fore, of supposing 1 at the beginuiug of the last clause to mean which, Jor, 
that, or anj thing but a^id One of the latest wnteis on the passage, 
Thenius, agieos witli one of the oldest, Jaichi, in explaining the first 
clause to moan, I will shew yon how you may bo or ought to be iightoous , 
but this IS suificiently lefutod by a simple statement of the true sense, 
which has been ahoady given. 

lib hi thy crying [i e when thou cuost foi help), let ihy gaihennys save 
thee f And (jet) all oj them the wind shall talm up, and a breath shall 
iahe away, a7id the {one) iiustmg in me shall mheiit the land a7id possess 
my holy mountain This is merely a strong contrast between the impo- 
tence of idols and the powei of Jehovah to piotect then followers respec- 
tively. ilitzig, without a change of sense, makes an nonical 

oxclaniation, they shall save thee! This is much better than Do Wotte’s 
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interrogative constiuction, u'lll they save thee ^ wiiicli is altogether aibitraiy. 
Most of the modern writers follow Jaichi in evpLuning to mean, thy 

gathermgs of gods, thj^v hole pantheon, as Cresenius evpi esses it , so called, 
as Maniei thinks, because collected from all nations (Compaio Jei ii 28.) 
Knobei denies that theie w\as any such collection, oi that gods could be 
desciibod as blown away, and theieioie goes back to Vitrmga’s explanation 
of the woid as meaning aimios, i e as he thinks those of Babylon, m \vhich 
the idolatrous Jews trusted to delivei them fiom Cyrus, and which might 
theiefoio be coiicetly called then gather mgs • It may be questioned 
whethei any of these explanations is entitled to the pieferenco above that of 
Aben Ezra, who appears to under stand the word gcncrically, as denoting all 
that they could scrape together foi then own security, including idols, armies, 
and all other objects of rehance This exposition is the more entitled to re- 
gard, because the limitation of the pissage to the exile is entiielj gratuitous, 
and it is evidently levelled against all unbelieving dependence upon any thing 
but God — In the consecuLion ot and nil there is a climax even a wind is 
not xoquired foi the purpose, a mere breath would be sufficient This tint* 
stioko is chaced by J D. Michaelis’s interpietation of the second woid as 
meaning vapoui, and the whole clause as descriptive of evaporation The jiro- 
mise of the last clause is identical with that in chaps xli\ 8, lx 21, Ixv. 0 , 
Ps. xxxvii. 11, Ixix 37, 38, Mat v 5, Eev v 10 — Those who lestuct 
the passage to the Babylonish exile must of course explain the promise as 
relating meiely to the restoration , but the context and the usage of the 
Scriptures is m favoui of a wider explanation, in which the possession of 
the land is an appointed symbol of the highest blessings which arc in 
reserve for tiue believers, here and heiealtor 

14 And he shdl bay, Cast up, caU up, clear the xmy, take up the stum- 
hltny-block from the way of my jieopJe f Lowth and J. D Michaehs read 
(then loill 1 say), the coiiectiiess of which change Lowth alleges to be 
plain fiom the pronoun my m the last clause, a demonstration which 
appeals to have had small effect upon bueceeding wiitcis. — Gescnius and 
Ewald make impersonal, they say, me says, or is ba%d» Vitimga in 
like manner long before had paraphrased it thus, exit vov , and Abon Ezra 
eailiei still had proposed substantially the same thing, by supplying 
as the subject of Mauier agioes with the English Yorsion m con- 
necting this verb wnth the foiegoing sentence, and making it agioe with 
HDinn, the one trusUncj The sense will then be that the man whoso faith 
^thus rewarded will express his joy when he beholds the piomise verified. 
Hitzig thinks it equally evident, however, that Jehovah is the speaker; and 
Umbreit further lecommends this h^qrothe&is by ingeniously comhiiiing it 
with w^hat IS said of the dmne foibeaiance in ver. 11 He who had long 
been silent speaks at last, and that to announce the restoration of ins 
people The image here pieseiited, and the form of the expression, aio 
the same as in chaps xxxv. 8, xl 3, xhx. 11, Ixii 10 —Knobel is not 
ashamed to make the verse mean that the way of tho returning captivcH 
home nom Babylon shall be convenient and agreeable. There is certainly 
not much to choose, m point of taste and exegetical discretion, botweon 
mis hyqiothesis and that of Vitrmga, who labours to find refeieiices to tho 
weiormation, and the subsequent efforts made by mmistors and magisiratcH 
0 ake away all scandals, both of doctrine and discipline, with special 
allusion, as he seems to think, to the bundled giievances presented to 
ii'ope Adrian by the German piinces m 1623 Such interpreters have no 
right to despise each other ior the only error with which either can be 
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charged, is that of filling upon one specific iii«.iance of the thicg foietold, 
and makiijg that the whole theme and the sole theme of a piophecy, whirh, 
in design, as well as fact, is peifectly nnhmited to any one e*vent or 
period, yet perfectly defined as a desciiption of God’s mode of dealing with 
his chinch, and with those \^ho although m it are not of it. 

lo, thus scitfh the UkjJi and Eaalted Oue^ g cUmiiy, and 

Holy IS hts name On high and holy mil I duell^ and toiih the hioJcen and 
humhle of to levihe the sjivtit of the humhle^ and to revive the heart of 

the holun (or contiite ones) This \erse assigns a leason why the fore- 
going piomise might be tinstcd, notwithstanding the infinite dispaiity 
between the givei and the objects of Ins favom Kotwithstanding the 
intimate connection of the 'icisos, there is no need of lefeiimg thus saith to 
what goes bcfoic, as if he had sa’d, these assurances are uttered by the 
High and Exalted One. Analogy and usage nccessaiily connect them w’lth 
wdiat follows, the iclation of the veisc to that befoie it being cleaily indi- 
cated by the for at the beginning. Yon need not hesitate to tiust the 
promise ^^hleh is mvolved in this command, for the High and Holy Ore 
has made the following solemn dcclaiat’on — The only icason for tians- 
lating exalted lather than lofty, is that the foimer ictams the paiticipial 
form of the original The same tyo cpirhots aie ]oined in chap yi 1 , 
which is icgarded by the modem ciilics as the oldest extant composition 
of tho genuine Isaiah J ]) klichaelis disiegards the Masoiotic accents, 
and explains tho next woids as meaning that his name is the inhabitant of 
eternity and tho sanctuaiy, which Iasi he leg ii ds as a hendiadj s for the ever- 
lasting sanctuary, i e. heaven as distinguished fiom matoiial and tcmpoiary 
stnictures Luzzatto gives tho same constiuction of the clause, but sup- 
poses the noun "IK (like the cognate pieposition) to be applicable to space 
as well as time, and in this case to denote infinite height, vhich sense he 
likewise attaches to when predicated of the hills, &c. All other 
modem waters follow the accentuation, makmg holy the piedicafe and 
name the subject of a distinct proposition. On this hypothesis, rnay 
either be an adjective qualifying name is holy, 7 e, divine, or in- 

finitely above eveiy other name ; or it may be absolutely used, and qualify 
Jehovah understood, his name is Holy or the Holy One The ambiguity 
in English is exactly copied from the Hobiew— As CiHD is not an adjec- 
tive, but a substantive, denoting a high place, the following must 
cither bo lofeircd to DIptD undcistood, 01 constiued \\ith DUD itself, a 
height, and that a holy one, will I mhahit — Ewald takes at the be- 
ginning of tho last clause as a sign of the nominative absolute, and the 
infinitives as exprcRSi\o of necessity or obligation* And as fo? the broken 
and covti ite of sjui it, (it is necessary) to lei ue, &c Hendcison and Knobel 
rogaid as tbe objective paiticle, shewing w^hat follows to be governed 
directly by tho veib inhabit (01 dwell in) the bioken and humble 

of spiiit.” This would be more natmal if the other objects of the same verb 
wcic preceded by the paiticlo , hut as this is not the case, tho most satis- 
factoiy construction is the common one, which takes as a proposition 
meaning with. — Tho future meaning given to by Lowth is stiictly 
accinato, and more expressive than the present, as it intimates that not- 
wiihstanding God’s condescension he will still maintain his dignity The 
idea of habitual or perpetual residence is still implied — The reviving of 
the spiiit and the heart is a common Hebrew phrase for consolation and 
encouragement. — Hitzig denies that contiition and humility are heie pio- 
pounded as conditions or prerequisites, and understands the clause as a 
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description of the actual distress and degiadation of the exiles — Vitiinga 
finds bore a specific refoitnce to the eailysnfibiers m the cause of ic forma- 
tion, such as the Waldcnses and Bohemian Biothron — Coinpaie with this 
Terse ch.ips. xxnii 6, km 15, kvi 1, 2, Ps xxii 4, cxiii, 5, 6, cxxxTni. 0 

16 Foi not to eiemity will I contend^ and not to yeipctuitij will I he 
uioth; fo\ the spintfiom lejo'te me will faint, and the souk {loliich) I have 
made A leasoii for exeicising meicy is heie diawn fiom the fiailiy of 
the cioaiuio (Compare chap xlii 8, Ps. Ixxvm 88, 80, cm 9, 11) 
Sniibimg being ah\a 3 ^s repiesentod m Bcriptuie as the consoipienci' of 
sin, its iniiiciion is often metaphoiically spoken of as a duiiie cpiaiid 
01 contioveisy with the sufteier. (See vol i p. 440) — The \eih 

has been Tariously explained, as meaning to go fuitJi (Septuagint 
and Vulgate), reimn (De Bieu), lla^e meicy (Cappella^), Ac , but the 
only sense sustained by eij-molog^ and usage is that of co^cimg. The 
Taigum scorns to make the clause deseiiptive of a lesuiicct'on snmlar to 
that m Ezokiers \ision, the life-giving Spnit co^enng the })onos u'jlh iiesb, 
and breathmg into the nostiils the bicath of life Cocccius uiideishtnds 
it of the Syimt by his influences covering the caith as the uatois 
the sea (chap, xi 9). Cleiicf’s makes it desciiptivc of the oiigiu of 
man, in whicli the spiiit co^eis oi clothes itself with matter The rnodern 
wiiteis aie agreed m making it intiansitiTe and elliptical, the full exjiies- 
sion being that of coveimg with daikncss, motaphoiAcally applied to extreme 
depression, faintness, and stupor Mauici tiaiislatcs it men Lcre, (ahgtne 
ohiolvitw The figurative use is clear fioni the analogy of Ps Ki 8, ciu 1 ' 
compaicd with that of the lefioxive^loim in Ps cvn 5, cxiiu 4,VomdI 
n 8 Kosenmuller follows Jaichi m giving tho sense of lohen, and lakes 
the last clause as a piomise • when tho spiutfiom before mo faints, I <»nint 
a bieathing time (usino atiunes comedo). The ciodit of this last intoimeta- 
tion is peihaps due to Giotms, who translates the clause, et ventahm 
faciam But is evidently used as an equivalent to m Pi^v \x 
27, and is heio the paiallel expression to HU Lowlh’s tianslaiiou, In im 
souls, multiplies woids without expressing tho exact sense of the 
which IS heaths. The ellipsis of the iclative is the one so oftc'ii numtionod 
heictofoie as common both in Hebrew and English. Fiom behne mo is 
connected by the accents with the veib to Jaziit, and indicatos God’s idc- 
sence as the cause of the dopiessiou A moie poifeci paralloIiMu woi.hl, 

however be obtained by undoistandiEgy/owic/o;e wc as rcfciruKr to the 

oii^n of human life and as coiicsponding to tho words which Ihaic made 
m the othei memhei Umbreit’s explanation of tho vorso, as mcaiiiiKr 
ttat God cannot be for over at enmity with an) of his cieatures, is as old 
as Kimchi, but without foundation in tho text and inconsistent with tho 
uniform teaching of the Sciiptures 

17 For his cmetous iniquiUj I am moth and mil smite Inm, (Twin) 
hideine and will le wioth, pi he has gone on turning away U e luLcwr- 
mg in apostasy) in the way oflm heart (or of his own inclmafcioii) Tlu) 

clause shew that both tho punishment and moicv aio 
mieipieteis have generaUy oioilooked the fact that iJm 1 
befoio those futures is not Vav convcisive, and theie is nothing m the ttvl 
or context to reqnue or justify either an aibitraiy change of pointm" o, an 
Meience between the tenses— Tho fiiarpLrasc 
m the veise (WM lljf) has been vciy varioush nndoistoejd Lowtli h-ith 
the usual meaning of the second noun would hero ho “anito bcRid/. 
purpose, and accordingly emits tho sulhx and takes ^4 2 W adMrb 
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moaning foi a blioit time ; of ’^iiich it can only be said that the ciiiicism 
and lexicogiaphy aie worthy of each other Koppe adopts anothei desperate 
expedient hj calling m the Aiabie analogy to piove that the tiuc senso of 
IS uoitatio J D Michaolis and Hencleison make one noun simply 
qualify tho other, and explain the whole as meaning his accumulated guilt 
or his exoibitant iniquity Yitiinga and Gesenius suppose covetousness to 
be heio used in a wude sense for all selhsh desiies oi undue attachment to 
the things of time and sense, a usage which they think may bo distinctly 
tiacecl both m the Old and Now Testament (See Ps cxix 36, Ezek. 
xxxiii 31, 1 Tim 10, Eph v. 5 ) Poihaps the safest and most satis- 
factoiy h^po<hesis is that of Mauier, who adhcies to the strict sense of the 
void, but supposes covetousness to be hcie consideied as a temptation, 
and incentive to othei foims of sm — The singriai pionouns lus and him 
refei to the colleetivo noun peo 2 'Ie, oi lathei to Isiael as an ideal peison. — 
*^nDri IS an ad-seibial foim, lencleied equivalent in this case bv its collocation 
the futures which piecede and follow In the last clause tho wiitei sud- 
denly ie%eits fiom the futuio to the past, in oidei to assign the cause of 
the mJSiction thieatened m the fiibt This connection can be lendered 
deal in English only by tho use of the w'oid foi , although the litcial transla- 
tion would he and he went, Jaichi’s assumption of a tiansposiiion is 
entirely unncccssaiy Heiidoweik’s tianslation, hut he went on, lests upon 
tho false assumption that the fiist clause is histoiical Luther seems to 
uudei stand the last clause as desciilnng tho effect of tho divino stroke {da 
giufjen bie htn und hei) With the closing w’oids of this clause compare 
chaps xlii 24, lin G, Ivi. 11, Ixv 12 — The best refutation of Titiinga’s 
notion, that this vciso has special lefeience to the pciiod fiom the death of 
ChailcH tho Bald to the bcgmmng of tho Befoi mation, is suggested by his 
own apology for not going into the details of the fulfilment. Nairandi 
nullus hic finis est si inceperis.” 

18 Bis ways I have seen, and 1 will heal him, and will gmde Inm, and 
restore comJoHs unto him and to Im mourners The healing here meant is 
forgiveness and conveision, as coirectly explained by Kimchi, wuth a lefei- 
cnce to chap vi. 10, and Ps xli. 5 This obvious meaning of the figme 
creates a difficulty in explaining the foiegomg w^oids so as to make the 
connection appear natmai. Gesemus supposes an antithesis, and makes 
the paiticlo adveisative I have seen his (e-\il) ways, but I will (never- 
theless) heal him ” There is then a piomise of giatuitoiis forgiveness 
Similai to that m chap, xliii 25, and xhiii 9 The Taigum puls a favour- 
able sense on as meaning hisiepentanco and conveision So Jaichi, 
I have seen his humiliation, and Ewald, I have seen his patient endurance 
of tiial Hitzig sliangely undei stands the woids to mean that God saw 
punishment to bo without efieet and theiefoie pardoned him, and cites in illus- 
tiation Gen. viii. 21, wheie the incorrigible wickedness of men is assigned 
as a loason for not again destroying them. But even if this sense were 
correct and natuial, considered in itself, it could hardly be extiacted 
fiom the words hcie used Ivnobel supposes ways to mean neither good 
nor evil woiks but sufibiings, the length of which, without regard to guilt 
or innocence, induced Jehovah to deliver them — I will gmde him is sup- 
posed by Hitzig to mean I will guide him as a shepherd gmdes his flock 
through the wilderness. (See chaps, xlviii 21, xlix. 10 ) But as this 
does not agree with the mention of consolation and of mourners in the 
other clause, it is better to lest m tho geneial sense of gracious and pro- 
vidential guidance. (Compare Ps. kxm. 24 ) Clerieus renders it /eci 
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^fvicscere^ m lefi-'ienee to tlio lest of the eules in their ov.n land This 
interpietation, which is mentioned although not approved by Jaichi, sup- 
poses an aibitraiy change at least of vowels, so as to deiivo the word fiom 
nii —The piomise to restoie consolation implies not only that it had been 
once enjoyed, but also that it should compensate foi the intei zoning soirows, 
as the Hebiew woid means piopeily to make good, or mdemnily. — The 
addition ol the words and to las moumeis has led to a dispute among inter - 
preteis, whethei the wntei had m murd two distinct classes of sufferers, or 
only one Oocceius adopts the former suppositron, and assumes a distinc- 
hon m the chuieh itself Others understand by Im mouinen^ those \\ho 
mourned for him, ard Henderson applies it specifically to the heathen 
piosel)tes who sympathised with Israel in exile Hit/ig and Knubol undci- 
stand the ^ as meamng and epeuaVy^ boiause tlio'^o ^lho suffered most 
were most in need of consohiMon Perhaps it would bo still more sahs- 
factory to make these words explanatory of thu 1^^, to him, ^ e. to his 
inouineis. Whether these wore but a part, or coextensue with the whole, 
the form of expression then leaves undecided Luzzatto gtds rid of the 
difficulty by connecting these words with the next voisc, ^‘and for bis 
mourners T create,” &c Koppe throws not only this vcise and the next, 
but also the one following, into one sentence, making tins the expression 
of a v^nsh, and the next a continuation of it ‘‘I saw” Ins ^v^ays, and would 
ba^G healed him, guided him, consoled him and his mourncis, ci eating, 
<S:c , but the wicked are like the tioubled sea,” &c This is mgciuous, but 
too artificial and lefiuod to be good Hebiow Vifcunga secs a special con- 
nection between this veise and the supplication of the Aastiian nobloK to 
the Emperoi Feidmand in 1541 

19 Gteatiny the Jnut of the h/is. Peace, 2 h>(tce to the fa) off and to the 
near, saith Jelioiah, and I lied him Luzzatto adds to tins voiso tlio con- 
cluding w’-oids of ver 18, and for his mourners I create,” &c I’his, 
besides the aibitiaiy change in the tiaditioual ariaiigcmonfc of tiro ti‘xt, 
lequiies the paiticiple wXin to be taken as an mdepoudent veib, winch, 
although a possible construcLion, is not to bo assumed without nec(*s‘*ity. 
The usual construction connects with Jehovah as the subjtrt ol the 
foregoing verse —The fruit or product of the lips is speech, mid (*r(‘atiHg, 
as usual, implies almighty powder and a new effect. Piosennnilloj uiulor- 
stands the clause to mean that nothing shall be utteicd ])v the following 
proclamation, ‘‘Peace, peace,” &c. Goseuius uiidei&tands hv the fiuit of 
the lips piaise or thanksgiving, as in Hob xiii. 15, and Hosca xiv 3. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the promise which J(ffiovah had given, and 
w”ould ceitainly fulfil.— By the fat and veai Ileiideison undoistaii<ls the 
Jews and Gentiles (Compare Acts x 36, Eph. n 17 ) Jinclii and 
Knobel explain it to mean all the Jew”.s whciovor scattered (chap xlui 5-7, 
xhx. 12). The Taigum makes the distinction an mteinal ones— the jnsi 
who have kept the law, and sinners who have lotuinod to it bv »sincc‘re re- 
pentance. Kimchi in hke manner understands tlio woids as abohslung all 
difference between the eailiei and later converts, an rdea sinulai to that 
embodred rn our Savrour’s parable of the labourers in tlio vin(‘;\aid. Jhtzig 
directs attention to the way in which the wnitor hero (omi’w bac,k to iho 
bcgmmng of vor. 18, as an observable ilictoiKial boant> — Tlic 
form IS used above in tho translation of the last vcrli, because it is doahifni 
whether the Vav has a conversive Influence when separated so fiir from iho 
futures of the foregoing verse. 

20. And the wicked (ate) Idee the lionUed sea^Joi 7 eU it cannot ^ and its 
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wate7s cast iqi vine and dul Koppe’s unnatmal constiuction of this verse 
as the apodosis of a sentence beginning in ver. 18 has already been refuted 
Intel pi eters aie commonly agieed in making it a necessary limitation of the 
foregoing piomise to its pioper objects Hitzig regards it as a meie mtio- 
duction to the next veise. There is a foice in the oiiginal which cannot 
be ictained in a tianslation, arising from the etymological afiimty between 
the woids translated inched, troubled, and cast up. Among the various 
epithets applied to sinners, the one heie used is that which originally 
signifies then tuibulence or restlessness (Sec Hengstenbeig on Ps. ii. 1 ) 
Hendcison’s stiange version of the Inst clause (as/o) the nicked they ate 
each tossed about like the sea winch cannot rest) seems to be founded upon 
some mistaken view of the constiuction, and is certainly not woith pur- 
chasing by a violation of the accents — Hendeweik’s veision of the clause 
IS peculiai only in the use of the lu definite expression a sea Gesenms m 
bis Lexicon makes this one of the cases in which '*5 letains its oiigmal 
meaning as a relative pionoun, Ide the tiuuhled sea uJiich cannot rest The 
English Version and some others take it as a particle of time {iihen %t can- 
not lest) All the latest Gciman writers follow Low^th in gning it its usual 
sense oijoi because The only objection to this \eision, that it appeals to 
make ihe sea itbell the subject of compaiison, Knohel ingeniously removes 
by adding, any moie than you can. ’ The future foxm ^51' implies that 
such will bo the case hereaftei as it has been heretofore, which is sufficiently 
expressed Ly the reference to futuiity in om: veib can The Yav conversive 
prefixed to the last verb merely shews its dependence on the one hefoie it, 
as an effect upon its cause, oi a conseq[uent upon its antecedent. Its 
waters cannot rest, and (so or therefore) they cast up mire and mud. 
Lowih’s vcision of this last clause is more than usually plain and vigorous 
%ts uateis uo7h up miie and filth The verb means stiictly to expel or 
duve out, and is therefore happily descriptive of the natural process here 
lefeirod to. Theie seems to be allusion to this veise in the ycv/jcuTa ay^ia 
of Jude 13 Most of the later wiiteis have repeated the mie 
paiaUel which Cleiicus quotes from Ovid 

Cumqne sit hibeinis agitatum fluctibus saqnor, 

Peciora sunt ipso turbidiora man 

21 There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked, Gesenms has/?^ 
the loicked, i. e in reserve for them. Ewald follows Luther in exchanging 
the oiicntcil for an occidental idiom, ihe wicked have no peace, which, although 
peifcctly correct m sense, is an enfeebling deviation from the Hebrew col- 
location and constiuction. That peace is here to be taken m its stnet 
sense, and not in that of welfare or prosperity, is clear from the comparison 
in the preceding verse. Twenty-two manuscripts assimilate this verse to 
chap, xhiii. 22 by leadmg Hjn' for The Alexandrian text of the 

Soptuagmt combines both leadings, 6 So too Jerome has Do- 

minus Deus, which Grotius thinks ought to be read Dominus mem, not 
observing that the form of expression would still be different from that of 
the original. It is somewhat suipiismg that the ‘‘higher criticism” has 
not detected m this repetition a maigmal gloss, or the assimilatmg hand of 
some ledactor. But evenHitzig zealously contends, without an adversary, 
that the verse is genuine both here and in chap, xlvin 22, and that its 
studied repetition proves the unity and chronological airangement of the 
whole book The only wonder is that m a hundred cases more or less 
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analogous, tlie same kmd of rGasomng is icjectod as beiicatli urutaiiou. 
This verse, according to the theory of Euckeit, Hitzig, and Ha^ciiutk, 
closes the second great division of the Later Piophocics, For the Uuo 
sense of the words themselves, see abo-ve, on chap. xlvm. 22. 

CHAPTEE LVIIL 

The lejtction of Isiael as a nation is the just levaul of then unfaithful- 
ness, 1. Then leligioiis soiviccs aie hypociitical, vei. 2. Their 
mortifications and austciities are nxdlified by accompanying wickedness, 
veis 3-5 They should have been connected \vith the opposite virtues, 
veis 6, 7 In that case they would ha-^o continued to enjoy the divine 
favoui', veis. 8, 9 They aio still invited to nialo tiial of this couise, with 
an ample piomise of pj,ospeiity and blessing to encouiago them, veis 10-14 

1 C)y With the throat, sj^a'te not, like the tiumpH rat^e thy voice, and 
tell to niy penile their tran<iyi ession ami to the house of Jacob their sins. 
Although this may be conveniently assigned as the begmnmg of the third 
pait, according to the theoiy propounded in the Inhoduction, it is leally, 
as Knobcl well obsoiven, a duect continuation of the pio\uous discouiso 
Ewald’s suggestion that the latter may have pioduccd some ofiect upon the 
people bcioie this was ntteicd, lests on a supposition vhich has piobably 
no foundation m fact The utmost that can bo conceded is that the 
Prophet, aftoi a brief pause, loeommencos his discouise piocisely at the 
point vhore he suspended it — The object of addiess is the Piophet him- 
self, as expressed m the Taignm, and by Saadias (ho said to me). Tliat 
ho is here viewed as the lopresentative of piophots oi inmistois in gdunal, 
IS not a natuial oi nocessaiy mfeionce. Ciyng with tho thioat or fiom 
tho lungs IS here opposed to a simple motion of the bps and tongn(‘. (S (‘0 
1 Sam. 1 . 18 ) Tho common vcision (cry aloud) is thcicfoio substantially 
correct, though somc\’^hat vague The Bcptuagint m like niannia paia- 
phrases it Iv The Vulgate omits it altogothcr d, 1) Muhaolis 

reads, as loud as thou annt, Tho positne command is onfoicod by the 
negative one, sjune not, as m chap, hv 2. The compaiison \Mth a l}'nin])ot 
IS of frequent occmience m the Book of Revelations (Sec eg i 10, 
iv. 1 ) The loudness of the call is intended to snggoat tho nn])oitan{*(‘ of 
the subject, and perhaps the insensibility of those to bo con\niccd Ilm 
Piophet heio seems to turn away fiom avowed opostates to hypocniical 
piofessois of the tiuth The le&tiietion of the verso to Isaiah’s cout<‘ni- 
poraiies by the labbins, Grotius, and Piscator, and to tlie Jews of tho 
Babylonish exilo by Sanctius and the modern wiitiTs, is as peifoctly giaiu- 
itous as its restriction by Eusebius and Jeiome to the PJiauscos ot (5hii.sPs 
hme, and by Yitimga to tho Protestant Chuichcs at the dechno of Iho 
Reformation. The points of similaiity with all oi any of those ^k'hocIh 
arise from its bemg a description of what oflou has occurred and v ill occur 
again It was impoitant that a phase of human history so real ami iiujior- 
tant should foim a pait of this piophetic pictmo, and accordimily it iias 
not hcen forgotten. 

2. Jnd me day [hy) day iliey imH seiL, and die l/nm>ledije ofiny irays 
they will dehyJitm (oi desiie), hie a nahon uJmh has done 'nyht ami the 
judgment ofzts God has not forsaken; tJwy mil a'l of me nyhtcom Judy- 
mmUs, the approach to God (oi of God) they uAU delujht m (or dmre). The 
older wiitois taho this to be a doseiiption of hypocusy, as piaetisod in 
a tormal seeking (». & woishipping) of God, and a piofossed dosno to know 
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his “ways e tho doctiines and diiiies of the true leligion), the e\toiuaI 
appearance of a just and godly people, who delight m nothing more than in 
di awing real to God (/ e in woiship and comiiiLimon with him) Coccems 
and Yitrmga, while they diffei on some minor questions, e g w’htthei seek- 
ing denotes consultation or woiship, oi includes them both, agice as to the 
mam points of the exposition which has just been giwen. But Gesemus 
and ail the later Geiman writeis put a veiy diheient sense upon the pas- 
sage. They apply it not to hjpociitical foimahty, but to a discontented 
and inciedulous impatience of deliy m the fulfilment of God’s piomises. 
Accoi fling to this view of the mattcx, seeking God daily, means impoitunate 
solicitation, delight m the Imowledgo of his ways, is eagei cuiiosity 
to know his providential phins and puiposos , +ho judgments of lighteous- 
ness w^hich they demand aie eithoi saving judgments for themselves, or 
destioying judgments foi thou enemies, tho pppioach which they desire 
IS not their owm appioach to God, but his appioach to them f a their deli- 
'^v.rance, and tho w^oids hie a ko. , aie decciiptive not of a simulated 

pietv, but of a sclf-rightoous belief that by then outwMid soi^iccs they had 
acqunod a meiitorious claim to tho divme intoipoteitiun m then favour. It 
IS sfimcw^hat remarkable that a sentence of such length should, without vio- 
lence, admit of two inteipieiations so entnely diffeicnt, and tho w’ondcr is 
enhanced by tho fact that both tho senses maybe leconcded with tho ensuing 
context The only aigamonts which seem to be docisi\o m fa\om of the 
fiist, aio its supenoi simpbcity and the giea^Cx icadincss wuth which it is 
suggested to mo&i loadeis by the language of tho text itself, together with 
tho fict that it pacltidf s the necessity of limiting the woid to the Baby- 
lonish exile, for winch limitation thexe is no ground eitliei m the text or 
context The objection to tlio modem explanation, founded on the sense 
which it attaches to tho veib ^net by the analogous use of the verb 

love m Ps. xL 17, Ixi. 5, 2 Tim. iv 8. — Luther uiideistands the last 
clause as accusmg them of wishing to contend with God, and \entui mg to 
cliaigo him with mjustice 

3 W/ig have ne jaoted and thou liaii not seen {it), affttcted our soul (or 
out selves) and thou not know {u)^ Behold, in the day oj your fast ye 
will find plec(sU7e, and all your labows ye will exact The two inteipieta- 
tions which have been piopoundcd of the foiegoing verse agree m making 
this a paiticulai exemplification of the people’s seif-iightcous confidence in 
tho meritorious efficacy of then outwaid soivices Thefiisl clause contains 
their complaint, and the last tho Prophet’s answer This relation of the 
clauses Saadias points out by prefixing to one the w^oids “they say,’ and 
and to the other “Prophet, answer them ” Coccoius and Yitiinga suppose 
fasting to bo heio used in a wide sense foi the whole loutme of eeiemonial 
services The same end is attained by adhcimg to the stiict souse, but 
supposing wbat it said of this one instance to be applicable to the others. 
The stiucture of the first danse is like that m chaps, v. 4, 1. 2. In our 
uliom tho idea would be natuially thus expressed, Why dost thou not see 
when wo fast, or recognise our meiit when we mortify ourselves bcfoie 
thee ^ The w'ord hero may either moan the appetite, or the soul as 
distinguished from the body, oi it may supply the place of tho reflexive 
pronoun self, which is entitled to the preference, because the context shews 
that their moitifications were not of a spiiitual but of a corporeal nature. 
The combination of the pieteiite {hast not seen) and the future {wilt not 
Imow) includes ail time The clause describes Jehovah as mdiffoient and 
inattentive to their laboured austerities. The reason given is analogous to 
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thut for the rejection of their sacrifices m chap i 11-18, viz the combina- 
tion of tLeir formal senice with unhallowed piactice The precise natuie 
of the alleged abuse depends upon the sense of the woid fsn Gesenim'> 
and most later waters understand it to mean business, as in chap xliv ^8, 
lin 10, and explain the whole clause as a dcclaiation, that on da'^s set 
apart toi fasting they weio accustomed to puisne then usual employments 
01 as Hendcison expicsses it, to ‘‘attend to business ” But this explana- 
tion of the word, as we ha^e seen befoie, is perfectly giatuitous 
take it in its usual and proper sense, the meaning of tho clause is that they 
made their pi el ended self denial a means oi an occasion of sinful giatinca- 
tion J. I) Michaelis supposes the specific pleasuie meant to be that 
afibided by the admiration of their supeiioi goodness by the people But 
this is a needless limitation of the language, which may naturally be applied 
to all kinds of enjojunent, inconsistent w'lth the moitifying humiliation 
which IS inseparable fiom light fasting — The remaining momhei of tho 
sentence bas been still moie vaiioush explained. Accoidmg to the Soptna- 
gint and Yulgate, it cbaiges them wuth specially oppiessmg tbcii rlepeiidoiit''t 
and mljectos) at such times. Luther agrees with H^mmachus 
in supposing a particulai allusion to the tieatment of debtois Gesonms 
in his Commentaiy, Umbieit, and Be AYette, piefei the specific sense of 
labouieis or woikmen foiced to toil on fast-dajs as at otheis times 
IVlaiuei, Hitzig, and Gesonins in his Thosauius, comcido with the English 
YeiSiOn m the sense, ye exact all youi laboius, % e all the labour duo to 
you fiom 5 ’our depend(nts As these substitute labours foi labomors, so 
the Eibhins debts foi debtors. Aben Ezia uses the evpicssion mammon, 
which may mean your gains or piofits, but as Maniei well obsoivcs, 
does not signify emolument in geneial, but haul earned wages, as appeals 
both fiom etymology and usage (See Pi or v 10, \ 22, Ps cxxvii. 2) 
J D Michaelis ingenious!} explains tho clause as moaning that they do- 
manded of God himself a leward foi then meiituiious sei\ices — On the 
staled fasts of the Old Testament, see Jei xxwi 9, Zech ^ii 8, mu 19 
Accoidmg to Luzzatto, DIV oiigmally signifies the convocation of the jK'oplo 
for jirayer and pi caching, so that w^hen Jezebel leqmied a fast to bo pio- 
claimed, Naboth w’’as set on high among the people, i e pi cached against 
idolatiy, on which pretext ho w'as aftei wards accused of having blasphemed 
God and the bng (1 ICings xxi 9-18 ) 

4 Behold, foi Uiife and contention ye mil jaU, and to smte with the 
of widediuss, ye bhall not (oi ye %i%ll not) fast to-day (so as) to male yonr 
loice heaid on hujh Some undeistand this as a fuith('i leasoii why thnr 
fasts weie not acceptable to God, others suppose the same to bo conimued, 
and lefei what is heie said to the maltieatment of the labouicis or debtois 
mentioned m tho veise pieceding Gesenius undoistands tho ^ in the first 
clause as expiessne moiely of an accompanying ciunmstance, yo fast leiih 
stiife and quaiiel. But Mamei and tho latei wuileis, moio consisicntly 
with usage, undeistand it as denoting the cficct, cither simply so consi- 
deied, oi as the end delibeiately aimed at J. 1) Micliaehs tolls a story of 
a lady who was never known to scold hei sonants so se\eiely as on fast 
days, w^hich he says agicos well with physiological jirmciplos and facts 1 
Yitiinga applies this clause to the doctiinal dnisions among Protestants, 
and moie particulaily to the controversies in the Chuich of Holland on tho 
subject of giace and predestination To smite with tho fist of wickedness 
IS a peiiphiasis for fighting, no doubt bon owed fiom the piovision of tho 
law m E\od, xxi. IS.—Lutber and other oaily wuleito understand tho last 
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clause as a pioliibition of noisy quarrels, to make the voice heaid on high, 
being taken as equivalent to letting it be heaid in the street (chap \\ii 8) 
Vitiinga and the later wi iters give it a meaning altogether diSeient, by 
taking Dnp m the sense of heaven (chap Ivii 15), and the whole clause 
as a declaiation that such fasting would not have the desiied effect of gam- 
ing audience and acceptance foi then prayers (See Joel i. 14, ii. 12) All 
the modem wiiteis make Ql'? synonymous \vith to-day, as in 1 Icings 
1 81. Jaichi’s explanation, at, the day, (ought to bo kept) involves a haish 
ellipsis and is conti aiy to usage — Instead of Lowth reads HD 

and tianslates to smite with the fist the poor , wherefore fast ye unto me 
in this mannei The only authority for this pretended emendation is the 
racrs/i/ov har/ ^o/ of the Septuagint Vcision, and the stiange idea that it 
gives a much better sense than the piesent reading of the Hebrew ” 

5 Shall it he hie this, the fast that I will choose, the day of mavCs hum- 
hling himself Is it to hang Jus head lil.e a lulnish and male saclcloth and 
ashes his led ? IVilt thou call this a fast, and a day of aieeptance (an accept- 
able day) to Jehovah ^ The general meanmg of this verse is clear, although 
its stiucture and paiticular expiessioiis aie mailed with a stiong idiomatic 
pecuhaiity which makes exact translation xery difficult The inteirogative 
form, as in many othei cases, implies strong negation mingled with sur- 
prise Nothing is gained, but something lost, by dioppmg the future foims 
of the fust clause The pieteiite translation of (J have chosen) is in 
tact quite ungrammatical. No less giatuitous is the explanation of this 
veib as meanmg loie by Gesenius, and appiove by Hondeison , neither of 
which ideas is expiossed, although both aio ically implied m the exact 
translation, choose The second raembei ol the fiist clause is not pait of 
the contemptuous dosciiption of a moie cxtoinal fast, but belongs to the 
definition of a true one, as a time for men to piactise self- humiliation. He 
does not ask whothei the fast which he chooses is a day for a man to affiict 
himself implying that it is not, which would be destiuctive of the very 
essence of a fast , but ho asks whether the fast which he has chosen as a 
time for men to humble and affiict themselves is such as this, i, e. a mere 
external self-abasement. — means to spiead anything under one for him 
to lie upon. (See above, chap xiv. 11 ) The efiect of fasting, as an outward 
means and token of sincere humiliation, may be learned fiom the case of 
Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27-29) and the Nmevites (Jonah ni 5-9 ) The use 
of ' sackcloth and ashes in connection with fasting is reeoided in "Esther 
Even Gesenius legaids tliTs geneialdesciiption as paiticulaily ap- 
plicable to the abuse of fasting in the Romish and the Oriental Churches 
The sense attached to 131' by Lnthei {des Tages) and Lowth {for a day) 
changes the meanmg of the clause by an aibitiaiy violation of the syntax 
6 Is not tins the fast that I will choose, to loosen hands of wiclodness, to 
undo the fastenings of the yoke, and to send away the crushed (or hrol^en) free, 
artd every yoke ye shrdl heak ^ Most mteipieteis suppose a paiticular allu- 
sion to the dcteiition of Hebiew seivants after the sovonth year, contrary to 
the express provisions of the law (Exod xxi. 2, Lev xxv 39, Deut. xv 12). 
Grotius applies the toims in a figurative sense to judicial oppression, Coc- 
ceius to impositions on the conscience (Mat xxiii. ,4, Acts xv. 28, GaL v. 1) ; 
Vitringa, still more generally, to human domination in the church (1 Cor. 
Ml 28), with special lofeience to the arbitrary impositions of formulas and 
'creeds It is evident, liowevei, that the terms were so selected as to he 
descriptive of oppression universally, to make which still more evident, 
the Prophet adds a general command or exhortation, Ye shall bieak every 
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joke. The Taigum esplains nplB to mean unjust deciees ('BDD }n '3113), 
and the Seplnagmt applies it to fiaudulent contiacts, an idea which Ocse- 
nins thinks Mas piobablv suggested to the tianslatoi by his Lnouledce of 
the habits of the Alesandiian Jeus Hitzig agioes with Jaichi in deriving 
the hist nDID from nB) and making it s-jnon-jmons with HOD (Ezek. ii 9) 
the peiiersion of justice (For this application of tlio ic^b, see above, 

chaps vm 21 , xvx 11 ) lint although this ahorJs a nioie peilcct paial- 
3* doailj pm chased by assuming that th. same foim 
niJiJ IS heie used in two entiiely diiioiont senses Foi the use of }*ST 
in letfiente to oppiesnon, see 1 Sam. iii. 3, 4, and compare Isa \bi 3 
Gcsenius hero lepeais his unwaixantable mistinnslatioii of as synon\- 

haTtWonf; r® I'y l-nt the'latei wntcis 

ha e the good taste to jaefei the stiicl tianslation The change of con- 

stinct on in the last dame horn the mfimtivo to the fntuie. is so cowmou 
ThltV. “Ot as a solecism but as a Jlebiow idiom 

W ,7 , adopting the indiiea and foioign censtiuc- 

tion, tludys breal ctn y yoke -In reply to the gne^ion, how iho acts heie 

^iicliaelis sais that thcyaie 
imohmg acts of conscientious self-denial, wh-ch he 
simnef to “f 1 °^ ^m<=iic.in slaveholdoi biought by sticss of coii- 

and mom f ®^ated still moio clearly 

illustiation^of tha\pvfi<^?^f^ ^ Passage which Goseiiius (quotes lii 
musnation of the verse befoio us “Jcjnuium magunm et -eiieiale esi 

jtunTum ” nSf ‘'r ‘1 \f^ptatihns seeuli, quod cst perfect, im 

Tii!. s . , ^ ^ passage of Isaiah as oxomsslv con- 

oid mmonilEf^l^ alliasts, but the other Geimaus still maintain the 
Id opinion that it moitly shows the spuit which is necessary to a true fust 

Ltiibntet fromTu^ P^^asc 70 hnutl hu-ml (meanim' to 

vllZ iT' t f la-ad in thm flat cake;_ 

legaided as suhstantaaiw'^* v undo ing i,om) is now commonly 

^^^stantullj coricct (Compaio Job 

LpiessioJwaS’ “®™nf (^om 313;, heie used foi the conemto 

an^sis foi D'313D 'ti'limLTwrdmfnof iti^i^^ndoison as 

EeTft SL“?3?r 'aSo pSSlS'm 3| ' hTJ 

pose of ashmobeluniistandsiUorthcVm- 

Ln of the secLd p? ’ ^ ^ f ^ giatuitons icstrictiou —The constihc- 

shah see the nalcd seems to ho gjounds, but IccauBo (Jiou 

dialt not hde %sc?/-— Poi the uTe^ 

rax 14, sxxvm 27 2 Sam t i * V kindred, see Gen. 

thslav TOO irAiaarie eov —With tbn o ®°P*“agmt pai.ijihiaso is, dwi ron 

el7ap xxmi 6 Job xTxTlc 2 d 

last clause, Matt, xv' 6 6^’ “■ 
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8 Then shall hieoh forth as the dawn thy lights and thy healing speedily 
shall spnngup , then shall go before thee thy 7 ighteoumess, and the gloiy of 
Jehovah shall he thy rereivard (or hing up thy 'tear) Kimclii connects 
this With the foiegoing conte-^t by supplying as an mteimodiato thought, 
thou shait no longer need to fast or he m sackcloth and ashes. It is eyi- 
dent, howovei, that the writer his entiiely lost sight of the particular 
cxcimplo upon which he had been d\sellmg so minutely, and is now entiiely 
occupied with the elfects which would aiisefiom a confoimity to Qod’ swill, 
not in loferenco to fasting meiely, but to eveiy othei pait of duty Then, 

e when this coidial compliance shall have taken place The futuieform 
is ineferable here to the conditional (would hreal forth), not only as moie 
obvious and exact, but as impl^ung that it will bo so m point of fact, that 
the oiloct will ceitamly take place, bocauso the piovious condition will be 
coitamly complied with The veib, to bieak foith (literally, to he deft), 
else\\here applied to the hatching ol eggs (chap lix 5), and the gushing 
of watei (chap, xxxv G), is heie used m lefeience to the dawn oi bieak of 
day, a common hgnro fui lolief succeeding d=^ep aidiction (See chap. \iii 22, 
xlvii 11, k 1 ) — riDI'IX IS pioperly a bandage, but has here the sense of 
healing, as in Jor viii 22, xxx 17, xxxiii. C By a mixtuie of metaphois, 
which docs not m the least obscure the sense, this healing is heio said to 
sprout 01 geimmate, a figuie employed olsoiUieie to denote the sudden, 
lapid, and spontaneous giowih or nso of anything (Soo al)o\o, on chaps, 
xli) {), and xlin 10 ) In the last clause a thud distinct figuie is omplojmd 
to expie^s the same idea, viz that of a maich like the journey thiough the 
wjldvoncs?, with the pillai of cloud, as the symbol of God’s presence, going 
befoie and aftoi (Soo above, on chap hi 12, and compaio Exod xiu. 21, 
XJY 19 ) — Thy righteousness shall go hcfo'ie thee cannot mian that iighteous- 
noss shall bo exacted as a picvious condition, which is wholly out of keep- 
ing \Mth the hguiative charactoi of the desciiptioii, Luther has also maired 
it by translating the last veib, shall iahe thee to limielj, overlooking its 
pGcnliar mditaiy sense, for which see above, on chap hi. 12 Knobel im- 
proves upon Gesenius’s gratuituous assumption that means salvation, 
by explaining it in tins case as an abstiact used for the conciote, and ac- 
cordingly translatmg it thy Saviour All the advantages of this interpreta- 
tion aio seemed without the slightest violence to usage, by supposing that 
Jeliovah hoie assumes the conduct of his people, as their righteousness or 
jiistifier. (See fTei x\iii G, xxxm IG, and compaie Isuah liv. 17 ) The 
panillel tiurn gloi ij may then be undei stood as denoting the manifested glory 
of Jehovah, or Jehovah himself in glorious epiphany , just as his piesence 
with his people m the wildorniss was manifested by the pillai of cloud and 
of fire, which sometimes went befoie them, and at other times hi ought up 
up their real. (See above, on chap In 12.) This grand icitoiation of a 
glorious ])ioin]so is gratuitously weakened and belittled by icstiiciing it to 
the return of the exiled Jo\vs from Babylon ; which, although one remark- 
able example ol the thing desciibed, has no moio claim to be regarded as 
the whole of it, than the deliveiance of Paul oi Peter fiom imprisonment 
exhausted Chiist’s engagoment to be with his servants always, even to the 
011(1 ol the world. 

9 Thm shait thou call ayid Jehovah will amwer, thou shall cty and he will 
suy, Behold m (liovo I am), if thou wilt put away fom the midst of thee the 
yoke, the pomluig of the finyey, and the speaking of vanity ^Tho tif may 
citliei bo coniiGctocI with what goes hefoio oi correspond to m the other 
clause, like then, when, in English. That may thus bo used as a particle 
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of time, will be seen by comparing chaps, iv 4, x\iv. 13. The conditional 
form of the promise implies that it was not so with them now, of which, 
indeed, they are themselves represented as complammg m ver B, The 
idea of this verse might be expressed in the occidental idiom by sa} mg, 
when thou eaUestf Jehovah will answe ) , when thou cnest, he loill say^ Behold 
me, (See above, on chap 1 2 ) — The yoke is again mentioned as the 
symbol of oppiession. (See ver 6 ) De Wette needlessly losolves it into 
subjugation [Uiiteifjochung)^ Hendewerk, still moio boldly, into slaveiy 
The pointing of the fingei is a gesture of derision Hence the middle linger 
IS called by Persius digitus tnfamis j Martial says, ndeto multuni^ and m 
the same connection, digitum pomgito medium, Plautus, m lefeionco to 
an object of derision, intende digitum in huno The Aiabs have a veib de- 
iived iiom finger^ and denoting scornful iidicule The object of contempt 
m this case is supposed by G-rotius to be the pious , by Hitzig, the Prophet 
or Jehovah himself , by Ejiobel, the unfoitunate, who aie aftei\’vaids 
described as objects of sympathy — Woids of vanity, in Zoeh \ 2, nu'an 
falsehood, which is here retained by J I) Michaelis, while Datlio gives it 
the specific sense of slander, and Paulus that of scciet and iimlign.nit 
machination. Yitringa undeistands it as i elating to censonous and un- 
necessary fault-finding , Kimchi, Ewald, and Gesenms, to stiife and bud < i- 
mgs M these may he included in the general sense of evil f'peiHdi oi 
wicked words. The Taigum has words of oppression^ or, as Go&ciuus ex- 
plains it, violence, 

10 And {if) thou u lU let out thy soul to the hungiy^ and the ajjlicied soul 

wilt satisfy, then shall thy light arise in the darlness, and tliy gloom a^t the 
{double light or) noon, Foi Lovth loads thy bread, m w3u<di ho 
is supported by eight manusciipts The Septuagmt vol^lon lie consKiciM 
as combining the two readings. But Vitringa undeistands Ik as 

denoting the cordiality of a cheerful givei (2 Coi, ix 7, Item xii. H ) 
Luzzatto, byreoans of a curious etymological analogy, makes synony- 
mous with the of Lev. ix 12, 13, 18, and tiaushitcs the whole phiJiM* 
“if thou wilt piesont thy poison ” Gesonius takes m the soiibo of 
appetite or hunger, here put foi the thing desiied or enjoyed {deinen JhHsen ) 
Hitzig and Ewald, with the same view of the writci’s meaning, regain th<* 
more exact sense of desuem then translations Hcnde work’s explanation, 
“ if thou wilt turn thy heart to the hungiy,” is noai akin to Luther’s, “ if 
thou wilt let the hungiy find thy heait,” which seems to lest upon ibc 
same interpretation of the verb that has been quoted fiom Luzzatto, J^y 
a distressed soul, Hitzig hero undeistands one sufleimg from want, and 
cravmg sustenance, (See chap. xxix. 8 ) The figure in the last clause is 
a common one for happiness succeeding sonow. (See Judges v. 31, J\s. 
cxii 4, Job XI 17) Yitrmga asscits roundly {aio lotunde) that tins pio- 
phecy was not fulfilled until aftoi the Bcfoimatiou, when so laan^ Gornuin, 
French, Italian, and Hungarian Piotestants wcie forced to sei'k iidugo in 
other countnes. The tiuo sense of the passage liV* has given willumt kiifjw- 
ing it, in these woids “Post tot beneficia et strictmas lucis occlesjiui m- 
ductas, restat meiidies quern expoetai.” 

11 And Jehovah mil guide thee e\ey, and satisfy thy sold in di ought <, mid 
thy oones shall he invigoiccte, and thou shall he like a wateied garden, and Uke 
a spring of water, uhom wafers shall not Jail The prom ist^d* gniduneo 
had already hoen given m chap Ivn. 18 (Coniparo Ps. Ixxin. 21, hxviii. 
1.4.) Jerome’s tianslation {requiem tibi dahii) dtMives the vm’b from 

not npD. Dricssen and some others make moan with clear oi 
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bright w aters , but the sense of glistening or dazzling which belongs to the 
Aicibic loot, IS equally applicable to the bmnmg sands of a desert. Ewald 
tianslates it fevei-heat The common veision, diovijlit, which Lowth 
changes to sevoest d)oufjhtf in order to expiess the intensne meaning of the 
plai al form, agrees well \uth the veib to satisfy, lefeiiing to thirst, as vei 10 
does to hungei The common vei&ion of the next clause (and inaKe Jat 
thy banes') is sanctioned by the Septuagmt and Ejmcbi, who appeals to 
the analogy of Piov xv 30 The Yulgate veision [ossa libetahit) seems 
both aibitiai}" and unmeaning The Peshito and Saadias translate the 
voib Will stiengfhen, which is adopted by most modem >Yriteis Seeker’s 
emendation wdneh Lowth adopts (? eiieiv thy shength), de- 

iivcs some countenance, not only horn the Taigum, but horn the analogy 
of chaps xl 31, and xh. 1, and is only inadmissible because it is giatmtous. 
Similar allusions to the bones as the seat oi stiength occur m Ps. li 10, 
and Job xxi 24. The figure in the last clause is the converse of that in 
chap. 1 30 There is here a climax Not content with the image of a 
well-watcied garden, he substitutes that of the stieam, oi laihei of the 
s])i mg itself. The gcneial idea is a favomite with Isaiah (See above, 
cliaps XXX 25, xxxiii 21, xxxv 5, 7, xli 17, xhii 20, xhv 4, xlviii. 
21, xhx 10 ) On the dccciMiig of the w’-ateis, see Jer xv. 18, and com- 
paio the analogous cxpiessions of Hosea with respect to wine, and ot Hah- 
bedvkuk with 1 aspect to oil (Hosea v 2, ITab. iii. 17 ) Hitzig and 
ivnobol understand what is here said of heat and di ought m literal appli- 
cation to the join ne^y of the exiles thiough the wilderness, w'hile all the 
analogous cxpiessions in the context aie legaided as stiong figmos The 
tiuth IS, that the exodus horn Egypt had alieady made these images familiar 
and iippiopuato to any gicat dcliveiance 

12 uLbd they shall hiild f)om thee the i mm of antiquity (oi pe)petmiy), 
Joundaiiom and of aye and aye {i e oj (lye'i) shalt thou laise up, and it shall 
h ' called to thee (or thou shall be called) Repairer of the breach, Restorer of 
paths foi duelling Ew'ald roads they shall be built by thee; but this 
passive form does not occur elsewhere, and is here sustained by no exter- 
nal evidence. Kim chi undei stands as lef erring, not to persons, but 
eliccts (opcia), which is voiy unnatuial Hitzig retains the old mterpicta- 
tion of the clause as referring to children oi descendants ; and the latter 
wrihir gives it a specific application to the younger laco of exiles, w^hom 
lie supposes to bo the Seivant of Jehovah in those Latei Prophecies, 
(resenms denies the icfcicnce to childien, and explams as meamng 
those belonging to theo, oi, as lie paiapbiases it, thf people. The simplest 
snppo^'ition IS that of some rabbinical wiiteis, who supply as the subject 
of the voib its cot relative noun, builders. But as propeily means 
Jiom thee, it denotes something moie than mcie connection, and unless 
ioi bidden by somctlung m the context, must bo taken to signify a going 
foith from Israel into other lands. Thus undoistood, the clause agrees 
exactly with the vvoik assigned to Israel in chaps xhn. 14, and Ivii. 11, 
VIZ, that of leolaiming the apostate nations, and building the wastes of a 
desolated world. As obviously refois to past time, this is the only 
nataval interpretation of the cone^iponding phrase, ‘IH ; although 
Luther and others luiderbiand the lattei as referring to foundations which 
shall last for ovct. Hcscnxus undeistands by foundations, buildings razed 
to their foundations (Ps. cxxxvii. 7) ; and Hitzig supposes it to have 
the secondary sense of ^lam, like m chap. xvi. 7 The sense 

will then bo,’ if referred to past time, foundations which have lam b<»ie, 
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01 LuilJmgs \vLoso foumlatioiis liavc been baio, fui ages For tlio meta- 
pboi, compile Amos ix 11 , loi tlut of a Ligbv.av, cha;v \ix 28, sxx\ 

8 , and foi that of the oieaeli, E/ek xm 5, xxn 88 The adduion of 
the last phi a&c 5 Las pci’idexcd nitoipioueis Ooccoiiis undcistands 

it to mean tlipt the paths themsehci shall be inhabited (Jc-cnias arbi- 
tianlytianslates ]t, ui the inhabited hind Knobcl no hss giatmtou-lrgiTLS 
to paths the SGn=;o ol: beaten oi fi^^quented legions Jerome and (ixotius 
make the yord a di\e fioni and tianslale it ai (j'lnieni, oi ad 
qmescendum Ihe m(»at satisiaeLoij hypotheses aiu tho^e i/t Hitzig and 
Maniei, tie loiniei of yhom makes the phi isc mean ad hahitandim sc 
tciio.n, that the land may be mliabdeJ The k ttei aalcistands the 
paths to be de c-doo'l as loading, not laiiis it. id li doseits as be- 
ioie, but to inhabited icgions 01 those, the loimei ^eoins entitled to 
the pieflieiicL ]t wJl he sutHeient to lecoid the lati, that Yitiinga 
findc m th-s "seis ‘ an ailasi>>n to laadamental di>ctiincs, c noits, foiinulas, 
<Lc , S'c 

lo 1/ thou uiU titni (luaif thy foot j/oin tie BMmh to d) tin/ jAeu- 
sme on my holy doy^ art uilt call ih^ SaUndl a d.b//7o', {and) ile holy 
{day) of Jehoiah homnatbl'y and iiilt honoui it ly not do^iy thy oun nays, 
ly not fincltny thy jdeuhntc aid tailing fall The 'Sdsicm of Hendeison 
and otheis, turn aya^ thv toot on the Sabbath, is inconsistent yith the 
foim of the oiiginal as ’^>eli as \Mth the hgme, yhich is thit of something 
fioddcn doyii and tiampled, oi at least encioaehod upon Most intei- 
pieteis agieo ynh lumchi in supplying p boloie rnL*^y, a combination 
y hich IS actually fo and m one laanusciipt Hitzag supposes that the giam- 
matical etfect of the fiist extends to this mhmti've Mauici supplies 
nothing, and tianshitus at acfits The modem toision of I'SH {Lusine&b) is 
much loss nat'inl, e^^en in this connection, than the old one, thy p’^easinCf 
especially as paiaphiasod bv Luther, uhat man wilt {was an gefulU) Hit- 
zig obseives a climax in the loquisitions of this clause, not unlike that m 
Pio^ 11 2-4 The ineie outwvnd obsei'iancu v.rs of no a-\ail, unless the 
institution yeio i^gaided yith ic'SctCiiee, dS ol God , naymoio with comiila- 
cency, as m itself delightful To call it a delighr, is to aclmowledge it as such. 

The ^ befoio ajjpens to intniupt the constiuetim, yhich has led some 
inteipieleis to di^-iegaid it oltogethei, and others to take nip as aveib, oi an 
adjeetiyc agiecmg 'with Jehovah , honoaied m oidei to sanctify (oi gloiify) 
Jehovah — bonouied bv the santification of Jehovah — honouiod foi the 
sike of the Holy One, Jehovah But the simplest explanation is the one 
proposed Ly Be Dien end adopted by Yitimga, vhich tieats the ^ before 
and that befoie tJ'llp, as coiielatnes, alike comiocting the veib ^51p 
y itli its object As the constiuction of the veih is ioieign fiom oiii idiom, 
it may ho best explained by a paiaphiase “ If thou vilt gne to the Sab- 
bath the name cf a delight, and to the holy (mpp) day oi oidi- 

nance of Jehovah that of honomable ” But meie acknoyleclgment is not 
enough, it miL4 not onh be admitted to doKsenu lionom, but in fact 
icceive it Hence bo adds, and if thou yilt honour it thyself, by not doing, 

liteially, away fiom doing, so as not to do (On this use of p, see chaps. 
V. 6, xlix 15) Heie rgain, to find one’s 20 c on the Sabbath is moie 
natmal than to had one’s lu mess. Doing thy own wa}s, although not a 
usual combination, is lendeied intelligible by the constant use of tray m 
Hobiow to denote a com sc of conduct Speaking speech or talking talk is 
by some regaided as equivalent to speaking vanity, m vei. 9. The Septua- 
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glut adds b ooyp The modern wiitcis, foi tbe most pail, are m lavoui of 
the explanation, speaking more woids, idle talk (Compaie Mat aii. 86 ) 
Tbe classical pai illels adduce*! lij Clencus, Gesenms, and othcxs, are \giv 
little to the purpose As to the impojtmce he.e attached to the Sabbath, 
see abo've, on chap hi 2 

11 TJidh licli thou lo happy m lahoicdt, anil I will male thee 'iide upon 
the heights of fh‘> eaifh, and I will male thee eat the hoitaqe of la col thy 
Je^'OtaJfs moiifh hath spoleu d ^‘lio veib is combined 

with the divine name elseivlieie to oxpiess both a duty and a privilege. 
(Compaio Ps xs:x^ii 4, with Job xxii, 26, xxvii. 10 — does not 
mean I will la^sc thco above (Joiome), oi T will cause thee to sit (Coccems), 
but I will cause thee to iido The whole phiase is dosciiptive, not of a moie 
letiun to Ptdcstine the highest of all lands (Kimchi), noie of more secmitv 
fioni enemies by being placed beyond then loacli (Ahtiinga), but of conquest 
and timmidiant possession, as in Dout xwii 13, horn \\hich the expres- 
sion IS doiived bv all tho latoi wiiteis who employ it Thoie is no suffi- 
cient giound foi luiobel’s supposition that HipS m this phiase moans the 
foi tresses elected upon hills and mount ims To CcId the heiiUgo is to enjoy 
it and deiive subsistence fiom ifc Kmichi cuiiecclv says that it is called 
tho hentago of Jacob as distinct horn that of Ishmael and E'-au, although 
equally descended liom the Eathoi of the Faithlui — The la>t clause is 
added to cnsnio Iho certainty ol the event, as le^tmg not on human but 
diMiio auihoiity See chap i 2 


CHAPTER LIX 

Tirii fault of IsraGl’s lejocdaoti is not m tho Loid, but m tliemselves, vers 
1, 2 They aie charged with sms of violenco and injustice, vois. 3, 4. 
The ruinous oilects of these corruptions aie desciibod, vcis 5, 6 Their 
violence and injustice are as fatal to thomsches as to othois, vers 7, 8 
Tlio moial condition of tho people is dcsciibed rs one of darkness and hope- 
loss dogiadation, veis 0-15 In this oxtiemity Jehovah interposes to 
deliuT the tuie Riael, vers 16. 17 This can only he effected by the da- 
sh uctioii of iho cauicil Israel, ver 18. Tho di\ino pioscnce shall no longer 
be subjected to local loshictions, voi. 19. A redeemer shall sppcai m Zion to 
save the ti ue Isi aol, voi 20 The old tempoiaiy dispensation shall gne place 
to tlie dispensation of the Woidand Spiiit, which shall last foi evei, ver, 21 

1 JlehoIfJ, not sho/tened is JehovaJfs hand pom saioig, and not lenumhed 
IS hiH eai pom Juuning, i e so as not to save, and not to hoar, or too short 
to sive, too dull to heal On thiS use of the piopositiou, see above on 
chap. Iviii. 10, and tho loferonccs theie made The Piopbct merely pauses, 
as it wore, foi a moment, to exoneiato his Mastei fiom all blame, before 
continuing bis accusation of the peoiffe. Tho beginning of a chaptci hero 
is simply a matter of convenience, as the following context has precisely the 
same character with that before it; unless we assume with Lowth that the 
Piophet now ascends fiom particulars to geneials, or with J. R Michaehs, 
tliat he hcio desconcls to a lowei depth of wickedness. The only explana- 
tion of iho passage winch allows it to speak for itself, without giatuitous 
additions or embolhshmonts, is that which likens it to chap. xlii. 18~2I>, 
xlui. 22-28, and 1 1, 2, as a solemn exhibition of the truth that the rejec- 
tion of God’s ancient people was tho fruit of their own sin, and not to be 
imputed cither to unfaithfulness on his part, or to want of stiength or 
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•wisdom to protect them Por the tiue sense of the nietaphoi heie u«ied, 
see above, on chap 1. 2 Hendev^cik is imdei the necessity of granting 
that the Israel of this passage is a moral, t e an ideal poison, coiiespond- 
ing not to any definite poition of the people at any one time, hut to such 
of them at vaiious times as possessed a ceitain chaiactei Whatcvei may 
he thought of the necessity oi grounds of this assumption in the case befoio 
us, he has no right to deny the possibility of otheis like it, c\en yheie he 
does not think them icquisite himself ilanc leniam petimii^que damii^que 

2 Jivt yoin Jiaie been sepairfliiujldumi you and ijoin GolU ond 

yoin suis have hid {hi^) facejiom you, so as not to heci) DN is the usual 
ad^eisatne aftei a negation, coiiespondmg to the Geiman sonde) n, winch 
has no distinct equivalent m English Evald’s veision, lathei (vielmefu), 
seems to weaken the expression, and Umbieit’s comb nation of the two 
(sonde} n iielmeli)) is entiiely gratuitous — The piesent foim given to the 
veib (theif sepmate) by Luthei, and retained e\en by I)e Wette, is entiiely 
inadequate The original expiession is intended to convex , in the strongest 
manner, the idea both of past time and of continuance oi custom Ewald 
expiesses th’s by intioducing the woid hislang, but Umbieit bettei by le- 
taining the exact form of the oiigmal (iiaicn scheidend) Hitzig points out 
an allusion to the 'H' of Gen. i G, which is the moie lemaikablc 
because it may be hkewuse tiaced in the oonsti notion of the pieposition 
both the modes of employing it which theio occur being heie combined — 
The geneial idea of this veise is otherwise expressed m Jei v. 25, while 
in Lam. m 44, the same Piophet leproduces both the thought and the ex- 
pression, with a distinct mention of the intervening object as a cloud, which 
may possibly Lave been suggested by the language of Isaiah himself in 
chap. xliv. 22 — Henderson adopts the explanation of Il'TlDn by Kimchi 
and Aben Ezra as a causative (have vmde hun Jude) , but this is contiary to 
usage. — Seckei pioposes to read my (face), and Lowdh (his face), 
foi which he cites the authoiity of the ancient \eisions , but m these, as in 
the modem ones, the pionoun is supplied by the tianslatoi, m order to 
remove an ellipsis which is ceitainly unusual, though not without example, 
as appears from Job xxxiv 29, where the noun without a su&x is combined 
with this very verb For an instance of the same kind, though not por- 
lectly identical, see above, chap Im 3 The omission of the pionoun is 
so far fiom being wholly anomalous that Luthoi simply has tJie Jace, m 
which he is followed both by Ewald and Umbieit — The force of the 
paiticiple before the last voib is the same as in chaps xliv 18, and xlix 15. 
It does not mean specificallj’ that he ivill not, much lets that he catviot 
hcii) , but, as Lowth tianslates it, that he doth not hea^. It is still bettor, 
howrever, to retain the infinitue foim of the original by rendering it, so as 
not to hea?» 

3. lo) your hnnih ate defiled uitli blood, and yoii) Jingeis uith iiuqiiifij * 
you) Iqn have spoheu falsehood, youi tongue inU uttn icichedness Tho 
Piophet now, accoidmg to a common usage of the Sciiptmes, classifies 
the prevalent iniquities as sms of the hands, the mouth, the feet, as if to 
intimate that eveiy member of the social body was affected. On the 
staining of the hands •with blood, see chap i 15 Heie again we have 
a maiked and appaiently unstudied similanty of thought and language to 
the genuine Isaiah. The foim which occuis only heie and in Lam. 
IV. 14, IS explained by Kimchi as a mixtuic of the Niphal and Pual, by 
Gesenius as a kind of double passive. The use of this form, instead of 
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tlio Paal, \Auch is ioiiiid only m tlie Litesl books, lalliut &\nxpiomatie of 
an caiLoi wiitei The sense beie put upon and m a few other places, 
seems so wholly unconnected with its usual and piopci moaning, as to gn*. 
some countenance to Hen doi son’s idex, which might otheiwiso seem fanci- 
ful, that it IS a denominative fiom the a’sengoi oi blood — Yitnngx 
iiileis horn \ci 7, thit the blood heie meant is spccilicallv that oi the 
innocent, oi those unjustly put to death. According to Grotius, the 
inK^uity which stained then hiigois wms that oi lobbeiy and tlieit It is 
fai moie iiatmal, hov\evoi, to considei hands and fingeis as equivalent ex- 
pressions, 01 at the utmost as expiessmg difleient deeiees oi tiie Siime thing 
Thus Umbieifc repiescuts it as chaiacteiistic oi the Old Testament seventy 
in lepichending bin, that the Piophot, not content with staining the handb, 
extends hib dcsciiption to the \oi} fingeis. This is ccitainly mgomous, 
but peihaps too aitihcial to have been intended bv’ the wiitoi — The le- 
stnction oi the falsehood heie chaiged to judicial iiaud oi inisiepresentation 
IS unneccssaiy — The pieteiite and iutuiefoims desciibo the evil as habitual, 
and ought to be letamed in the tiinslation, weie it only foi tne puipose of 
exhibiting the chaiacteiisticfoim of the oiiginal — The List verb is explained 
by Yitiinga as expicssive of delibeiate piomulgation {mptlilate and 

by Luthei of invention {dichtet) J D. MiebaeLs attenuates its bense to 
that of simple speech, while Hitzig coincides with the Engll^h Yeisiun 
(mutteied). As the woid, though applied to yocal utteiance, is not con- 
fined to aiticulate speech, the nearest equivalent peihaps is utter, as con- 
YO'^ing neithei moxe noi less than theoiigmal — Yitimga applies this v^eise 
likewise to tlio scandals of the Befoimed Chuich, and especially to those 
aiising fiom its coalcbcence with the State, obseivnng that the mteipietcr 
IS not bound to voiity the tuith of the desciiption, as w^e know not what is 
yet to happen This would be rational enough wheie the prophecy itself 
contained explicit indications of a specific subject , but wheie this is to be 
made out by compaiison with histoiy, a lefeience to futiue possibilities is 
laughable. — The wider meaning of the whole descuption is evident from 
Paul’s combining parts of it with phiases drawn fiom seveial Psalms re- 
markably resembling it, in pioof of the deprayiiy of human natiue (Bom. 
Ill, 15-17) 

4 Thete is none caUinq with justice, and theie is none contendinr/ with 
tuitJi j they t) list in vandij and speak falsehood, conceive mischief and hiiwj 
fo}tIi\niq)iiti/, The phiase itnp has been yaiiousiy understood 
Th3 Septuagmt makes it mean simply speakmg just things {ojosig XaXiT 
hi/.oLia) which vNOuld haully haye been so cxpiussed m Hebiew The 
Chaldee paiaphiase, piayincj in tnith (a.e sinceiely), seems to bo founded 
on the fiequent descuption of woiship, as calling on the name of God, 
Jerome’s veision, qin invocet justitiam, is followed in the English Biblo, 
callUhfoi justice, i e as Cleiicus explains it, there is no one who is willing 
to commit hiS cause to such uniighteous judges Henslei and Boderlein 
apply it to judicial decrees and decisions, w^hich is wholly at vaiiance with 
the usage of the veib Kimchi undei&tands it of one peison calling 
to anoth'er for the purpose of lepiovmg him, but then the essential idea 
IS the vciy one which happens not to be expiossed Gesenms and 
Maurer follow Bosenmullei in attaching to t5")p the foiensic pnso of zaXsto 
61 g B!/.yiv and voco %n jus ^ ‘‘No one summons another, i e, sues him, 
justly ” In pioof of such a Hebrew usage Ivnobel cites Job v. 1, sm. 22, 
which aie at best veiy doubtful. The same sense seems to be designed by 
Lowth {piejeireth Jm suit) It would be still more difficult to justify the 
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sanH^ 01 ^leuhuiff fin or advocating, hero ansiiined by J D MicLachs and 
Htndoison In this unceilanilv, some ol tlio latest Wxiicis have gone back 
to Lnthei’s sense oijneachimf, yhich is easily deducible fiom that of call- 
ms publich, pioclcummg Accoiling to Hiteig, this is the piopei Hebrew 
teim for public speaking, such as that in the synagogues, y hich was fioo to 
all (See Luke iv 1C, Acts \iii 15 ) Luther males nghtcousness the 
bubiect of the picaclime, Ewald and Umbieit a de&cixption of its quality 
i(nt(/ht 01 only aigunient against this explanation, and m 

favoui of a moiG fo-ensic oi judicial one, is tlnd adbided by the paiallol cx- 
piession, njIDSO KimcLi makes the \cib a him-ple passiyo, meaning 

to be tiled oi pidged — ‘‘ no oiio is faiih uicd ’’ Lutbei and J D Michaels 
re^oibo this exphnation, and apply the clcuK^ to unjust judges Most 
yiiteis niaki the ^Oxb iccipxocal (as in chap \lm 2C, Piov. xxix 9, Ezek. 
xwi 20), and apply it eithei to ioiensic litigation, oi to contio^cisy and 
contention foi the tuith In eithei case must mean hnnafides, and 

not tiuth as the subject oi occasion ol dispute, y hicli is not tic menning of 
the Hebiow woul '{See Ilcngstcnherg on Ps xx\m 4 ) The inhniLixo 
constiuction of the next clause cannot be ictamed in English The ncai (^st 
equivalent is that adopted in the common yeision Lovvth’s substiiutum 
ol the paiticiple {t)i!bnii(j, b^eaUng, tic ) is no betle- as Lo foim, and ically 
obscures the sense, oi at least the tiue giammatical iciation of the clause^. 
The constiuclion is the same as m chap y 5, \xi 9 Vitimga supposes 
an ellipsis oi the pictonte, yhich is inadmissible, foi leasons given in vol. 
1 p. ISO.— ‘inn IS xigoiously lendeied by J. D Michaolis nothing (auf em 
ISlichts). The falsehood mentioned m this clause is unde i stood by some m 
the specific sense of false oi unfair leasonmg — With the figmo of the last 
clause compare Job xy. 85, and Ps vii 15. It might hoio be undoistood 
to denote mere disappointment oi failuie, as in yor. 13 bolow , but the 
analogy of ebap xxxin. 11 scorns to show that tho piominent idea is that 
of mischievous and spiteful machination With the hist of these intcipio- 
tations seems to be connected the sense which J D Mjchaolis hcie attadics 
to namely, that of pain oi suHeimg 

L Eggs o) the habil'isk they hate hatched, and wels oj the sijidc} they 
will spin (oi weave), the {one) eating of their eggs shall die, and the 
crushed {egg) shall hatch out a vipei Tho iiguio ol tho soipcnt is sub- 
stantially the same as m chap xiv 29 (Compaie Emit xxxii. 33) Tho 
precise vaiieties intended aie of little exegotical impoitanco The modern 
wntois genoially follow Bochait m explaining to moan tho basilisk, a 
serpent small m size but of a deadly venom Foi the use of tho x’^orb m 
such connections, see above, chap xxxiv. 15. Tho figuie of tho spider’s 
weh IS added to express the idea both of huitfulnoss and futility (See 
Job yiii. 14 ) — nnit for HllIT (like for Zech. v 4) is tho passive 
paiticiple of to pi ess, applied m chap, i 4 to tho cuiativo compicss'on 
of a wound That it docs not here denote incubation, as explained by 
Aqmla {^a\<p^sv), Jeiome {confotum), and Jarchi, may Lo mfoned fiom Job 
xxxix 15, where the same xeib is applied to tho crushing of tho eggs of 
the ostrich by the foot. — ^Luther, Lowth, J. D. Micbaehs, and Gesemus 
make a nommative absolute, “ if one is crushed theie eiceps out a 
viper.” Maurer and the later wiiteis construe it directly with the veib, as 
in the Enghsh Bible. — To the objection that the viper is viviparous, 
Yitringa answeis, that the Prophet intentionally uses a mixed metaphor; 
Gesemus, tiiat we cannot look for accurate details of natural history in 
such a writer. Neither seems to have obseived that tho exact correspond* 
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eneo of tlic PIekGw^^ol'l to %iper is c\tt3LioU’ problematical, utthongli 
Gesemus lumbolf clciiuos it in lus Loxieon “M’ni, aJJci, any jotsomus 
seri)ent^'' and J. P M'chaelis accordingly tianslates it b^^the geinial term 
scldamje The same wiitci looks upon the yhoio reise its pc euhaiiyaijpio- 
priate to the chaiactei and condition of the Jews, mimed' ately before then 
destiiTction by the Romans. 

6. Ilmr ueh shall not hecome (oi he Jor) dotJnngf and they diall not 
covet themselves with theti wotLs , then woiLs ate wotls o/ mischai (or 

and the doing (f violence is in then hands The fiist elaaso does 
not seem to i am a p.nt of yliat the v.iitm meant at fiist to sav, but is a 
land of aftei thought, by ylucli he gnco a xie\^ turn to the sentence, and 
expi esses an additional idea Without a change of iiictophoi. Haying intio- 
duced the sxDiclei’s web, in connection with the soipent’s egg, as an emblem 
of malignant and treachoious designs, he here repeats the liist hut for 
anotliei pmpose, namely, to suggest the idea ot fLitihiy and woUhiessness. 
This application may liaye been suggested hy the hequeiit icfeience to 
webs and weaying as condueno to the coinfoit and emolument of men ; 
hut spideis’ w^ebs can ansyoi no such puipose. The idea that it is not lit 
or cannot be applied to tins end, allhoagh not e:iclusi\cly expiessed, is 
really included in the gcxioial dcclaiation that they shall not be so used. — 
Gebeniiis and Ewald make the second veib mdonnito, they shall not (i e 
no one shall) employ them foi this pmpose But the sentence is inoio 
pointed if we undeibiancf it as including a specific memce that the authois 
of these devices shall deiivo no advantage fioni them iTo/As in the fiist 
ebuse simply means lohat they have made y hut m die second, wheie the 
metiiphoi IS dioppod, this yoision would be inadmissible The common 
yoision of {act), andLowth’s emendation of it {deed), arc both detective 
m not suggesting the idea of continued and habitual piactice. 

7. Theit feet to eul v'lll tun, and they xvill hasten to shed innocent blood ; 
then thoughts ate thoughts of mischief {pv miqnitg), icasting and lum are in 
theit i^aths The fiist clause expiesses not a meie disposition, hut an eager 
proclivity to wrong The woid translated thoughts, has heie and elsewhere 
the specific sense of puiposes, contrivances, devices, which last Lowth 
employs as an equivalent. Luthei gives pjj? here as well as in the foiegomg 
veiso the sense of trouble (fSIuhe), in rcfeience no doubt to the oppie^sors 
themsehes In like manner J. D. Michaehs explains rum ^n their paths as 
meaning that it awaits themselves , but most mteipieteis take both expies- 
sions in an active sense, as meaning what they do to otheis, not what they 
expeiience themselves Then paths aie then the paths m which their feet 
lun to evil and make haste to shed innocent blood. — The two nouns com- 
bined in the last clause strictly denote desolation and crushing, i e. utter 
rum. JDestiuctLon and calamity (Lowth) aie as much too \agiie as dcsttuc- 
tion and vounds (J. D. Michaolis), or fotce and turns (Ew^ald), are too 
specific. Knohel supposes the idea to be that of a country wasted by 
invading enemies. (See chap i 4 ) With this verse compare Prov. 1 . 16, 
and the evil way, of chap Iv. 7 above. Knohel of eom'se applies it to* the 
quarrelsome exiles, and giavely adds that nothing more can be determined 
with respect to them than this, that they sometimes did not hesitate to rob 
and murder * The reference which he adds to this extraordinaiy statement 
are chaps. Ivii. 20, 1. 11, and veis. 8 and 15 of this chapter. 

8. 1%6 way of peace they have not known, and there is no justice in tJieit 
paths y then coutses they have temieted oooked fot them ; every one walking 
in them knows not peace, J. D. Michaehs and IMbreit go to opposite 
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€xh ernes in their interpretation of the first clause. The former makes the 
way of peace denote the way to happiness, the lattoi undei stands the 
danse to mean that thev refuse all o^oituies of leconcjliaiion The ohMOUs 
and simple meaning is, that their h\es aio not pacific hut contentious. 
In oidei to vaiy the expiession, Lowth translates m then tiachy 

which IS letained by Henderson With still more exact adheionce to the 
piimaiy meaning of the 7eib, they might have written i7i tlmr luh 
IS hMce used in the book of Pio’^eibs as the opposite of upright oi sinccie 
(Piov X. 9, xxvni 18 ) Hitzig gives the ^eib the specific sense of choosmt/ 
Clocked paths, which is not so simple oi exact as the common English 
Yeifaion {tiit'fj lull 6 made them oooled paths), HI is a noutci oi indofinito 
expression There is no need theieloie of leading either DDl'nJ with a 
single manuscript, or with the ancient versions, between which emenda- 
tions Lowdh appeals to hesitate Knobel’s mfeience from this veise, that 
some ot the less conupted Jew^s weie led astiav by wicked leadois, is as 
gioundlcss as Yitimga’s specific application of the passage to the excesses of 
Mctoiious parties in religious contioveisy, not without evident allusion to 
the ecclesiastical disputes of the Eefoimed Dutch Church, to which he 
'seiy natuialh, but by no means very leason ably, -vields an extiava-antly 
disproportion ed space, in determining the scope of this piophotic vision. 
The eironeous pimciple involved in both interpretations is refuted by the 
comprehensive sense which the apostle puts upon the words iii the passage 
which has been already cited. (Bom iii f ° 

9 Therefore is jud(jment far from us, ond righteousness loill not overtale 
us, VjQ waitfoi light and hehold dullness , for splendonn, {and) in ohcu- 
nties lie walk. The future form of ail the verbs in this verse intimates 
that they expect this state of thmgs to continue. Knobel explains judgment 
as meaning the piactical decision between them and their enemies, which 
God would make when he delivered them Why, then, may not the 
parallel expiession, ngliteoumess, be applied in the same w^ay, without 
losing its oiiginal and proper sense in that of salvation^ According to 
Eendeweik, it here denotes the righteous compensation which the Jews 
w^eie to ifcene for then excessive sufieiings. (See above, on chap xl 2 ) 
J . D Michaelis explains the expression overtake strictly, as denoting that 
they fied from it. (Compare chap xxxv 10, and li 11 ) Yitrmga applies 
this veise to the threatened extinction of leligion in his owm day"^, Knobel 
to the delay in the deliverance from Babylon, occasioned by Cyrus’s attack 
on Croesus • 

10. 11 6 grope hl& the hhnd fot the wall, hie the eyeless we grope ^ ice 
stumble at noonday as in Uvilight, m thcl dullness hie the dead, Lowth 
IS so offended with the poverty and inelegance ” of repeating which 

he thinks extremely unworthy of the Piophet, and unlike his manner,” 
that he reads in the second place with Houbigant, toe wander, can- 

didly adding that the mistake, although xeiy easy and obxuous, “is of lon^^ 
standing, being prior to all the ancxent versions.” Whatever else may lie 
said of “this ingenious conection,” it cannot be described as of long stand- 
ing , for no wiiter smee Lowth appears to have adopted it. To an unso- 
phisticated taste the repetition is a beauty, when used sparingly and in the 
proper place The phiase has been variously lender od Jerome, 

Luther, J, D. Michaelis, and Buckeit, make the noun mean darkness or 
dark places {%n cahgtmsu) , the Taigum, Saadias, Kimchi, and Grotins, 
m the tmnb, which sense the elder Kimchi deiives fiom Dg'N, to be desolate. 
Lowth, Koppe, Doderlem, and Bauer, m the midst of fatness, abundance, 
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or fortilit}^ Gesenms, Hiizig, Mauier, and Hendewerk, in fat or ft^ihie 
te ds , Abon Ezra, Bosenmullei, Ewald, and Umbieit, in the midst of the 
at or healthy, with oi without allusion to the piosperons heathen amonc^ 
whom they weie scatteied, or by whom they were oppiessed, Knobei has 
gone back to the meaning daihness, as best suited to the context, and 
easily deducible fiom the sense of fatness, just as we speak of gioss or 
mick dailmess. Vitimga dissents fiom the application of this weise by 
Coccoius to the deposition of Ferdinand king of Bohemia, and the election 
of Fxedeiick the Count Palatine » Witli this veise compaie Dent 
29, and Zeph i 17 


11 If e g)owl hie the lea)% all oi and hie the dotes we moan (ive) 
moan , lie icaif fo) justice and time is none^ fot sahafion (and) it is Jat Jiom 
as 1 e Batin poets also speak of the \03ce of beats and doyes as a ffenntus 
01 gioaning (See above, chap xxx\iii. 14, and Ezek. \ii 16 ) Umbreit 
^pposes the two heie to lepresent the extiemes of ■violent and gentle guef* 
ihe same effect which is piodnced in the first clause, by the use of the 
phrase cd/ of lo,, is pioduced in the othei by the idiomatic lepetition oi the 

nndei stand by judgment oi justice that 
which God does by his piOMclential dispensations both to his people and 
his enemies 


12 Ih) oio ti'ansgi essioks at e muHiphed hefo} e tliee^ and oiu sins testify 
against us, fh ouy h ansgi essions are with us, and oia uugiatics — we Inoto 
them. The Piophet here begins a geneial confession in the name oi God’s 
people Foi the form of expiession, compaie Ps h. 5 The consti notion 
of the veib with a plural noun is explained bv Tremelhus and Yitrmga 
as implying an ellipsis {qnodque). Coceeius in like manner supphes id 
ipsum. The modem giammaiians, who in gencial are averse to the gia- 
tuitous assumption of ellipses, seem disposed to regard it as an idiomatic 
licence of constiuction. Lowth tianslates cleave fast unto m, but 
inteipieteis geneially piefei the sense expressed in the English Version 
(they are with us, ^ e in our sight or present to our memory) 

18 To transgress and he against Jehovah, and to turn had from lehind 
ou) God, to s^peal op]))ession and depaituie, to conceiie and uttei from the 
JieaHtcoids oj falsehood The specifications of the geneial chaige aie now 
expressed by an unusual succession of infinitives, not as Hitzig says because 
the persons weie already known (which would requne the adoption of the 
same foim in a multitude of places wheie it is not found at present), but 
because the writer wished to concentiate and condense his accusation. 
This rhetoiical eflect is materially mjured by the substitution of the finite 
veib Although by no means equal in conciseness to the Hebrew, our 
infinitive may be employed as the most exact tianslation Gesemus makes 
a futuie foim, but Mauiei an infinitive fiom -5 W Depaituie means 

depaiture fiom the right comse oi the law (Deut xix. 16), ^ e tiansgies- 
Hion or iniquity Knohel applies the teim specifically to idolatry, and under- 
stands as implying that the exiles in Babylon oppiessed each other * 

14 And judgment is thust (or diaen) had, and i ighteousness afar off 
stands, fo} truth has Jallen in the sheet, and upiightness cannot enter The 
description is now continued in the oidmary foim by the finite verb — The 
woid translated 5?? pi opeily means an open place or square, especially 
the space about the gate of an onental town where eouits wore held and 
other public business tiansaeted (See Job xxix 7, Neh. vm. 1 ) The 
present form, which seems to be required by our idiom, is much less expres- 
VOL, n. A a , 
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site than the pretente and futuies of the original Those mteipieters 
■who commonly apply whatevci is said of tyianny to the oppiession ol the 
Jews in exile aie compelled in this case, where the sin is chaigod upon the 
Jews themsehes, to lesoit to the imagmaiy fact of gio«^s misgovoinmont 
among the exiles, foi the purpose of a\oidmg the conclusion that the passage 
has lespect to a condition of society like that desciibod in the fir&t chaptoi 

15 Then vas mihml (^ e found wanting), ani whoso deimted 
f}om ei d made himsel) a pey (or wa& flundeyedt) Then Jehovah saw and it 
uas ei il in hs eije^ that theie a as m judgmem (or piactical justice) The 
Yav con\oisi\e in both clauses indicates a sequence of events, and may bo 
best cxpiessed by in English The passive paiticiple is heie used 
with the substanti-ve veib, as the active is in ^ei 2, to denote antciior 
habitual action, Hitzig undei stands the hist clause to mean that honesty 
(i e the honest people) vas betrayed, in diicct opposition to the usage 
both of the noan and ^eib in Hebiew. Foi the sense of see above, 
on chap, x\xiv 10, xl 26 Lowth’s veision, utterhj lust, is substantially 
collect, though pcihaps too stiong Jaichi, Cocceius, and J D Michaelis 

undoi stand as meaning loas accounted mad, vhich is also gi\en in 

the m'>igin of the English Bible, but has no foundation eithei in etymology 
01 usage. It IS now commonly agieed that this ^eibal foim is neai akin 
to the noun spoil oi plunder, and has heie the same sense as in 
Ps Ixwi 0 This explanation is sustained by the authoiity of the 
Taigum and Jerome. Kimchi undeistands it to desenbe the godly man 
as snatched awav, peihaps in allusion to chap. lui. 1 Ewald deiives 
from what ho thinks the tiue sense of the loot the meaning, he became 
laie {liwde selten), 

16 And he saw that then uas no man, and he stood aghast that the'ie was 
no one infeijiosing , and his oun aim saicd foi hm, and his own righteousnmf 
it vpJield him The icpetition of the w'Oids and he sail connects this veiso 
in the closest mnnnei with the one befoie it Eosenmullei, Umbicit, and 
otheis, follow Jaiehi in supposing to be emiibatic and to signify a 
man of the light soit, a man equal to the occasion This explanation 
derives some coloui fiom the analogy of Jei -v 1 , but oven theio, and 
still moie here, the stiength of the expiession is increased latbci than 
diminished bv tahing this phiasc in the simple sense of nohmly. What was 
w^anting was not meiely a qualified man, but any man whatevci, to maintain 
the cause of Isiael and Jehovah. A like absolnto evpiession is employed 
m 2 Kings xiv 26, wheie it is said that Jehovah saw the afiliction of Isiael, 
that it was veiy bitter, and that there was 7io heJpe7 fo7 Isiael, not merely 
no sufficient one, but none at all The despeiato natuie of the case is then 
desciibed in teims still stiongei, and only applicable to Jehovah by the 
boldest figure The common vcision {iiondeied), though substantially col- 
lect, IS too weak to expiess the full foico of the Hebrew woid, which stuctly 
means to bo desolate, and is used in lefeience to persons for the puipose of 
espiessmg an extreme degree of hoiroi and astonishment (See Ps cxlm, 4, 
and compile the colloquial use of disoh in Fiench.) As applied to God, 
the teim may be considered simply antbiopopathic, or as intended to imply 
a certain s'^ mpatlietic union with humanity, arising fiom the mode m which 
this great intenention was to ho accomplished, — stuctly denotes caus- 
ing to meet oi come togethei, bringing into contact Hence it is applied to 
inteicessorv pia^er, and this sense is expiessed Leie by the Chaldee para- 
phrase. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combine to recommend 
the Wider sense of intervention, inteiposition, both m woid and deed. (See 
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above, on cliap. liii 12 ) This sense is expiessed by Lovtli {tltne was 
none io inleipobe), except that he giatuitously substitutes the infinite for 
the acti\e paiticiple, which is nioie expressive, as suggesting that the danger 
was imminent and unavoidablo without the aid of some one actually inter- 
posing to a\eit it The full foice of the last clause can bo gnon in English 
only by the use of the emphatic form his oivn, which is implied, but cannot 
be distinctly expiossed m the original cxcojit by a peiipbiasis. To do any- 
thing with one’s own hand oi aim, is an expiession hequently used else- 
wheie to denote entire independence of all foieign aid (See Judges vii 2; 

1 Sam IV 9, xxv 26, Ps xhv 4, xcuii 1 )— The meaning of this clause 
lias been much obscured by making the object of the verb The obvious 
in/'ongiuity of lepiesentmg Grod as saving oi deliveiing himself has led to 
dilicient evasions Some inteipreteis attenuate the meaning of the veib 
fiom save to /leZp, which is the favourite expedient of the modem writers ; 
while the older ones content ihemselves with making it intransitive and 
absolute, h ought sulhation (English Yoision), wt ought salvation (Lowth). 
The only simjilo and exact translation is, his arm saved joi him, leaving 
the object to be gatheied from the context, namely, Isiael oi his people. 
The "h means nothing moie than that his own ami did it /oi him, without 
reliance upon any othei This same idea is cxpiessed m the last woids of 
the voisG, wdiore his righteousness sustaiiwd him means that he lelied or 
depended upon it oxclusnely By iighteousness in this case we aio not to 
uudeistand a simple consciousness of doing light, noi the possession of a 
righteous canso, noi a light to do what he did, all which aie modifications 
oi tho same essential meaning, noi a zealous love of justice, w’hich Vitimga 
deduces horn the use of the word fuiy {i e aident zeal) in the paiallel pas- 
sage, chap 1x111 5. It IS fai moie satisfaeloiy to give the woid its stiict and 
proper sense, as denoting an attiibute of God, here joined with his power, to 
show that what are commonly distinguished as his moral or his natural 
poifoctions aie alike pledged to this gieat woik, and constitute his only reli- 
ance foi its execution — The extiaoidinary chaiacter of this description, and 
tho voiy violence which it seems to ofiei to our oidmaiy notions of the divine 
nature, unavoidably piepare the mind foi something higher than the restora- 
tion of the Jew's fiom exile, oi the destiuction of Jerusalem by the Bomans. 
The embaiiassment occasioned by this passage to the champions of the 
Babylonian tlieoiy may be mfeiiod fiom thou complex and unnatural hypo- 
thesis, that because the magistrates and eldeis of the captivity did not lepiess 
and punish the ofiences just dosciibed, God would himself do it, not by 
continuing the exile as a punishment, hut by destioymg Babylon, and with 
it tlio ungodly Jews, while the hottei poition should escape and be lestored 
to then own country ^ It is a strange and peculiar idea of Ewald’s, that 
the Pi ophet hoie leproaohes Isiael that no Messiah had aiisen from among 
themselves according to the ancient piomise, so that God had as it were 
been under the necessity of raising up a foieign mstiumont for their deliver- 
ance, namely, Cyius If all things else weie as much m fa\our of this wild 
invtmtion' as they aie against it, a sufficient lefutation would he still alfoided 
by the obvious unsuitablenoss of tho language to expiess the alleged mean- 
ing A reluctant use of foreign agents by Jehovah might be described as 
an vl lung lathcr than his own arm doing tho work foi him If arm means 
power, it was no more exerted in the one case than it would have been 
excited in tho othei , if it means instrumentality, the one employed was not 
so trnlv 01 emphatically his own aim as it would have been if laised up 
fiom among his own people. 
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17 And he clothed himself with righteousness as a coat of mail and a 
helmet of salvation on Ins liead^ and he clothed himself with garments of 
vengeance (for) clothing^ and ^ut on, as the cloah (o? tunic^^ jealousy Here 
again the veise is closely connected \uth the one bofoie it by the repeti- 
tion of Its 1 elation to the other veise is not, howo^ei, that of an 

explanation, as implied in Hendeweik’s translation of the paiticle by /or 
The miter simply cariies out in detail his general declaiation that Jehovah 
undeitook the cause of Israel himself, under figuies boiiowed horn the usages 
of wai The older writois have in vain peiplexed themselves with effoits 
to deteimine why iighteousness is called a bieastplate, oi salvation a helmet, 
and to icconcile the vaiiations in Paul’s copies of this pictuie (Eph vi 4-17, 
1 Thess V 8) with the oiiginaL The true pimciple of exegesis in such 
cases IS the one laid down by Cleiicus, who may speak with authority 
whenever the question in dispute is a question not ot doctiine or expeiience, 
hut of taste Justice, says this accomplished ihotoiician, might just as well 
have been a swoid, salvation a shield, vengeance a ]a\olin oi spear, and 
zeal 01 jealousy a toich with which to fiie the hostile camp llatio hahenda 
est scojji, non singulaium locum The coiiectness of this pimciple is 
clear fiom the general analogy of figurative language, and fiom the endless 
licence of invention which would follow fiom the adoption of the other 
method, so that in aiming at piocision and fulness we should unavoidably 
involve the sense of Sciiptuio in incniable unceitamty. That the figures 
in this case were intended to convey the geneial idea of maitial equipment, 
may be gathered fiom a fact which even Vitimga has obseived, that there 
IS no leference whatever to offensive weapons, an omission wholly unac- 
countable upon his own hypothesis Theie is no giound for Bosonmullei’s 
explanation of as denoting the desue of vengeance, unless this be a 
periphrasis for retnhutivo or vindicatory justice Equally gioundless is the 
explanation of by Gesenius and the later wuiteis in the sense of vic- 
tory However appropiiate and stiikmg this idea may be m so martial a 
description, it is not the one expressed by the w liter, who looks far beyond 
mere victoiy to the salvation of God’s people as the gieat end to be answoiod 
by it. Theie is much moie plausibihty in Knobel’s suggestion, that tho 
first two nouns have reference to Israel, and the last two to his enemies , 
the same catastiophe which was to secure justice and salvation to tho former, 
would bring the zeal and vengeance of Jehovah on the latter This dis- 
tmction IS no doubt conect so fai as the terms vengeance and salvation are 
concerned, but it cannot be so well sustained as to the otheis, since 
signifies the iighteousness of God, as the cause of the catastrophe m ques- 
tion, and not merely his zeal agamst his enemies, but his jealous 
regal d for his own honour and the welfare of his people. (See the usage 
of this word fully stated in vol i p 206) The paiticular expiessions of 
the verse need little explanation The first piece of armour specified is 
not the bi east-plate, as the older writers geneially lendei it, perhaps in 
lefeience to Eph. vi. 14, but the habergeon or coat of mail. The fiist and 
thud teims denote paits of armour piopeily so called, the second and fourth 
the dicss as distinguished from the aimour. The is either the tunic 
01 the militaiy cloak, often mentioned m the classics as being of a puiplo 
coloui The same noun is constiued with the same veib in 1 Sam. xxvm. 14, 
Tho meaning of the whole veise is, that God equipped himself for battle, 
and anayed his power, justice, and distinguishing attachment to his people, 
against their persecutors and oppressors — Jubb proposes to omit 
as superfluous, inelegant, and piobably a gloss fiom the margin. But even 
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Lowth, altlioiigli he quotes the pioposition, leaves the text unchaiigoil, and 
Henderson is betrayed into the opposite extreme of pronouncmg the woid 
‘‘ singularly beautilui ” 

18 According to (then) deeds, accondinglg will he rejpay, wrath to his 
enemies, (thoii) deseit to his joes, to the isles (then) desert will he repay 
The essential meaning of this voisc is evident and undisputed but the 
form of expression in the fiist clause is singular, if not anomalous. Some 
of the latest wiiteis, such as Maui or, Henderson, and Umbieit, get rid of 
the difficulty simply by den^ mg its existence, which is easy enough aftei 
eveiy method of solution has been suggested by piecedmg liters. That 
theie is a grammatical difficulty in the clause is evident not only from the 
paiaphiastic foims adopted b^ the ancient versions, but also fiom the at- 
tention given to the question by such scholars as He Hieu, Cocceius, and 
Gesonius Ewald, it is true, passes it by in silence, as he usually does 
when ho has notlung to suggest but what has been aheady said by his 
piedocessois Another pi oof of the existence of a difficulty is, that even 
those who deny it paiaphiase the text instead of iigidly tianslatmg it, and 
thus go safely lound the hard place lather than tiiumphantly through it. 
The difficulty is not exegetical, but purely grammatical, aiising fiom the 
unexampled use of the pieposition without an ob]ect Accoi'ding to their 
deeds — acco) ding to — will he repay Coccoius and Vitringa give to its 
original value as a noun, which veiy raiely occuis elsewhere (Hosea \i. 7, 
Ml 1C), and undoxstand it heie to mean the height oi highest degiee - 

Accoidmg to the height of then deseits, accoidmg to the height, will I 
lepay ” Lowth, aftei quoting Yitiinga’s opinion, that Cocceius and him- 
self had together made out the tiue sense, adds with some humoui, “ I do 
not expect that any thud peison will ever be of that opinion.” He little 
imagined that his own would never even he seconded. His pioposition is 

to load for m either case, on the authority of the Chaldee para- 
phiase of this place compared wuththat of chap xxx\. 4, andProv. xxii. 24, 
in all which cases the Chaldee has coiiesxiondmg to the Hebrew 75^5, 
loid 01 master. The text thus amended Lowth translates. He is mighty to 
recompense, he that is mighty to letompense will requite, of which Hendeison 
obsoivos that it is diawlmg and paiaphrastical at best, and meoirectly 
londorod, as it ought to have hem. He is the Retribiitor, the Eetributor 
will requite. But even granting Lowth the right to fix the meaning of a 
text manufactured by himself, it is evident that such an emendation must 
ho ciitically worthless. He Hieu and Bosenmuller explain when used 
in the sense of propter as equivalent to a noun meaning cause or reason , 
as if he had said, “on account of then deeds on (that) account, "5^1 I 
repay ” But besides the aitificial character of this solution, it overlooks 
tho fact that although by itself might simply indicato the cause or ground, 
the ^ prefixed denotes pioportion, as in other cases wheie it follows verbs 
of locompenco. {Eg Ps xvui. 21, Kii IB, Jer 1 B9 ) The lates 
wiiteiH seem to have come back to the simple and obvious supposition oi 
tho oldest writers, such as Jerome and the Eabbins, that it is acase oi 
anomalous ellipsis, tbe object of the preposition bemg not expressed, du 
mentally repeated from the foregoing clause • Accor dint j to then deeds, ac- 
cording to them, he will repay. In the mere lopetition there is nothing 
singular, but lathei something characteristic of the Prophet (See ahove, 
chap. Ill 6.) Maurer and several latei wTiters choose, however, to regai a 
it not as a mere lepetition of the same words in the same sense, but as an 
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instance of the idiomatic use of ^ as eqniYalent to our as — so The 
sense will then be, ‘‘as accoiJmg to then deeds, so accoidmg to (their 
deeds) will he repay ’ But tins constiuction -wou^d eicate a difficulty, 
even if these vviiteis ^eie collect m denjung its existence there already 
All that need be adflod is, that the English Veision happily appioachcs to 
a peifect leproduction of the Hebiew c^plosslon by employing the cognate 
teims accoichng and occodin^ly, Vvdnch has the advantage of letaining 
essentialh the same teim, and jet vaiying it so as to a\oid a giammatical 
anomalv bv \\bich it might ha^c been lendeied unintelligible — ac- 
coiding to the modoin lexicogiapheis, is not duectly iecompense, but coiKludj 
eithei good oi bad, and as such "woithy of ro\\aid oi punishment For 
Hcngstenbeig’s pcculun evplanation of the veib and its denvati\os, see his 
Commeiitpiyon the Psalms, i p 147, and vol i p 114 The feminine 
jiiuial heie used in the fii&t clause, coiiesponds to the singuLii in 2 Sam. 
XIX 37 —The last clause, iclating to the islands, J D Micliaolis, in his 
usual ostentatious mannei, dcclmes himself incompetent to mideistand, 
and, as he sajs himself of Kennicott elscwhcie, seems disposed to vondei 
that anjbodj else should be so bold to mideistand ithettei than himself* 
On the vhj’o he is inclined to logaid it as a piomi ''0 that the tine leligion 
should be <=5piead thioughout Em ope The modem wiiteis vho losluct 
the passage to the Babylonian exile, aio again embaiiassed by the wiiiei’s 
losing sight of the wuhed Jews vhom he had hocn desciibmg, and as 
J D Michaelis says, thicatennig to Msit their offences on the Gentiles 
Knobel easily gets ovei this obstruction by observing that, aitiiougli the 
wiched Jews weie to be implicated in the imn of the Bab\ lonnins, jot 
as these weio the diiect object of attack to ^Cjius, they alone aio men- 
tioned Howfai this imH make it appeal natuial to say, “because je 
arc wcked, I will punish the Gentiles,” let the luadci judge Theie'is 
also something veiy aitificial m Henderson’s distinction between the 
enemies and achenaries of this leisc, as meaning the wicked Jews de- 
stroyed 01 scatteied by tbe Pionians, and the tsiesy as moaning the Romans 
themsches, who y\eie to be o^eitliiown by the baibaiians The objec- 
tion to such esegetical lefinements is not that they aie in themselves 
absurd or inci edible, but simply that a thousand others might be in- 
vented not an atom more so The only satisfactory solution is the one 
afforded by the hjpotbcsis that the salvation here intended is salvation 
in the highest sense from sin and all its consequences, and that by Isiaei 
and the isles (oi Gentiles'i we aie to understand the chmch oi people of 
God, and the woild consideied as its enemies and his 

19. And tlieij shall JearJiom the wtst the name of Jehovah y and foin the 
rising of the sun Im glory, jo/ shall come like a straitened st/eam, the 
sp/it of Jehovah unsing a lannei lu it Luthei and Ewald maik the 
dependence of this voise upon tho one hefoie it by translating the 1 that, 
hut theie seems to bo no sufficient reason for departing liom the simplicity 
of the 01 igiiial constiuction The name and gloiy of Jehovah mo heie not 
only parallels but sjnonymes, as we leain from other places where tho two 
terms are jointly or seveiaUy used to signify the manifested excellence or 
gloiious presence of Jehovah. (See above, chaps xxx. 27, sxxv. 2, xL 5, 

™ -ION places (e g chap vm. 9, xviii 3, 

xxxm, 13), the remotest nations oi ends of the eaitli, here repiesentcd by 
me east and west (chaps xlm 5, \lv. G), aie said to see his name or glory, 
^oh^ aecordinglj translates the fiist verb they shall see. But although 
HUS affords a good sense and is justified by usage, it eficcts no such im- 
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piovement m tlie meaning of the passage as would compensate for the 
violation of tlio Masoietic pointing, confiimed by tlio autlioiity of all tbe 
ancient versions Lot it also be obseivod that tbe seeing is impbeJ or pic- 
snpposodm the foaiing, and that the mention of this last effect agiees best 
with the meaning of the last clause, which on any e\egetical hypothesis 
suggests the thoughts of conflict and coeicion, Gesenius giatiutoiisly 
changes f}omioin, as if the appaicnt necessity of that sense m a few 
doubtful cases could justify its substitution foi the jiioper one m cases like 
tbe present, wlicie it not onl} yelds an intelligible sense but suggests an idea 
which must othciwise be lost, \iz , that of coineigeuce from these distant 
points as to a common centie There is the same objection to the sense 
which Lowth and Hendeison attach to fO, viz that of Mon g mg to {they J)Ovi 
the ire^t, tJio^e oj the %oebt)j besides the dubious grammatical coriectness of 
regal ding as the subject of the veib what appeals to be dependent on it as a 
qualifying phiasc Theie is somethmg pleasing, if no more, in the sug- 
gestion of Vitxinga, that the usual oidei of the ea4 and west (chap slm 5, 
Mai 1 11) i-s heie leveiseci, as if to intimate that the dihiision of the tiuth 
shall one day take a now diioction, an idea which Henderson applies speci- 
cally to the Christian missions of Gieat Britain and Ameiica, not only to 
new countiies hut to Asia, the ciadle of the gospel, of the law^, and ol the 
human lace The List clause of this veiso has been a famous subject of 
dispute among interpieteis, who difiei moic oi less in lefeience to every 
woid, as well as to the geneial meaning ot the w^holo The least iinpoitant 
question has lespoct to the '3 at the beginning of the clause , foi whether 
this be londcied when oi /o?, the sense lemams essentially the same, 
because tbe one implies the othei. The only weighty leasons foi piefeiimg 
the lattei, aio hist its natuial piioiity as being the usual and piopei sense, 
and then the simplicity of stiuctuie which lesults fioin it as being more 
accordant with the genius and usage of the language As to the next 
word the only question is in lelation to its subject oi nominative, 
some connecting it with name oi gio'ty m the othei clause, some with 
Jehovahj some with consideied as a noun. 01 those who thus explam 
some suppose it to mean anguish oi distiess as in chap Ixiii 8, others 
an enemy as invei 18 above. Of those who considei it an adjecthe, one 
understands it to mean hostile, but the gieat majoiitv nariow oi compios^ed. 
The questions as to nn aie wiethci it means bieath or spint, and whether 
it IS a poetical desciiption of the wind, or a peisonal designation of the 
Holy Ghost The only doubt m lefeience to njiT' is whither it is 
idiomatically used to qualify the woid befoie it (as a stiong wird), or 
employed moie stiictly as a di’vme name But the gieat theme of coutro- 
veisy IS ill the iie\t woid which some deiive fiom and some from 
Dpi ; some legaid as a paiticiple and otl eis as a pietento , some undei stand 
as moaning to set up a banner and othei s to put to flight, to dine along, 
or scatter Lastly is by some constiued directly with the \eib as its 
object (diive it, scatter it, &c ), while by others it is sepaiately understood 
as meaning eitbei m H or aqatnst it, Fiom the combination of these 
vaiious senses have resulted seveial distinct inteipretations of the whole 
clause, two of w^hich deserve to be paiticulaily montmned, as the two 
between which most wnteis have been and are still divided The fiist of 
these is the interpretation found, as to its essence, in so^eial of the ancient 
versions, and especially the Yulgate, ann 'leneiit qimijimms molentiis quern 
Sptutm Domini cocjit This is substantially letained by Luther and by 
Lowth (when he shall come like a iiver stiaitened in his couise, which a 
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strong wind duvcth along). It is aLo gnon by most of tbe leceut German 
writeis, with tiiml vaiiations, Geseniub leading when, Ewald /o7, and the 
like. Accouling to this now of the mattoi, nin' ni'l is either a Hebiew 
idiom tor a stiong wind, oi a jioetical desciiption of the wind in genoial as 
the bieath of God The loimei e\planation, although Lowth pieleis it, is 
asstlieticaliy fai below' the othei, which the latei wiiteis commonly adopt 
It will also be obseived that this mtcipietation makes nODJ the causatne 
of Dli, to jlij, and takes as an adjective, and in its piimaiy etymological 
sense of naiiow comjnessod (Num. xui. ‘26), the idea being that of a 
stieam confined m a naiiow channel and flowing -violently tluough it The 
othei pimcipal mtcipietation of the clause gnes the sense ot when, 
that ot entmy, constiues the lattei with the verb to come, deiives npDJ 
horn DJ, a lannei, and explains the w^holc to mean ihsd when the e7\emy shall 
tome tn khe a flood, the Spirit of the Loid shall lift up a standard aya% 7 Ut 
him This IS the veision of the English and Dutch Bibles, ot Yitimga, 
Alting, Hendeison, <incl otheis. Between those two main mleipiotations 
theie aie otheis too nnmeions to be lecited, which agieo essentially with 
one but in some minor points coincide with the othei oi dissent tiom both. 
Thus Jaichi gives to npDj the sense of consuming, w-hich he thinks it has 
in chap X and J D Michaehs that of drying up, which he founds 
upon an Aiabic analogy Aben Ezia and Hitzig, though they construe 
with the piecedmg veib, make it a substantive signifjung piessuie oi distiess. 
Maurer agiees with the second exposition of the clause in all points, except 
that he explains npDJ m the sense of dispelling, and applies it to the stieani 
itself. The objections to the fiist (and now pi evading) exposition, as stated 
by Eosenmuiler and Mamei, aie, its needless violation of the Masoretic 
accents, w'hich foibid the intimate conjunction of and as a noun and 
adjective, the mcongiuity of hkenmg Jehovah to a iivei w^hich his own' 
bieath diues along and the impiobabihty that is heie used in a diffe- 
rent st-nse fi om that which all attach to the pluial m ver. 18. To this may 
be added the unnatural image of a stream rendeied lapid by the wind, and 
(against Mam ei’s own intei pi otation) the giatuitous assumption that the 
Polel of DU IS used in this one place, and as a causative, when that idea is 
expressed so often elsewheie by the Hiphil of the same verb On the other 
hand, Gesemus himself derives D5 fiom a loot DDJ, to laise, wdiich might 
theiefoie be poetically used wuthout the noun to expiess the w^’hole idea , or 
the loim befoie us might without absuidity be looked upon as an amalgam 
of the wroids DJ which aie combined in chaps v 20, xm. 2, &c. 
(Compaie the compound foims and D'NDipn, as explained by Heng- 
stenberg in his Commentaiy on the Psalms, voL i. p 218 ) The common 
veision of this vexed clause, therefore, is entiiely defensible, and cleaily 
piefeiable to the one which has so nearly superseded it. Consideimg, 
however, the objections to which both aie open, it may he possible to come 
still neaiei to the tiue sense by combining what is least objectionable in the 
other expositions , and m this view, no mteipreter peihaps has been more suc- 
cessful than Coccems, who translates the cLiuse, qnia ven^et tanqnn^nfluvius 
hostts tn quo Spintus Doimm signum prceje 7 1 Besides giving every word 
its stiictest or most piobable interpietation, this ingenious veision, as if by 
shuns the last objection to Vitrmga’s, namely, that of Knobel, 
mat the context does not lead us to expect an allusion to the coming of 
God s enemies against him, but rather to his coming against them, as the 
preceding clause declaies that all the ends of the earth shall fear his name 
and his glory. The objection of Titiinga, that the instiuments of the divine 
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puipose would not licie be called an enemy, is williout weight , since enemy 
IS a ielati\o e\pie&sioii, and Jehovah is coutmiially lepiescnted as sastaiu- 
mg this relation to the wicked woild Anothei meiit of Oocceiiis’s intci- 
piotation IS that insicad ot gi\ing 13 the laie and doubtful sense ol ai^anisf 
lam, 01 the still inoie doubtlul office of a nieie connects o of the vtib and 
object, he explains it stiictly as denoting in and at the same time nitio- 
duces a new and stiikmg image, that of the tiiumphant flag or signal elected 
in the stream itself and floating on its waves as it appioaches — On the 
wffiolo, then, the meaning of the ^eise appeals to be, that the ends of the 
oaith shall see and teai the name and gloiy ot Jehovah , because when he 
appioaches as their enemy, it will be like an overflow mg sheam (chaps, 
■vin 7, 8, XXV 111 15), m which his Spiiit beats aloft the banner or the signal 
of yictoiy The specific explanation of m the Taigum as denoting 
the Eaphrates is a veiy insufficient giound toi Yitnnga’s application of the 
passage to the Saiacens and Taitars 

20 Theyi shall come joy Zioyi a liedeemn , inid joy the loyaeyU oj apo,sfa^^ 
^n Jacob, saith Jehovah The English then is huie used to comer tiie full 
force of the Yav com ei sire, winch cannot be expi eased in oui idiom by the 
simple copulative and The oiiginal consti action neccssaiily suggests 

the idea of succession and dependence ^ is not the piopei paiticle ot 
motion or diiection, though it often supphes its plate as w^ell as that ot 
othei pieposiiions This aiises iioin the fact lepeatedh stated heietofoie, 
that ^ pioporly denotes lelation in the widest sense, and is most commonly 
equivalent to as to, xixth yespect to, tiie pieciso i elation being left to ho 

doteimined hy the context So m this place stiietlv means nothing 
moie than that the advent of the gioat delivciei piomised has lespect to 
Zion or the chosen people, without deciding what paiticulai lespect, whether 
local, tempoial, oi of anothei natuie altogethei Hence the Septuagmt 
V 01 Sion, hsTczy 2/wi/, though it may be too specific, is not contiadictory to 
the original , and even Paul’s tiausiation, sa, l.tdv, although it seems com- 
pletely to level se the sense, is not so wholly inconsistent with it as has 
sometimes been pietended Foi although Ibc Hchicw words do not mean 
from Zion, they mean that which may include jrom Zion, in its scope , 
because it might bo b}^ going out of Zion that he w'as to act as hei deliv’eiei, 
and the apostle might intend by his ttanslation to suggest the idea that 
Zion s ledcemei was to be also the ledeemei of the Gentiles In no case, 
theioloie, is theie any gioand for chaigmg the apostle with peiveision, oi 
the Hebicw text with cuiiuptiOn, as Lov\dh and J D Michaehs do bvtlieii 
assimilation of it to the words of Paul. It seems to me, however, that the 
variation in the lattei not only from the Hebievv but the Beptuagmt, togethei 
with the use wdnch the apostle makes of this citation, w^anaiit the conclusion 
that he is not theie inteipieting Isaiah, but employing the tamiliai language 
of an ancient piophccy as the vehicle of a new one. Othei examples ot 
this piactice have occuned betoie, noi is theie anything unwoithy or umea- 
soiiable in it, when the context m both cases cleaily shows the authors 
diift, as in the case befoio us, wheie it seems no less clear that Paul em- 
ploys the language to pi edict the future restoration of the Jews, than that 
Isaiah uses it to foietell the deiivoiance of God’s people fiom their enemies 
in case of their repentance, without any relerenco to local, temporal, oi 
national distinctions This hypotheSiS in lefeience to Paul’s quotation has 
the advantage of accounting for his change of the onginal expression, which 
may then be logaidcd as a land of caution against that veiy error into 
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which interpretois have gencially fallen. As to Knobel’s figmoi^t of Zion 
ropiesentmg the eaptnity in Babylon, it seems to call foi no additional dis- 
cussion (See abo\e, on chap xl 2) The ei^piession conieits of iinns- 
yrcs^ioQi 01 ajiosiasy is peifectl^ intelligible, though iiniisnal, and peihaps 
without example , since aceoidmg to analogy the phiase would seem to mean 
tho=e 1 elapsing into apostasy, the impossibility of 'vvhich sense conspiics 
w'ith the context to doteiminc as the tiue sense that which G\ciy icadei 
spontaiieousiv attaches to it 

21 Aji(^ I 01 V/.S Jtj/ me) — my counant infh saitliJelouIi 
ATy Spint itluch u on thee, and my icu}ch iihicli lime plated in thy month, 
Uuill not dipait out oh thij mouth, not out of the mouth of thy ^eed, not out of 
th month oj thij t>eed\s i^eed, saith Jehoi ah, fiom hence foi th anil fo) oei (oi 
fiom now and to eternity) The absolute pionoun at the beginning is not 
meieh emidianc, but intended to mtimato a change of peison, God himself 
leappeamig as the sjieakei Theie ma'^ also be allusion to the use of the 
2110110 an m the 2 nomise to Noah (Gen ix 9), v\hich wms evei piosent to the 
mind of Jewish leadeis as the gieat standing t^pe and model of God’s cove- 
nimts and 2 iiomises, nnn denotes the .stipiiJat'cn 'V'hicli Joho\ah con- 
desoends to mahe m letiiin foi the lopcniance and convex sion implictly 
iC(puned in the ^eisc 23ieccdmg This view of the connection may sei\o still 
fuithei to ex 2 >hun the mtiocluctioii of the inonoun, as denoting upon my 
pait, and lefoinng to the pie^ious leqmsition of something upon thens 
The only natuial antecedent of the pionoun them is the cunveits of apostasy 
in Jiiioh, to whom the promise in yei 20 is limited These aie then sud- 
denly addiessed, oi lathei the discouise is turned to Isiiel himself as the 
piogoiutoi 01 as the ideal lopiesentative of his doscendants, not considered 
meiei} as a nation hut as a chinch, and theiefoie including 2)iosoiytes as 
well as natives, Gentiles as well as Jews, nay, belieMiig G-entiles to the ex- 
clusion of the unbelieving Jew-s This idea of the Isiael of God and of the 
PiophcciGS IS too clcaily stated m the Epistle to the Homans to bo misap- 
prehended 01 denied by any who admit the authoiity of the apostle This 
mteipietation is moioo^ei not a mere incidental a 2 ') 2 )hcation of Old Testa- 
ment expiessions to another subject, but a pioiiacted and lepeated exposi- 
tion of the mutual leLitions of the old and new economy, and of the natural 
and spuxtual Isiaol To this gieat body, consideied as the Isiael of God, 
the ju'omise now befoie us is addiessed, a promise of continued S 2 )nitual 
influence oxei ted through the woid and giving it effect The pflnase, upon 
thee, hoiG as elsewheie, implies influence fiom above, and has respect to the 
figuie of the Spiiit’s descending and abiding on the object The paiticular 
mention of the mouth cannot be explained as having leference meiely to 
the leception of the word, m which case the ear would ha\e been moie 
ap 2 ) 2 opntit'^ The tiue explanation seems to be that Isiael is heio, as in 
manj other paits of this gicat 23rophecy, legaided not moiely as a loceiver 
but as a dispensei of the tiuth, an ofiice with which, as we have seen, the 
Bod}’’ is invested in connection with the Head, and in 2301 [actual suboidma- 
tion to him. Isiael, as w^ell as the Messiah, and in due dependence on 
him, was to be the light of the Gentiles, the leclaimei of apostate nations, 
and in this high mission and vocation was to be sustained and piospeied 
by the nevei -failing 23resence of the Holy Spirit, as the aiithoi and the 
fisher of all icvelation (See above, chaps, xlii. 1-7, xliv 3, xlix 1-9, 
H 16, liv 8, hi. G-8, Ivm 12. And compare Jer xxxi. 31 , Joel n. 28; 
Ezek. xxxvi 27, xxxix. 29 ) 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

Hvviicg lopojitcdly and fully slievn tliat the naticntJ p^e-emmtncu oi 
Isiael was not to he peipotual, that the loss of it was the natuial con^o- 
qnoncc and iighteous retiibntion of iniqnit}^, and that this loss did not 
imolve the desti action of the tiue chmch oi spiiituai Israel, the Piophot 
now pioceeds to shew that to the lattei the appioaching change would be a 
gloiious and blessed one He accoidingl} desciibos it as a now and di\ine 
light using upon Zion, \er 1 Ho contiasts it with the dailmess of sm- 
lounding nations, vei 2 Yet these aie not excluded fiom paitieipation m 
the light, vei 8 The elect in cvciy nation aio the ehildien of the chmch, 
and shall be gathcied to hei, veis. I, 5 On one side he sees the oiiculul 
caia^ans and flocks appioaching, veis 0, 7 On the othei, the ccminei- 
ciai fleets of western nations, yeis 8, 9 What seemed to be lojection is 
in fact the highest favoui, vei 10 The gloij of the tuie cluiich is her 
fieedom fiom local and national lestiictioiia, vei. 11 Konc aio excluded 
fiom her pale but those wdio exclude themsehes and thoieby peiisl^ vei 12. 
External iiatuie shall eontiibute to hei spkndoni, ’^oi 13 Hci \ 3 iy ene- 
mies shall do her homage, \ei 14. InstSiid of lx mg cast ofl‘, she is gloii- 
fled foi e^er, -^ci Id Instead of being identified with one nation, she 
shall doiiYo suppoit fiom all, -voi IG All that is changed in hci condition 
shall bo changed foi the bettei, ver 17 The evils of hci foimcr state aie 
done aw^ay, \oi 18 Even some of its advantages aio now supeilluous, 
'ter 19 What lemams shall no longoi be piecanous, vei 20 The splon- 
dom of this new dispensation is a mo»al and spiritual splcndoui, but 
attended by exteinal safety and piotection, vois 21, 22 All this shall 
ceitainly and piomptly come to pass at the appointed time, xoi 22 

Hoie, as elsewheie, the new dispensation is contia&tcd, as a w^hole, with 
that bofoie it We aie not theiefoie to seek the fulfilment of the prophecy 
m any one peiiod of histoiy exclusively, noi to consider actual coiiuptions 
and afflictions as inconsistent with the splendid vision of thoNew’ Jeiusalcm 
presented to the Piophet, noi in its successive stages, but at one giand 
panoiamic view" 

1 Ause, he light , foo thy light %s come, and the glorif oj Jthciah has 
nsen upon thee Those are the woids, not of a piophetic choius, as Tit- 
imga imagines, but of I&aiah, speaking m the i ame of God to Zion or 
Jorusalcm, not meiely as a city, noi even as a capital, but as the coiitio, 
repiesentative, and symbol of the chmch oi chosen people. A precisely 
analogous example is aitoided h} the use of the name Homo in modem 
religious contioveisy, not to denote the city oi the civil government as 
such, but the Roman Catholic Cnnich, with all its paits, dependencies, 
and mtoiosts The one usage is as natuial and intelligible as the other; 
and if no one hesitates to say that Xewman has apostatized to Rome, or 
that his influence has added greaUy to the stiengfch of Rome m England, 
no one can justly tieat it as a wiestmg of the Piophot’s language to explain 
it in piocisely the same inannei And the aiguments emiilojed to piove 
that the Isiael and Jeiusalom of these piedictions aie the natmal Isiael 
and the hteral Jeiusalom, would equally avail to piove, m futuie ages, that 
the hopes and feais expiessed at this day in relation to the glowing or de- 
creasing power of Rome have lefeience to the increase of the city, or the 
fall of the temporal monarchy estabhshed theie. — The object of addioss is 
hero so plain that seveial of the ancient versions actually intioduce the 
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name Jerusalem The Sepliiag’nt rendcis Loth the verbs at the beginning 
by pwr/^ou, which is piobably to be legaided, not as a difieience of text, 
but as a meie madveitcnce The common veision shme is defective onlv 
m not shewing the affinity bet'ween the verb and noun, Tihich is so maiked 
in the oiiginal The English usen is also less espiessive, because moie 
ambiguous and %ague, than the Hebiew Htif, which means not to use in 
goiieial, but to use above the horizon, to appeat The cflory of Jehovah 
IS his mamtested piesenco, TMth allusion to the cloudy pillai and the 
Hhechiiiah hpon thee lepiesents Jeiusalem as exposed and subjected to 
the full blaze oi this using light. Eoscnmullei’s notion that he lights 
means hecheojul, as the eyes aie elscwheie said lo be enlightened (1 Sam 
siv 27, 29), IS inconsistent with the figuie of a using sun The explana- 
tion of the ^oids by otheis as an cxhoitation to come to the light, supposes 
the object of addiess to be a poison, vhmh is not the case Light, and 
cspocially the light impaited by the dixine picsence, is a common figure 
foi piospeiity, both tempoial and spnitual. Hitzig graiely lepiesents it as 
coitain horn this veise, tahoii m connection with chap Ixii 11, that be- 
t^\eon the completion of the foiegoing chaptei and the beginning of this. 
Oyius issued his deciee foi the letuin of the captivity to Palestine To an 
unbiassed leadei it must be evident that this is a direct continuation of the 
foiegoing context, and that what follows is distinguished fiom what goes 
befoie only by the increasing pi eminence with which the noimal and ideal 
peifcction of the chuich is sot foith, as the piophecy diaws noai to a con- 
clusion 

2. For lehold^ the diuhma Jiall coiet the emth^ and a gloom the naUom^ 
and upon thee Jiall Jehoiah ) if>e^ and hi6 glo/ y upon thee shall he seen The 
geneial descnption m the fiisi veise is now amplified and earned out into 
detail Of this specification the veise befoie us contains only the begin- 
ning To legaid it as the whole wmild bo to make the Piophet say the 
\eiy opposite oi what he does say The peifection of the gloiy promised 
to the chuich is not to aiise fiom its contiast with tho daikness of the 
woild aiouud it, but fiom the dittusion of its light until that daikness dis- 
appeais Tho PiopLet heio i everts foi a moment to the pievious condition 
of the wmld, in oi dei to describe with moie offioct the glorious changes to 
be pioduoed He is not tberofoie to be undei stood as saying that Zion 
shall be gloiious because while the nations aie m daikness she is to enjoy 
exclusive light, but because the light imparted to hei first shall diaw the 
nations to her. — js essentially equivalent to but stiongor and 
moie poetical. — Lowth tianslates it a;, which would bo an anti-chmax, 

and has no etymological exactness to lecommend it Gosomus tianslates 
it 7iightf but m his Lexicon explains it as a compound or mixed foim, 
moaning a dark cloud Jehovah and his <ilo)y^ which aie jointly said to 
use m the pieceding veise, are heio divided between two paiallel members, 
and the using piedicatcd of the fiist alone Lowth’s veision of tho last 
woid, shall he conspicuous, is vastly lufoiior, both in vigour and exactness, 
to the common veision Instead of thee, Noyes has ova thee, wdiich 
gives a good sense in itself, but not an adequate one, besides gratuitously 
"vaiying the tianslation of the paihcle in one shoit sentence 

o And nations shall walk in thy light, and kings m the brightness of ihy 
rising, % e thy using biightness, or the bright light which shall rise upon 
thee. The common veision, to thy hghi, may seem at fiist sight more 
exact than the one here given, but is really less so The Hehrow proposi- 
tion 7 does not coirespond to our to as a paiticle of motion or direction, 
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but expresses lolation m the widest and most scneia,! mannei Tt Jq 
therefme mtercb^ged with other particles, aud fo lorSe rSt h t is 
CW translated here or in any other case without necessity, ’in this 

case It seems to mean that they shaU walk with reference to tL m 
question, ^hich m English may be best expiessed bv zw, but not as a liteial 
tanslation The sense thus yielded is m some Tespects better than the 
other, as suggesting the idea, not of meio atti action, but of geneial di£ 
Sion By light we are then to understand the ladiation from the luminous 
centre, and not meiely the centie itself This explanation of the verse is 
given by the best of the modem mteipieteis Some of these, however 
aibitiauly apply it to the restoration of the Jews horn exile, who were to 
be accompanied by heathen kings as them guides and piotectors As a 
prophecy this never was fulfilied. As a visionary anticipation it could 
never have been enteitamcd bv a contemporaiv viitei, such as these inter- 
pioters suppose the author of the hook to be. Those vho with J. B. 
Michaelis and Henderson apply this passage exclusivolv to ihe futuie 
lestoration of the Jews, aie of couise cut off from all histoncal illustration 

wiiteis theiefoie piopeily dispenses 
with The allegation of the othei that his owm position is tlie onh one 
‘that can be maintained consistently with a strict adheience to dtinite 
gmciples of mteipietation,” may he denied as boldly as it is afiiimed 
His chaige of “ a peipetual vaciUancy between the liteial and the spiritual 
the Jews and the Gentiles, the past and thefiituie,” lies onlvac^ainst those 
inteipietations which legaid the book as a succession of specific and 
detached predictions If oui hypothesis be liue, that it is one indivisible 
exhibition of the chuich, under its two successive phases, and in its essen- 
tial iclations to its Head and to the woild, the objection is not only 
inconclusive but absuid How fai it can be alleged with truth, and with- 
out bunging the Old and New Testament into collismn, that the future 
gloiy of the Jewish people as a people is the gieat theme of these pio- 
phecies, and that the Gentiles are biought forward chiefly foi the purpose 
of ‘‘gracing the tiiumphs” of the Jews, will be seen heieaitei, if not 
evident already. In the mean time nothing has been alleged to justify the 
arbitrary supposition of a sudden leap fiom one subject to another, scaicely 
moie “ satisfactory ’’ than a “peipetual vacillancy” between the two. 

4 L%ft uf tUm eyes round about (?. e. in all dmections) and see, all of 
them are gathered, they come to thee, thy sons fro7n ajar shall come, and thy 
daughte'is at the side shall le houie See chap xlm. 5-7, and \lix 18-23. 
The English Yeision seems to suppose an antithesis between pinnD and 
which last it accoidingly translates at thy side, t e near thee. 
Lowth and Henderson suppose an allusion to the oriental practice, described 
by Chardin, of cairying young childien astiide upon the hip. Tho latest 
writers simply give to 'TV the sense of arm, because the arm is at the side » 
Tho primary sense of seems to be that of canning, with special lefer- 
ence to children. Jerome understands it to mean musing, in the sense of 
giving suck, and translates the phrase before us lac sugent, which has been 
corrupted in the Vulgate text to ex latere surgent, Grotms needlessly 
infeis that Jerome read instead of Those who confine these 
jirophecies to the Babylomsh exile, understand this as do«5cribmg the 
agency of heathen states and sovereigns in the restoration But m this, as 
m the parallel passages, there is, by a strange coincidence, no word or 
phrase implying lestoration or return, but the image evidently is that of 
enlargement and accession , the children thus brought to Ziou being not 
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those ^hom slio had lost, but such as she had novcr before known, as is 
evident fiom chop xlix* 21, The event piedictod is therefore neithci the 
former resloiation of the Jews, as Hendeison alleges in the othei cases, noi 
their futiue lestoiation, as he no less confidently alleges heie The two 
interpietations aie both gioundless and destiuctive of each othei This 
poipetiial mseition of ideas not expio&scd in the oiigmal, is quite as uii- 
leasonable as Yitiinga’b being always haunted by his phantom of a choina, 
which ho hero sees tcibng Zion by the hand, consoling hei, do Ho is 
also of opinion that by daughteis w’e aie heio to understand weak Chustians 
who letpiie peculiar tendcincss fiom ministeis Theie is moic piobability 
in Knobers suggestion, that the PiO})iiet made his pieturu tiuo to natuio by 
deseiibmg the sons as walking, and the daughteis as being caiiiod. 

5 Then shall thou see (oi fea)), and biufhten ?//? (oi ot ei tlow)^ and ihi/ 
heart , shall tluoh and buell, becaubc (oi when) the abundance of the sat shall be 
tinned upon thee, the siienfjth of nations shull come imto thee This tiaii'^Ia- 
tion exhibits the points of agieemcnt as w^oll as of diifcienco among intoi- 
picteis m reference to this voise. All ngioo that it dcsciibes a gieat and 
jo}ful change to he pioduced by the acceosion of the Gentiles to tlio chuudi 
or chosen people, and the effect of this enlaigcmcnt on the latter Abeii 
Ezra, Lowth, Yitimga, J. D Miehaelis, Bodoiloin, Justi, Gesenius, and 
Umbreit, denye fiom to fear, and apply it to the painful stin«ation 
which often attends sudden joy, and which is ceitainly dosciibud in the 
next clause. Ncaily all tfic latei wiiters lepoat Lowth’s lino paiallol quo- 
tation fiom Lucretius 

Ills tibi me lebus quaedam divma volupias 

Pcicipit atque houoi 

Aboye sixty manusciipts, and one of the oldest editions (Bib Bonciii), 
lequiio this explanation, by leading eithei or none of 

which can logulaily come fiom to sec Yet the lattei dei nation is not 
only sanctioned by all the ancient xcisioiis, and prefeiied by Kmicbi, but 
aiipioyed liy Lutboi, Clericus, Eosenruulior, Mauici, Ilitzig, Hc'iideison, 
Ewald, and Ivnohol It is ciuious to see bow the paiallolism is ujged on 
eithei side of this dispute, and that with equal plausibility. Thus Yitniiga 
thinks that thou shall tee would be a yam repetition of the hft if 2) Ihuie eyes 
and 6€e in yci 4, while Knobcl dcsciibcs the double lefeienco to fear in this 
veise as a “ lastige Tautologio ” As to ‘iHi, tlio difncult) is m elioosing 
between its two admitted senses of flowing (chap ii 2), and of shining (Ps, 
xxxiv C). The foimei is prefen cd by Jciomo, who tianslatos it (f /lines, by 
Junius and Tiemellius, who have confines , and by the English and J)utch 
Versions, the lattei of which lefois it to the conlluonco of ciow^ds pioduced 
by any stiango occunenco Viiiinga makes it moan to floio ovl, and Lowth 
to oieifiou, with joy Bui all tbo latest writcis of anthont} gno tljo W'oid 
the same sense as in Ps xxxiv G, which is well cxjiicsBod by Jlcndiuson in 
stiong though homely English, thou shall hoi and hrujhten nji Ills soi- 
Sion of the next clause, thy heait shall tin oh and dilate, may l)(‘ improved 
by changing the last woid, which ho took from Lowth, to tlu' <'<juivaltuii 
but plainer swell. — w-hicli Lowth lenders ruflled, is admitted bx most 
waiters to beheie used in itspxmiaiy sense of trembling, whidi iiueiennco 
to the heait may ho best expressed by boating oi thiobbing But Ibo 
usual though secondaiy sense of fearing is ictamed by Luzzailo, wdio r(‘gnrdH 
it as dcsciiptne of her terroi at the sight of supposed in emK'saiquoacfi mg; 
and by Ecndowcik, who apiihes it to hei appiohcnbioii that she would not 
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have sufficient room foi the aceommo<^ation of the sfcrangeis. The usual 
and pi Opel sense of (foi, because) is peifectly appiopiiate, the only 
loason foi preferiing that of tihen, as Yitunga, Gesenius, and otheis do, is 
its appaient i elation to the TX at the beginning of the sentence, as if he had 
said, uhen the abundance of the sea, &c , then shalt thou see, &c. Aceoid- 
ing to the othoi explanation of this paiticle, the refeis to the foiegomg 
context Anotlioi doubt aiises fiom the ambiguity of the nouns and 
both of Vrhich may bo applied eithei to things or peisons, — the fiist 
denoting somciimus a multitude (chap xmi 12), sometimes abundance 
(Prt xx\%ii. IG), the other signifying sometimes a militaiy force (Exod. 
XIV 28), sometimes wealth (Gen xxxiv 29) As in eithei case the dif- 
ferent meanings aie only modifications of one ladieal idea (a multitude of 
poisons and a mult'tude of things, a military foice and pecuniaiy force ) ; 
as both the meanings of each woid are heie appiopiiate, and as interpre- 
ters, vhichevei meaning they piofei, contiive to join the other with it, we 

may safely infer that it was also the intention of the water to convey the 
whole idea, that the Gentiles should devote themselves and their possessions 
to the service of Jeho\ah (Compaie Zech \iv 14 ) — Foi of the sea J. D 
Micihaelis has fiom the luest, and other wiiteis who retain the strict trans- 
lation, suppose a designed antithesis between the west m this verse and the 
eastern nations mentioned in the next. The comeision here predicted has 
the same sense as in English, viz , the conversion of the property of one to 
the use of anothoi Upon can haidly he a simple substitute for tOj but is 
lather intended to suggest the same idea as when we speak of gifts or 
favouis being sliowoied or lavished on a person. Tins foice of the paitiele 
IS well expressed in Lowth’s translation, when the riches of the sea shall he 
pouied in upon thee, but with too httle legaid to the proper meaning of the 
Hebrew veib The next clause is a repetition of the same thought, but 
without a figure. If this had lofeience to the restoration of the Jews from 
Babvlon, it was an extravagant anticipation utterly falsified by the event. 
But this, although it may commend the hypothesis to those who deny the 
mspiiation of the Prophet, is itself a refutation of it to the minds of those 
who occupy a contiaiy position. The most natnial interpietation of the 
voise is that which makes it a promise of indefinite enlaigement, compre- 
hending both the persons and the iiches of the nations. Theie is something 
amusing at the present day in Yitimga’s suggesting as a difficulty to be 
cleared away from the intei pi elation of the passage, that as Chiistiamty is 
a spiritual loligion it can have no great occasion foi gold or silver Even 
litci ally understood, the promise is intelligible and most welcome to the 
philanthiopic Chiistian, as affording means for the diffusion of the tiuth 
and the conversion of the woild, 

G. A st) earn of camels shall cover thee, younff camels (or thomedanes) of 
Midian and Ephah, all of them fiom Sheba shall come, qold and incense shall 
they hear, and the puims of Jehovah as ffood neiis This last form of ex- 
pression is adopted in order to convey tho full force of the Hebrew verb, 
which does not mean simply to announce or e\en to announce with joy, but 
to announce glad tidings (See above, on chap xl 9 ) Retaining this 
sense hoio, the word w^ould seem to signify not the direct piaise of God, but 
tho announcement of the fact that others piaised him, and the messengers 
would bo described as bunging to Jerusalem the news of the conveision of 
their people It is possible, however, that the primary meaning of 
may be simply to announce, as in chap. hi. 7, 1 Kings i 42, 1 Sam iv. 17, 
2 Sam. xvm. 20, 26, and that the derivation given by Gesenius is fictitious. 
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But m no case is it necessary, with Yitimga, to exchange the settled mean- 
ing of ril!?nn for the doubtful one of piaiseworthy acts — Ewald has greatly 
impioved upon the usual tiansLition of by exchanging muHUude for 
Uteam oi floods the veision given by Jeionie [immdaho), and not only moie 
expiessive than the othei, but m peifcct accoi dance with the ef 3 Tnology, 
and with the usage of the noun itself m Job \xn 11, xxxviii. 34 When 
applied m piose to a dro^e ot hoises (Ezeh xx 10) oi a tioop of horsemen 
(2 Kings ix 17), it lequiies of com so a ditfeient veision This explanation 
of tliiovs light upon the phiase shall coier ihee, a teim elsowdieie 
applied to Tvatei (e g chap xi 9), and suggesting heie the poetical idea 
of a cit> not meiely tliionged but flooded with Aiabian caiavans This 
IS at least moie natiiial than Yitimga’s notion that the camels aio said 
to cover that which they appioich, because they aio so tall that they 
oveitop and o%ei shadow it The camel has been alw’a^s so peouliaily 
associated with the Aiabs th?t they aie desciibcd bv Stiabo as o'^^jv/ra/ 
yagjviXol3o(s/.oL They are hero, according to Isaiah’s piactiee, lepresentod 
by a gioup of ancestial names Ephah was the eldest son of lilidian (Gon. 
\xv 4), who was himself the son of Abiaham by Kctuiali (Gen xxv 2), 
and the hi othei of Jokshan the lathei of Bheba (Gen xxv 1-i) The fust 
two repiesent noithcinand contial Arabia, the third Aial)ja Eolix, so called 
hr the old geogiapheis because of the rich products which is fninished to 
the northern tiaders, eithci fiom its own lesouices or as an entrepot of 
Indian commeicc The queen of this country, by whom Solomon was 
xusitcd, brought with hci gold, gems, and spices m abimdarco (1 lungs 
X 2), and we road elsewheie of its frankincense (Jer vi. 20), its Phenician 
commerce (Ezek xxvii. 29), and its caiavans (Job vi 19), while those of 
!SIidun are mentioned even in the patnaiehal history (Gon xxxvn 28), 
Bochait supposes the Midian of this passage to be the Madione of Josephus 
and the Modion of Ptolemy, and identifies Ephah wath the "Ittoj of the 
Gioek geogiapheis. It is more accoi dant with usage, howcwoi, to explain 
them as the names of the national piogomtois, lepiesciiting then descend- 
ants — It matters little whcthci (homedtaies oi ffoung iameh be the tiuo 
tianslation, (For the arguments on both sides see Bochait’s Fieiozoicon, 
Tol 1 . p 15, with Piosenmuller’s Note 'j The foimei is piefcuable only 
because it gnes us a distinct name, as m the oiignial, which is peihaps the 
leason that Gesenius retains it m his Yeision but i ejects it in Lis Com- 
mentary. Aben Ezia and Saadiasmake ^ a pioposition and the plnial 
of which in Gen xxxi 34 denotes a littei oi a woman’s saddle us^d in 
iidmg upon camels — Tbe'veib does not agice with the piecoding 

noun, as the camels of Midian and Ephah could not come from Sheba, but 
with all of them, which may either be indefinite, they e men) shall 
come all of them,” oi moio specifically signify the merchants of Hlioba. 
Most interpreteis agieo with the Targum m lefeiTiug the last voib (1X0*') 
to the men who come with the camels and tlio gifts , but as proptuly 
denotes the act of the animals themselves, it is not without a show of reason 
that Yitnnga constiues the othei veib m the same mannei, and supposes 
the camels by their very buidens to piaise God or latbei to amiomico the 
disposition ot these tubes to praise him This is londcrcd still more probable 
by the analogy of the next veise, wheie kindied acts appeal to asciibed 
to other animals — It is a common opinion of intoipreteis that this verso 
represents the east as joining in the acts of homage and of tiibute which 
the one bcfoie it had ascribed to the west, but it may w^ell ho doubted 
whether this distinctive meaning can ho put upon the terms sea and mitions 
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there employed, and the antithesis would haidly bo in keeping with another 
Vi’lnch appeals to be designed between these t\io \eiscs and the eighth, as 
will be explained below ® 

7 AI tU flocks oj Kerlar Ml be (jathered for tkee, the tarns ofXelaiofh 
shall minuter to thee, they shall ascend with good-will (or acceptabhi) my 
altar, and my house of heauty 1 will beautify. To the tiadois of Arabia 
witn thou cararms and piecious waies he now adds hei shepherds with 
&eu countless Sooks. While Kimchi explains ull as mcanmg many, and 
iinobel kinds, \itiinga ms sts upon the stiiet sense as an essential fea- 
tiuo of tiie piopheey Kedai, the second son of Ishmael (Gen. x\v 18), 
who lepiesents Arabia in chap xxi 1C, and xlii 3 1, is heie joined for the 
same pin pose with his eldoi biother Hehnwth, obviously identical with the 
Lahatim, the name gnen to the people of Arabia Pctiaoa by Strabo and 
JUiodoius Siculus, who icpiosent them as possessed of no wealth except 
flocks and herds, m which they weie extiemelv nch Ezekiel also spea& 
ot iyie as tiading with Arabia and all the chiefs of Kedar in lambs and 
rams and goats (Ezek. xxvii 21 ) Those aie heie deseiibod as gatheied 
in one vast flock to Jeiusalem, oi rather /or hei, i e. foi her use oi seivice, 
wmcli agioes best, with wbat follows, and with the usage of the Hebie^^ pre- 
position. They aie then, by a bold and stiiking figaie, lepiesented as 
oflering themselves, which is first expiessed by the geneial teim se 7 ve or 
mimsterj and then moie unequivocally by declaring that thev shall them- 
selves ascend the altai Kimchi endear oms to get iid of this bold meta- 
phor by introducing ivith before the of I^ehaioth, end lefeiiiu'^ both 
verbs to the people themselves (With) the 7 mis of Nebatofh shall they ses ve 
tneef and cause {them) to ascend, &c. But the common judgment ot inter- 
preters is in favoui of explaining the words stiictly, and letaimng the un- 
usual figuie unimpaned. They aie not disposed, however, to go all lenatbs 
with vitimga, who supposes the rams to be personified as priests ofieiins 
themselves upon the altar. — The ascent of the victim on the altai is lepeat- 
edly connected elsewhere with the phrase to acceptance or acceptably. 
(See above, chap. Ivi. 7, and Jcr. vi. 20 ) But in this one place we have 

the phiase pVTPj?, as if the last noun had usurped the place of altar, which 
immediately follows Of this unusual construction there are seveial dis- 
tinct explanations. Kimchi regaids it as a case of or metathesis, 
which may be thus resolved • bv )bv\ Gesenius obtains pre- 
cisely the same meanmg by explaining as an accusative aftei a verb 
of motion, and making PVT7J? a simiile variation of the common phrase 
P ^'37 Hitzig and Henderson adopt the same construction, but suppose the 
two phiases to be difierent m sense as well as form, meanmg to {divine) 
acceptance, P^^J 7J? with (iood~w%ll 01 complacency* The phiase then only 
serves to strengthen the desciiption of the victims as spontaneously ofter- 
mg themselves, an idea which Lowth finally, hut perhaps too artificially, 
illustrates by citations from Suetonius and Tacitus, shewing that the ancients 
viewed reluctance in the victims as an evil omen, and by parity of reason- 
ing the appearance of spontaneous self-dovotion as a good one — In the 
last clause, the meaning of the phrase 'nnK&n n**! is determmed by the 
parallel expressions m chap I'xiv 10, ivheie the suffix necessarily belongs 
to the governing woid, or rather to the whole complex phiase, and the whole 
means, not the house of oui holiness and our beauty, but our house of holiness 
and heauty, or losolved into the occidental idiom, out holy and our teautijul 
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house^ lb tlic common Englisli veision. ll'O LXX lia^o liero my 

house of payeit as m chap hi 7 , and Hitzig icgauls this as the gennine 
leading, though ho does not adopt it m his Geiujan veision. His leason 
foi this ciitical decision is a ycij" msufficient one, mz that God is nowheie 
else said to glor} in the temple, which is not the meaning of the common 
text, being heio used in its piimai^ and oidmai} sense of beauty^ 

as appeals fiom its conjunction with the %eib *^^3, which, in this connec- 
tion, e\cn upon Hitzig’s owm hypothesis, must mean to btantiiy — Giotms 
supposes this pieJiction to have been hteialiy ^oiifiod m Heiod’s temple. 
Gesenius Piid the othei Geimans easily dispose ol it as a fanatical antici- 
pation It IS much moie cmbaiiassing to ihobe who make the passage a 
piodiction of the futuie lestoiation of the Jew's, ciud the futuie splendour 
of the hteial Jeiusalem Some of the most mtiepid wiiteis of this class 
consistently apply thou fundamental piinciple of hteial inteipietation, and 
Lelic\e that the Mosaic iitnal oi somethmg like it is to be le&toicd But 
such mteipreteis as J D Michaehs and Hendeison, who cannot go to this 
length, aie obliged to own that spiiitualseniees aie heie icpicsentcd under 
foims and titles boiiOArecl fiom the old dispensation ‘‘\^hatcTui the 
descendants of those oiiental tubes may possess shall be checifully placed 
at the disposal of the lestoicd Jews . . Thoic shall be no want of 
anything that is letpued foi the full lostoiation of dmne w'oiship, when 
the mosque of Omai shall give place to a new' temple to be elected for the 
celehiation of the services of that ministialion which cxceedcth m gloiy. 
2 Coi. in. 8-11 ” This is the hteial inteipietation” of a school which 
will not allow Isiael to mean the chuich oi chosen pooiile as such con- 
sideied, but insists upon its meaning the nation of the Jews * The pictuie 
which this interpietation makes the Piophet diaw may w^ell he called a 
mixed one, consisting of a hteial Jeiusalem, hteial caiavans and camels, 
hut a figuiatne altai, figmatne -victims, and a matciial temide to bo built 
upon the site of the old one foi a spiiitnal woiship exclusne of the ^eiy 
rites which it is heie piedictcd shall he solemnly pei foi mod thoie Of such 
a figment upon such a subject we may say, with moie than ordinal y em- 
phasis, and even wuth a double sense, Credat J udeeus ^ On the othei hand, 
the piophecy explains itself to those who Lelievo that the ancient Isiael is 
still m existence, and that the Jews as a nation foim no pait of it. The 
chaige of mystical or allegoiical inteipietation does not he against this 
view of the mattei, hut against Yitiinga’s needless and fantastic addition to 
his real exegesis of a set of iiddlcs or enigmas, in which he puzzles both 
his leaders and Inmself by attempting to determine whethei camels mean 
laboiious and patient Christians, lams strong ones, sheep those fattened 
by the word and clothed in the white wool of holiness, &c To any but 
Tiiiinga himself it must he difficult to see in what lespect all this is any 
hettei than the notion for which he lepio-ves Eusebius, Jeiome, and Pro- 
copius, that camels here mean iich men, as in Mat xix 24 And yet after 
saying in legurd to these enmg Fatheis, vitanda utique sunt %n applicaUo- 
mhis myshcis he adds with gieat complacency, mstim )ai%oimliic 

sunt UquKlo f If any pioof were needed of the iisk attending the admis- 
sion of a falbe exegetical pimciple, howevei haimless in appeal anco, it 
would be afioided by these melancholy tiifiings on the part of one of the 
most able, learned, oithodox, devout, accomplished, and, with this excep- 
tion, sensible mteipreteis of Scriptuie, that the woild has ever seen or can 
expect to see again. 

8. Who aie these that fly as a cloud and as dotes to then xnndous ^ It is 
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a fino conception of Yitiinga, that the ships expressly mentioned in the 
next ^eise aie here desciibed in their first appeal ance at a dibtance lesem- 
hlmg \'vith then ontspiead sails and lapid couise a fleecy cloud diiven by 
the wind, and a flight ol doves returning to then young Both compaii- 
soiis aie olsevvheie used as heie to indicate lapidity of motion* (Job xxx 15, 
Ps Iv 7, Hos XI 11, Jei iv. 13 ) Much less folicitouS/is Vitiinga’s idea 
that the image here piesented is that of a piophetic chorus stindmg with 
the chuich on the loof of the city, and asked by her, or asking, what it is 
tlioy see appioaching Houbigant’s emendation of the text by reading 
though appioved by Lowtli and eren improved by the change of 
to on the authouty of more than foity manusciipts, so as to admit 
ol the tiaiislation Ukedove^ upon the wing, isjustly chaiaeteiizedby G-esenius 
as an ‘^elcnde Coniectui ” The common text moans lattices oi latticed 
windoxus, either of which is better than Hendei son’s translation holes, though 
even this is piofciable to the vague and w^eak term habitations used by 
hfoyes 

9 Bnaim for me ike tsies me wading (oi must wad), and the ships of 
Ta}sht,h in the fist place, to hmg thy sono fiom fa) , thei) sdicr and their 
gold irdh them for the name of Jehoiah thy God, and fo) the Holy One of 
h) ael, hecaiibo he has gJoi i/ied thee This veiso contains a virtual though 
not a fuimal answei to the question in the one before it. As if he had 
said, Wonder not that these aie seen appioaching, foi the vhole woild is 
only awaiting my command to bring thy sons, &c This view of the con- 
nection makes it wholly unnccessoiy to give the sense of surely, yes, or 
any other than its usual and proper one of foi , because For the true 
sense of see above on chap xlii 4, and for ships of Tarshish, vol i. 
p. 391 Luzzatto heie giatnitously leads '*1)3' let them be gathered, which 
IS applied to a confluence of nations m Jei iii 17 The Septuagint, which 
elsewhere explains Tarshish to mean the sea, heie regains the name , but 
the Vulgate oven here has naves mai'is J, D Michaelis, the ships of 
Spain Jaichi and Kimchi supply ^ before and explain it to 

mean as at fust, oi as of old, rofeiiing to the days of Solomon and Hiram 
This leading is actually found in twenty-five manuscripts, and sanctioned 
by the Peshito , but even Lowth letams the common text. The Hebrew 
phrase is generally undei stood to mean in the first rank either as to time 
or place. (Compare Num x. 13, 14 ) Both may be included, as they 
really imply one another. The pronoun then may have for its antecedent 
either hou% or islands, but the former, as the nearer, is more natuiak 
The last clause is repeated fiom chap Iv 5, where takes the place 
of the fiist ^ and determines it to mean not to but foi . There is no need 
therefore of explaining name to mean the place where the divine name was 
recorded, J. D Michaelis still declmes to say in what precise form this 
prediction is to be fulfilled , but Henderson, less cautious or moie con- 
fident, affirms that the pioperty of the Jews as well as themselves shall be 
convoyed free of chaige to Palostmo, adding that many of them resident in 
distant paifcs can only conveniently return by sea The principle involved 
in this intorpietation is, that we have no right to make the Zion here ad- 
diessed any othoi than the literal Jeiusalom, or the ships, the silver, and 
the gold, any othei than hteral silver, gold, and ships This rule, to be of 
any practical avail, must apply to all parts of the passage, and especially to 
all paits of the voise alike, without which uniformity interpretation be- 
comes wholly aibitraiy oi mere guess- woik. It is an interestmg question, 
therefore, what wo are to understand m this connection by the ships of 
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TarslmJhf to wbich such extraordinary prominence is given in the work of 
restoration. As to this point, Henderson refers ns to his note on chap, 
xxiii. 10, where we lead as follows . ‘‘ By Ta) slash there can no longer be 
any reasonable doubt we are to understand Tartessus, the ancient and cele- 
brated emporium of the Phenicians, situated between the two mouths of 
the river Baetis (now Guadalquiver) on the south-western coast of Spam.” 
Are we to understand then that the vessels of this part of Spain are to be 
foremost m the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, just as the descendants 
of the ancient Kedai, Ephah, and Sheba, are to place then possessions at 
the disposal of the restored Jews ^ If so, this meaning should have been 
distinctly stated, as it partly is by Michaelis in translating Taishish Spain. 
If not, and if as we suspect the ships of Taishish aie secretly identified 
with the commercial navy of Great Biitam and peihaps Ameiica, we then 
have another medley like that in ver. 7, but m this case consisting of a 
literal return to the hteial Jerusalem in literal ships but belonging to a 
figurative Tarshish In these repeated instances of mixed mteipretation 
there is something like a vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
which is any thing but satisfactory To the assumption that commercial 
Intercourse and navigation aie hero represented under forms and names 
derived horn the Old Testament history, I am so fai from objecting, that 
I wish to apply it to the whole prediction, and to use precisely the same 
hberty in understanding what is said of Zion and her sons, as in under- 
standing what is said of Taishish and her ships Let it also be added to 
the cumulative proofs already urged in favour of our own hjpothesis, that 
here, as m so many former instances, the writer does not e\ en accidentally 
use any term explicitly denoting restoration or return, but only such as are 
appropriate to mere accession and increase ab ext? a It cannot therefore 
be absurd, even if it is erroneous to apply what is here said, with Yitnnga, 
to the growth of the true Israel or chosen people by the calling of the 
Gentiles, with particular allusion to the wealth of the commercial nations, 
from among whom the elect of God, the sons of Zion, w’hen they come to 
the embiaces of then unknown mother, shall come bunging their silver and 
gold with them. 

10. And, sty angers shall build thj walls, and tlieu lings shall serve thee, 
for in my lorathl smote thee, and iro my favour Ihaie had mercy on thee 
For the true sense of the phiase"!?^"'^^, see above on chap. Ivi 8 , and with 
the last clause compare chap liv 7, 8 The relates to the whole of that 
clause taken together, not to the first member by itself It was not because 
God had been angry, but because he had been angry and relented, that 
they were to be thus favoured (See vol i p 263 ) There is no need, 
however, of substitutmg an involved occidental syntax lor the simple Hebrew 
constiuction, as Vitrmga and Bosenmuller do, by reading, for although 
in my wrath I may have smitten thee,” &c The English version of the 
last verb m the sentence is collect Lo-wth’s emendation of it, in which 
he is followed by Henderson and Noyes, is whollv ungrammatical, since the 
preceding veib is not a future but a preteiite The change is also need- 
less, since the mercy is described as past, not in lefeience to the date of 
the prediction, but of its fulfillment. There is something at once inexact 
and mawkish m Lowth’s paraphrase of this veib, I unll embrace thee with 
the most tender ajfechon If any departure from the usual translation wore 
required or admissible, the pieference would he due to EwakTs version 
{liieb ich dich wieder ). — ^Eichhoin supposed the expectation here expressed 
to have been excited by the benefactions of the Persian kings to the re- 
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stored Jews (Ezia i. 8, yi 8, 9) , but eyen Gresenms regards the date thus 
assigned to the prediction as too late Knobol applies the text to the 
neighbouring heathen, called by Nehemiah (chap, ix 2 ; comp Ps. 

xviii 45, cxliv 7, 11), who weie to be diiven from the lands upon which 
they had intruded duimg the captivity, and i educed to bondage by the le- 
stoiel Jews. Hendei son’s explanation of the verse as meaning that 
foieigneis shall count ifc an honour to be employed m rebuilding Jerusalem 
and in any way contiibuting to the iccoveiy of the lost happiness of Is- 
rael, and that even monaichs shall regaid it as a privilege to aid in the 
woik by employing whatevei legitimate mlluonce they may possess m ad- 
vancing it,” IS hardly a fan specimen of stiictly liteial inteipietation, but 
lather an insensible appioximation to the old opinion, as expiessed by Yit- 
ringa, that the Piophet here foretells the agency of sti angers or new con- 
verts in piomoting the safety and prospeiit} of Isiael, under figures boirowed 
fiom the old economy, and impljnng a vicissitude or alternation of distress 
and joy, such as Isaiah frequently exhibits The building of the walls 
here mentioned is the same as that m Ps. li 20, and cxlvii. 2, where it 
is no more to bo literally understood than the captivity of Zion in Ps. 
xiv 7, or that of Job m chap, xlii. 10 (See Hengstenberg on the Psalms, 
vol 1 . p 291 ) 

11 And thy gaU% shall he open continually ^ day and night they shall not 
he shut^ to hying into thee the strength of nations and their hngs led {captive 
or intiiumph). According to Hitzig there is here a resumption of the 
figures in vei 6, and the gates aie lopiescntod as kept open day and night 
by the perpetual influx of Arabian caiavans. But without going back ta 
the peculiar imagery of that verse, we may understand the one before us 
as relating to the infi.ux of strangers and new converts generally The two 
ideas expressed are those of unobstructed access and undisturbed tranquillity. 
The use of IS the same as in chap xlviii. 8, nearly but not entirely 
comcident with that of the corresponding verb in English, when we speak 
of a door’s opemng instead of being opened. The dijfference is simply that 
between the description of a momentary act, and of a permanent condition. 
The intransitne construction is in either case the same. Upon this verse, 
perhaps combined with Zech xiv 7, is founded that beautiful and grand 
desciiption, the gates of shall not he shut at all hij day, fin there shall he 
no night there (Rev xxi. 25), of which Yifcimga speaks as an inspired ex- 
position of the verse before us, while Hendei son says more correctly that 
the apostle borrows the language in his description of the Hew Jerusa- 
lem ” — has the same ambiguity or latitude of meanmg as in ver 5, 
above. The sense of wealth or treasure is preferred by most of the late 
writers, but Rosenmuller has exeroitus. Better than either, because com- 
prehending both, IS Yitrmga’s version co'pia, to which we have no exact 
equivalent m English — ^Yitringa and Rosenmuller follow Kimchi in ex- 
plaining to mean escorted, led in procession, or, as Lowth has it, 
pompously attended, which they take to be the meaning of the verb in Nah. 
11 . 8 But as that place is itself obscure and doubtful, and as the verb is 
clearly employed elsewhere to express the act of leadmg captive (chap, 
XX 4 , 1 Sam xxx 2), several of the later writers have reverted to this 
explanation, which is also given m the Targum (I'P^P^ Aben Ezra, 

and agrees with chap, xiv 14 (compare Ps c\lix 8). Gesemus in^ his 
Commentary chaiges Koppe with omittmg to observe that this sense is at 
variance with the idea of voluntary adhesion expiessed throughout the 
context , but m his Thesaurus he adopts this very explanation, without 
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attempting to refute Ins own objection Hitzig’s solution of it is that the 
nations aie described as coming to Jerusalem en mabie, and bunging their 
reluctant kings in chains along with them Knobel pioposcs an entiioly 
new explanation, in which is to have an actne meaning (like 

and and to be tiaublated hadeob , but if ovei the invention of a novv 
sense was without the faintest coloui of necessity, it is so hcie The 
general meaning no doubt is that eaithly sovereigns must unite in this 
adhesion to the tuie leligion, eithei willingly oi by compulsion. The dif- 
ferent mipiessions made bj such a passage on intelligent mteipieteis, 
accoiding to then sovexal hypotheses oi pievious conclusions, may be 
showm by compaimg the lemaiks of Henderson and Umbi\ it upon this 
verse. While the lattei confidently asks who can heie fail to lead the 
daily piogiess of God’s kingdom hv accietion fiom the GentJes, m w^hich 
sense the dooisj of Zion arc still open, Lings and nations sti earning m by 
day and night, the othei giavely obseives that ^ modem tiavcllers greatly 
complain of the inconvenience to which they are put, when thoj^ do not 
leach Jeiusaicm befoie the gates aie closed ” Tins is either nothing to 
the pinposG oi implies that tho Messing piomised in the le\t is a moio 
convenient icgulation of the gate-polme aftei tho lestoiation of the Jews t 
12 Fo) the nation and the lingdom toJuch will not seive thee bliall pei ish, 
and the nations bhall le desolated^ (ksolated Similai thitatenings aie found 
in Zoch X 1, XU. 1, and siv 17, m the last ot w^hich places theie is a 
specific thieat of di ought, as tho appointed punishment Tins has led 
Hitzig and some latei wiiteis to explain tho last veib heie as meaning to 
be utteily cliiod up or paiched. But in clap xxwii, 18, abo^e, it is 
applied to nations in the general sense of desolation The for at the be- 
ginning of the veise is commonly explamed as mtioducing a leason for the 
confluence of stiangoisjust befoie pi odicted, namely, the dcbiio of escaping 
this desti action , but it maj as well bo imdeistood to give a leason foi the 
promise of inci ease in genei al The gates of Zion shall be ci ow dc d , bccaupe 
all shall Ciitci into them but those who aio to pciish The nations in the 
last clause may mean the nations ]ust dosciibed, oi, as tho common vcision 
expiesscs it, those nations But it may also mean, peihaps moio natuially, 
those who still continue to l>e Gentiles, heathen, byiehising to unite them- 
selves with IsiacI — The tin eatening m this veise is a veiy serious one, 
howevei undoi stood , hut it is also ^ciy stiango and nnaccountablo if un- 
derstood as meaning that all nations shall be utteily dostioj’ed wLkL will 
not seive the Jews when icstoied to then own coantiy Even if we give 
to seiie the mitigated sense of shewmg favoui and assisting, thcio is still 
something almost ic\olting in the penalty annexed to the omission , how 
much moie if we undei stand it as denoting actual subjection and hard 
bondage. It is no wonder that a wiitei so acute as Hendeison is foiced 
the piessuie of this difficulty on his theoiy to sock for a mciosis” in 
the sentence, and to understand the thieatenmg as diioctcd only against 
those who aio chaigeablo with “positive hostility,” a foiced assumption 
^ 1 ^^ supported by a leference to Judges v 23 The whole is lendeiod 
deal by the assumption, not got up for the occasion, hut lesuiting fiom an 
extensne oxegetical induction, that the thieatenmg was intended to apply, 
m its most obvious and stiongest sense, to all those nations winch refuse 
to be connected with the chmch or Isiael of God 

Lebanon to thee shall come^ cypressy jplane, and lose to-- 
gemr^ to adoni the place of my sanctuary, and the place of my feet I will 
honour. The glory of Lebanon is its cedais For the other trees hero 
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mentioned, see above, on cliap xli. 19, %\iieio, as here, they aie merely 
representatn cs of ornamental foicst-tiecs in general The place of mij 
$anctua)y has been geneiaily nncloistood to mean the sanctuaiy itself, but 
se’\eial of the latest vuiteis understand bv it Jeiusalom, as being the place 
vheio the temple was elected The same sense is put bj Maniei and 
otheis on the place of my fc>ty that is, the place wheie I habitually stand 
or \Yalk (Ezek xliii 7 ) Titan and the oldci vaiteis geneiaily seoin 
to undei stand by it the atk of tLo covenant, consuleiud as the footstool of 
Jehovah (1 Chi oil xwiii 2,Ps xav 5, cvwii 7), when oiithioned between 
the cherubim (chap xvvvii 16, Ps kx\ 2 ) In favoni of the widei son^e is 
the analogy of chap kvi 2, whom the same desciiption is applied to the 
whole eaith, but in lefeience to hoivcn as the thione of God. — Another 
topic upon which mtorpietas hue been dnided, is the question whether 
the adorning mentioned heie is that of cultivated grounds by living trees, 
or that of buildings by the use of the choicest kinds of tiinboi. The htter 
opinion has most commonly pi e\ ailed, but Hilzig, Ewald, and Knobel, 
aic decidedly in favoui ot the othei, which is fai moio pleasing in itseh and 
more m keeping with the poetical tone of the whole context In eithei case 
the meaning of the figuio is that the eaithlv losidcnce of God shall be 
invested w ith the most atti c ctivo ioims of beouty Even Gi utius, as Titiinga 
has obsei'scd, was ashamed to rest m the matuiiiil sense of this dcsciiption. 
and has made it so fai tiopical as to denote the conquest of many paits of 
Syiia by the Jews But Hendoipon goes hack to giound which oven 
Giotius could not occupy, and undcistands the veise not only ol material 
ticos but of mateiial tiinbei ‘‘ A litoial temple or house of woiship hemg 
intended, language must be htei ally undei stood"' But why aie lite- 
lal tioes moio indispensable in this ease than hteial sheep and rams and a 
hteial altar m ver 7, oi than litoial ships of Taish^bh in vei 9 ^ This poipetual 
vacillancy between the literal and the spiiitual is anything but satisfactory, 
“Fiom all that appears to be the state of Palestine in logard to wood, sup- 
plies from Lebanon wdl be as necessary as they w^eie when the ancient temple 
was constiucted ” With this may bo woithily compared the use of the 
same text to justify the ‘‘diessmg of churches” at the festival of Chiistmas. 

14 Then shall come to thee hending the sons of thy oppressors, then shall 
bow down to the soles of thy feet all thy despiseis, and shall call thee the City 
of Jehovah, Zion the holy place of Israel (or the Zion oj the Holy One of 
Israel) For the same ideas and expressions, see above, chap xlv 14, and 
xlix. 28. The W befoie HISD is not simply equivalent to at, hut ospi esses 
downwaid motion, and may be tianslated down to The act desciibod is 
the oiiental piostiation as a sign of the piofoundest leveience The Tul- 
gate makes the sense still stronger, and indeed too stiong, by attachmg to 
the veih a religious meaning, and legaidmg as its object {adorahunt 
vestigia pedum tuomm). The sons aie mentioned eithei foi the purpose of 
contrastmg the successive geneiations more emphatically, or as a mere 
oiiental idiom without distinctive meaning. In favour oi the latter sup- 
position is the ciicumstance that it is wanting in the other clause, where 
the despiseis aie themselves icpresented as doing the same thing with the 
sons of the oppiessois means not only to despise m heart but to treat 
with contempt These humbled enemies are represented as acknowledging 
the claim of Zion to he recognised as the holy place and dwellmg of Jeho- 
vah The old construction of the last woids, tho Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel, supposes Zion as a proper name to govern the next wwd, contrary 
to the geneial lule, but aftei the analogy of such combinations as Beth- 
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Jehem of Judah and Jelioiah of hosts, Hitzig prefers to make an 
appellative synonymons mih the pillar ^ the Holy One of Israel 
Mamer more plausibly suggests that heie means not a holy person but 
a holy or consecrated place, as in chap Ivii. 15, Ps. slvi, 5, Ixv. 5 On 
any of these suppositions, the sense of the acknowledgment lemains the 
same. That sense is deleimmed by the paiallel passage chap xlv. 14, 
wdieie a pait of the confession is in these woids, orhj in thee is God (See 
above, p 183 ) The same sense must heie be attached to the acknow- 
ledgment of Zion as the City of Jehovah, in oidoi to explain or justify the 
sticngth of the expiessions put into the mouth of hei repentant enemies 
The old Jeiusalem was not nieiely a holy place, a city of Jehovah, but the 
holy place, the city of Jehovah. Its exclusive possession of this chaiacter 
was peifoctly essential, and is always so dosciibed in Scijptuie Aie we to 
undci stand, then, that Jeiusalem, when lebuilt and enlaiged heieaftei, is 
again to be mvested with its old monopoty of spiiitual piivileges"^ If it is, 
how can such a restoration of the old economy bo leconciled with the New 
Testament doctiines ? If it is not, why are these repentant enemies described 
as londeiing piecisel} the same homage to the New Jerusalem, which 
propel ly belonged to the old ^ If this is a mere figure for deep leveience 
and so forth, what becomes of the principle of literal inteipietation Whether 
these questions aie of any exegeticai impoitance, and il so, whether they 
are satisfactorily solved by Hendeison’s mkipietation of the verse as 
meaning that “ the descendants of her oppiessois will acknowledge the 
wrongs that have been done to her, and humbly cia^e a share in her privi- 
leges, is left to the decision of the reader On the supposition hitherto 
assumed as ihe basis of the exposition, this veise simply means that the 
^emies of the church shall recogmse hei in her tiue relation to her dmne 
Head 

4 % hcuujf 01 Silken and hated and with none passimt (through 

meej^andl will place thee for a loa%t of peipetuity, a joy of age and age. 
I he nno may express either simply a change of condition (whereas), or the 
reason of the change (because), or the fnither idea of equitable compensa- 
tion. Hitzig supposes an allusion in to the use of the same word in 
me law with lespect to a less beloved wife (Gen. xxi\ 31 , Dent xxi. 15). 
But in the phrase the personification seems entiieiy merged m the 

idea of a city The 1 at the beginning of the second clause is commonly 
mgarded as the sign of the apodosis, and as such cannot be expressed in 
Hjnglish. It may, however, have its usual copulative meaning if the first 
clause be connected with the foregoing veise as a pait of the same sentence. 
In either case the 1 must at the same time be conveisive and connect the 
preceding verse, or else it must he taken as a pi£eter 
like noon m ver 10. In order probably to make the application of the 
veise to the material Jerusalem moie natural, Henderson observes that 
IS here used, as m many other places, for a period of long and unknown 
amation As this is ceitamiy the primitive meanmg of the woid, it rs often 
so allied, and yet it may be noted that accoidmg to the true mteipretatiou 
or the prophecy, this expiession may be taken m its utmost stzength and 
latitude of meaning ® 

16. And thm slialt suck the milk oj nations, and the breast ot kings shall 
s«»., and thou slialt Inow that I, Jehovah, am, thy saviour, and (that) 
y redeemer (««) the Mighty One of Jacob. All inteipieteis agree with the 
largum m applying tbs verse to the mflus of wealth and power and what- 
ever else the fangs and nations of the eaith can contribute to the progress 
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of the tiue religion The figure is deiived foom Deut. xx\in. 19, ihei/ Aiall 
such the abundance of the seas cannot heie mean desolation, as abo^e 
in chap^ lix. 7, and below m Tcr 18, but must be a sanation of the usual 
foim as in Job x\it 9 The eatachre&is m the second clause is not a 
mcie rhetoiicai blundei, but, as Hitzig well says, an example of the sense 
oveimasteimg the style, a licence the occasional use of which is chaiactoi- 
istic of a bold and eneigctic wiiter It also solves the useful pmpose of 
shewing how puiely tiopicai the language is. Lowth and Nojes gratui- 
tously tiy to mitigate the haishness oi the metaphor by changing the second 
such mio foste'} ed at and nursed f win the hi east ol Lings Yitimgci speaks 
of some as attempting to iemo\e the solecism altogelhei by makings htngs 
mean queens oi the dawjhte'is of lings, or by appeahng to eitiaoidmaiy 
cases m which males have gi^en suck * The coiisti action of the last clause 
IS the one expressed by Noyes Each membei of that clause contains a 
subject and a predicate, and theiefore a complete pioposition. The sense 
IS not merely that Jeho’vah is the Mighty One of Jacob, but that the Mighty 
God of Jacob is Isiael’s ledeemei, and the self-e\istent everlasting God his 
savioui. Here, as in chap i 24, Henderson tianslates , but 

see vol 1 . p. 91-92 

17 Instead of brass (or coiipei) I mil hing gold, and instead of non I 
will h mg silvei, and instead oj ivood hi ass, and 'instead of stones non, and I 
will j)Iaeo (or male) thy goiei nment jgeaee and thy ‘luleis i lyhteousness Gro- 
tius follows the Taignm in explaining the Hist clause as a piomise of ample 
compensation foi piecedmg losses As if he had said, ‘‘Foi the biass vshich 
thy enemies have taken fiom thee I will biing thee gold,” &c Knobel, on 
the contiaiy, undei stands the clause as meaning that the value of the jue- 
cious metals shall be lowered by their great abundance. Hendeison like- 
wise understands it as a piomise that the tempoial piosperity of the 
restored Israelites shall resemble that of their ancestors in the days of 
Solomon ” (See 1 Kings x 27, 2 Ohron. ix. 20, 27). But the thought 
which IS naturally suggested by the woids is that expiessed by Vitrmga, 
namely, that all things shall be changed foi the better The change de- 
scribed is not a change in kmd, e. fiom bad to good, but m degree, i e. 
fiom good to better , because the same thmgs which appear to be rejected 
m the fiist clause are expressly piomised in the second The airangement 
of the items Yitiinga ondeavouis to explain as having leference to the out- 
waid appeal ance of the substances, those being put togethei which aie 
most alike. (See a similar giadation m chap xxx 26, Zech. xiv 20, 
1 Coi. 111 . 12, XV. 41 ) The last clause resolves the figuies mto liteial ex- 
pressions, and thus shews that the promise has lespeet not to money but 
to moial advantages. H’lpa piopeiiy moans office, magistiacy, government, 
heie put for those who exeicise it, like nobility, ministry, and other teims 
in English. (Compaie Ezek. ix 1, 2 Kmgs xi 18 ) which has 

commonly a bad sense, is hoie used for magistiates or ruleis in general, 
for the purpose of suggestmg that instead of tyrants or exactors they should 
now be under equitable government The two paiallel expressions Hender- 
son decides to signify the temporal and spiritual chiefs of the restored 
Jewish commumty, without assigning any gioundfoi the alleged distinction. 
Theie is much moie force in his remark that the similarity of structure be- 
tween this verse and chap m. 24 corroborates the genumeness of these 
later prophecies. Koppe’s explanation of the last clause as meanmg, “ I 
will change thy pumshment mto peace and thy affiictions into blessing,” is 
justly lepiesented by Gesemus as arbitrary. 
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18 There shall no mo/6 he heard iiolcnce in thy land, desolation and ) inn 

in thy lordiis (oi ivithin thyhoumh), and thou t^hali call saliation thyicalls, 
•and thy gates paise, Accoiding to Vitunga D^n was ihe cry loi help 
usually utteicd in case of peisonal violence. (Sec Job xix 7, Jer xx 8) 
But theie is no need of clepaitmg fiom the stiict sense of violence ittelf, 
v^hich shall ne\or moie be heaid of He also distinguishes and as 
relating sevcially to lands and houses The most natuial explanation of 
the last clause is that which makes it mean that the vails shc-'ll affoid saloty 
(chap xxM 1), and the gates occasion of jiiaiso Hondci son’s cxplan^'lion, 
that the gates shall lesoimd vith piaise docs not agiee well with the paiallel 
Some iindoi'^tand by piaise the piaise of God foi hei continued safety; 
otheis the piaiso oi fame of hm defences, considered eithei as aiising fiom 
vietoiious lesistance to assault, oi as pi eventing it Foi the Sep- 
tnagint has sculptuio, and foi Yulgato occnjiabif Thou 

shalt call, as m many other eases, means, thou shalt ha\o a light and 
reason so to call them, TVith this \eise compare chap Ixv 19-25 

19 Xo ,noi e shall he to thee the sun fot a light hj day, and joy h lyhtnees 
the moon bhall not shne to thee, ^nd lehoi aJi shall hcioine thy eiei lasting light, 
and thy God thif gloiy The ? bcfoie is neglected Ly the ancient ver- 
sions, and Hitsig in like raaunoi makes it a sign of the nominate o abso- 
lute, as Joi the hugJilnebs of the moon, &c (See above, chap xixii. 1, and 
aboie, p. 1) But the Masoretic accents icquiie to bo consliued 
sepal ately as meaning aith its hi/ht (Gesenius), oi joi hr/ht (English Yei- 
sion). Soma legaid this merely as a figuiative piomiso of piospeiity, of 

I which light IS a natnial and common emblem Otheis underst.ind it as a 
I piomise of God’s lesidence among his people, clothed m such tianscendent 
j biightness as to make the hght of the sun and the moon useless The tiue 
I sense of the figuies seems to be that all natuial souices of illumination shall 
be swallowed up in the cleai manifestation ot the piesonoe, power, and will 
of God Accoiding to Hendeison, this vcise and the next depict the supei- 
latne degiee oi hajipiness which shall be enjojed by the new and holy Jeru- 
saLm chuich, exfiressed in language of the most sublime imagery Why 
we aie thus moie at libcity to tieat the sun and moon of this passage as 
meie “ imageiy,” while the tieos of voi 13 must be liteially explained ” 
as meaning timber, wo aie not infoimed — With tins veise compaie Bev, 
XXI, 23, xxii 5 — Lovfch and J B llichaolis needlessly insert by nif/Jit, on 
the authoiity of the ancient veisions, vhich pio^e nothing, howovei, as to 
a diiieience of text The occasional iiolation of the exact paiallelism is 
not so much a blemish as a beauty 

20 Thy sun shall set no more, and thy moon shall not he loitlidyairn, fo) 
Jehoiali shall he unto thee fo) an eternal light, and conqjleled the day^ of thy 
mowninif, Theie is no need of supposing any want ot consistency botwoon 
this \oise and that before it, noi oven that the Piophot gives a newtiun to 
his metaplioi. Thy suji shall set no more, is evidently tantamount to saying, 
thou shalt no moie have a sun that sets oi a moon that withdiaws hoisolf, 
because, &c The actne veib is used in the same way by Joel, where 
he says that the stars witlubaw theie hiiqhtness, i, e cease to shine The 
expression is geneiic, and may compiehend all failme oi deciease of light, 
whethei by setting, waning, or eclipse, oi by the temporaiy intervention of 
a cloud The last woids of this veise are conectly said by Henderson to 
fonaish a key to the whole description, by identifying joy with hght, and 
grief with daiknoss — Compaie wutli this veise chap, xxv B, Zoch xiv 7, 
Bev. vn. 16, xxi. 4 , and foi the phi’aso, days of mom ning, Gen. xxvii. 41. 
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21 And thy people^ all of thorn i ifjhteous^ fot aer ^haJl inlu, it do (Utlh, 
the l^ancli (or dmt) of my planting^ the wo) I of my luDuh^ to ghj ijy my^t f 
(oi to be qlo)ifitd) — Coiopaie chap's it 3, xx\m. 21, 8, In 1 , ilev. 

XXI 7, 27. The hist chin so may also bo lead as two distinct propositions, 
thy people all of them aie {pi diall he) ughteous^fo) eie) they shall inJunt the 
ea)th According to the literal intoipietation, so called, this is a inoiniso 
that the Jews shall possess the Holy Land lor e\or But oven giantmg 
land to be a moio liteiai and exact tianslation, which it is not, still 
the usage of ^he Bciiptmes has attached to this piophetic formula a much 
highei meaning, the possesnou ol the land being just such a fcypo oi symbol 
ol the highest futme blessings as the exodus liom Lgypt is ot ultimate 
dcliTeiance, oi tbe ovoithiow" of Sodom and Gnmouah of sudden, condign, 
irreti lovable destiuction But in favom of the wider veision, eadht is the 
analogy of chap \lix 8, whcio Isiael is lepiescnted as occupying and re- 
storing the desolate hciitagcs of the whole outh — The Septnagint lenders 
by (pvXdoffaiJf as if wriition Foi the meaning ot the woid, see 
above, chap xi. 1, xiv 19, vol i pp 24^, 300, 801. According to 
Hcndeweik, it hoie denotes the population of the new Jeiusuein, and is 
identical with the ^dani and 7oot of chap Lii 2, fiom which he giav^'ly mfeis 
that the of this veise and the of chap liii 11, must also be 

identical The dependence of God's people on himself foi the oiigm and 
sustontation of thou spiiduol life i^ foioihly cxpiessed bv the figuie of a plant 
which he has planted (Ps xcii 14, i^latt \v. 13, John xv 1, 2), and by 
that of a w^oik which he has wnoiiglifc (chap, x\i\ 23, xlni 7) in lofeience 
to the last of w^hich the apostle sajs (Eph n 10) we aie his woihman- 
slupi cieated m Ghist Jesus imfo good woils, loluch God hath hefoie m- 
dained that we should loalL m them , and in reference to the iiist, oui Loid 
himself (John xv 8), herein is my Father glonfied that ye hear muchfrmt, 
so shall ye he my disciples, and again, with an entiie change of figure (Matt. 
V IG), let you7 light so shine hefoie men that they may see youi good worTes, 
and glorify youi Fathei which is in heaven. The same ultimate design 
is set forth in the woids of the -^eise before us. — The textual reading 
is legaided by Gesemus and most othei wnteis as an eiior of tiansciiption 
for as given in tbe maigin But Eosenmulloi seems to think that 
the pronoun of the thud peison may lefei to which is sometimes mas- 
culine, De Dieu reteis it to tho peoj)le, and Mamei thinks it possible to 
connect it with Jehowth, by a sudden onallago so common in the piophets , 
which last is appioved by Hitzig, but avoided as too harsh in his tianslation. 
As to his notion that '^^'Snn d» scribes God as being pioud of Isiael, see 
above, on vei 13 — To the question wbothei all the lestoied Jews aie to be 
nghteous, Hendeison says notbmg, but Michaclis maintains that this expies- 
sion does not necessaiily imply legenoiation or denote tiue piety, hut simply 
signifies tho pie\alenco of social vutue, such as may exist e^en among the 
heathen, much more among those w^ho aie m possession of tho tiue rehgion. 
— According to my own view of the Prophet’s meaning, he here pi edicts 
the elevation of the chuich to its noimal oi ideal state, a change of which 
we may alicady see the ludiments, howevei fax we maybe yet fiom its final 
consummation. 

22. The huh me shall become a thomand, and the small one a strong 
nation , J, Jehovah^ in its time will hasten it The superlative sense given 
to the adjectives little and small by Gesemus and Ewald is a needless 
dopaiture from the idiomatic form of the oiiginal The substantive verb 
with ^ may also be rendered shall he for, t. e. shall be so leckoned, which 
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amounts to the same thing Kimelii, and Eosonmuller after him, very 
unnecessaiily ohseive that small and little heie i elate to numbei, not to 
size. Gesenius and seveial of the latei wiiters understand them as denoting 
one without a family, or with a small one , in which case the might bo 
taken m its genealogical sense of household, family, oi other subdivision of 
a tube. (Judges vi 15, 1 Sam x. 12, xxiii 23, Micah v. 1.) But this 
whole mtoipietation is less natural than that of Vitimga, who applies the 
epithets to Israel itself, falsely, according to Gesenius, whose tjpse dmt 
loses much of its authoiity in consequence of his own fiequent changes of 
opinion upon insufficient grounds, oi none at all The verse, on the face 
of it, is simply a dosciiption of mciease, like that in chap xxvi 15, xhx. 
19, 20, &c — The pronouns in the last clause are coiiectly explamed by 
Emobel as neuters, leferiing to the whole preceding senes of prophecies. 
(Compare chap, xliii. 13, xlvi 11). The /ns in the common version is 
equivalent to its m modern English, a possessive foim apparently unknown 
to the tianslatois of the Bible — I mil hasten it has leleience to the time 
ordained for the event, or may denote the suddenness of its occurrence, 
without legaid to its remoteness or the length of the intervening peiiod, 
which seems to be the sense conveyed by the Vulgate veision, suhto faciam. 
(See above, chap xm. 22, vol i p. 285 — The reference of these pro- 
mises to the literal Jerusalem is ascribed by Jerome to the Jews and 
half Jews {semt-judaei) oi his own day, and opposed by Yiirmga on a 
very insufficient ground, viz , the impossibility of ascertaining the pre- 
cise site of the ancient Jerusalem, an impossibility which may be considered 
as alieady realized (See Robinson’s Palestine, i p 4i4 ) The true 
ground of objection is the violation of analogy involved in this interpreta- 
tion. The idea of Eusebius and Piocopius, that the prophecy is liteial, 
but conditional, and now rescinded by the unbelief of those to whom it was 
addressed, opens the dooi 'to endlcbs hccnce, and makes exegesis either 
useless oi impossible. It is a cuiious fact that Giegoiy VII. applied this 
passage to the Church of Rome, in the palmy state to which she was exalted 
by himself The hypothesis ot Giotius, that it has exclusive lefeience to 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, is now the cuirent one among 
the Germans, who of course aie unaffected by Vitiing.i’s objection that the 
prophecy m this sense nevei was fulfilled The real argument against it, 
IS the absence of explicit lefeience to the supposed subject, and the ease 
with which an indefinite number of analogous restrictions or specific appli- 
cations might be devised and carried out on grounds of equal plausibility. 
The only hypothesis which seems to shun the opposite exiromes of vague- 
ness and mmuteness, and to take the language in its obvious sense, without 
forced constructions or imaginary facts, is the one proposed m the intro- 
duction, and on wffiich the exposition of the chapter has been founded. It 
IS the doctime of some early writers, that the Jerusalem or Zion of this 
passage is the piimitive oi apostolic chuich, to wffiich the description is in 
many points inapplicable; whereas it is perfectly appropriate to the New 
Jerusalem, the Christian Church, not as it was, or is, or will be at any 
period of its histoiy exclusively, but viewed in reference to the whole course 
of that history, and in contrast with the many disadvantages and hardships 
of the old economy 
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After desciibmg tlie now condition of the church, he again intioduces 
the great Personage by whom the change is to be brought about His 
mission and its object are described by himself in tgis 1-8. Its giand lesult 
shall be the lestoration of a rained woild, ver. 4 The cbuich, as a mediatoi 
between God and the revolted nations, shall enjoy their service and support, 
veis 5, 6 The shame of God’s people shall be changed to honour, vei 7. 
His righteousness is pledged to this effect, ver 8 The chuich, once re- 
stiictod to a single nation, shall be lecogmsed and honouied among all, 
ver. 9. He tiiumphsun the piospect of the universal spread of truth and 
iighteousness, vers 10, 11 

1 The Spirit of the Toyd tTeliovah (ts) xipohi me^ hecuuse Jeliovctli huth 
yiyxoifited me to hiing good iieitfi to the hiimhle^ he hath seyit me to hiud up the 
hiohen 171 heayt^ to pyooldDii to captives fyeedoiu^ and to the hound open opening 
(of the eyes or of the puaon-doois) Unction in the Old Testament is not 
a mere sign of conseciation to office, whether that of Piophet, Priest, or 
King (1 Icings XIV. 16. Lev viii 12, 1 Kings i. 31), but the symbol of 
spiritual influences, by which the iccipiont was both qualified and desig- 
nated foi his work (See 1 Sam x. 1, 6, xvi. 13 ) Hence Kimeln’s defini- 
tion ol the iito, as a sign of the divine choice (fiO'qif) r)lf)), aUhough 

not enonoous, is inadequate The office heie desciibed approaches nearest 
to the pioplietic. The specific functions mentioned ha\o all occuiied and 
been explained before (See above, on chaps xhi 1-7, xlviii 16, xlix 1-9, 
1. 4, li 16 ) The pioclamation of liberty has lofoience to the year of jubilee 
undei the Mosaic law (Lev. xxv 10-13, \xvii 24, Jer xxxiv. 8-10), which 

IS expressly called the year of liberty or liberation by Ezekiel (xlvi. 17). 

n')p"ni?a is explained by Kimchi and Jarchi to mean opening of the prison, 
the second word being regarded as a derivative of to take. De Dieu 
obtains the same sense by appealing to the Ethiopic usage. Gesenius and 
the other modern writers are disposed to follow Aben Ezra in treating it as 
one word (nipngD), not a compound but an intensive or reduplicated form, 
intended to express the idea of complete or thorough opening. (See above, 
chap. 11 . 20, and vol. i p. 106 ) This Gesenius understands to mean the 
opening of the prison, but m opposition to the settled usage which restricts 
np.a and its derivatives to the opemng of the eyes and ears, and which can- 
not be set aside by alleging that the corresponding verb m Arabic is used 
muie widely. Evald adheres to the only authoiised sense, but explains it 
as a figurative description of deliverance from prison, which may be poeti- 
cally represented as a state of darkness, and deliverance from it as a resto- 
ration of the sight. But for reasons which have been already^ given, the 
only natural sense which can be put upon the words is that of spiritual 
blindness and illumination. (See above, on chap, xlii 7, 1. 10 ) With 
tins question is connected another as to the person here introduced as 
speaking. According to Gesenius, this is the last of the Prophet’s self- 
defences (Selhstapologie) ; and he even goes so far as to assert that all in- 
terpioters are forced (nothgedrungen) to regard Isaiah as himself the speaker. 
XTmbreit supposes him to be the speaker, but only as the type and repre- 
sentative of a greater Piophet. Yitimga and other orthodox interpreters 
regard the question as decided by our Lord himself m the synagogue at 
Nazareth, when, after reading this verse and a portion of the next from the 
hook of the prophet Isaiah, he began to say imto them, This day is this scrip-- 
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tuie fulfilled 'in yow ears (Luke iv, 16-22) The bic\ity of this dis- 
course, compaied mth the statement 'which immediately follows, that the 
people haie him iiitne^s^ and iiondeied at the yiacwus iioids nJiicJi pioceeded 
out of 1m month, and connected with the singular espression that he leijan 
thus to Si\y unto them, makes it piobable that we have only the beginnmg 
or a summaiy of what the Sayioiii said on that occasion That the whole 
IS not lecoided may, howevei, be legaided as a pi oof that his discouiso con- 
tained no mteipietation of the place befoie ns which may not be gathered 
fioni the few woids left on lecoid, oi fiom the text and context of the 
piophec}- itself Now it must bo admitted that the woids of Ohiist just 
quoted do not neec&saiil} impoit that he is the diiect and only subject of 
the piophecy , for ewen it the subject w'cio Isamh, or the Piophets as a class, 
or Israel, yet if at the same time the effects foretold wme coming then 
to pass, oui Loid might say, Tim dayti> this senpiuo e fulfilled inyouj eais. 
Upon this ground J D Michaelis adopts the application to Isaiah, without 
disowning the authority of Chiist as an mterpretei of pioiihccy But this 
rcstiiction of the passage is at yaiiance with what we have alicady seen to 
be the tiue sense of the paiallel places (chap xlii 1-7, and chip xlix. 1-9), 
where the foim of expression is the same, and wheie ail agiee that the same 
speaker is brought forwaid If it has been concluded on sufScient grounds 
that the ideal peison theie piesented is the Messiah, the same conclusion 
cannot, without aibitraiy violence, be avoided hoie, and thus the piophecy 
itself inteiprets our Loid’s words, instead of being mteipieted by them. 
This in the present case is more satisfactory, because it cuts off all objec- 
tion drawn fiom the indefinite character of his expressions At the same 
time, and by paiity of icasoning, a subordinate and sccondaiy leferonco to 
Israel as a lopiesentatue of the Messiah, and to the Prophets as m some 
sense the icpiosentatives of Israel, as well as of Messiah m their piophotic 
charactei, must be admitted , and thus wo are bi ought again to Chiist as tie 
last and the ideal Piophet, and to the ground assumed by thepiofound and 
far-sceing Calvin, foi which he has been scveiely censuied even by Calvin- 
istic wiiteis, and which Titiinga, while piofessing to defend him, calls a 
concession to the Jews (fiic ahqind mdulgendum censuit Judcois), instead 
of a concession to candour, faith, good taste, and common sense Plondor- 
son’s exposition of this passage diffeis fiom that of othei oithodox intei- 
pieters only in connecting the Messiah’s office, hcie described specifically, 
with the futme restoiation of the Jews. It might have been supposed that 
some ohsti action would ha've been piesented to a liteial mterpieter m this 
case by the veiy strong expiession of our Lord, this day is this piophecy 
fulfilled in youi eais. But the process of liteial inteipretation is m 
piactice very simple and convenient. While the poisonal refeience of the 
woids to Christ, wffiich is not affiimed by himself at all, is lepiesented as 
the highest possible authority ” foi so explaining them, the actual fulfil- 
ment of the piophecy at that time, which is affiimed as strongly as it coiikl 
be, goes for nothing. The two parts of this singular process cannot bo 
piesented m more stiikmg contrast than by diicct quotation No piineiple 
of accommodation, or of secondaiy apphcation, can at all satisfy the claims 
of the announcement. This day is this saipiure fulfilled in youi ems. It 
must, however, be observed, that this completion meiely lay m our Lord’s 
entering upon the public dischaige of bis prophetic office among the Jews. 
Ear from bemg confined to the instructions of that particular day, it was 
to be exercised in perpetuity, dunng the continuance of the chuich upon 
earth, and pre-eminently as it respects the Jews, at the future peiiod 
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here ie^*eiied to ” This piinciple of giadual oi eoutiimed fulfilment, not 
at a single point of time, but thiough a couise of ages, is not only sound 
and often absolutely ncoossaiy to a coirect inteipietaiion of the piophets, 
hut the Yoiy pimciple which m a bundled othei mstancos is saciificed with- 
out a scruple to the chimeia oi a puielj ‘‘ iiteial ” interpietation Another 
lemaikable comment of the same able waiter upon this veise is as follows 

The teims cajotives and pi isoners are to be taken metaplioiitallv, and 
have no lefeience to external lestiaint,” It is only Jerusalem and Zion, 
and the temple and the tieos leqmicd m building it, that must be literally 
explained ” See abo^e, on chap lx 13 

2 To pyoclaim a yea? of favour for Jehovah, and a day of vengeance for 
om God, to comjoU all mourne'ts Gresenms and Rosenmullei explain h as 
the id'omatic sign of the genitive when sopaiatod fiom its governing noun, 
“ Jeho\ah’s yeai of giace, God’s day of vengeance ” It is equady agree- 
able to usage, and moie natuial m this case, to give the paiticle its wider 
sense as denoting lolation m geneial, a year of ia'soui as to or concerning 
God, which may heie be expressed by the English for. Titiinga quotes 
Clement of Alexandiia as mteiiing fiom the use of the word yeay m this 
veise that oui Loid’s public mmistiy was only one vear m diiiation, a 
conclusion paradoxically mamiamed by Geiaid John Yossms, but wholly 
irreconciieable with the gospel history The expiession is coiiectly explained 
by Yitiinga as a poetical equivalent to day suggested by the pievious 
allusion to the yoai of jubilee , and Hitzig adds that theie is piobably a 
iefeie>ice to God’s vengeance as a tian&itory act, and to his meicy as a 
lasting one The same tw^o woids occui as paiallels in chaps xxxiv 8, 
1x111 4 , w^hile in chap xlix 8, we ha\e the geneial expiession time oj 
favoui. Eoi the meaning of the last woids of the veise, see above, on 
chaps xlix 18, and Ivii 18. They may either be desciiptivc of suffereis, 
as the pel sons needing consolation, or of penitents, as those who shall alone 
receive it. 

8 To put upon Zion's mourneys — to give them a ciown tmtead of asliea^ 
the oil of joy Jor mourning^ a gai merit of praise for a faint spint , and tt 
shall le called to them (or they shall he called) the oaks of q ighteousness, the 
planting of Jehovah {i. e. planted by Jehovah) to glorify himself The 
construction seems to be mtorrupted and resumed, a piactice not unfiequent 
With Isaiah. Theie is no need, therefore, of supplying joy after the first 
veib, as Houbigant and Lowfch do Of the many senses which might here 
bo attached to the veib the most appropiiate is that of putting on, as 
applied to diess, though with anothei paiticle, in Gen. xxxvii 84, xli. 42, 
and often elsewheie. The English Yersion has appoint, and Gesemus 
give , both of which are justified by usage, but loss suitable m this case 
than the one above pioposed By the lepetition of the woid mourneis, this 
verse is wrought into the foregoing context in a mode of which we have had 
several examples. (See above, on chap lx. 16 ) Zion's mournen may be 
simply those who mourn m Zion, or those who mourn foi her (chap Ixvi, 
10), but as these ideas aio not incompatible, both may be included. 
(Compare chaps Ivii. 18, lx. 20 ) Gesemus speaks of the paionomaaia 
between and as something entliely distinct fiom the antithesis m 
sense between an oinamcntal head-diess and the ashes strewm upon the 
head by mouinexs. But this relation of ideas may he looked upon as 
really essential to a tiue paionomasia. Angusti’s iidiculous travesty of 
this phrase {Putz fm Sohmutz) has been actually levived by Bo Wette. 
Bwiild, with puiei taste, neglects the veibal assonance, and reproduces 
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Jeiome’s fine tianslation {coronam pio cineie) That ointment was not 
used by mourners but icjoieers, may bo learned fiom a compaiisoii of 
2 Sam, xiY 2, with Ps. xxm 5 Hitzig derives n^nn fiom the Kal of ^^0, 
and explains it to mean hriijhtnebs as the paiallel tcim is applied to a 
pale colour (Lev. siii 21); but a sufficient contiast is afibrded by the 
usual sense piatse, the whole phiase meaning garments which excite 
admiiation Foi tho meaning and tianslation uf see vol i p 94. 

By oaks of lighteousness, Gcsenius undoistands such as enjoy the dnine 
favour or blessing , Lowth, such as piove by their flouii&hing condilion 
that they veie planted by him, Hendoison, such as bear the fiuit of 
righteousness , Luzzatto, teiebinths of long duiation, as in chap i 26 ; 
instead of city of iighteousness and faithful city, he leads city of poima- 
nenc^, endming city. Tho mixture not only of motaphois but also of litoial 
and figuiative language m this veise shows clcailv that it has lespect to 
spiiitual not external changes (Compaie chap xliv 4, lx 21 ) 

4 And they shall hit lid up the imns of anticpidy^ Hio desolations of the 
ancients they shall raise, and ^hall renew the ciHes of ruin {i, e. lumed 
cities), the desolations oj age and age Both the thought and langxiage of 
this verse have been explained abends See above, on chaps xlix 8, 
hv 3, Ivm 12) Lowth, not contented with the difficulty of explaining 
in chap Iviu 12, would inseifc it heie, on the authoiity of four manu- 
sciipts, and David Zimchi, but Kochei undei stands the iattei as distinctly 
pointing out the difieience between the places — The oldei wiitcis take 
as an adjective agieeing with but this is feminine , Geso- 

nius and Ew’ald, as an absolute adjective or noun conespondmg to mnjores^ 
ancestois oi ancients , Umhieit, as a noun meaning ancient times — 
Hendeweik agiees with Gcsenius, hut applies the teim specifically to the 
Jew^s who weie alive at tho dostiuction of tho temple The vcib renew is 
applied as in 2 Chron xv 8, xxiv. 4 — ^Accoiding to Henderson, this^orse 
and tho next ** admit of no consistent interpretation, except on thepiinciple 
that the Jews aie to he lestoied to the land of then fatheis The lains 
and desolations are those of cities that had once been inhabited, and cannot, 
without the utmost violence, be applied to tho heathen woild ” But why 
may they not be explained as ‘‘ imagciy,” like chap lx 19, 20, oi be 
‘‘ taken metaphoiically,” and without lefuonce to external desolation, like 
the captives and pitsoneis of vei 1 If tins be what is meant bv “ con- 
sistent mteipietation,” it is very deaily pui chased bj assuming as a 
pimciple ” a fact not mentioned m tho text oi context, and supposing 
this to be literally alluded to wheievei the hypothesis is possible, while all 
the accompanying cucumsLances aie explained awav as figuics. 

5. Then shall stand stoangeis and feed youi flocls, and the chhhen of 
outland (shall he) your ploughmen and yom vinedressers Foi tlio sense of 
see above, on chap lx 10 Kimchi explains stand to mean, they 
shall use and come for the purpose. Some suppose it to be an idiomaiic 
pleonasm, otbeis a penphiasis for seivico , but the first is a mere evasion, 
and the second sense belongs to tho vcib only when standing in tlio 
presence of another is expressed or implied. (Dent i 38, 1 Kings i 28, 
Jer. hi. 12 ) The conjunction of those voibs heic and m Micah v 3, may 
justify the supposition that the primaiy reference in either case as to a 
practice of the oriental shepheids. As to the meaning of tlio propliecy, 
interpreters are much divided. Some seem to take it m the stnctcst sense 
as a promise that the heathen should bo slaves to tho Jews. (See above, 
chap. XIV. 2, vol. i p. 287.) Gcsenius iindeistands it as moaning that 
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the Jews should confine themselves to spiiitual seivmes, and lea\e mere 
secular pursuits to the Gentiles. Neaily allied to this is Hitzig’s explana- 
tion that the Jews and Gentiles aio desciibed as sustaining the relation of 
piiests and la} men to each other, E^vald qualifies it still moie by describ- 
ing the 1 elation to be that of the Levites to the othei tubes, and even this 
lestiicted by the piomise in chap Ixvi 21. But that veise shews con- 
clusively that no exclusive piomise of Levitical or sacei dotal lank to the 
Jews, as distinguished fiom the Gentiles can be heie intended. This is 
confiimed by the language of Peter, who applies the piomise of the next 
veiso to the Chiistian Chuich (1 Peter u 5). The only way in which all 
these seeming discrepancies can be leconciled, is by supposing, as we have 
done hitheito, that even in Exod xi\ 6, the piomise is addressed to Israel 
not as a nation but a chuich, so that when the Jewish people ceased to 
bear this charactei, they lost all claim to the fulfilment of the promise, 
which IS still in force, and still endures to the benefit of those to whom it 
was oiiginally given, namely, the Isiael of God, that is to say, his church 
or chosen people This \iew of the matter sets aside not only the inter- 
pretations which have been already mentioned as confining the promise to 
the natural descendants of Israel, but also that of Jerome and Procopius, 
who, although they coriectly recognise the chuich as the object of address, 
make this a threatening that the Jews shall be supplanted by the Gentiles 
as the pastois or ministers of the flock of God That the holders of this 
office, might, in strict accordance with the usage of Scripture and of this 
book, bo described as shepherds, husbandmen, and vinedressers, may be 
seen by a comparison of chaps, iii. 14, v 1, xi 6, xxvii 2, xxx 28, 24, 
si 11, with Acts XX 28, 1 Cor iii 9, ix 7 ; and with the imagery of our 
Saviour’s parables. It does not follow necessarily, however, that the office 
heie assigned to strangers and foreigners is that of spiritual guides, much 
less that they aie doomed to a degrading servitude. The simplest explana- 
tion of th^ verse is that w'hich understands it as descriptive not of subjuga- 
tion but of intimate conjunction, as if he had said, those who are now 
strangers and foreigners shall yet be sharers in youi daily occupations, and 
entrusted with your dearest interests By strangers we are then to under- 
stand not Gentiles as opposed to Jews, but all who have been ahens fiom the 
covenant of meicy and the church of God — The only comment made by Hen- 
deison on this voise is included in the obseivation already quoted, that these 
tw'O veises (4 and 5) admit ol no consistent interpretation, except on the 
principle that the Jews aie to be restored to the land of their fathers,” 
How the author would apply this m detail to the fifth verse, we can only 
aiguo analogically from his exposition of the fourth ; and as he there insists 
Upon a liteial rebuilding of the cities once inhabited by Jews as the only 
sense of which the prophecy admits without the utmost violence,” so 
hoie he may be understood as tacitly beheving in a future subjection of the 
Gentiles to the lestoied Jews, as their husbandmen and shepheids. If, on 
the other hand, he understands the seivice heie exacted to be metapboncal 
Cl spiritual, we have only to lepcat what we have said befoie as to the 
woith of that consistent interpietation ” which results fi:om the applica- 
tion of this novel ‘‘ piineiple.” 

6 And ye (oi moie emphatically, as for you), the p tests of Jehovah shall 
ye he called, the mtntsteTS oj out God shall he satd to you (or of you), the 
strength of nattons shall ye eat, and in their yloiy shall ye suhstitute your- 
selves (or into their gloiy shall ye enter by exchange) Most of the earlier 
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“wiiters, do\yn to Gesenins in his Conimcixtai y, agree siibsLantially \nth 
Jeiomc 111 his veision of the last i^oid (sujjeiluiis) , v.hich they legard as 
a cognate foim oi an oithogiaplneal vaiiation ot m Ps xciv. 4 , yhere 

it seems to denote talking of ono’s sell, and, by a natural liaiisiiion, glory- 
ing or boasting Albeit Bchultens ti’od to found upon an Aiabic analogy 
the sense of “ pio'iding foi one’s self,” and Schcid that of ‘‘ floating or 
swimming in abundance ” But all the latest yuitois, not e:^c opting Gese- 
nius in his Thesanius, ha\e gone back to Jaicln’s explanation ol the woid 
as denot ng ‘‘ mutual exchange or substitution.” This supposes ifc to be 
derived liom a cognate foim and s3non^me of to ebango oi ex- 
change, occmimg Orth m tbe Hiphil, Jei ii 11 Ihis Vvoid is impoitant 
as deteimmmg the sense not onl^^ of the whole veise, but oi that befoic it, 
by ie(£unmg both to bo cons deied as deseiiptivc, not of exaltation jmd sub- 
jection, but of mutual exchange, impljung intimate associat on. Some, it 
is tiue, attempt to cmiy out the flist idea even liCxO, b^ making this last 
void denote an absolute exclusive substitution, z e Ike dispossession of the 
Gentiles by the Jevs But the context, ehmolog'j , and usage, all t(;nibme 
to lecommend the idea of locipiocal exchange oi mutual siibsLitutiou. 
Intel pi eteis, in seeking a factitious antithesis befcveen the veists, haT;o 
entiiely oveilookod the natmal antithesis botvecn the clauses of this one 
vciso. They ha^c supposed the contia&t intended to bo that bcivoon ser- 
vitude and piiesthood “they shall be 30m seivants, and jc shall lie their 
priests ” But we haio seen ahead) that the filth \eibO cannot, m consist- 
ency with chap IxM. 10, denote anything but intimato conjunction and 
paiticipation The true antithesis is . ‘‘ye shall bo their piiests, and they 
shall be vom puiveyois, 30U shall supply thou spnitual wants, and they 
shall supply youi tcmpoial wants ” This explanation of the x^eise, to 
which ve ha^e been naturally ltd by philological induction and the context, 
coincides in a manuei too lomaikablo to be considoied accidental, with the 
woids of Paul, m wnt'iig to the Eomans ol iho conhibution matio b) tho 
chill ches ol Macedonia and Achaia foi the pool samis at Joiusalem It hath 
pleased them venly, and iJieu cleUots they aie e the}’ havo chosen to c^o 
it, and indeed weio bound to do it) , joi ij the Oentikb have Leon made piai- 
talers of then spuiiual ihmgs, their duty is aho to muitbt&t nnto them ni 
carnal things (Bom xv 27 ) This ma3 seem, ho^voxoi, to determine the 
object of addi’ess to be the devs, but no such infcicnce can laiily be 
deduced fiom the voids of the apostle, who is oid) making one specific 
application of the general tiuth taught by tho Piophet What was true of 
the Gentile conveits then, in 1 elation to the Jewish Chiistians as their 
mother-chmeh, is no less tiuo of ihe heathen now, or cxen of com'citcd 
Jews, in lefeienee to the Chiistians who impait the gospel to them. Tlie 
essential idea m both places is, that ihe chinch, the chosen people, oi tho 
Isiaei of God, is chaiged vAh the duty of communicating spiiitual things 
to those vithout, and entitled in letiun to rai mcicaso of outward strength 
fi'om those vs ho thus become incorpoiatcd widi it — ^Biit it is hot merely m 
this lowei sense that the people of God aie m tho law (Exod xix 20) and 
the gospel (1 Petei 1. 3 ), as well as in the piophets, reprosonted as tlic minis- 
ters and piiests of God Not only as mstiuctors and reclaimcis of tho 
unbehevmg woild do they enjoy this sacred dignity, but also as the only 
representatives of then Gieat High Piicst, in him and through him pos- 
sessing free access to the fountain of salvation and tho throne of giace. 
(Heb. IV, 14-16 ) In this respect, as m every othoi which concerns the 
method of salvation and access to God, thoie is no distinction of Jow and 
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Gentile, any luoic tlian of Clieek and barn.iiniii, male and fooiale, bond and 
flee , uui all “ aio CliiioVs, and Gluist is (rod’s,” and all alike are pno4s and 
lumisteiH of Gv)d — It only leinains Le adl, fclint on tlio nimcipie oniniitmg 
this piophecv lO llio fat-ue losioiaiion of the Jos^s, it miglit lia^e beonsup- 
Xiosod tint this ^cise Moald be bseialh’’ imdoistood ns promising both 
tempoial and KpniLiial Slip 'iioiit^ othoi nations, but, iccoidiQg to the 
able xop. ■‘Sent itivo oi th-'t op.iiioi, >,ho has been so ottmi ouotod, it im- 
pl’os holmes i, sptiibe Jitv, a-»id ue\otediicss to the seivicc of God, so 
aba idant shall 1 v‘ the hupplies, thii tboio bht 11 be no <.bsOiptiou of time by 
xho ca^ts and disUacnon ot bnsme'^s ” Tins, il; seems, is the liteial inter- 
jjiet dion of the xnomise that the Jo *s shall ho the xni'^sts and mmisiois of 
CtoI, and as such shall ea *ha ne the weahh oi’ the nations and have their 
xuhei at coinn.md, foi such n tne m.-min^ put upon by Hender- 

son, vvho liaees it to m the Sv-i^^-^e of coniaandmg ^Vh^ there is any 
loss ^ violence” mthi-; lukipieLUiou of the ’^etse hoibio us ihm m thoretei- 
oiice of T3i 4 to the unueibal opreid of the goapel, v'.oes not appear. 

7 Lviead of tjout ^litune (ye shall have; ihitUe, and ' instead of their 

flie'j sliali (chhato til'll r j)o,r ion , chetdoiti ut S\n) land sluill they 
iuliet it doall^, n dilastiny joy i^luAl he ti t/uui Vitrinha and Eo^i‘imiullor 
undeisiand tne ilvnefoie at the b.^mnmg of the second clause as deciding 
that the lecouipence must ho desciibjd exclusively m that clause, vhilo the 
liist IS ^dnolly occu£)iod with the acuount oi thou ]Die%ious siilieungs . 

‘ Instead of yoai double &h ^nio, nd luott. id of youi lanidutmg (oi then’ 
exulting), that conlubion was thou poiiton, ’ &c Fiom this and other 
simiiax annatuial constiuctions, Gesenius and all the latei wxiteis ha-ve 
gone hack to the one given m the Targum and by Jaichi, which makes 
ihnhle lefoi not to shame but lecompense, and gives the same subject 
■with the othoi voioj. It is still considoiod ncccssary, ho v\ ever, to assume 
an eiiallago of peison, so that yom shame and then fort%on relate to 
tno same subject It is not impossible, howo-vei, that the Piophet has m 
•M3W' the same two classes wio are dishnctly mentioned in the pieced- 
mg veises, a consti action which would not do away with the enaliage, 
but go fai to confiim the e5pian<ition which has been already given of those 
veisosnis desciiptue of mutual participation — Theie is no need of espiam- 
mg Qpn with Gesenius as an accuhativo of place, oi supplying m belore it, 
with the oldei wiiteis , since the ■^eib may govern it diioctly, as in 
Ps h, 16, hx 17 — Lowth comjilams of the confusion in the Hehiew text, 
and applies an oxtraoidmaiy lemodv, by substituting the Peshito ^eision, 
after hist amending it. — Accoidmg to Henderson, this veise means that the 
honour confeiied by God upon the restored Jews, and the estimation in 
which they shall be held by believing Gentiles, will fai ovei balance the con- 
tempt to which they have been subject. The limitation of the passage to the 
‘‘lestoied Jews” is as groundless and aihitiaiy here as elsewheie. — Double 
IS used indefinitely to denote a largo proportion (Compaie chap xl 2.) 

8 For I am JeJwi ah, loving justice, hating (that which is) taken away 
unjustly, and I wdl give their hue tiuly,and an everlasting covenant I 
stnhe Jor them. The Yulgate and the labhms give its usual sense of 
a hmnt-ofiermg, and explain the clause to mean that God hates unjust 
violence, especially (or even) in lehgious ofieiings The modern writers 
generally follow the Septuagint in making it synonymous with HPIJ (which 
IS actually found m a few mannsciipts), an explanation countenanced by the 
undoubted use of the conesponding plural and paragogie foims in that 
sense. (Job v. IG, Ps. ivm. 8, Ixiv. 7 ) Jerome’s objection that aU 
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•♦nobbory is iiiyust, would apply to a multitude of other places wlieie theio 
seems to be a reduudance of expiession, and proceeds upon the false 
assumption that necessaiilj c\piesscs the complex idea wheieas 

it may be here used in its piimary and stiici sense of violent seiznio oi 
privation, the idea of injustice, which is commonly implied, being heie 
expiesscd — Foi the usage of see above, on chap xl 11, and foi that 
of nm niD, on chaps xx\iii 15, Iv. 3 —This \crse is commonly applied to 
the violence piactised upon Isiael by ihe Babylonians (Compaie chap, 
xln 24 ) It IS lather an enunciation of the geiieral tiuth, that the divine 
justice lendeis absolutely necessaiy the destruction of his obstinate 
enemies, and the dehveiance of his people fiom oppiession (Compaie 
2 Thess 1 . 6-8 ) 

9 Then shall le Inoiin among the natiom then seed^ and then 2 ssue in the 
midst of the peoples All seeing them shall aclnowledge them that they are 
a seed Jchoiak has hlessed Yitimga, Gescmiis, and some latci wiiters, 
give to the emphatic sense ol being famous or illustiious, as in Ps. 
Ixxvi 2, where the parallel expiession is But in the case bcloio 

us, the paiallelism, far fiom lequuing this peculirii sense, loqmios the 
usual one of being Knonn^ as coiiespondmg betLei to the phiase theif shall 
lecoynm them Thus undeistood, the tii^t clause moans that they shall bo 
kno^m among the nations in their tiue chaiacter as a seed oi race highly 
la^ouied of Jehovah, Issue means piogeny oi otJspimg, as m chap 
xhiii 19. In Older to apply this to the restoied Je\is, we must dopait 
fiom the liteial and obvious impoifc of and in the midst, and under- 
stand them as denoting merely that they shall he heaid of , foi how can 
they be said to be among and in the midst of the nations at the very time 
when they aie gatheied Som them to their own land And jet the whole 
connection seems to favoui the fiist meaning, and to shew that they aie 
heie desciibcd as being scatteied thiough the nations, and theie locogiusod 
by clear distinctive maiks as being God’s peculiai people, just as the Jews 
took knowledge of Peter and John that they had beai with Jesus. (Acts 
IV 13 ) It may be on account of this appaient inconsistency hotwoon the 
oLmouq sense of this veise and his own adopted ‘‘ piinciple,” that Hendci- 
son has no lemaik upon it, save that “ Q in if, pleonastic ” Some 
of the oldoi writeis, to avoid this assumption, lender became, “ all that 
see them shall acknowledge them, because they aie a seed which Jehovah 
has blessed ” But, as Yitiiuga well observes, the veib requiios a more 
specific statement of its object Gcsonius and the later writers liken the 
construction to that in Gen i 4, God saw the light that it was good , not 
simply saw that the light was good, hut saw the light itself, and in so doing 
saw' that it was good. So here the meaning is not merely that all seeing 
them shall aclmowledge that they aie a seed, Ac., but that all soemg them: 
shall recognise them by lecognismg the effects and evidences of the diMiio 
blessing — The ellipsis of the lolative is the same in Hcbiew and colloquial 
English — The tiue application of the >eisc is to tbe Isiael of God m its 
diffusion among all the nations of the eaith, w^ho shall be constiaiiicd bj 
what they see of then spiiit, chaiactei, and conduct, to acknowledge that 
they are the seed w'hich the Loid hath blessed The gloiious fulfilment of 
this promise m its oiiginal and piopcr sense, may be seen alioady m the 
mfluence exerted by the eloquent example of the missionary on the most 
ignoiant and coiiupted heathen, without waiting foi the futuie restoration 
of the Jew's to the land of then fitheis 
10 {I Will) joy, I loill joy m Jehoiah, let mg soul exult %n my God, for 
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he hath clothed me with ga) ments of salvation, a mafitk oj ngJiteousne'^^sjl^ 
jput on me, as the bridegroom adjusts hs puesthj o own, and as theWmS^ 
a) rays her jewels, Vitiinga here loads his choius off the stage, where he 
has kept it since the beginning of ver. 4, and lets the Chinch come on, but 
whethei as a male or female he consideis a doubtful and perplexing (question. 
To a leader unencumbeied with this clumsy theatiical machineiy, it must 
be evident that these aie the woids of the same speaker who appears at the 
beginning of this chaptei and the next. J D Michaelis supposes an 
allusion to the oriental practice of bestowing the caftan or honoiaiy chess 
upon distinguished culpiits who have been acquitted Luzzatto, m order 
to avoid the assumption of a loot in this one case, leads fiom ; 
but this, besides being aibitiaiy, thiows the sjmtax of the tenses into a con- 
tusion which, although it may be elsewhoie unavoidable, is not to be assumed 
in any case without necessity is to put on or weai, but always used 

in leforence to ornaments. DvD may signify not merely gems, but orna- 
mental dress in general. (See Deut. xxii 5 ) — Gesenius m his Commen- 
taiy gives the geneial sense of beautifying oi adorning; but in his 
Thesaurus he agrees with the modern wiitors m acknowledging the deriva- 
tion from IHD a piiest, for which no satisfactory etymology has yet been 
proposed “ As the biidegioom piiests his tuiban.'* So Aquila ws 
(piQv k^aTs\)(ig.mv The reference is no doubt to the sacei dotal 

mitie, which was piobably regarded as a model of ornamental head-dress, 
and to which is explicitly applied (Exod. xxxix 28, Ezek. xliv 18). 
Salvation and righteousness are here combined, as often elsewhere, to 
denote the cause and the ellect, the justice of God as displayed m the sal- 
vation of his people (See under ver 8 ) Or iighteousness may be 
leferied to the people, as denoting the practical justification atfoided by 
their signal doliveiance fiom suffering. 

11 For as the earth puts forth its gtowth, and as the gai den males %t8 
plants to grow, so shall the Lord Jehovah male to gyow ) igJiteousness and 
pyaxse before all the nations Compare chap xly 8, and Ps Ixxxv. 11, 

12 The exact construction of the first clause may be, like the earth 
(which) puts forth, or tho idiom may lesemble that m vulgar Enghsh 
which employs like as a conjunction no less than a preposition, like the 
earth pu^s forth, (See above chap. viii. 23, and vol. i, p. 196 ) The 
studied assonance of npDV, H'DVn and is retained in the latest vei- 
sions aftei the example of the Yulgate, which has geimen, germviat, and 
getminahit By praise we are to understand the manifestation of excel- 
lence in general, by righteousness that of moral excellence in particular. 
Tho confusion of these terms by Yitimga and some later wiiteis, as all 
denoting salvation, is as bad in its effect as it is groundless in its principle. 
Knobel thinks it probable that the wiitei had by this time heard the news 
of Cyrus’s conquests in the west, by which his somewhat languid hopes had 
been revived But theie is nothing either in the text or context to restnet 
this verso to the foimer restoiation of the Jews fiom the Babylonian exile, 
any more than to their future restoration to the Holy Land. The glory of 
the promise is its universality, in which the fulfilment will no doubt be co- 
extensive with the prophecy itself. 

CHAPTEE LXII. 

The words of the great Deliverer are contmued firom tho foregoing 
chaptei. He will not rest until the glorious change m the condition of his 
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people IS accomplislied, vei 1. Thej shall be recognised Lings and 
nations as the people of JehoTab, \eis. 2, 3. She ”who seemed to be for- 
saken IS still his spouse, vers 4, 5. The church is lequued to watch and 
pray foi the fullilmont of the promise, \ois. 6, 7 God has s^^oin to jn oiect 
her and supply hei ’^aiits, ^eis S, 9. Instcaci of a single n tioii, all the 
nations of the eaith sluill How unto her, 10 The good news of sal- 
vation shall no longer be eonlinGd, but nun sally diffused, vei 11. The 
gloiy of the ehmeh is the icdemption of the voilu, vei 12 

1 lui saJiO I H'ill iiof ie ftfill, (dtcl jo) Je} til’s sale I tv ill not 
iest vntil hit ncfliteoiisnes^ tjo joith a h igliine^s^ und hn saludion as a 
lamp {that) hvtnvUi IIit7ig aigims hoin the absence the copulative pai- 
ticle, that this is the beginning ol a new d’sconise, and thet if the iho- 
pLct be the speakoi hcie, he cannot be th > sp'‘'a]vei m the tuo pieccding 
veiSGs. Both these eoucbsions aio niilotincLd smoo the luiiiclo is 
fiequently omitted wheio the same subject is still ti Gated, and m the same 
mannei On the othei hand, the Piophet constantlv assimrs ilir peison 
and cxpxosscs ilio feehngs of diluent chaiacteis in tins b (hama, uitii- 
out any ovuilss intnnalioii ot the change in the text if ‘'•ell Jlxmchi fol- 
lows the Taigom lu explaining this veise cS the language of Jehovali, vho, 
as J D MKhaeiih thinkb, is heie icpl^mg to tlio tliauLs^,u^^o 
ehuich 111 the foieguiog icises. The ie‘ t and silence must be tlicii inidor- 
stood to denote inaction and indiifeience, as ni chap \hi It In like 
manner Giotins makes it a speutic pioinxse of Jehovali that he will not 
rest until Gyius is '^ictoiioas Cocceius supposes the Messiah to be speak- 
ing, and as.'iunng his peoiDle of his intei cession. Hcndoison also, on tho 
ground of the hoqueiicy with which the Bedeemei is thus abiiiptly intio- 
duced bv oui Prophet, sopposns tlu Messiah to be lieio lepresontcd as 
iiiteiehtmg himself fox tl « pioipeiit^ of Zion, and assuungbei that tLiongh 
his mediatoiial i»itcices''ioii the JcitS shall be iChtoiel to tfieir staiiding 
in the clruchof God Vitiniga llnnks it deal lioni tho analogy of vei . 
6, that the sit ace hole p.Oxi'jiteJ is tiiai of facii’s witchincii O’ the 
luleis of tneciiiuch, of whom h • accoidingty inake\s up a elioiuo m accord- 
ance with his iaioniite iheati cal lAoothesiH X simplei and moie ob- 
vious seubo lb tho one now eummonlv adopted, that the Piophet liiiiisclf 
declaies his rosulution not to cease horn, the piedictioii of Znm’s future 
gioiT, as Foieims supposes, but aecoiding to the general opmon, fioin 
piayer to God on hei bchtdf Bichhoin absnidly asciibed tho passsago to 
a Jew" m Palestine who viote it on hcaung of the edict bv Cvius for 
the lostoiation of the exdes Peihajis the most satisfactoiy coiiedusion 
is, that if the Prophet hex’e speaks of himself, he also speaks by impli- 
cation of his associates and suece^sois in the ofHce, not eveludmg Christ 
as the last and gieakst of the seiics , so that sc^eial of tho <‘\ege<ical 
hypotheses aheady mentioned may in this way bo combined and recom iled 
If an cxcluaive subject must be choboin it is no doiiIiL tho same as iii the 
first yeise oi the foiegomg chaptei Inc sense o’ iighlco isness and saUa- 
tionisthe sime as m chap Ixi 10, and clsewheie "B,y a smgidar change 
of the abstiact to the couciete, tho Yalgate hiX-ijiis/as epis ot salvutor 

— The going fbiLh here mentioned is the same as m Ps xix 0, 7 , and 
bnghtnoss, or as Lowth tianslates it, stiong light may specifically signify 
the dawn of clay or the using of the sun as in Proy iv 18 Lowth’s 
version of the paiallcl expiession (hlazinf/ iorcJi) is strongm* than tho com- » 
mou version, but adlieres less closely to the foim of the oiiginal. 

2 And nations shall see thy i tgUeousness, and all luKjUhy (jhuf , and 
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thctc ^h>(II h c({lJ('d r*> new name, tvlmli the mouth of J>lu^}ah ‘fhaJl utter 
(oi p.onomiCG djhstiiicily) Hoio again ILo Ynlgate applies the abstiact 
teims to Chiist, I)} leiifleiing tvian, inchjinhi baim Ca otins 

rotaLis tins miieciiiLlo tiau^sLitiou, but applies tbi epithets to Gviu=*, as the 
illustiious patioii of the Jews, and at the same tin^o a t^pe of Chiist, The 
substitution ot (jloty for salvation does not seem to bo legaided by anv of 
the iinidoiu wiiteis as a pioof that sahation means (jlriy. although quite 
as clou as that ii jliteonsness me.ms salvatKin. The mention oi kings is 
iiit'.iidod to imph’ the submis'«ion even of the highost ran'is to this new 
po\vei (Oompaie chaps \lix 7, 23, In I.') ) Vitiinga’s explanation of 
as moaning to cxpeiifiicc oi to knovv m a spiaiual sense, at once per- 
voits the Pi ophet’s meaning, and cnl. cblos his o'^ picssion Tho idea evidentlj 
IS that they shall witness it and stand astoaishod — Tho new name may be 
that which is aftoiwaids st dod m vei 4, (U tho cxpios^ion may be uadeistood 
mor(‘ goneially as denoting change ot loiulition iox tho better (Sec above, 
chaps 1 26, lx 14, and compaie Jei ni 16, xxxiii 16, Ejieli xhn. 35, llev. 
11 17, ill 12 ) Some one quoted by Yihinga siipporos an allusion to the 
changein the nanio of the chosen people fioin Jowto Chiislian , but the foimei 
name is still applied to the spnitual isiael, in Eom ii. 9, rinl n. 9. 
(See helou, on chap Ixv 15 ) J B Michaelis sjr)poses an allusion to the 
oiicntal piacticoof impo'^mg neu namesuponto'\\nsyhichhe^c beoniumed 
and ichuilt The tiaiislation of the list" oib h} Low th [shall (ue upon thee), 
and oy Noyec {shall yue tJue), does not couvt"" its exact Si.nse, vhieh, ac- 
coulmg to the lexicons, is that oi |)ionounciag or rtiaiing disiinctlv, though 
the common \ crsion [shall name) is lustifod hy ns.igc (Compaio Num i 17, 
1 Chi on Ml 31, Amos vi 1 ) Hcncloison hnds no diiiieult’s madmittmg 
that this clause is not to be undeisiood oi a moio name, but has special 
rofcience to the state and chaiactei, accoidmg to the common idiom by 
which an} thing is said to be called Tihat it really is. Is it absolutely cer- 
tain, then, that Isiael, Jerusalem, and Zion, aic in all cases stiietly national 
and local designations, and that they never have lespect to state and cha- 
racter, lather than to natural descent or geogiaphicai position ^ 

3 A}ul thou sluilt he a ctowii of leant y in Jehoialfs hand, anil a diadem of 
'loyalty in the palm of tin/ (JoiL The only difficulty m this ’^erse has lespect 
to tho crown’s being twice emphatically jilaccd in the hand and not upon 
the head Aben Ezia lefeis to the piaetice of weaiing wieaths and cnclets 
on the aims ; but the text speaks oxpiessly of the hand and of the palm, 
and both the oinaments desenbod aie such as weio w"oin upon the head. 
Some of the oldei v liters quote Suetonius’s account of the athletso as wear- 
ing tho 01ym]3ic cioimi upon the head and can ^ mg the Pythian m the 
hand , hut this, as Eosenmullci well sa}s, was a meie act of necessity, and 
whaL IS here said has lespect to loval, not athletic ciowns Ewald agrees 
with Bientius m supposing that Jehovah is heie lej^uesented as holding the 
crown in his hand to admire it , Cocceius and Ewald, for the purpose of 
exhibiting it to otheis, Piscatoi, foi the pm pose of downing himself, 
J. B, Michaelis takes in the hand of God to mean at his disposal, oi bestowed 
by him. This is a good sense m itself , but upon whom could Zion or 
Jerusalem be thus bestow-ed ^ Hitzig ai d Henderson think it perfectly 
obvious that it would be incongiuous to place the crown upon Jehovah’s 
head ; and as it could not be placed upon the ground, as in chap, xxviu. 1, 
the only place lemammg was the haiifU Gesenins understands tho hand 
of God to mean his power or piotoction, which approaches nearly to Yit- 
rmga’s explanation of the phrase as meaning he shall hold it fast, oi keep 
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it safe. (Compare Eev. m 11.) Maurer gives the same sense to the 
phrase, hut connects it with the subject of the veise, and not with the figure 
of a crown ; as if it had been said, under his protection thou shalt be a 
crown of beauty and a diadem of loyalty. — Lowth’s veision of the last 
phrase, in the gj asp of thy God, is vigorous but inexact. The true sense is 
the one expressed by Henderson [the palm). The original combination of 
two nouns is moie expressive than the adjective constiuction into which it 
is resolved by most translators The beautiful oown ofLovth, and the 
magnificent ciown of Noyes, are much inferior to the literal translation, 
Clown of beauty oi ofyloiy, and not requned by the parallelism, since the 
corresponding phrase strictly means a diadem of loyally. According to 
Gratakei, the last word is added to distinguish the heie mentioned 
from the sacerdotal turban or mitre. 

4 No mote shall it he called to thee (shalt thou be called) Azuhah {For- 
salen)^ and tliy land shall no moy e he caVed Bhemamah {Desolate) , hut thou 
shalt be called Eeplmhah {my delight is in her)^ and thy land Beulah {May - 
ned\ for Jelwmh dehgkts m thee^ and thy land shall he married The 
joyful change of condition is further expressed in the Prophet’s favourite 
manner, by significant names. The common version not only mais the 
beauty of the passage, but renders it m some degree unintelligible to tho 
English reader, by translating the first two names and retaining the others 
in their Hebrew dress It is obvious that all four should be treated alike, 

e, that all the Hebrew forms should be retained, or none. Henderson 
prefers the latter method on the ground that the names are merely sym- 
bohcal, and will never be employed as proper names ” It is probable, 
however, that they were all familiar to the Jews as female names in real 
life. This we know to have been the case with two of them the mother 
of Jehoshaphat was named Azuhah (1 Kings xxii. 42), and the mother of 
Manasseh Hephzibah (2 Kings xxi 1) It is better, therefore, to retain 
the Hebrew forms, m order to give them an air of reality as proper names, 
and at the same time to render them intelligible by translation. In the 
last clause there is refeience to the primary meaning of the verb, viz. that 
of owmng or possessing ; and as the inhabitants of towns are sometimes 
called in Hebrew their possessors, a noun derived from this very verb 
(Joshua xxiv. 11, Judges ix. 2, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, compared with 2 Sam. 
li. 4), its use here would suggest, as at least one meanmg of the promise, 
thy land shall be inhabited, and so it is translated in the Targum ♦ 

5 For {as) a young man marneth aiirgin, {so) shall thy sons marry thee, 
and {with) the goy of a hidegroom over a hrxde shall thy God rejoice over thee* 
The particles of companson aie omitted as in Jer. xvii. 21. Perhaps it 
would be more conect to say that the companson is only an implied one, 
and that the strict translation is, “a young man manieth a virgin, thy sons 
shall many thee,” leaving the copula and so to bo suggested by the context. 
So in the other clause there is no absolute need of assuming an ellipsis, 
since the Hebrew idiom admits of such expressions as joying the joy of a 
bridegroom, just as we may say in English a man In es the life of a saint, 
or dies the death of the iighteous, both which combinations occui in our 
translation of the Bible. (Gal. u. 20, Num. xxm 10 ) In older to avoid 
the seeming mcongruity of a mother’s boing manied to her sons, Lowth 
reads 1^53, thy Bmlder or Founder , an emendation which J. D Michaelis 
rejects m his notes upon Lowth’s Lectures, but adopts m bis translation of 
Isaiab. To Gesemus’s objection, that the pluralis mapstaticus is construed 
with a verb in the singular, Henderson conclusively replies by citing Gen. 
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XX 18, xxx^ 7, 2 Sam. vii. 23. The trae objection to the change is that 
it IS not necessaiy The solution of the difficulty in the common text is 
afforded by the explanation alieady given of the sjbiict sense of and the 
usage of the deiivative moun As m %er 4 leally means thou 
shalt be inhabited, so heie comevs the same idea as well as that of 
maiiiage, and tkysohh has reference, not to the lattei, but thefoimci sense 
Vitringa gives substantially the same explanation, ^\hen he says that the 
Piophet mixes two distinct metaphois in one expiession, 

6, 7 On thy nalh^ 0 Je) malem, 1 haie set icatclimen , all the day and all 
the mgJit hng they shall not he silent Ye that t enwul Jelm ah, let the) e he 
no ^est to you, and gne no test to him, until he estuldisli and until he place 
Jeiusalem a piaise in the eaitlu Accoidmg to Yitimga, the jirophetic 
choius IS hoie lelievod by an ecclesiastical one , and as the fiist w^ords 
do not well suit this imaginaiy speakei, he iemo\os all difficultv by sup- 
plying thus saith Jehovah. To the moie ob\ious supposition that Jeho\ah 
IS himself the speaker, he makes a veiy singnlai objection, mi that the 
Prophet would haidiy have intioduced God as speaking for so shoit a time. 
According to the Targum and the Itabbms, he is heie lopiesentcd as 
appointing angels to keep watch ovei fhe lumed walls of Zion Ewald 
adopts a similai inteipictation, and xcfois to Zech i 12—17, upon which 
the Jewish exposition may be founded Gesenius undoi stands these as the 
woids of the Piophet himself, and by watchmen, devout Jews among the 
ruins of Jeiusalem, awaiting the letuin of the exiles, and piaving to God foi 
it For tins limitation of the passage to Jeiusalem in nuns, and to the 
peiiod of the exile, theie is not the least foundation in the text The piomise 
IS a geneial one, oi lathei the command, that those wffio aie constituted 
guardians of the chuich should be impoitunate in prayer to God on her 
behalf. admits of three mteipretations, all consistent with Isaiah’s 

usage. In chap xxxvi. 3, 22, it seems to mean an official lecoider or his- 
toriographer. In chap. Ixvi. 3, it means one buining incense as a memorial 
oblation. Hence the name used in the law of Moses to denote such 

an offering. (See Lev. ii. 2, v 12, xxiv. 7, Num v 26 ) In chap. xhii. 
26, the verb means to lemind God of somethmg which he seems to have 
forgotten , and as this is an appropiiate desciiption of impoitunate inter- 
cession, it IS heie entitled to the pieference. Gesenius speaks of a belief 
m the effect of such entieatics as pecuhar to the ancient oiientals , but our 
Lord himself expressly teaches it (Luke xvui. 1), and Teitulhan finely says 
of it, hcBC lis Deo giata est. » 

8 Sxvoin hath Jehovah hy Jus light hand, and Inj Jus aim of htiengtJi, Ij 
I give {i e 1 will not gi^e) tJuj com any nioie as Jood to tJune enemies, and 
if tJie sons of tJie ouiland shall dnnJe thy new nine uJuth thou hast lahowed 
in (I am not God). On the elliptical formula of swearing, see above, on 
chap. pii. 14, and vol i. p. 885 The declaiation, though conditional m 
form, is m fact an absolute negation. In sweaimg by his band and aim, 
the usual symbols of stiengtb, he pledges his omnipotence for the fulfilment 
of the piomise, As sure as I am almighty, thou shalt suffer this no more.” 
— For the true sense of see above, on chap Ivi. 3. 

9. For those qathenng it shalt eat it, and shall piaise Jehovah, and those 
collecting It shall dnnJtj It in my holy com ts (or m the cowts oj my sane- 
tuauf) The is not directly equivalent to J)ut, as some explain it, but 
retains its pioper meaning, m relation to an intei mediate thonght not ex- 
pressed. As if he had said, it shall not be so, or it shall be far otbeiwise, 
because those gathoiing, &c. Lowth has they that reap the haiiest, and 
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th^lf that ('fathei the luit'Kje, altliough coiiTCi iii HlUPG, is not a 

vei&ion, but a paiaplua^o Tlic mdeiiiiito it ULos llie place both of (om 
and vHue, but all ambigint} i ? icmoml bj tbe use of the 'voibs eai ami 
diiuh, Gcseiiius and EoHCuniLLllcr agico with Giotius and the olbci eaily 
miters m suiposiiig an aliur.ion to the saciilicMl feasts of the Mosaic law 
(See Lev. xis i5S-!35, Dent, xii l7, 18, xi% 23 ) But HiLag uiid luiobel 
lefer wliai IS heic s.ad simply to the sacculotal htaiiding to be occupied 
by Isiael m lefeicncc to tlic (lentiles (See above, on cliap l\i 0 ) To 
tlxe foiJuoi ^uppo .it’Oxi, Knohel ul)jecto that tlie LoMtic 1 feasb bad cvclu- 
sne iofeieiico to tbo iitlics and fiist-fimts, wbeieas tbc ptonnso be»e y\ 
uiuvet^cd Tins appoair io bo a needless lebnomeiit, aue js ybolly insulh- 
Cic it tv) c\^)Lim av\a; tlK ob'^ioiis allusion in tbe turns of tl'O piomise ko 
tile ancient institutions of the lavr Tliat tboso, lioweMi , aio bat t^>peH 
and eiiiblcniR of abundance, and seemity, and libcit^ of yvasbjp, is ackuoy- 
loJeod CAui by tlut stjooi of inieipieteis supposed to be laost stionuous 
IP ivivoai of attacking to tin so ^ ioniiu^s tken stiicL . t ''i bus - ncu- 

deieon, iPSicad of lugnu , consihtoncy migbt seem tiiorjuiie, tliat the 
languag of tins pa-^sage, Iil.e tbat of cbnp Iv ‘“niiri ])o litcuulh ex- 
pl lined/’ luterpiets it as u< imiig tbm “tbo cnonacs <.l Tinaei iiaviii^^ all 
been srept awav b} Ibo p)‘‘\ 3 irnl judgments of God, ibe nl()^t pvul cl 
tiainjuiility sball loign tbiouglnnit tbo land, and t]ios'‘ wLo may go up to 
’^oiship at JeiU'ialeni sliall enjoy, iinuioksicd, tbo fiuit ol tbeir labouf.” 
Heie again Arc mav peiceiAG, altboiigb unable to lediice to lule, ibe c\(‘i 
ci^e of a laigo discrehon in detci mining what slnill and Avbai sb.ill not bo 
stiictly undoistood The bteril Jcruseleji, '‘itb its temple and its couits, 
and literal coiii and A,'n >, ipp ‘ to bo intended , but lor nugbt that ap- 
peals, tbo cptuig am'’ diiidin^ m tbe com Is of that temple is a mere figaio 
fOi exemption nom aniKuancG « iid 1< ss, \Abib ])iescjit tbeie toi woisbip, 
pio.s UnotKjh the fjatesi (Im* the vrty of the 'nitsC hujh, 

oaibe liUjh the Jufjlwatj, )iu‘ {ic) jiom ^'aiios, 'uiisv a Imwa (oi a sryutl) 
ova the naiiuub Yitiiuga iniis tiic‘-e a.ohL into Ibo moutli oi liis ]>ioplK‘ti<. 
cbo*Lis , Mainei ib idvs tbey ma» be kittojkd I", 1* wulcleiuoi ot Aoi.b, 
but idoet iiitorpjetois .ipjicai to be contented \*iib tJie ob\Jous bipoLliosis, 
tb.i Isaiah is beio speaLmp m tbe name of Go i As to the oljut of ad- 
diess, EicbbOiU supposes it to be tin devNS stdi biigeimp, .iinoiig tbe ruiua 
of the Hoi) Cit} , Mamci, tbe icmauung population of llial < i.\, v.lmdi he 
seems to think consideialde , (Jesuuus, the e\iled Je\vs in ibilnloa and 
otbei lands , HoiidoiRon, “ the inhabitants of the ciiu s Uiai may 1 c in tlio 
way of tbe letuuung Isiuelitcs ” Tbo leadmcss \rith niindi tlioHc lutiu- 
pieieis accominodatj tlie tmms of tbo text to tbeu suAxial byjioiliosoH, may 
sboAv bow little ground tbcie is foi anv debmte conclns'on, aiid ibns smvo 
t) iccommuid tbe byputbc'^is of Hit/ag, that the oidor is ^aipposed to bo 
given to those vlios^’ duty it is to execute it. Anuilnn subp (d of diMpuU* is 
tlio clucetion of the march leijuned Accoiding to llost^nmiillu, J\lammy 
and Hondeison, “ pass tbiougb the gates” meuns go out oftliem, accoiding 
to Gosenms and olliois, go into them. It moans neitlici one noi the other, 
but go tbiougb them, leaving the direction to be <>atb( ital fiom tlu) (‘ontext, 
which, combined with tlio analogy of chap Ivn li, imibi's itiaobable that 
what IS heio desciibed is tbo cntiaucc of tbe nations into /ion oi Uie cliuicb, 
an event so fiecpicutly and fulJj set foitb m tbo preciulmg tdiupbus. The 
use of the teiiu QW m the la&tclaur^* is so f.ivouialilo to tins (‘Xposition, or ' 
^ least so adveiso to the supposition that the it‘stoiMtu)n of the Jews from 
Babylon is boro mtonded, that Gcsciuns, in older to c\<ide this ddhciilty, ban 
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iccoR-bc to vui oxpjdiciit ^liich Llo would hiixo langliod to scuia i; iisod m 
yindic.iuon of the tiuth of piophocy This is the cxplaiiiiUou of as 
moauii g tnbes, oi moio specifically those of Isiaol, on the aithoiity, as he 
^ of rveuL \vui 8, xx\iii 0,19 Nothing but ox Lie mo esigoiical 
this inteijiietatiou ol (ho \\oid here, ii it v.eie tiuc 
tiiat lUoscs so employed it. But this ^eiy fact is stiii moic doubtful than 
^'hich iL is called in to tonhim, or lathei it is still inoie ceiiam that 
111 Doutoioiioiii'^ denotes the Gentiles than it is in this case. On the 
0 Ol hand, the siiigiilai foim Diy is used icpeatedlvm those voxy ^nophecies 
to Signify the Gentdes oi manland at laigc (Bee abo\ e, cliaps xhi 5, xlix, 8.) 
it may tbciofoic bo alleged, iii opposition to the Mews which have boon 
tpo.cd, witn as much jilausibJity at least, that this is not a piediction of 
the loimci lestoiation of the Jews xioiu Babjlon, oi ot then fatuie lestoia- 
tion noni the ends of the eaith, but of the inciease of the chinch oi chosen 
people ])y the accession ol the Gentiles. The gates aie then the gates of 
the ideal Zion or Jeiusalom, the passage is an iii’raxxl, not an outward 
pasr>age, and the ('xho’tatiun of the tevt is oxxo to all concerned, oi all who 
haio the oppoitumiy to taLc a\va;\ obstiiiclions aud iacihtaie then ontiauce. 
Ihe aigument m favour of the lofeience to Babylon, deri’^cd iunxi the 
analogy of chap lai 19, lies vpialA against the hypothesis ol Heiideison, 
who canxiut consxsienlly lepcl it, as wc do, hji a})pcaling to our uniloim 
assertion tliat tlio Babjloxii^h exile is lefciied to (mh) as a signal exainplo 
of th'iueiaiice \»hatis said in one place, thcieioie, \yith t'chnosvleJged 
i{‘i'‘' eiLiX' to Litb^lon puives nothing wLoic the s 'ine go.,ioii,i tc^iis aie tiocd 
witliout ihUy liiico ol local alliisioii The \cib I'PpS, which is aniLigcious 
(compaic chap^ v 2, and 2 Bain \vi G), is heie dct^immedb} the addition 
of tlie phrase in -whu h the noun is used as a eoilective In Jio last 

clause, some explain with the Beptuagint and Yulg<ito as simply mean- 
ing tOf othois \Mth^ I) Michaolis fof Knobel not only makes it pcifectly 
synonymous with but then notes this imaginary fact as one pi oof of 
a latei ago The most exact and at the same time most poetical idea is 
Lnthei s, ‘‘ laise the banner high «iboYe tlic nations to which Ilitzig 
theoioticalJy acquiesces, hut translates the picpO'.ition/t/r, like otheis. 

11 Behold^ Jelwiah han caused it to he heind to the end of the emtli^ Say 
ye to ihe danyhte) of Zion, lehold, thy satiation comeih, lehnid, his yeuuid 
vitli him and hn hue hejaie linn Theio is some donht as to the connection 
of the clauses It may bo (|uestionod whethoi the veiso contnins the words 
utteiod by Jchoioh to the cud of the eaith, and it so, whothci these con- 
tinue to the end of the \eiso, oi only to the thud hehohL Hitzig supposes 
to he ah'^olutely used, and to donoie that God hits made a piociama- 
tioii, but withous sa;)mg wdiat , after which the Prophet goes on to acldiess 
the^^messeiigois mdit'on^d in chap xL 9, and In 7. But as the lerb 
pt*cms to icquiie an object after it, and as the lyoids immediately 
suc( ceding aie pu'ciscly sncli as might thus ho ufcteied, it is ooitamly most 
natural to unclei stand w^hat folloiv^s as the woids or substance of the procla- 
mation It lias also been made a question whetlici the pionoun Jits icfeis 
to J('hovah Ol to the ueaiest antecedent, scdoation , and if the lattoi, w^hethor 
that woid IS to bo tiauslated saiiour, as it is by Lowth and m the ancient 
yorsions. This last is a question of moio foim, and the othei of but little 
cxegetical impoi Lance, since the savioiu or salvation meant is clearly re- 
prosented olsowhcie as identical with God himself. The last clause is a 
rejxittion of chap xl. 10, and if eier the identity of thought, expiession, 
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and connection, served to indicate identity of subject, it is so in tins case 
Tlie leader tbeiefore may imagine tlie inducement winch could lead even 
Hendeisonto speak of the t\^o places as “ stiictly parallel in language, 
though the ad'^ents m the two passages aie ditferent ” If this be so, then 
nothing can e\ei be infeired fiom similaiitv of language, and an unlimited 
discretion is allowed to the mteipietei to paiij all attacks upon his theory 
by stoutly mamtaining a diveisity ot subject lu the veiy places wheio the 
opposite appears to be most nianitest Anothei aibitiaij statement lendeied 
necessary in a dozen lines by the deteimmation to apply the passage to 
the futuie lestoiation of the Jews to Palestine, is that the daughtci of 
Ziou means heie the iightlul inhabitants of Jeiusalem scattered ovei the 
face oi the eaith,” a sense which even this mteipreter attaches to the woids 
in this place only, out of the many m which Isaiah uses them But while 
these violent expedients aie lequiied to bimg the passage even into seeming 
application to the futuie lestoiation of the Jews, it is, if possible, still moie 
inapplicable to them foimei lestoration fiom the Babylonish exile In the 
first place, why should the ends of the eaith be summoned to announce 
this e\ent to Zion^ Hitzig leplies, as we have seen already, that the two 
clauses aie entiiely unconnected , !^obel more boldly explains end of the 
eaith to mean “ the end of the oiiental Tvoild, whose west end touched the 
Mediteiianean sea, i e Palestine Whethei a theoiy lequiimg such 
contiivances can well be sound, is left to tho decision of the leadei But 
anothei difficulty in the way of this inteipietation is picsentcd by tho last 
clause Even supposing that the old opinion as to this clause is the tiue 
one, and that Im u’uafJ means that which ho bestows, in what sense can 
the lestoration of the Jews fiom Babylon be repiesontcd as the coming of 
salvation (oi a savioui) to the daughtei of Zion, bunging a rewaid^ Tho 
daughter of Zion is thioughout these pi ophecies the sutfeiiug poison and the 
object of encouiaging addiess Even where it primarily means the city, it 
IS only as the ceutie, lepresontative, and symbol of the Chuich oi chosen 
people. How then could the saviour be described as coming to his people, 
bringing themsehes with him as a lecompcnce for what they had endured. 
But if, lor leasons given m expounding chap xl 10, we understand Jus 
)ewaul as meaning that which he leceives, what constitutes this lecompense 
in the case supposed ^ The image then piesented is that of Jehovah com- 
mg back to his people, and bunging his people with him as his recompense. 
The incongiuitv of this \eiso with the Babyloman theorj^ was either over- 
looked by its ablest modem champions, or occasioned such laconic com- 
ments as that of Eosenmuller, who contents himselt with saying that the 
last clause has alieady been explained in the note upon chap xl 10 , 
while Gesemus still moie biiety says, “ dieselben Woite xl 10 and 
Mauier, eadem verba logimus xl 10.” This is the entiie exposition of 
the whole verse by these thiee distinguished writeifc., while those of later 
date, who have been less reserved, have found themselves diiven to the 
forced constructions which have been already mentioned. On the other 
hand, the plain sense of tho woids, the context heie, and the analogy of 
chap xl 10, are all completely satisfied by the hypothesis that the Messiah 
(or Johovah) is heie desenbed as coming to his people, bunging with him a 
“vast multitude of stiangeis, or new conveibs, the leward of his own laboms, 
and at tho saihe time the occasion of a vast enlaigement to his church. 
At the same time, let it be observed that this hypothesis is not one framed 
for the occasion, without reference , oi even in opposition to the previous 
explanation of passages in every point resemblmg this, but one suggested at 
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the outset of the hook, and found upon compaiison, at e^eiy step of the 
inteipietation, to he moie satisfaetoij than any otheu 

12 Ajicl tJie^f shall call them the Holy People, the yecleemetl of Jehovah, 
and thou shaJt le called JDeiushah {sought fo)), Ir-lo-neezahah {City noffoi- 
sethen) The fiist %eih is indefinite, thev e men) shall call , hooco the 
parallel expression has the passive foim. On the constiuction and the 
idiomatic use of call, see vol. i p 92 The distmction hoie so cleaily 
made by the use of the second and thud peisons, is supposed by the modern 
Geimans to be that between the city and hei letuinmg citizens ; but this, 
as we have seen lepeatedly before, mvohes a constant vacillation between 
difieient senses of Jeiusalem and Zion in the foregoing context The only 
supposition which can be consistently maintained, is that it always means 
the city, but the city considered meiely as a lepiesentative oi sign of the 
whole system and economy of which it was the \isible centre The tiue 
distinction is between the chinch or chosen people as it is, and the vast 
accessions yet to be lecenod horn the world aiound it. Even the latter 
shall bo honouied with the name of Holy People, while the chuich itself, 
becoming co- extensive with the woild, shall cease to be an object of con- 
tempt or disiegaid to God or man. The sense of sought foi seems to be 
determined by the paiallel description in Jci xxx 14, as cxpiessing the 
opposite of the complaint in chap xlix 14 — ^Accoiding to Hendeison, the 
meaning of the verse is that the Jews shall now,” i e. after their restora- 
tion to then own land, “ bo a holy people, ledecmed fiom all iniquity, and 
thionging thtui ancient capital foi religious purposes ” The only pio^pect 
opened to the Gentiles in the whole piediction, thus expounded, is that of 
becoming ploughmen, shepheids, and puiveyois to the favouied nation < 


OHAPTEE LXIIL 

This influx of the Gentiles into Zion having been desciibed in the pre- 
codmg verses, the destruction of her enemies is now sublimely lepiesented 
as a Singumary tiiumph of Jehovah oi the Messiah, vers. 1-6 The Pro- 
phet then supposes the catastiophe aheady past, and takes a letiospcctive 
view of God’s compassion towaids his people, and of then unfaithfulness 
duiing the old economy, 'vers 7-14. He then assumes the tone of earnest 
supphcation, such as rnight have been offeied by the believing Jews when 
all seemed lost m the destiuction of then commonwealth and temple, veis. 
15-19 

1 jrho {is) thn coming ftom Edom, hight {as to his) garments fioyn 
Bojah, this one adorned in Jus apparel, lending in the alundance of his 
stnngtli'^ I, sjieahng tn ughteousness, mighty to save The hypothesis 
that this IS a detached prophecy, unconnected with what goes befoie or 
follows, is now commonly abandoned as a mere evasion of the difiicnlty 
Hitzic^ indeed adheies to it in order to sustain his theory as to the gradual 
composition oi the book. The dramatic foim of the description is recog- 
nised by modem wnteis, without the awkward supposition of a chorus, 
adopted by Yitringa and Lowth. It is not necessaiy even to mtroduee the 
people as a party to the dialogue. The questions may be naturally put 
into the mouth of the Prophet himself Intel preters are much divided as 
to the Edom ot this passage That it is not merely a play upon the mean- 
of the name (viz. red), is clear fiom the mention of the chief town, 
Boziah The leference to Borne, whether the Boman Empne or the 
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Romish Chnich, is puiulv fanciful J. R Michailis cOi^si stonily applies 
the pas-a‘j;o, like the foicoorng collte^t, to a. intuio eTent , but Hendoison 
uncxpoctedlv pionounces ifc iiiyustifiable - to apply it to any futuie judg- 
ments to be mibcted on the conntiy ihimeib occnpi-d by the Edomites.” 
His OsTii opmnm is that ' the olyoet of tho Piophet j. to deduce an aigu- 
mont fiom God’s dealings inih luh ancient people m iaiom of his giaciously 
rciraidm > them m th^u then distantly futint dispoision ” He does not 
ex^Dlaia v Iiy this is an’^ less “ unjustihahle ’ than tl e refeience of tho pas- 
sai^»e to a*-*\hbtaath iatiiie ’ event While J. D Michaehs thus makes 
bolii tho thieaioaing and the piomise alike tutnio, and Hendcisoii makes 
one distantly tutme, aiid the othei distantly past, luiobel makes both pa*=!t, 
and supposes Jehovah to bo hcie descubod nieiely as coming thiough tho 
lan.l o. Edom honi tho slaughtei of the niaons confedeiato nith Oioesus, 
yhu had jUst been otoithio\vn by Gyms in a battle ncii Saidis With 
these ovcepcions, most inleipieteis, e^.en of tho modem Geimau school, 
suppose Edom to be hero, as in chap xvav , the icpiosentatnu ot Isiael’s 
moat in^oieiate enemies For this use of the namo, see tindei xxviy 5 
The connection ^vltll yhat goes Lelore, as Rosonmallei states it, is that 
the restoied Jots might appioheiid th(‘ onmity of eoitaiu noighbouung 
nations, yho had lejoiccd in their calamity, and that tho piophecy ho- 
foie us ^\as intended to allay this appiehonsion. stiictly means 

foimcutcd, then acetous, shaip, hut is heie applied to wid coloui, like the 
Gieek piopeily means s^yollGn, inflated, but is hero meta- 

phoiieailv used in tho sense of adorned, oi, as Vitimga thinks, tenible, 
inspiring awe. Foi the sense of tho woid nVif, ?,ee above, on chap, li 14. 
Yitim^a undeisiands it to mean heie the lestkss motion ot one not yet 
locovorcd fiomthe excitement of a conflict, Gcsonies, the tossing oi thiow- 
infT hack of tho head as a gestuie indicative of pndo , Hitzag, tho loaning of 
the head to one side with a similai eflcct The Yul^Mto veision {(jKidiem) 
conveys too little Spealiufj in )uiliteousne^'> is nndoistood by most of tho 
modem wideis m the senso of spoakmg about it Ox conccinmg it, in \»hich 
case iighteousness must ham the sense of deliveiance, oi at least be ro- 
gaided as its cause It is much more natmal, howevei, to explain tho 
phiase as meamng, I that speak in tiuth, I who piomise and am able to 
pel form. — The teims ot this description aie applied m Rev xix. 13, to 
the \ictoiious Woid of God, a name which has appaiently some leterence 
to 

2 TT7i^ (i% theie) ledness to thy lament, and [why aie) thy qaiments 
like {those oj]one tieadiny in a irine-jvess^ The adjective is hoio 
used substantively, just as we speak of a deep led in English Or the 
word hero employed may be explained as the infinitive of to be led 
Theie is no need, in any case, of making the pleo^iastic or a sign of the 
nominative case, with Rosenmullei and some older wiiteis, or of leading 
vnth Lowth Twenty-one manusciipts and one edition gave the 
noun a plm\tl form, but of coiuse without effect upon the meaning Tho 
allusion IS of couise to the natural icd wine of the East, that of some vine- 
yards on Mount Lebanon, aceoidmg to J D Michaehs, being almost black. 
The is the wine-press propeily so called, as distinguished from the 
or reservoir. It is a slight but effective stioke m this fine pictuie, that the 
fiist verse seems to speak of the strangei as still at a distance, whereas m 
the second he has come so near as to be addiessed directly. 

3. The piess I have tyodden hy myself, mid of the nations there was not' a 
man with me; and I will bead theyn in my anger and baynple theyn in my 
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ftinj, and rJiei} iii>c& shall upon w\f go t nun and all wj i (for I 
hare slain^d Tho ^m)aI lioio iisevl loi is cliillvcnt from lluif m (lio 
foiogouipf voiso, and occni, elsoi^heio ODly in Ilaggai ii 16 AceoiJmg io 
itj beamng doiivat’oii, it donotes the place ^Iide giapos aie cji>iiedoi 
bioLon, as does the pLico wheic tiny aie piossod oi tioddon The com- 
panion buggestod in liio question (voi 2) is lieie earned out in detail 
Being asked lie looks like the ticadoi of a wino-piess, he leplies that 
he has been tieading one, and that alone, vihich ilosenmullci nndeibfcands 
to mean without the aid of kibouieis oi soi^aiits The moaning oi the iigme 
IS then expiosscd iii liteial teims 01 the nations tlioio Vvas not a man with 
mo” This ervpiussion and the othexVvuso inoxplicihlc alternation of the 
tenses make it piobablothat two uisiinct tieadings aio heie mention »^d, one 
in w'hieh ho might ha'^o c\pectod fiid fiom the nations, and anothcx in which 
the nations should Lheinsehcs bo trodden down as a punishment of this 
neglect Or the futuie mav denote meiclj a i dative futiiiitv, t.e m lofei- 
enco to the act fiibt mentioned The moie gencial opinion is, howcvoi, 
that but one act of heading is heie mentioned, and tint the nations aio 
themselves lepiosonttd as the giapcs. In oiJoi to make thiS iippeai nio*e 
natmal, Jarchi and Tiomellias explain irUh me as meaning agumst me, or 
to contend with me, which is not jusiiliod by usage The most saMslactoi y 
solution scorns to ho that th(‘Be woids aie added to convey the idea that ail 
the nations ''vere on the adveise side, none on that of the coiiqumoi The 
sense will then bo not that they letus.-^d to join m tiampluig othei!?, but 
simply til at they wme among the tiamphnl As if ho had said, I tiod the 
pi ess alone, and all the nations, without exicpiion, woie tioddon in it. By 
all the nations we aie ot course to undoi bland all but God’s people The 
principle of tins limit ition is iccogmsod ])y Knobel, though ho makes an 
absurd application of it by supposing the exception to be C} rus and the 
Poisians, who dciived no aid from othei nations in the ovorthiow of Croesus. 
Hondcison undoi stands it as implying that the punishment heie mentioned 
was inflicted upon Edom without the intervening aid of any foreign power, 
W'hich ho thinks was vorihod m their subjection by a native Jewish con- 
qucroi, Hyicanus. The meaning given to HVJ is justified by the use of the 
VGib in Aiabic as meaning to sj)imkle is a mixed foiin, consideied 

by the modem Geimans as a pi oof of latei date, but such anomalies aio 
usually introduced by slow dcgiees, and may fox the most part be traced 
back to ceitam singulanties of diction in the oldei books The treading of 
the wme-piess alone is an oxpiession often applied in seimons and in reli- 
gious books and conversation to our Savioui’s sufleimgs This application 
IS described as oustomaiy m his own time by Yilimga, wdio consideis it as 
having led to the forced exposition of the whole passage by the Fatheis and 
Coccems as a desciiption of Christ’s passion While the impossibility of 
such a sense m the oiiginal passage cannot be too stiongly stated, there is 
no need of denying that the figui’e may be happily accommodated m the 
way suggested, as many expressions of the Old Testament may be applied 
to different objects with good effect, provided we aie careful to avoid con- 
founding such accommodations with the stiict and primary impoit of the 
passage. 

4 For the day of vengeance {th) m my hearty and the year of my redeemed 
IS come For the sense of day and yea) in this connection, see above, on 
chap, 1x1. 2. In my heaH^ i e. my mmd oi purpose. Some writers need- 
lessly and arbitrarily change my redeemed to my redemption. It is not even 
necessary to explain the participle m a future sense {to he redeemed), since 
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their redemption -n-as as fiimly settled m the dmne puipose as the day of 
■vengeance. 

5 And I lool^ and tloe is none Jwljpmg, a 7 id I stand aghast, and tlwe is 
none sustaining , and mg own aim saves foy me, and mg jiuy it sustains me 
These expies&ions lia^e all eady been explained in ebap lix 16 Hiizigs 
idea that this is the oiiginal, and that a quotation fiom niemoiy, and bis 
mfeience that tbis is tbe oldei composition, aie alike unfounded Witb 
equal, if not gieater plausibility, it might be aigued fiom tbe gioatci legn- 
laiity and finish oi the sentence here, that it is an impio\cmeut on tbe 
other. Fuiy beie takes tbe place of righteousness in chap b\ 16, not as 
a synonjme but as an equivalent. God’s wiatb is but tbe executionei and 
a<yent of bis justice Upon either he might theiefoie be desciibed as ex- 
clusively lelynig Tbe piesent foim is used in tbe tianslation, on account 
of the uDCOitamiy m v\bicb tbe use of tbe tenses is involved, and which 
may aiise in pait fiom an intentional confdsion of tbe ppst and fiiimo in 
the mind of one vbo had begun a gieat woik, and was vet to finish it 

6 And I head the nations m mg ange), and I male them chunl in mg 
wtaih, and I hing down to the eaitfi their j nice Tbe use of tbe woid tiead 
leads to tbe lesumption of tbe figure of a wme-piess, v\bicb is employed 
besides this passage m Lam i. 15, Joel iv. 13, Lev xiv 19, 20 For 

I make them diunk, most of the modem wiiteis since Cappellus 
read I cinsb them , which is not only confiimed b} many manu- 

scripts and some editions, as well as by tho Taigum, but is lecommended by 
its suiting the connection bettei. This very cucumstance, bow^ever, throws 
suspicion on tbe emendation, as a device to get iid of a difficult-^ In order 
to connect tbe common reading with tbe context, we have only to assume a 
mixture of metapbois, such as w^e continually meet with in Isaiah There 
IS no need of going with Vitiinga to tbe extravagant and icvolting length of 
supposing that tbe nations aie deseiibed as i oiling in then own blood till it 
gets into then mouths and down then tbioats Tbeie is simply a sudden 
ebano-e of figme, which is not only common, but cbaiacteiistic of Isaiah, 
notwithstanding Gesenius’s paiadoxieal denial 

7 The mercies of Jeliov ah I will cause to le lememleied, the paises of 
Jehoiah according to all that Jelioiah hath done foi us, and the gieat goodness 
to the house of Isiael which he hath done for them, accoulmg to his comjgas- 
hions and accoulmg to the multitude of las meicm Tbe sudden change of 
tone in this veise has of couise led to many suppositions as to its connec- 
tion with what goes befoie and follows. Tbe easiest expedient is tbe one 
which Lowtb adopts, by denying all immediate connection with what goes 
befoie , but it is also tbe least satisfactory Ewald begins tbe closing sec- 
tion of tbe book beie, and thinks it quite indubitable that events bad made 
considerable progiess between tbe dates of the sixth and seventh vcises 
The pie valent opinion among Cbiistian inteipreteis is that w^e have boie 
the begmnmg of a prophecy relating to the future restoiation of Isiacd. 
Even Yitringa, who shews little partiality to this hypothesis in tbe luie- 
going chapters, acquiesces in it here His arguments, bowevoi, only go to 
shew that this mterpretation is better than tbe one which applies the pas- 
sage to tbe Babylonish exile. Lowtb simply says that it is so, without 
assignmg any reason On tbe general piinciple assumed tbiongbout oiir 
exposition as to tbe design and subject of these prophecies, a more general 
application is entitled to tbe preference, and tbe passage must be under- 
stood as relating to tbe favours expenenced and tbe sms committed by tbe 
chosen people throughout tbe period of tbe old dispensatior. There is no 
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need of assnniing any speaker but the Piophet himself. The pluial form, 
merciesy may bo intended to denote abundance I vnll cause to he remem- 
lered, may ha\e reference to men , m which case the phiase is equivalent 
to colebiate, lecord, oi piaise. But as these acknowledgments aie merely 
prepaiatorj to a piayei that God would lenew his ancient favours to them, 
it IS better to undei stand it as meanmg, I will cause God himself to lemem- 
bei, or remind him, in which application the veib is often used, e g* m the 
titles of Ps xxxviii and l\x. (See Hengstenbeig on the Psalms, vol ii. p. 
298) Theie is no need of giving to the factitious sense of praise- 
woithy acts or viitues, as the Septuagmt does by its a^$rdg The pioper 
sense of ptaises is appiopriate and sufficient For the sense of and 
see above on chap lix 18, We ha\e here anothei illustration of the ease with 
which the paiallelism may be urged on diffeient sides of the same question, 
B had been made a question whethei is governed by oi by 

The foimei is maintaified by Mauier, the latter by Hitzig, on pie- 
cisely the same giound ita p)ostulant€ pamllehmo^ says the one , diei>s 
xeilanqt dei Pa7aUelismn% says the other 

8 And he saidy Only they are my people^ {my) children shall not he (or 
deceit e), and he became a saviour for them. To the geneial acknowledg- 
ment of God’s goodness to his people, there is now added a specification of 
his favours, beginning with the gieat distinguishing favour by which they 
became what they weie This veise is commonly explained as an expres- 
sion ot unfounded confidence and hope on God’s pait, surely they are my 
people, children that will not he This must then be accounted for as 
anthropopathy , but although the occurrence of this figure in the Sciiptuics 
is indisputable, it is comparatively rare, and not to be assumed without 
necessity Besides, the explanation just referred to rests almost entirely 
on the sense attached to as a mere particle of asseveiation. Now, in 
eveiy other case where Isaiah uses it, the lestiictive sense of only is not 
admissible merely, but necessary to the fall force of the sentence. It is 
surely not the true mode of interpretation, to assume a doubtful definition 
for the sake of obtaining an unsatisfactoiy and offensive sense Another 
advantage of the strict tianslation is, that it makes the Prophet go back to 
the beginning of their course, and instead of setting out from the hopes 
which God expressed after the choice of Israel, record the choice itself 
Thus understood, the first clause is a solemn declaration of his having 
chosen Israel, to the exclusion of all other nations Only they (and no 
others) are my people The objection which may seem to arise fiom the 
collocation of with Hpn rather than applies only to the occidental 
idiom , since m Hebrew a quahfymg particle is often attached to the fiist 
woid of the clause, even when it is more closely related to some other. 
But even if the foice of this objection weie allowed, it could not prove that 

must here be taken m a sense which does not properly belong to it, hut 
only that it must be made to quahfy The sense will then be, they are 
only my people, i e nothing else , which, although less satisfactory than 
the other sense, is still far better than the one which makes Jehovah here 
express a gioundless expectation — The second clause may possibly mean 
[theh) sons shall not deal falsely, % c. degenerate from their father’s faith. 
In either case, the future is the future of command, as m the decalogue, 
not that of mere prediction. Gesemus explains as an elliptical ex- 
pression, to be supplied by the analogy of Ps xiiv. 18, and Ixxxix. 34 ; 
but it is simpler to understand it absolutely, as in 1 Sam. xv. 29. — The 

VOL II. ' n d 
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Engiibli Yeision, 50 Le nas tlieu saviour^ ib a needless dopaituio fiom the 
simplicity of the oiigmal, and aggi abates tlio misinteipietation of the fust 
clause, by suggesting that he uas then saviour because he believed they 
vrould be faithlul The 'veise in Hebio'^ simply states two facts, without 
intimating any causal 1 elation between them. Ho chose them and he saved 
them. 

9 hi all llteu emmty he ilhh not an enemy ^ anil the angel of his face (or 
p^escnei) saied fhem^ iv hn loie ami in his spating nuncy lie ledeemed them, 
and he tool them up and cai j led them all the days of old Tho fii’st clause 
is lamous as the subject of discoidant and oven contiadictoiy intoipreta- 
tions. These have been multiplied by the existence of a doubt as to the text 

The Masoia notes this as one of fifteen places m which not, is wiitten by 

mistake for 1^, to him 01 it Anothei mstance of the same alleged erior in 
the text of Isaiah oeems in chap ix 2 (See vol i p 199 ) Rabbi 
Jonah, accoiding to Solomon Ben Melek, unfiei stands the amended text to 
mean that in all their distress they still had a rock 01 lefuge, making 
synonymous with which is wholly unsustained by usage. A fai better 
sense is that of Aben Ezia, that in all their distress theie was distress to 
him, or as the English Version lendeis it, in all their affliction he was 
afflicted ” This explanation, with the text on which it is founded, and which 
IS exhibited by a numbei of manuscripts and editions, is approved by Luther, 
Yitiinga, Olencus, Hitzig, Ewald, tJmbieit, Hendewerk, and Knobel. It 
is favouied, not only by the strong and affecting sense which it yields, but 
by the analogy of Judges x 16, xi 7, in one of which places the same 
phrase is used to denote human suffering, and m the other God is repre- 
sented as sympathising with it. Tho objections to it are, that it gratmtously 
renders necessary anothei anthiopopathic explanation; that the natural 

collocation of the voids, if this were the meaning, would bo as in 
2 Sam, 1 26, that the negative is expressed by all the ancient voisions; 
and that the ciitical piesumption is m favour of tho Kcthib, or textual lead- 
ing, as the moie ancient, which the Masorites merely coirected m the 
maigin, vithout ventuimg to change it, and which ought not to bo now 
abandoned, if a coheicnt sense can be put upon it, as it can m this case. 
Jerome, in his version, makes the clause asseit the veiy opposite of that 
sense which is usually put upon the maiginal leading or Ecu, in omni 
inbulatione eouan non est t) ihidaiiis The Boptungmt makes it contiadict 
the next clause, as it is usually undeistood, by lendoiing it qj oj8s 

fyysXog aXX* aMg hcoaev aurov: This is followed by Lowth even so far 
as to connect the fiist woids of the clause with the piecoding voise and he 
became then saviour in all then distress It loasnot an envoy nor an angel 
of Ills piesence that saved them, <fcc Not to mention othei difflculties m tho 
way of this mtei pi station, its makmg synonymous vith is wliolly 
arhitiaiy. Anothei forced constiuction, given by Cocceius, and appioved 
by EosenmuUei, Mauier, and almost by Gosonius, explains there was not an 
adveisaiy, and he saved them, to mean, theie scaicely was or no sooner v as 
there an adversary, when 01 than he saved them. The only example of this 
harsh and obscuie syntax which is cited, namely, 2 Kings xx. 4, is nothing 
to the iiuipose, because theie it is expressly said,* and no doubt meant, 
that Isaiah had not gone out into the couit, whoieas here it cannot possibly 
be meant that Isiael had no adversaiies. A much moie natuial construction 
IS the one pioposod by Jeiome in his commentaiy, ** m all their affliction 
he did not afflict (them),” which, however, is scaicely reconcilcahle with 
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histoiy TLii:! difficulty is avoided by Hondei son’s modification of the same 
consti notion, in all then affliction he was not an adueismy, i e although he 
atliictod them, ho did not hate them This agioes well T^vith vhat im- 
mediately follows, but IS still liable to the objection that it takes ^tnd 
in eiitircb" different senses, ^^hlch can only be admissible in case of 
necessity Otheis accoidingly i eg aid them as sj'nonymoiis expiessions, 
and in ordei to remove the appeal ance of a contiadietion, supply some 
qualification of the second Tvoid Thus Jaichi understands the clause to 
mean that in all thoir affliction theie vras no such affliction as then sms 
had meiitod. Auiivillms supposes the masculine form to evpiess the same 
thing with the femiuine essentially, but in a highei degree, ‘‘in all their 
affliction there vas no e\txemo oi fatal affliction ” G-esenms i ejects this 
explanation of the forms as too aitificial, but adopts a similar interpretation 
of the clause, \\hich ho explains to mean that in all then distiess there was 
no leal oi soiious distiess, none that dtseived the name , ^^hlch could 
hardly be alleged with tiuth. It is also haid to account m this case for 
the use of the different foims and to cxpiess the same idea, after 
rejecting Auiivillius s solution This ciicumstance appeals to pomt lo an 
mteipietation which shall give the woids the same sense, }ct so fai modified 
as to explain the difteicnce of foim Such an mteipietation is the one 
suggested by Do 'Wotte’s ^cision of the clause, vhich takes and 
as coiielative dciivatives fiom one scn:se of the same loot, but distmguished 
horn each othei as an abstiact and a conciete, enemy and eiwiiiy A real 
dilflcultj’ in the way of this inteipiotation, is the want of any usage 
to sustain the lattci definition, which, how eve i, is so easily deducible 
fiom the j)iimaiy meaning, and so elearlv indicated l)y the paiallol 
cxpiession, that it may peihajis bo propoily assumed m a case where 
the only choice is one of difficulties Thus undei^tood, the clause 
simply thiows the blame of all their conflicts with Jehovah on them- 
selves in nil then enmity (to him) uas not an enemy (to them) 
The proof of this asscition is that lie bated them , not fiom Egjqit merely, 
but fiom all their eaily tioublcs, with paiticulai lefeience peihaps to the 
period of the Judges, in the history of which this verb very frequently 
occurs (See Judges ii. 16, 18, iii. 15, vi 14, &e,) This salvation is 
asciibed, however, not directly to Jehovah, but to the angel of Im face or 
presence, Kimchi explains this to mean the agency of second causes, which 
he says are called m Sciiptme angels or messengeis of God Abaibenel 
gives it a peisonal sense, but applies it to the angels collectively. Jaichi 
makes it not only a poisonal but an individual desciiption, and explains it 
to moan Michael, as the tutelary angel of Isiael (Dan xii 1). Aben Ezra, 
with sagacity and judgment supeiior to all his biothien, undeistands it of 
the angel whom Jehovah piomised to send with Isiael (Exod. xxiii 20-23), 
and whom he did send (Exod xiv 19, Num. xx 16), and who is iden- 
tified with the presence of Jehovah (Exod xxxiii. 14, 15) and with 
Jehovah himself (Exod. xxxiii 12) The combination of these passages 
determmes the sense of the angel o/lus presence, as denotmg the angel 
whose presence was the presence of Jehovah, or m whom Jehovah was 
personally present, and precludes the explanation given by Cleiicus and 
many later waters, who suppose it to mean merely an angel who habitually 
stands in the presence of Jehovah (1 Kings xxii 19), just as human 
com tiers or officers of state are said to see the king’s face (Jer. hi. 25.) 
Even Hitzig admits the identity of the angel of Jehovah’s presence with 
Jehovah himself, but explains it away by making angel an abstract term, 
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Tho raodotn wiifcers, since Yitiinga, aio agieed that the first clause de- 
sciibes the repentance of the people, and that the second gi\es their veiy 
words, contrasting then actual condition with their foimer piiviloges and 
enjoyments. Theie is still a difieience of opinion, howe^ei, ’^^uth lenpect 
to the giammatical consti notion of the first clause rtosenmullcr and 
most of the later wiiteis follow Jarchi m making 113J? the subject of the 
verb , and his people rcmembeied the days of old, &c. As such a colloca- 
tion falls in with the Goiman idiom, the wn iters in that language have 
easily been led to regaicl it as entirely natuial, though ivally as foioign fiom 
Hobiew as fioin English usage The solitary case which Hitzig cites 
(Ps xx\iv 22) would prove nothing by itself, even if it weie exactly simi- 
lar and unambiguous, neither of which is leally the case. But anothei 
difficulty still lomams, viz , that of constiumg the words 1*^1? which 

seemed to stand detached from the lemaindci of the sentence Lowth 

resorts to his favouiito but desperate method of reading ]iis servant, 
on the author ity of the Peshito and a few manuscripts Grcsenius, on the 
other hand, is half mehned to strike out as a marginal gloss still 
wanting in the Septuagint. These emendations, even if they rested upon 
surer grounds, would only lessen, not remote, the difficulty as to the con- 
struction of or wuth what goes before Gcsenius makes day^ of old 
a complex noun governing Moses the ancient daj^s of Moses This con- 
struction, harsh and unusual as it is, has been adopted by the later Goiman 
writers except Maurer, who, after denying the existence of the difficulty, 
brings out as if it were a new discovery, the old construction, given in the 
English Bible and mamtained at length by Yitimga, which makes 3Io$e$ 
and hs people correlatives, as objects of the verb rememhered He remem- 
bered the ancient days, viz those of Moses and his people So Gosenms, 
m the notes to the second edition of his Goiman version, calls attention to 
the explanation of as a noun oi paiticiplo moaning the deliverer of his 
people, as ha-^ing been lecently |)ioposcd by Hoist, wffieieas it is at least 
as old as Aben Ezra, who recites without adojtog it — Hendoison is dis- 
posed to omit the pionoun in on the authority of two old manu- 

scripts, appaiently confirmed by that of two old voisions, or to gam the 
same end by legaiding the construction as an Aramaic one, in which the 
pionoun IS prefixed in pleonastic anticipation of the noun which follows 
In either case the wiU be not a preposition meaning ivith, but the ob- 
jective participle, he that brought up fiom the sea the shepherds of his 
flock.” The objection to makmg ^5^ a preposition is that it seems to 
separate the case of Moses fiom that of the people The Tar gum seems 
to make it a particle of likeness or compnison, as a shoplieid does his 
flock, which Gesenius thinks a far better sense , but Hitzig thinks it false, 
because shepheids do not bung thou flocks up from the sea. The simplest 
constiuctionis to repeat bofoie . "TOcio is he that brought tlicm 
up from the sea, (that brought up) the shepherd of his flock All these 
consti actions suiipose the shepherd to bo Moses , but Knobol luidorstands 
it to be God himself, as m Ps. Ixmii 52, and repeats the voib lemcmbeiod, 
(the people) remembered the shepherd of his flock,” which makes an 
equally good sense. But neaily sixty manuscripts and forty editions read 
in the plural, which may then be understood as including Aaron (Ps 
Ixxvii, 21), and as Yitrmga thmks Miriam (Micah ’^i, 4), or perhaps the 
seventy elders who are probably icfuiied to in the last clause as under a 
special divine influence (See Num xi 17. Compare Exod. xxxi B, 
XXXV. 31.) The suffix m Ulpn refcis to OJj?. The noun itself is used as 
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in 1 Kings x\ii 22. Tiio clause implies, if it does not express directly, 
tlie idea of a pcisonal spiiit, as in the pieceding verse, 

12 Leading them hj the iight hand of Aloseh {aiid) lus glououB aim, 

cleaving the toatei 8 from he foie them, to male foi hm an everlasting name ^ 
The sentence and the mteriogation aie continued from the foiegomg veiso. 
The paiticiple with the aiticle there defines or designates the subject as 
the one hi inging njg , the participle heie without the aiticle simply con- 
tinues the desciiption Yitrmga and the latei viiteis follow Jaichi in 
giving a very difPeient constiuction to the first clau«?e, making his gloiious 
aim the object of the verb The meaning of the whole then is as follows . 
causing his gloiious armtomaich at the light hand of Moses, i.e. as Jaichi 
explains, causing his almighty power, of which the aim is the established 
symbol (chap. x\ 10, lix 16, Ixiii 5), to bo neai oi present with the Pio- 
phot when he needed its intei position This is a good sense, hut it seems 
more natuial to giro ,the same object as m the next vcise, the pro- 
noun which is there expressed being here unduistood The w^hich the 
wiiteis above mentioned understand as in Ps xvi 8, may agreeably to 
usage denote general relation, the specific sense of hg being not expressed 
but suggested by the context The right hand may be mentioned in 
allnsion to the wielding of the lod by Moses, and the glorious ann may be 
either his oi that of God himself, which last sense is expressed in the 
Enghsh version by a change of pieposition {hy the right hand of Moses 
with his ghnous aim) The same ambiguity exists in the last clause, 
wheie the everlasting name may bo the honour put upon Moses, or the 
glory which redounded to Joho'^ah himself, as m chap Iv 18 Knobol is 
singular and somewhat paradoxical in understanding as descriptive 

of the smiting of the rock to supply the people’s thiist, simply because the 
passive of the same verb is applied m chap xxxv 6 to the buistmg forth 
of water in the desert , whereas it is repeatedly employed, both m the 
active and the passive foim, in reference to the cleaving of the waters of 
the Ked Sea (Exod. xiv 21 , Ps. Ixxviii. 18 , Neh. ix 11), and is so 
understood heie by all other writers whom I have consulted. It also 
agiees better mth the expression from befoie them, which implies the re- 
moval of a previous obstiuction 

13 Muling them wall in the deaths, hie the liotse in the desert they shall 
not stumble. The desciiption of the exodus is still continued, and its 
perfect secuuty lUustiated by comparisons There is no need of giving 
to rilDnn -with the modern writers the distinct sense of waves m this and 
other places, as the proper meaning, deaths, is more appropriate and striking 
m a poetical description The deseit is commonly supposed to be referred 
to as a vast plam free from mequahties But J D. Michaelis, after twice 
announcing that he never rode on horseback through a deseiis m his life, 
makes tho pomb of compaiison to lie in the fine giavel or coaise sand with 
which the desert of Arabia is covered, and which makes an admiiable foot- 
ing for horses In the same note, and in the same spirit, he discards the 
word stumblmg (sUamheln), which he says would he employed by one who 
never sat upon a horse, and substitutes another {amtossen) as the technical 
term of ^(^jnanege, although requirmg explanation to the common reader. 
The last verb would seem most naturally to refer to the hone j but its plural 
form foibids this construction, while its future form creates a difficulty m 
referring it to Isiael Most versions get aiouiid this difficulty by peiiphrasis, 
without stiimhhng, so as not to stumble, or the like. The true solution is 
afforded by the wiitei's fiequent habit of assummg his position in the midst 
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of the events which he deseiibes, and speaking of them as he would have 
spoken if he had been really so situated The companson in the fiist clause 
brings up to his view the people actually passing thiough the wilderness ; 
and in his confident assuiance of their safe and easy pi ogress he exclaims, 
“ they will not stumble The same explanation is admissible in many 
cases where it is customaiy to confound the tenses, or legaid their use as 
perfectly capiicious As Knobel m the foiegoing verse supposes an allu- 
sion to the smiting of the lock, so here he lefers the desciiption to the 
passage of the Joidan, as if unwiilmg to acknowledge any refeience to the 
Eed Sea or the actual exodus from Egypt. 

14 As the herd into the valley will go domi^ the Spirit of Jehovah will 
mate hwi rest So didst thou lead thy people^ to male fo) thyself a name 
of glory — is piobably here used m its collective sense of cattle, 
rathei than in that of an individual animal oi beast. This \eision is not 
only more exact than the common one, but removes the ambiguity m the 
constiuction, by precluding the lefeienee of him, in make him to the 
pieceding noun, which is natural enough in the English Veision, though 
forbidden in Hebrew by the difference ot gender. — The him leally lefeis to 
Israel or people. J D. Michaehs and Lowth follow the ancient veisions, 
which they undeistand as leading will guide him But the idea of 
guidance is sufficiently implied in the common reading, which may be 
understood as meanmg ‘‘will bung him to a place of lest,” a form of ex- 
piession often used in leference to the piomised land. (Beut xii 9, 10, 
Ps. xcv. 11, &c A similai agency is elsewhere ascribed to the Spirit of 
God (Ps. cxliii 10, Hagg ii 5, Neh ix 20 ) — The use of the futures m 
this clause is precisely the same as in the foiegoing verse. In the last 
clause the Piophet ceases to regard the scene as actually present, and 
resumes the tone of historical retiospection, at the same time summing up 
the whole in one compiehensive pioposition, thus didst thou lead thy people, 
— With the last words of the veise compaie chap. lx. 21, Ixi 3. 

15. Look (dowri) from heaven and see from thy dwelling-place of holiness 
and heauty f Where is thy zeal and thy might (or mighty deeds) ^ The 
sounding of thy howels and thy mercies towards me have withdrawn them- 
selves. The foregoing desciiption of God’s ancient favoms is now made the 
ground of an importunate appeal foi new ones The unusual woid for 
dwelhng-place is bon owed from the prayer of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 18), 
For a similar desciiption of heaven, see above, chap. Ivn 15 God is heie 
represented as withdiawn into heaven, and no longei active upon earth. 
For the meaning of his zeal, see above, on chap lix 17. Jaichi adds 
thy forme? zeal. Eighteen manusciipts, two editions, and the 
ancient versions, read m the smgular The plural probably denotes 

mighty deeds or feats of stiength, as m 1 Kings xv 23, xvi. 27, xxii 46. 

IS not to be taken in its secondary sense of (multitude), as it is by the 
Septuagint (irX^^og) and the Yulgate (mulUtudo)^ but m its primary sense 
of commotion, noise The verbal root is applied in like manner to the 
movements of compassion, chap xvi. 11, Jer xxxi. 20, xlvin 36, in the 
last of which pla'ces it is connected with the verbal loot of the 
paiallel expression in the case befoie us. Although we are obliged to 
render one of these nouns by a liteial and tho other by a figurative term, 
both of them properly denote the viscera, on the figmative use of which to 
signify strong feehng, see vol. i p. 829. — The last veib in the verse 
denotes a violent suppiession or restramt of strong emotion (Gen xliii. 80, 
xlv, 1), and is sometimes applied directly to God himself. (See above, chap. 
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xlu 14, and below, cbap kiv. 11.) Tbe last danse nia} be yaiiously 
divided, without a material change of meaning. The English Ycrsion makes 
the last vcib a distinct intei legation, are they restrained ^ Henderson 
makes the second question the largci of the two, aie the sounding of thy 
hoioels ^ &c The objection to both is, that the second question is not 
natural, and that they arbitiaiily assume an intcnogatno constiuction, 
without anything to indicate it, as the 'iJJwe cannot bo lepoated Yitrmga 
and Hitzig make the vrhole one question, and supply the relative before the 
last veib, wlieie is thy neaU <lc , which me restyained ^ But the simple'^t 
construction is that which makes the last clause a simple animation (Ge- 
semus), 01 an impassioned exclamation (Ewald) Theie is something 
peculiaily expiessive m Luther’s paiaphiase of this last clause, deine gros&e 
hetzliclie Baimheizigkeit halt sick liaot gegen micli 

16. Forthoif, {art) our father y for Ahi ah am hath not Lnoun its, and 
Israel mil not recognise us^ thou Jehovah (ait) oui fatlie)^ our ledeemer, of 
old {or Jrom evei lasting) is thy name The common voision needlessly 
obscures the sense and violates the usage of tho language by icndeimg the 
tiist doubtless^ and the second though Eosenmdlei gues the tlist the 
sense oihut, simply obseiving that the particle is heie not causal, but adver- 
sative This wanton vaiiation fiom the oidmary sense of teims, whenever 
theie appears to be the least ohscuiity in the connection, is one of the oirors 
oi the old school of mteipieteis, letained by Kosenmullei , who is a kind of link 
between them and the moderns The later German writeis aie moie iigidly 
exact, and Maurer, in paiticulai, obsci^os in this case that the has its 
piopei causal sense in lefeionce to the tiist clause of vei 15 Why do we 
ask thee to look down fiom heaven and to heai oui piajei ^ Because thou 
ait ow father. This docs not merely mean our natuial creator, but our 
toundei, our national progenitor, as mDeut. xxxii. 6 Here, however, it ap- 
peals to be employed m an emphatic and exclusive sense, as if he had said, 
‘‘Thou, and thou alone, art our father,” for he immediately adds, as if to ex- 
plam and justify this strange assertion, “for Abraham has not known us, and 
Isiael will not lecognise or acknowledge us ” The assimilation of these tenses, 
as if both past oi fotuie, is entirely arbitiarj, and their explanation as both 
present a giatuitous evasion As in many other cases, past and fntuie are 
here joined to make the proposition universal. Diopping the pecuhai pa- 
rallel construction, the sense is, that neither Abiaham nor Israel have known 
or will know anything about us, have, leeognised oi will hereaftei lecog- 
nise us as their children The meaning, therefore, cannot be that Abia- 
ham and Isiael are ashamed of us as unworthy and degeneiate descend- 
ants, as Piscator undei stands it, oi that Abraham and Israel cannot save 
us by their merits, as Cocceius undei stands it; or that Abiaham and Israel 
did not deliver us from Egypt, as the Taigum undei stands it, or that 
Abraham and Israel, being now dead, can do nothing foi us, as Yitimga 
and the latei wi iters understand it. All these inteipieiations,^ and a number 
of unnatural constiuctions and false veisions, some of which have been 
already mentioned, owe then oiigin to the insuperable diihculty of applymg 
these words, in their stuct and unpervcited sense, to the Jews as the natural 
descendants of the patiiarchs m question Henderson’s mode of reconcihng 
what IS here said with his general application of the prophecies is curious 
enough. After justly observing that “the hereditary descent of the Jews 
from Abiaham, and their dependence upon his merits and those of Isaac 
and Jacob, foim the proudest giounds of boasting among them at the present 
day, as they did in the time of our Lord,” he adds that, “when converted, 
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they bhali he ashamed of all such coiifidcnce, and gloiy m Jehovah alone 
Such an effect of individual cunveision and legonoiation may be ceitainly 
espected, but a genoial lestoiafcion of the Jews as a people, not only to 
the favour of God but to the land of thou fatheis, and not only to the land 
of then fatheis, but to pie-ominence among the nations, so that then temple 
shall again be unneisally fiequented, and the whole woild i educed to the 
alternative ol peiishing or seizing them, is so fai fiom natuially tending to 
collect the evil which has been desciibed, that nothing but a miiacle would 
seem sufficient to pi event its being aggiavated vastly b} the very means 
which Hcndeison expects to woik a final euro The tiuo sense of tho 
verse, ab it appeals to me, is that the chuich or chosen people, although 
once, foi tcmpoiaiy leasons, coextensive and coincident with a single lace, 
is not essentially a national oiganization, but a spnitual body. Its lather is 
not Abraham oi Israel, but Jehovah, who is and always has boon its 
ledeemer, who has home that name iiom cvei lasting , oi as Hitzig under- 
stands the last clause, he is oin ledeemei, whose name is fiom o^cilasting 
Most inteipioteis, howevci, aie agioed m undoi standing this specific name 
of our 'tedeemei to be heie desciibed as c^ei lasting oi eternal Accoidmg 
to the explanation which has now boon gi\cn, this veise exphcitly asseits 
what IS implied and mdiiectly taught tlnoughout these prophecies, in lefor- 
ence to the tiue design and mission of the chuich, and its i elation to Jehovah, 
to tho woild, and to the smgle laco with which of old it seemed to be 
identified This confirmation of oui pi avion s conclusions is the more satis- 
factory, because no use has hitherto been made of it, by anticipation, m 
deter mimng the sense of many more obscure expressions, to which it may 
now be considered as affording a decisive key It only remains to add, as 
a pieventue of misappiehension, that the stiong teims of this verse are 
of course to be compaiativoly understood, not as implying that the chuich 
will ever have occasion to repudiate its historical i elation to tho patiiaiehs, 
or ceabe to include among its members manv of thou natuial descendants, 
but simply as denying all continued or perpetual pie-emmenco to Israel as a 
lace, and exalting the common relation of believers to then gieat Hoad as 
paramount to all connection with particulai piogenitors , — the veiy doctnne 
so lepeatedl} and emphatically taught m the New Testament. 

17 Why iviU thou male usivmde'i, 0 Jehovah^ from thy loays j {why) 
wilt thou lunJen oiu hea}t fotii thy Jem ^ for the snhe oj thy ser- 

vants, the bihes oj thy %nhe)iiance The earnestness of the piayer ib 
evinced by an mci easing boldness of expostulation. EosonmuUer shews, 
hy a refeienco to Deut ii 28, and 1 Sam xiv 30, that the Hiphil often 
signifies permission lathei than dnect causation But although this usage 
IS mdisputable, it is iieio forbidden by the paiallel expression, which can 
haidly mean to suflei to giow haid, and lendeied unnecessary by tho 
fiec[uency and clearness with wdiich such an agency is ascribed to God him- 
self elsewhere As to the sense of such expiossions, see vol i. p 152. 
Hqually shallow and malignant aie the comments of tho Geiman writers 
on this subject , as a specimen of which may be given Hilzig’s statement 
that '‘Jehovah makes meu sinners for the sake of punishing them aftcr- 
wai’ds , to the question wffiy he does so, the East,” by which he moans the 
Bible, “makes no answei Compare Rom ix 17-22 ” The future verbs 
pe not to be aibitrauly explained as pieterites, oi (wuth Hitzig) as imply- 
ing that the action still continues, but as asking why he will continue so to 
do The second yeib ocems only heie and m Job xxxix 16, where it is 
applied to the ostiich’s hard treatment of her young It is obviously near 
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akia to nij'i?, anJ Vitiinga tlunis the sabstitution of the stiougw guttural 
has an intensive efieet upon the meamug The paiticle lafiom thi tear 
IS commonly supposed to have a pimutive or negative meanmg, so as not to 
loai tliee , but there is latlior an allusion to the wandoiing lust before 
mentioned, as if be bad said, And wby wilt thou make ns wandei, bv 
bai denmg our beai t, fi om tby feai 9 ’ ’ This last expi ossion, as in many other 
cases, includes all the duties and affections of tine piety — Poi the sense of 
Orod s returning to bis people, see above, on chap In. 8 The tribes oftlime 
imiei iUtnce is an equivalent oxpiession to thy ^leople ^ which oiiginated m 
e fact that Isiacl, like otbei ancient oriental laces, was divided into tubes, 
ihe aigumont diawn from this oipiession in favoui of applying the whole 
passage to the Jews, proves too much ; foi the distinction into tubes is as 
much lost now among the Jews as among the Gentiles The Jews, indeed, 
arc piopoily but one tube, that of Judah, in which the remnants of the 
othois woio absoihed after the exile. 

18 Foi a httle thy holy 'people possessed^ our enemiei> t)od down thy 
sanctuari/ The sense of this veise is cxticinely dubious. is else- 

^heio used m icforence to magniiudo (Gen xix. 20), and numhor (2 Chron. 
XXIV, 24), not to time J . D Miehaehs connects it with the foiegomg \ oise, 
and roads, the tubes of thy inheritance have become a httle thing,*’ i e an 
object of contempt So the Vulgate, quasi mhihim The Scptuagint also 
joins the fiist clause ■with vor 17, and omits the second, ‘^that we may inheiit 
a httle of thy holy monntam,” leadmg'in foi W which is approved by Lowth. 
Cucceiiis takes m the sense of almost^ like (Gen xx\i. 10, 

Ps 2 ) Lowth, Kochei, and Posenmullei, make it equivalent to 

the Latin But Yitimga and the later wiitois undoi stand it as 

an a]»veib of time, cognate and equivalent to (chap x 25, xxix. 17). 
Another question is bother thy holy people is the subject or object of the 
voib possebsed. Thus Giotius undei stands the clause to mean that the 
cnom} ybr a little while possessed thy holy people , and Oocccius, that they 
cihuost 2^os&ettsed thy holy peoidle , Kochei and Bosenmuller, it was not 
enough that they possessed thy holy people, they also trampled on thy 
sanctuav) , Lowth, it was httle that they did both, if God had not besides 
rejected them The subject is then to bo supplied from the other clause, or 
bi ought into this, by a lomoval of the accent and a consequent change of 
luterpunction. The modem wuiteis aio agioed, however, in making holy 
peojjle the subject of the veib, and supplying the object from the other 
clause, fin/ smeiuary, which is undei&tood by Hitzig as denoting the entire 
holy land (Zech. ii. 1 C), as the cities of Judah aio, he thinks, called holy cities 
m chap Ixiv. 0. Mamoi suggests anothoi method of providing both a sub- 
ject and ail object to the veib by omitting the makkoph and reading 

the people possessed thy holy (thing oi place) According to 
the Usual constiuction of the sentence, it assigns as a reason foi Jehovah’s 
uitericioncc, the fahoit time duimg which tho chosen people had possessed 
the land of promise But it may ho objected that would natmally 

seem ti) qualify Loth clauses, which can only be pi evented by supplying 
ax'hitranly bctwoeii them and then oi now, , This consideration maybe said 
to favoui Grotius’s constiuction, which is further recommended by its 
grammatical simplicity, m giving to both veihs one and tho same subjeot- 
What is common to both explanations is tho supposition that the verse 
do&cnlich a subjection to onemios. The qui'stion upon which they disagree 
Is whether this subjection is itself described as tompoiary, or the peaceable 
po jHCH^ioii which piceoded it — In no case can an aigumont bo diawn from 
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it to prove that this whole passage has respect to the Jews m then picsent 
dispeision: fiist, because the suffeiings of the chuich in after ages are 
fiequently presented under figures drawn fiom the peculiar institutions of 
the old economy , and secondly, because the caily history of Isiael is as 
much the eaily histoiy of the Chiistian Chinch as of the Jewish nation, so 
that we have as much light as the Jews to lament the profanation of the 
Holy Land, and more cause to pi ay loi its iccovery by Chiistendoin, than 
they for its restoiation to themselves Ge^cnius’s translation of IDDU as 
meaning j^hmderecl, although copied by Lmbieit, is most probably an in- 
adveitence , as no such moaning of the veib is given oi referred to in any 
of his Hebiew lexicons The eiror was observed and collected even by De 
Wette and Xoyes, the two most faithful followers of GcS’enius in his veis’on 
of Isaiah, 

19 fFe me of old^ thou had not )uled oie) them, thj name has not 
hen called u^on them Oh that thou icouJdst iend the heavens {and) come 
down, {that) from before thee the mountains might quale (or fow down) 
Most of the modern wiiteis have adopted a constiuction of the fiist clause 
suggested by the paiaphrastic veisions of the Septuagmt and Yulgate 
This supposes the description of the people’s alienation from God to bo 
contmuod We have long been those (oi like those) over whom thou didst 
not lule, and who weie not called by thy name , that is to say, thou hast 
long legal ded and ticated us as aliens lather than thy chosen people The 
is then lefened to the destruction of Jciusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
or by Titus, according to the gcneial evegetieal hypothesis of each inter- 
preter. The ellipsis of the lelative involved in this construction can create 
no difficulty, as it is one of perpetual occuiience , but the sense which it 
puts upon the clause is veiy lai fiom being obvious, or one which a Hebrew 
vviiter would be likely to expiess m this way Anothoi old and well-known 
constiuction of the clause is founded on the Chaldee Paiaphiase, wffiich 
undei stands this, not as a description of then miseiy, but an asseition of 
their claim to lelief, in the foim of a compaiison between themselves and 
then oppressois This is the sense given in the English Yeision We me 
thine, thou nevei baiest lule ovei them, &c. To this foim of the inteiprcta- 
tion it has been objected, not without leason, that it puts upon the voib ue 
aie 01 haie been a sense not justified by usage, or in othoi words, that it 
arbitiaiily supplies the essential idea upon which the whole turns, namely, 
thme 01 thij people But this objection may be easily removed by connect- 
ing the verb with DpIVD, ne aie of old. The point of comparison is then 
then relative antiquity, the enemy bemg repiesented as a new race come 
into possession of the lights belonging to the old Thoie is then no need 
of supplymg thine, the relation of the people to Jehovah being not paiticu- 
lail;^ hinted here, although suggested by the whole connection. With this 
modification, the constiuction of the Targum and the English Bible seems 
entitled to the piefeienee — Thou didst not rule ovei them This has no 
refcience, of couise, to God’s pi evidential government, but only to tho 
peculiai theocratical i elation which he bears to his own people The same 
idea IS expiossed by the following woids, as to the sense of which see above, 
on chap xlviii. 1. The inconvenience of strongly maiked divisions in a 
book like this, is exemplified by the disputes among inteipieters, whether 
the remaining words of this veise as it stands m the Masoretic text should 
or should not be sepaiated fiom it, and connected with the following chap- 
ter Gesenius and the latei wi iters choose tho latter com so, while Eosen- 
muiler stedfastly adheies to the Masoretic intcrpunction. Tho simple 
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truth IS that thoie ought to be no pause at all m this place, the liaubition 
from complaint to the expiession ot an ardent wish being not only inten- 
tional, but highly eifective. It is true that this clause ought not to be 
separated from what follows , but it does not follow that ifc ought to be 
so\cicd fiom what goes before, a gioss non seqmtw, with which the reason- 
ing of some learned ^iiteis is too often justly chargeable. Ewald reckons 
the icniamdei of this sentence as the fiist\eiseof the sixty-fomth chapter, 
on the authoilty of the ancient versions, but obviates the inconvenience 
commonly attending it, by throwing the whole context, from ver 18 to 
voi. 5 of the no\t chaptoi, both inclusive, into one unbioken paragiaph 
Oui own exposition will proceed upon the pimciple heietofore applied, that 
this is a continuous composition, that the usual divisions are meie matters 
of convenience or inconvenience as the case may be, and that moie harm 
IS likely to lesult fiom too much than horn too little separation of the parts 
The passionate apostiophein this clause, fai fiom being injuied or obscuied, 
is rendeied moie exjue&sivc by its close connection with the previous eom- 
plnmts and lamentations The idea now suggested is, that weaiy ot com- 
plaint, the people, or the Piophet speaking foi them, suddenly appeals to 
God diioctly with an aident wish that he would deal with them as m days 
of old For the constiuction of the optative paiticle see above, on 
chap xhiii 18 The Taigum and Luzzatto make it negative, as if wiitten 
01 a vaiiation which docs not mateiially affect the sense, but meioly 
changes tlie expiession of a wish that something might be done, to a com- 
plaint that it IS not done , ‘‘ thou hast not rent the heavens,” &c. The 
lomaimng w’^oids aie a poetical description of Jehovah’s mteiposition or the 
maiiilostatioii of his piosence, undei figures drawn peihaps fiom the account 
of his epiphany on Smai. Gesenius explains to denote commotion , 
Ewald adhcios to the old etymology and sense of melting. 


OHAPTEE LXIY. 

This chapter, like the one hefoie it, from which it is m fact insepaiable, 
has lospcct to the ciitjcal or turning -point between the old and new dispen- 
sations,. and presents it just as it might naturally have appealed to the 
believing Jews, % e the first Chiistian convoits, at that juncture Tho 
stiongcst confidence is evpiessed m the divmo power, founded upon former 
experience, veis 1-3 The tw^o gioat facts of Isiael’s i ejection as a nation, 
and the continued existence of tho church, aie bi ought togethei in vei 4 
The uiiwoithmess of Isiael is acknowledged still more fullv, veis 5,6 The 
sovoiojgn authority of God is humbly recognised, ver 7 His favour is 
earnestly imploioJ, vci 8. The external pierogatives of Isiael aie lost, 
ver 9 Ent will God for that cause cast ofi the tiue Isiael, his own church 
or people ^ ver 10 

1. As Jlie limlks l)rush,jfi>e hods wate) — to male hnowyi ihynameto 
thine enemies^ fiom hefoie thee nahons shall tiemhle The last clause 
cohoies directly with the preceding veise, while the fiist is a paienthetical 
comparison, for which cause some of the latest wiiteis throw the last 
words of chap. Km. into this sentence This, for leasons which have been 
already given, is unnecessaiy , it is sufficient to obseive the connection upon 
winch the pioposed arrangement rests As is both transitive and intian- 
sitivc, either of two constructions may be here adopted— as a fire of biush- 
wood burns, or, as file kindles biush— the last of which is piefencd by 
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most mteipioters, as simpler m itself, and because Jire is the subject of the 
veib in the next clause also The vaiious explanations of by the 

older -writers aie detailed by Yitimga and Rosenmuller The ancient ver- 
sions and seveial of the rabbins deiive it horn ODD, to melt, but in violation 
of etymological analogy. The hist hint of the true sense was given by 
Babbi Jonah, \\ho pionounces it to mean dij stubble Cp), and the 
definition has been since completed by the Aiabic analogy. Schultons’ 
consti notion of the next woids, aqucv cjeriescunt zr/ne, involves a twofold 
nregulaiity, viz. in gendei and in numbei, which is not to be assumed without 
necessity. The point of compaiison m both these clauses is the rapidity 
and ease with which the eflect is pioduced. Hitzig supposes a specific 
allusion m the second to the houleversement or complete transposition of the 
paiticles of boiling water, as an emblem of the general confusion which the 
piescnce of Jehovah would pioduco , but this is moie ingenious and refined 
than natural The literal effect is desciibed in the next woids, to make 
known thy name, i i\ to manifest thy being and thmo attiibutos to thine 
enemies In both paits of the sentence the construction passes as it wcie 
insensibly fiom the infinitive to the futuie, a tiansition not unfiequent m 
Hebiew syntax The last futuie is supposed by the latest wiiteis to be still 
dependent on the optative particle m chap Ixiii 19, “ Oh that the nations 
at thy presence might tremble ” But as the infinitive immediately 
precedes, and as is there constiued with the prsoter, it is bettor to 
regaid simply as a statement of what would be the effect of G-od’s 
appearance. 

2 In thj doing feanfid things {iolnch) we ei^eet nof^ {oh that) thou 
wouldst come down^ {that) the moimtaim fiom he/o)e thee might flow down 
Theio aie t-wo very diffeient consti actions of this verse, Gcsenius agrees 
with the English Ycision in making it a diioct histoiical statement of a 
past c >\ ent ‘ ‘ When thou didst teiiible things which w e looked not foi , thou 
earnest down, the mountains flowed down at thy piesenco ” This seems to 
be the simplest possible constiuction, but it is attended by a sciious giam- 
matical difficulty, mz the necessity of lofoiiing the future rilpi to past 
time, without anj thing m the connection to faciliate oi justify the version 
On the other hand, this woid appeals to be decisive of the future beaiing 
of the whole voise, and m favoui of the syntax adopted by Hitzig, Ewfild, 
and Knobel, which supposes the influence of the uptatne particle to bo 
still continued through this verse, as well as that befoic it . (Oh that) in 
doing teiiible things, such as we expect not, thou wouldst come down, 
&c Theio is then no need of resorting to foiced explanations of the sense 
in which the Prophet could speak as if he had been present at mount 
Sinai. The construction of the pindeiite with is the same as m chai) 
Ixin 19 

3 And f)om etenutg they have not heaid^ they have not poceived hj the 
the eye hath not seen, a God leside thee {who) will do fo) {one) waiting 

fot him Tins -verse assigns a reason why such fearful things sbould bo 
expected fiom Jehovah, namely, because he alone had pioved himHclf able to 
porfoim them. Kimchi supplies nations^ as the subject of the plural 
veibs , but they aic leally indefinite, and mean that men in general have 
not heaid, or, as we should say, that no one has heaid, or m a passive 
form, it has not been hoaid Do may be eithoi taken absolutely, or as 
governing them^ i e. the foaifful things mentioned in vor. 2. Waiting for 
God implies faith, hope, and patient acquiescence, (See above, on chap, 
xl 31.) The construction hero given is the one now commonly adopted, 
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and IS also given m the maigin of the English Bible, and by Giotms and 
Coeceius , -while the hixt of that version, with Titunga and others, makes 
a vocative, and asciibes to God not only the doing lut the know- 
ledge of the feaifnl things in question This constiuction is piefeirod by 
Titimga, EosenmiiUei, and many others, and agiocs hotter -^ith Paul’s 
quotation (2 Cor ii. 9) of the woids as descriptive of the gospel as a 
mysteiy or something bidden till icvealcd by the >Spiiit (Oompaie Kom. 
XV 26, and Mat. xiii. 17 ) But m this, as in many other cases, the 
apostle, by dolibeiately vaiymg the foim of the expression, shews that it 
was not his purpose to iiiteipiet the oiiginal passage, but simply to make 
use of its texms in expressing his own thoughts on a kmdied subject 
Least of all can any emendation of the text be founded upon this quotation, 
such as the change of to from which, as Yitimga well 
obseives, although applied to the divine love foi man, is mappiopriate to 
human love ioi God, not to mention the unusual constiuction vnoh 
4 Thou hast met k itli one t (jouing and eaeeunng in thj 

loays shall they lemembe} thee ^ behold^ thou hast been uioth^ and tee haic 
sinned, in them is j^eipetuty^ and ite shall be sated Tlieie is peihaps 
no sentence m Isaiah, or indeed m the Old Testament, which has moie 
divided and pciplexod intcipieteis, or on which the ingenuity and learning 
of the modem waiters have thrown less light. To enumeiate the vaiious 
intei pi stations, would he endless and of no avail Gesemus piofesses to 
lecite them, hut gives only a selection A moie full detail is fuimshod by 
Vitimga and Bosenmullei, and m Poole’s S’ynopsis Nothing moie will 
here bo attempted than to give the icadei some idea of the vaiious senses I'vhieh 
have been attached to the particular expiessions, os a means of shewing 
that wo have at best but a choice of difficulties, and of procuring foi oui own 
exposition a more favourable hearing than it might be thought entitled to 
m othoi circumstances. The first verb has been variously taken in the 
sense of meeting as an enemy and meeting as a fiiend, making a covenant, 
removing out of life, inteicodmg, and accepting intei cession It has been 

construed as a simple affirmation, both m the past and present form , as a 
conditional expiession {si incidas ) , and as the expression of a wish {iitmajn 
offendejes) The next verb has been also tieated both as a direct and as a 
relative expression, fhoy will remember thee, and those who remembei 
thee. Thy ways has been explained to mean the way of God’s command- 
ments and of his pi evidential dispensations In them has been refeired 
to ways, to sms, to suffeiings, to the oklei lacc of Isiaolites. 2^11^ has 
been tieated as a noun and as an adveib ; as meaning perpetuity, eternity, 
a long time, and for over. has been changed to and the common 
leading has been construed mtenogatively {shall or could we be saved ^ ), 
optatively (may we be saved), and mdieatively, present, past, and future 
(we have been, are, or shall be saved) Of the various combinations of 
these elements on recoid, the most impoitant in relation to the first clause 
^are the following : Thou hast taken away those wffio rejoiced to do right- 
eousness, and remembered thee m thy ways (Eamchi), Thou didst accept 
the intercession of those who rejoiced, &c. (Aben Ezra) Thou didst 
encounter or resist as if they had been enemies, those who rejoiced, &e, 
(Cocceius) Thou meetest as a fiiend him rejoicing, &c, (Jerome). If 
thou meet with or light upon one rejoicing, &c., they will lemember thee in 
thy ways (Yitnnga). Oh that thou mightest meet -with one rejoicmg, &c, 
(Ros.), — Of the second clause, the following constructions may be noted : 
In them {i» e. our sms) we have been always, and yet we shall be saved 
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(Jeiome). We have sinned against them (t e. thy ways), always, and yet 
have been deliveied In them (i e Ihy ways of mercy) theie is continu- 
ance, and we are saved (Piscator) Thou wast angiy after e had sinned 
against them (7 e oui latheis), and yet we are safe (Vitimga). J D. 
Miehaehs we sinned an eternity (/. e for ages) among them (the heathen) 
and apostatized Lowth* thou ait angiy, for we have smned , 

because of our deeds for we have been rebellious (l^vi^a:)'!), Eoson- 

mullei we have sinned in them (thy ways) of old, and can \-ve be saved ^ 
Kocher . in them (oui miseries) there is long continuance , oh may wo be 
saved * Mamer in them (the ways of duty) let us ever go, and we shaU 
be saved. Hitzig thou wast angry, and we sinned on that account 
continually, and can ve bo saved ^ Giotms * had wo been always m them 
(thy ways), we should have been saved Gesemus substantially agiees 
with Kocher, De Wette and Umbieit with Eosenmuller , Henderson with 
Piscator , Ewald with Hitzig Hendeweik with Grotius , Knobel, partly 
with Jeiome, paitly with Lowth, and paitly with Kocher It is curious 
enough that Yitringa, whose constiuction has probably nevei been adopted 
by anothei writer on the passage, savs of it himself, sewsws jacilhnnis et 
optimiis ut qmsqiie viderit Yet in his e\position of the very ne\t \eise 
he says, eyre as'picio homines^ ne videaniur nihil scriheie, ea in certis con- 
signare, quae iqm facile pieiideant nemmem lecepiuimi esse As if to 
show that exegetical invention is not yet exhausted, the ingenious modern 
Eabbin, Samuel Luzzatto, closes his cuiious notes on Isaiah, prefixed to the 
abiidgmont of Eosenmullei’s Scholia, with still anothei exposition of this 
veise, and of the wholp connection, which deseives to be stated, weie it only 
for its novelty. He understands the people as denying at the close of the 
pieceding chapter (vei 19) that Jehovah had attested his divinity by suit- 
able exertion of his powei on then* behalf. At the beginning of this chapter 
they coirect themselves, and own that he has pioved himself able to secure 
his ends as easily as file kindles chaff or causes water to boil (ver. 1) , but 
as he does not do it, this neglect is to be legaided as the cause or the 
occasion of then sms They then assure him that they know his ancient 
deeds, even when they were not looked for (vei 2), and can compaie them 
not only with the impotence of idols (ver 3), but with his piesent inaction * 
** Thou hast to do with those who remember thee as joyfully exeicismg 
righteousness m thy ways (or dispensations) , oh that thou wouldst per- 
severe in them (those ways) foi ever, that we might be sa^ed ” — I shall 
not attempt to define what is collect and what enoneous m these various 
constiuctions, but simply to justify the one assumed in my own veision 
The geneial meaning of the sentence maybe thus expiessed m paiaphrase. 

Although thou hast cast ofi* Isiael as a nation, thou hast nevei theless met 
or favourably answ^eied eveiy one lejoicmg to do righteousness, and m thy 
ways or futme dispensations such shall still lemember and acknowledge 
thee , thou hast been angiy, and with cause, for we have sinned , but m 
them, thy puiposed dispensations, there is peipetuitv, and w'e shall be 
saved.’' The abiogation of the old economy, though fatal to the national 
pie-emmence of Israel, was so far fiom destroying the tiue chuich or tlio 
hopes of true believeis, that it levealed the way of life moie cleaily than 
ever, and substituted for an msufficient, temporaiy system, a complete and 
everlasting one. In this construction of the sentence, the verb and the 

noun are taken in their usual sense, and the pionoun m lefeis to 
its natuial antecedent 
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o And we uoe hie the unclean all of and Me a filth tj ga}m(nt all 
our } ighteousmss (virtues or good T^wks), and u e faded hie the (fading) 
leaf all of ue, and our iniquities like the wind will tale m up (or catrij us 
away) Having slio^vn what they aie or hope to he tliiough the meicy 
of G-od and the iighteousness of Ciiiist, they state moie fully what they are 
in themselves, and what they must expect to be if left to themsehes This 
twofold reference to then past expeiienee and their future destiny accounts 
for the tiansition fiom the praeter to the futuie, without aibitianly con- 
founding them together — Vitringa makes descriptive of a lepei , which 

IS wholly aibitiaiy , the adjective appears to be used absolutely for the un- 
clean, 01 that which is unclean, perhaps with a superlative emphasis, like 
m chap lx 22. Vitiinga and Gesenms dwell with gieat zest and 
fulness on tho strict sense of Some undei stand the compaiison 

with withered leaves as a pait of the description of then sm, while others 
apply it to their punishment The first hypothesis is favoured by the 
difference of the tenses, which has been aheady noticed; the last by the 
paiallelism of the clauses. It is probable, however, that here as in chap. 
1 . 4 the two things ran togethei in the wiitei’s mind, and that no lefined 
distinction as to this point was intended. (With the figures of the last 
clause compaie chap. Ivii 13, Ps i 1, Job xxvii. 21 ) Hitzig and Hende- 
weik apply this last expression to the actual deportation of the Jews to 
Babylon Yitiinga, having satisfied himself that this whole context has 
lespect to the piosent exile and dispersion of tho Jews, takes pleasuie in 
applying the particular expiessions to the ciicumstances of that great 
affliction. It is veiy remaikable, however, that in this, as in other cases 
heretofore consideied, there is no expiession which admits of this application 
exclusively, and none which admits of it at all but foi then geneiahty and 
vagueness, which would equally admit an application to any other peiiod 
of distress which had been previously set down as the specific subject of 
the prophecy. 

6 And there is no one calling on thy name, 9 ousing himself to lay hold on 
thee , for thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast melted us lecause of (or 
hy means of) our iniquities* The German writers make the whole his- 
torical and letrospective, so as to throw what is here desciibed far enough 
back to be the antecedent and piocurmg cause of the Babylonish exile. 
But although there is evident allusion to the past implied m the very form 
of the expression, the description leaches to the present also, and describes 
not only what the speakers were, but what they aie when considered in 
themselves, as well as the effects of their own weakness and corruption 
which they have already experienced — Calling on the name of God is here 
used m its proper sense of praymg to him and mvokmg his assistance and 
protection, which idea is expressed still more strongly by the next phrase, 
rousmg himself (which implies a just view of the evil, and a strenuous exer- 
tion to correct it) to lay hold upon thee, — a strong figure for attachment to a 
person, and reliance on him — Lowth’s version of the next woids, therefore 
thou hast hidden,” is wholly unauthoiized and v holly unnecessary, since 
the withdrawal of divme grace is constantly spoken of in Senpture both as 
the cause and the effect of men’s continued alienation fiom'God. Grotms, 
Oappellus, Houbigant, Lowth, andEwald, read from ‘‘thou hast 
delivered us into the hand of our iniqmties.” (See Gen. xiv. 20 , Prov. 
iv. 9) This sense is also expressed by several of the ancient versions, but 
has probably arisen not from a difference of text, but from a wish to assi- 
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milate the vcib to the following expies'^ion, tn the hand, Gesemus and 
most of the late writeis suppose 21?^ m this one place to ha^e the tiansitive 
sense of causing to dissolve, m winch twofold usage it resembles the coiie- 
spondmg English voib, io melt Hitzig notes this among the inclications of 
a later wntei, notwithstanding the analogous use of by Amos (iv 14). 
In the hand maj eitliei mean by means ol, in the midst ol, or because of , 
or we may suppose with Eo^enmuilei tliat the phiaso stiictli moans, thou 
dost melt us into the hand of oui iniquities, ^ e subject us to them, make 
us unable to lesist them, and passnely submissne to then power 

7 A 7 zd noiOf JeJioiah, ow fatlie) {aH) tliou^ xie ihe clay aial thoti our poUer, 
and the wozl oj thy hand i^ajc) we all Instead of lel^ing upon any sup- 
posed nieiits of then own, they appeal to then very dependence upon God 
as a leason why he should ha\e mcrev on them Lowih follo\^s two edi- 
tions and five manusciipts lu leading nnx t^Mcc, which lepetilion has gieat 
foice, ho thinks, wheieas the olhci woid may w^ell be spaied In othoi cases 
where a woid is repeated in the common to\t, he siihsuiutcs a d fieunt one, 
because the lepctition is inelegant Ihe Bishop’s judgment upon such 
points was continually waiped by his predominant desiic to change the text. 
He oveilooked in this case the obvious use of nou\ not meiely as a jiaiticle 
of time, but as a foimula of logical lesumption, which could not be omitted 
without ohscmmgthe lelation of this ^eiso to the preceding context, as a 
summing up of its appeals and arguments. Vitiinga rcgaids nn^ as the 
oiigm ot the Homcnc arra, revra, but the Hebiew woid is not expies&i\e 
of endeaiment, it is absolutely neces^aiy to the sense The Piophoi here 
resumes the thought of chap Km 16, wheie, as here, the pateinity asciibcd 
to God IS not that ot natiual cieation m the case of individuals, but the 
creation of the chuich oi chosen people, and of Isiael as a spiiilual and 
ideal peison. The figure of the prjttci and the clay, implying absolute 
authoiitv and powei, is used tv\ice befoie (chap vxix 6, xh 9), and is 
one of the connecting links between this book and the acknowledged I'^aiah. 
— TLeie is moio dignity in the ougiiial evpiession than iii the English 
phiase oici pottOj as the Hobiew woid propeilv denotes one foiming or 
impaiting shape to anj thing, though specially applied in usage to a woik- 
man in clay, when that material is mentioned. Lowth ictains the geneial 
meaning, but in oiJci to avoid the ambiguity attending the woid joipier, 
tieats it as a finite 'seib, ihou hast fozoned us, which is clear enough, but 
inexact and drawling The use of the woid all in this veise, and its em- 
phatic repetition in the next, exclude the applicat on of the passage to an 
idolatrous paity in the Babjlonish exile, e\en if that limitation would be 
otheiwise admissible The same plea, deincd fiom the lelation of Iho 
cieature to the maker, is used in Ps cxxxmii %,fumihe not ihe wozL of tin/ 
hands (Compaie Ps. lxx\i 1, Ixxix 1) In eithoi case there is a tacit 
appeal to the co\enant and picmise in Gen x\ii 7, Lev xxvi 42-45; 
Peut vii 6, XXVI 17, 18. 

8 Be 7iot my) y, 0 JehoiaJij to extremity, and do not io cte)7nty rememler 

gialt, lo, look, lie pi ay thee, thy people {aie) ice all This is tho ajqdiC'a- 
tion of the aigument piesented m the foiogoing ACi«e, the actual pia’jcr 
founded on the'fact theie stated. The common vcision of (?m/ 

sole) fails to lepioduce the form of the oiiginnl e'^piession, as cons. sting of 
a pieposition and a noun. This is faithfully convened in Lowth’s uision 
(fo the uttomost), and still moie in Hcndci son’s {io mcess) , although tho 
latter is objectionable as suggesting the idea of injustice oi moial wiong, 
which IS avoided in the version above guen. The fiist defect is also 
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chargoaMo upon the common Ycrs’on of fm cia*, ^auc^i, although a 
fail eqnnaicnt, and pjif cilv suffic’ont in aU oidinary cubts, is neiihor so 
exact noi fo expiessno as the htcial translation in tho caso before us, 
Ylieie tlieio seems to bo an inbmtional rcgaid to the pocuLar foi m and 
sound as i\ell as to iho mea-ung of the sentenco. Tiio common -^eision is 
besides defect’ vc, oi at Icist ambiguous, in seeming to make p a ^eib and 

a paiticlc of time , ’wboioas the foiu’ci is an inteijection, and the latter 
the peculiar Holiew foimala of courteous oi impoitunate entioatv. 

9 Thy holy me a dese/f, Zion is a desert, Jerusalem a uaste B}’’ 
holy cities, Giotius nndei&fands the to\Mis ot Judah, Vitiinga, Jeiusalem 
alone considcied as consisting of two touns, the upjier and the lo'^^ei, heie 
called Zion and Jerusalem, though each of the'je names scnietimes compie- 
hends the ■^bo^c, ,hk 1 the lattei is dual in its \ei 3 foim Gesonins cites 
Pb Ixxuii 54, to show that e'sen the fiontiei of tho Lmd "uas icckoned 
hoh’, and that its c t es might he natuiallv so desciibod iike\M‘^e But the 
question is not one of possibility or piopiietv, but of actual usage, not 
Yhat the^" might bo cahal, but Yhat tliex^ aic called The passage in the 
Pbahns, moieovei, is itscdt too donb'ful to thiow liglit upon the one before 
u'i A hettoi aignrnent is that of Hitz«<f, m his note on chap Km lEl, 
dia\Mi fiom the use of tho i^biase t:'ip by Zochaiiali (ii 1C), in ap- 
plieat’on to the Yhole. E\tn this, hoyevei, is not conclusive , since the 
■wiitei, if he had intended to employ the tcims in this wide sense, would 
haidh have confined his specifications in the other clause to Zion and 
Jeinsalem In ain case, these must be logaided as the chief if not the 
only subjects of his pioposition — Thcie is somothmg voithy of attention 
in the n&o heie made ot the suhstautive veib To expiess moie pio- 
sent existence, Hobiew usage employs no veib at all, though the pionoun 
winch Mould be its subject is occasionally intioduced. The pieteiite form 
of the verb as here used must either have the sense of was, m reference to 
a definite time past, or has hern, implying a continuation of the same state 
till the picsent. The foimei meaning is excluded, and the latter rendered 
necessaiv, by the obvious allusions m the context to the evils mentioned as 
being still expeiitnced To express the idea has become, M^hich is given m 
some veisions, usage would lequiie the xerb to be connected with the noun 

hy the pieposition On the vhole, the true sense of the verse, expiessed 
01 implied, appeals to be that Zion has long been a desolation and Jeru- 
salem a waste 

10 Oia house of holiness and beauty (?«) which our fathers praised thee 
has been hioned up with fire, and all our delights (or desirable places) haie 
become a desolation Tho elliptical use of the relative in reference to place 
IS the same as in Gen xxxix 20 Burned \ip, liteialhs become a burning 
of fire, as in chap ix. 6. The refeience in tins veise is of couise to the 
desti action of the temple, but to Minch destruction is disputed. The modem 
Germans all refer it to the Babxdoman conquest, when the temple, as we are 
expiessly told, was bmnt (Jer lii 13), Grotius to its piofanation by 
Antiochns Epiphanes, at Mhich time, however, it was not consumed hy 
hie; Yitringa and many later MTiteis, Mith the Jews themselves, to its 
dobti action hy ihe Eomans, since which the city and the land have lain 
de':olato. To tho fiist and last of these events the woids aie equally ap- 
piopuate. E ther hjj olhesib being once assumed, the particular expres- 
sions admit of being easily adapted to it With our own hypothesis the 
passage may be letoncihd in seveial different ways. There is nothing, 
howe^ci, in tho teims themselves, oi in the analogy of prophetic language, 
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to foiLid our understanding this as a description of the desolations of the 
chuich itself expressed by figuies boiiowed fiom the old economy , and from 
the ancient histoiy of IsiaeL If liteially understood, the destiuction of 
the temple and the holy city may be here lamented as a loss not merely to 
the Jewish nation, but to the chuich of God to which they iightiully belong 
and by which they ought yet to be lecovered, a sense of which obligation 
blended with some supeistitious errors gave occasion to the fanatical attempt 
of the Ciusades (See above, on chap km. 18 ) 

12 Wilt thou for time yeebain ilipaelf, 0 Jelioi ah^ wilt thou leep 

silence and afflict us to extremity ^ This is simply another application of 
the aigument by way of an importunate appeal to the divine compassions. 
Seif-iestramt and silence, as applied to God, aie common figuies for m- 
action and apparent mdifieience to the interests, and especially the sufferings, 
of his people (See above, on chap xlu, 14, and Ixiii 16 ) The question 
IS not whether God will lemain silent m spite of what his people suffeied, 
but whethei the loss of then external advantages will mduce him to foisake 
them. The question as in many other cases implies a negation of the 
stiongest kind The destiuction of the old theociacy was God’s own act, 
and was designed to Inng the ehmch under a new and far more gloiious 
dispensation. How the loss of a national oiganisation and pre-emmence 
was to be made good is fully stated m the following chapter 


CHAPTEE LXV. 

The great enigma of Israel’s simultaneous loss and gam is solved by a 
prediction of the calling of the Gentiles, ver. 1 This is connected with 
the obstinate unfaithfulness of the chosen people, vei 2. They aie repre- 
sented undei the two mam aspects of their chaiacter at different periods, 
as gross idolateis and as phaiisaical bigots, veis 3—5 Then casting off 
was not occasioned by the sms of one geneiation, but of many, vers 6, 7. 
But even m this rejected race there was a chosen lemnant, m whom the 
piomises shall be fulfilled, vers 8-10. He then i everts to the idolatrous 
Jews, and thieaiens them with condign punishment, vers 11, 12 The 
fate of the unbeheving carnal Israel is compared with that of the true 
spiiitual Israel, veis. 13-16. The gospel economy is described as a new 
creation, ver 17, Its blessings are repiesented under glowmg figures bor- 
rowed from the old dispensation, vers. 18, 19 Prematuie death shall be 
no longer known, ver 20 Possession and enjoyment shall no longer be 
precaiious, vers 21-23. Then veiy desires shall be anticipated, ver. 24, 
All animosities and noxious influences shall cease for evei, ver 25. 

1 I have leen inquired of ly those that asled notj I have heen found ly 
those that sought me not, I hate said, Behold me, lehold me, to a nation (that) 
was not called ly my name. There is an apparent mconsistency between 
the first two membeis of the sentence m the English Version, aiising from 
the use of the same veib {soughf), to express two very diffeient Hebrew 
veibs. IS heie used m the general sense of seeking or trying to ob- 
tain, m the technical religious sense of consulhng as an oiacle. In 
the latter case, the difficulty of translation is enhanced by the peculiar form 
of the oiigmal, not simply passive, hut reflexive, and capable of being ren- 
deied in our idiom only by peiiphrasis. The exact sense seems to be, I 
allowed myself to be consulted, I afforded access to myself for the purpose 
of consultation. This is not a mere conjectural deduction from the form 
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of tlio Hebicw veib oi fiom general analogy, but a simple statement of the 
actual usage oi this veiy woid, as when Jehovah says again and agam of 
the imgodly exiles that he vill not be inqmied of or consulted by them(Ezek. 
MV 3, 2 ^. 3), ^ e with effect oi to any useful purpose. In this connection 
It IS tantamount to saying that he will not hear them, answer thorn, or 
them , all which or equivalent expressions have been used 
by dinerent wiiteis m the translation of the verse befoie us Thoie is 
nothing theiefoie inconect in substance, though the form be singular, in the 
beptuagint version of this voib, letained in the New Testament, viz 
£'ysv/}0‘r}Vj I became manifest, i* e levealed myself. The object of the verb 
abked, if exact uniformity be deemed essential, may be leadily supplied 
from the parallel expression sought me. — Behold me^ oi, as it is sometimes 
lendeied in the English Bible, Ime lam^ is the usual idiomatic Hebrew 
answei to a call by name, and when asciibod to God, contains an assurance 
of his piesence, lendeied more emphatic by the repetition. (See above, chap, 
ill b, iviii. 9 ) It IS therefore equivalent to being mquiied of, and being 
iound This last expression has occmied befoie in chap iv 6, and, as heie, 
in combination with the veib to seek A people not called hg my name, / e. 
not lecogmsed or known as my people. (See above, chap xlviii 2 ) Ail in- 
teipreteis agree that this is a direct continuation of the foiegomg context, 
and most oi them legaid it as the answer of Jehovah to tJie expostulations 
and petitions there piesented by his people. The modem Germans and the 
Jews apply both this verse and the next to Israel The obvxous objection 
IS, that Israel even m its worst estate could never be described as a nation 
which had not been called by the name of Jehovah Jaichi s solution of 
this difficulty, namely, that they treated him as if they were not called by 
his name, is an evasion, tending to destroy the force of language, and con- 
found all its distinctions. It is a standing characteristic of the Jews in the 
Old Testament, that they were called by the name of Jehovah; but if they 
may also be described in terms directly opposite, whenever the interpreter pre- 
fers it, then may anything mean anythmg. With equal right may we allege 
that the seed of Abiaham in chap xh. 8 means those who act as if they were 
his seed, and that the nation who had never known Messiah (chap Iv. 5) 
means a nation that might just as well have never known him. On the 
other hand, Ejmchi’s explanation of the clause as meaning that they w ere 
unwillmg to be called his people, is as much at variance with the facts of his- 
tory as Jarchi’s with the piinciples of language. In all their alienations, 
exiles, and dispersions, the children of Israel have still retamed that title as 
their highest glory and the badge of all their tubes. The mcongruity of 
this interpretation of the first verse is admitted by Babbi Moshe Haccohen 
among the Jews, and by Hendewerk among the Germans, the last of ^vhom 
pronounces it impossible, and therefore understands the passage as applymg 
to the Persians under Cyius, who, without any previous relation to Jehovah, 
had been publicly and honourably called into his service. A far more 
obvious and natural application may be made to the Gentiles generally, 
whose vocation is repeatedly predicted m this book, and might be here used 
with powerful effect in proof that the rejection of the Jews was the result of 
their own obstinate peiyeiseness, not of God’s unfaithfulness or want of 
power. This is precisely Paul’s interpretation of the passage m Bom. 
IX. 20, 21, wheie he does not, as in many other cases, merely borrow the 
expressions of the Prophet, but foimaily interprets them, applymg this 
verse to the Gentiles, and then adding, “ but to Israel (or of Israel) he 
saith” what follows m the next veise. The same mtention to expound the 
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Prophet w L.ngti..go r. ckai fiom the Apostle’s mention of Isaiah’s holdiicss 
m thus shocking thi^ most cheiishtd pieposbossnms ot the Jews Grutius 
talcs no notice ot this ap^siuhe mteipietation, hut applies both seises to 
the Jews 111 Pao}Iun, altlioagh At a’ bend himselt had been constuTued to 
abandon it, aiul mid. istind the pass 'go as itfciiing to the Jews lu Eg 3 pt, 
Gfrseinus meah p^aJs ioi tno lelLicuLO to Babylon as ocpiall^ admissible 
With t at v.hiLh l‘a il m. lies, and as hettei suited lo the coiite*vt m I'5aiah 
IliUg a-iial goes iuither, and doclaus A to bo e\ideut that 

the w'^.id- id do 01 is to the Jews as abeiiai'd fiom Jeho%ah This con- 
tempt loi Paul’s aatlioiit\ is less suipii^ing in a wiita who desciibes 
JehoNoh s .oisaei to the expostulations ot the people as mo^mg in a cnclo, 
autl ]_ loiHiupccs Loth incuuipdent to sohe thot]restion, wh^ Jeho\ah should 
entice mtii iido sin and then punish them Instead of Lo'\lh icals 
N'Al (riwei imokcd my name) on the authonty of the Septuagnit {z<.dK,Ga.v). 
The last clause is not included in Ptiul’s quotation 

2 I IihVj s^ucid ^or shctcludj out mi/ Juituh ill lJi3 day (or cici y day) to a 
rcbdlwiu jMojph', tJma gouig the iiay not goocl^ afiet iJuu oini thoughts {or 
designs). The gostuio mentioned m the fust clause is ^aiiously explained 
as a gestuie of simple calling, of instiuction, of invitation, of poi suasion- 
According to Hitzig it is an offer of help on God's pait, couesponding to 
the same act as a piayei foi help on man's (See chap i 15 ) All agieo 
that It implies a giaeious offer of himself and of his favoui to the people. 
'Wliothei (til the ikvj oi eienj day he the correct tians’ation, the idea meant 
to be convened is evidently that of frequent lepetition, or rathoi of unie- 
mittmg constancy. Theieis no need of supposing, with Yitrmga nnd others, 
that it specifically signifies the peiiod of the old dispensation The rebel- 
lious xaeoido IS admitted upon all hands to ho Isiael The last clause is an 
amplification and eqjlanaioiy paiaphiase of the fii&i Going and xiciy are 
common hgiues for tlio course of life A w not good, is a litotes or 
moio^i^ iox a bad oi foi the woist wav (See Ps x\xvi 5, Ezok xxsvi 31. 
TlioiUjht^ not opmions meiely, but dcvices and inventions of wickedness. 
(See above, on chap Iv 7 ) With this desciiption campaie that of Moses, 
Beat xxxii 5, G 

3 The jjco^de angering me to my face oontinuathj^ mci ificiug m the gai dens, 
and censing on the hids We have now a moie detailed description of the 
uay not good, and the devices mentioned in the foiegoing veiso The con- 
struction IS continued, the 'peojde provohing we, &c , being in diioct apposi- 
tion with the rebellious peojAe going, &c lo my Jace, not secictly or 
timidly (Job xxxi 27), but openly and m defiance of me (chap lu. 9, Job 
2 . 11), which IS piohablv the meaning of hefoie me m the fiist command- 
ment (Exod XX. 3) Animal otieimgs and fumigations aie combined to 
represent all kinds of saciifice As to the idolatious use of giowes and 
gardens, see above, on chap hm 5, voL i p 94 Yitiinga’s distinction 
between grores and gaidens is gratuitous, the Hebrew woid denoting any 
enclosed and carefully cultivated gi'ound, whether chiefly occupied by trees 
or not Of the last words, on the Lucks, there aio four mteipieta^ions- 
The fiist is that of many older writers, who suppose an allusion to the pro- 
hibition m Exod XX. 24, 25, But bricks aie not there mentioned, and 
can hardly come under the description of “ hewn stone,” besides the doubt 
which overhangs the application of that law, and especially the cases m which 
it was meant to opeiate This evil is not remedied but lathor aggravated, 
by suppos.ng an additional allusion to Lev. xxvi 1, and Num xxxui. 52, 
as Grotius does, and under standing by the hricli^ such as wore impressed with 
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tinla>^ful docoiations or inscuptions A scoond hvpotlicsis is that of 
Bocliaifc, who supposes bucks to mean loofing- tiles (Maik ii 4, Luko v 19), 
and tlio pliiMso to be desciipti^o of idolatij as practised on the roofs of 
houses (2 Kings xxiii 12, Jer xix. 13, xxxii 29, Zeph i 6 ) Enald 
appiovcs of this mteipiet'ition, and, to make the paiallolism perfect, 
changes gttidcns, to Yitimga’s objection to this leading, 

diawn fiom the analog}^ of chap i 29, and hi 17, is converted by Ewald into 
a leason fui it, by supposing the common text to have aiiscn fiom assimila- 
tion. An objection not so easily disposed of is tho one alleged by Knobel, 
namely, that Hohic\\ usage would lequiio adifterent pieposition hofoie 
A thud h}pothosis is that of Eosenmullei, who supposes an allusion to 
some piactice now unknown, but possibly connected v ith the cuiiously 
insciibed bucks found in modem times noai the sde of ancient Bih 5 don. 
Gosonius hesdates between this and a fourth mtoipietation, much the 
simplest and most natuial of all, viz , that the phiaso means nothing moie 
than altais, or at most altais slightly and hastily constiuctcd. Of such 
altars bucks may be named as the matcuals, oi tiles as the supeificial 
coveiing 

4 Sitting in the grates and in the holes they wiU lodye, eafmg the flesh of 
sicihe^ and hoth of filthy things (is nt,) their vescels All agree that tins 
veise IS intended to depict, m le^oltmg eoloais, the idolatrous customs of 
the people Nor is theie much doubt as to the construction ot the sentence, 
or tho toico of the paiticulai e^piessions But the obscuiity which over- 
hangs the usage i cloned to affoids full scope to the aichaeological propen- 
sities of modem commoiitatois, some of whom pass by m silence questions 
of the highest exegctical impoitance, while they lavish without stint or 
sciuple, time and labour, ingenuity and Icarnmg, on a \ain attempt to settle 
questions which thiow no light on the diift of the passage, noi even on the 
hteial translation of tho woids, but aie investigated merely for their own 
sake 01 their beaung upon othei objects, so that Rosenmiiller mteriupts 
himself in one of these antiqnaiian mquines by saying, sed ledeamus ad 
locum \atis in quo explicando veisamur ” Such are the questions, whether 
these idolaters sat m the giaves or among them , whether for necromantic 
puiposes, t €. to mteuogato the dead, or to peiform sacrificial iites to their 
momoiy, or to obtain demoniacal inspiration , whether means monu- 

ments, or caves, or temples, whethei they were lodged in for licentious 
purposes, oi to obtain piophctic di earns, whether they are , charged with 
simply eatmg poik for food, or aftei it had been saciificed to idols; 
whether s wine’s flesh was forbidden foi medicinal leasons or because the 
heathen sacrificed and ate it,^ or on othei grounds , whether means 
broth or bits of meat, and if the former, whethei it was so called on account 
of the biead broken in it, or for other reasons, &c The only question of 
grammatical constiuction which has found a place among these topics of 
pedantic disquisition, is as such entitled to considei ation, though of ^small 
importance with respect to the interpietation of the passage. It is the 
question whethei is to be governed by a preposition understood 

(Rosenmiiller), or explained as an accusative of place (Gesenius), or as the 
predicate of the proposition, hoth oj abominable meats aie then vessels 
(Maui 01 ) This last constiuction is retained by Knobel, but he changes 
the whole meaning of the clause by explaining the last woid to mean iheir 
instruments or implements^ and givmg to the sense of bits or pieces : 

pieces of abominable meat aie then instruments of divination,” in allusion 
to the mantic inspection of the sacrificial victims by the heathen priests as 
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means of ascertaining fntuie events E\en if wo sliould successively adopt 
and tlaen discard evei*} one of the opinions, some of which have now been 
mentioned, the essential meaning ol the ’veise woidd still lemam the same, 
as a highly \vroiight description of idolaUous abominations 

6 The {)ney\) mijing^ Keep to thi/selj^ cmw not neat to ine^ for I am holy 
to thee, these {ate) a smole in my toyafh, a fit e hitning all the day (or evety 
day). Gesenius’s obsciue addition, wid notht sagt, is faithfully tiansciibed 
by No 3 ’es, luho yet say The peculiar phiase, is analogous, but not 

piecisely equivalent to m chap \liv 20 (See above, p. 239 ) The 
liteial translation is apptoach to thy<idf, and as this implies lemoval fiom 
the speaker, the essential meaning is coriectly eipiessed, though in 
a veiy different foim from the oiiginal, both by the Septuagmt (-Trogfw dw 
J/^oD) and by the Yulgate (recede a me) The common English veision 
(stand hy thyself), and Hendeison’s improvement of it (keep ly thyself ), 
both suggest an idea not contained m the oiigmal, viz that ol standing 
alone, wheieas all that is expressed bv the Hebiew phiase is the act ol 
standing away horn the speakei, for which Lowth has found the idiomatic 
equivalent (feep to thyself). Another unusual expiession is which 

may be repiesentod by the English words, I am holy thee The Targum 
resolves this into and Yitimga accoidmgly assumes an actual 

ellipsis of the pieposition p as a paiticle of compaiisou But as this 
ellipsis is extremely raie, Be Bieu and Coceeius assume that of I am 
holy to thee Gesemus adopts the same constiuction, but explains the 
as a meie pleonasm, and tianslates aceordmgly, I am holy, which is meiely 
omitting what cannot be explained. The paiticle no doubt exgi esses geneial 
relation, and the pbiase means, I am holy with t expect to thee, and as this 
implies compaiison, the same sense is attained as by tne old constiuction, 
but in a maimei more giammatieal and regulai The implied comparison 
enables us to leconcile tv\o of the ancient versions as alike in spiiit, although 
m lettei flatly contiadictorv The Septuagmt has I am pm e (% e m com- 
paiison with thee) , the Yulgate, Thou art impute (i. e. in compaiison with 
me). There is no need, theiefore, of lesoitiug to the forced explanation 
proposed by Themus in a Geiman peiiodical, which takes m the 

sense of separating, one which occuis nowhere else in actual usage, and is 
excluded even from the Etymon, by some of the best modem lexicographcis 
Equally giatuitous is Hitzig’s explanation of the vcib (m which he seems 
to have been anticipated LyLuthei) as transitive, and meaning lest I hallow 
thee, t e by touchmg thee, a nobon contiadictoiy to that expressed m 
Haggai 11 . 12, 18, and affording no good sense heie, as the feai of makmg 
others holy, whether as an inconvenience oi a benefit, would hardly have 
been used to characterise the men described. As to the question, Who are 
heie desciibed ^ theie aie two mam opinions fiist, that the clause lelates 
to the idolaters mentioned in the foiegomg veises , the other, that it is de- 
sciiptive of a wholly different class On the fiist supposition, Gesemus 
imagines that Jewish converts to the Parsee leligion axe desciibed as look- 
ing at then foimer brethion with contempt. On the othei, Henderson 
assumes that the Piophet, having fiist desciibed the idolatious form of 
Jewish apostasy, as it existed in his own day and long aftei, then desciibes the 
Pharisaical form of the same evil, as it existed m the time of Christ, both 
being put together as the cause of the i ejection of the Jews To any 
specific application of the passage to the Babylonish exile, it may be ob- 
jected that the practice of idolatry at that time by the Jews can only be 
established by a begging of the question m expoundmg this and certain 
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parallel passages The other explanation is substantially the tiuo one. 
The gieat end \shich the Piophet had in view was to desciibo the iiiibe- 
lie^ing Jews as abominable in the sight of God. His mannei of e\piessing 
this idea is poetical, by means of figuies di^iwii fiom various peiiods of theii 
histoiy, without intending to exhibit eithei ot those peiiods exclusively. To 
a Hebrew wiitei what could be more natuial than to expiess the idea ot 
religious coriuption by desciibing its subjects as idolateis, divineis, eateis 
of swine’s flesh, woishippeis of outw'aid foims, and self-iighteous hypociites 
Of such the text declaies God’s abhorienco. Smoke and fiie maybe taken 
as natuial concomitants and paiallel figures, as if he had said, against whom 
my wiath smokes and burns continually. Oi the smoke may lepiesent the 
utter consumption of the object, and the fire the means by w^hich it is 
effected, which appeals to have been Luthei's idea That in such con- 
nections does not mean the nose, but wiath itself, has been shewn m the 


exposition of chap xlvm 9 (See above, p 215 ) 

6, 7 Xo, it IS iDitten hefoye me I mil not roi^t etci^t I ^ 

will repay into tlieii howm youy iniquities and the iniquities of youi fatliei s 
togethoy^ saith Jehoiahy who linned ineeym on tlie mountains, and on the 
hills hlasphemed me, and I will yneasioe then fiy'^t ivoyl into then hosom 
The particle at the hoginnmg calls attention both to the magnitude and 
ceitainty of the e\ent about to be piedicted — Lowth, foi some leason un- 
explained, thinks propel to translate niiriD is lecouled in lontnuj, which is 
abiidged by Noj'es to stands recorded, and still more by Hendeison to 
recoided Ono stop further in the same dneetion hiingo us back to tae 
simple and peifectly sufilcient veision of the English Bible, it is wntten. 
This may seive as an instructive sample of the way in which the latoi 
English veisions sometimes impiove upon the old. The figuie which these 
veibs express is variously undei stood by difleient writeis. Umbreit seems 
to think that what is said to be written is the eternal law of retribution 
Hitzig and Knobel undeistand by it a booh of remembrance (Mai. m 16), 
i.6 a recoid of the sms refeiied to afterwards, by which they are kept poi^ 
petually present to the memory of Jehovah (Daniel mi. 10). Yitringa and 
most later writers understand by it a lecoid, not of crime, hut of its punish- 
ment, 01 rather of the purpose or decree to punish it (Daniel v 5. 24), in 
refeience to the wiitten judgments of the ancient courts (chap, x 1). ibis 
last mterpretation does not necessaiily mvolve the supposition that the thing 
here said to be written is the thieatenmg which immediately follows, although 
this is by no means an unnatuial construction — I will not rest or be silent, 
an expression used repeatedly befoie m refeience to the seeming inaction or 
mdiflerence of Jehovah. (See above, chaps xhi 14, hii. 11 , and com- 
paie Ps 1 21, Hab i. 18 )— Gesenms and De Wette follow the oldei writeis 
in translatmg, 1 will not li£ep silence, but will recompense But although ^ 
like the Goiman sondern, is the usual advcisative aftei a negation, this 
construction of the pretoute would be contraiy to usage, and ^ 

must be construed, as it usually is, before the pietente, as meaning unless 
or until, in which sense it is accurately lendered both by Hitzig and 
Ewald (aussei). See above, on chap. Iv. 10, wheie this same construction 
IS gratuitously set aside by Hitzig on the ground that it would argue too 
much knowledge of natuial philosophy m a Hebrew writer. (Compaie also 
2 Sam. i 18 )--ror repay mto tlmr bosom, we have m the seventh veise 
measure mto their bosom, which affords a clue to the origin and real mean- 
ing of the figure, as we lead that Boaz said to Ruth, Bung the veil (or 
cloak) that 'rs upon thee and hold it, and she held it, and he measmed 
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SIX (measures of) bailej^, anil laid ifc on laei ” (RiiLh in. 15) Hence the 
phrase to measmo into an} one’s bosom, i e, into ilie lap, oi the told of 
the garment couimg the bosom (Sec above, on chip \liv 22) The 
same hgmo is employed by Jer x\xii 18, and in Ps K\i\ 12, and is 
explained by Poscnmiiliei m his Scholia on the lafctci, and b/ Winci in his 
Lexicon, as impl}ing abnudancG. oi a gieatoi quauiitv than one could 
cany in the h.ind (Gompaie Luice m Dd ) But Gesenms and Maui or 
unda stand the man idea to be not that of abundance, but of lotnbution, 
anything beiug said to letuin into one’s own bosimi, }iist as it is elsowbeie 
said to letum upon hi& own he<id (Judges i\ 57, Ps %ii 17) Both these 
accessmy ideas aie appiopiiate in the case befoio us In Joi \\\ii 18, 
and Ps Iwix 12, the pieposition is used, and the same foim is also 
found heiG in some mannsCiipts, and even in the M^soia upon the next 
'^cise, though the is no inoio likely to be wiong thcie than heic, nor 
at all, accoiding to Mauiei, who explains it as denoting motion tow aids an 
object fiom above. The sudden change horn iJieir to youi at the beginning 
of ^er 7, has been commonly explained as an example of the ennlUige 
•peisoncB so fiequently occiuimg m Isaiah This supposition is undoubtedly 
sufficient to leinovo all difficulty horn the syntax It is possible, howevei, 
that the change is not a meie giammalical anomaly oi licence of consti ac- 
tion, but sigmlicant, aud mteudod to distinguish between thiee geneiations 
I w'lil lopay into then bosom (that of youi descendants) ^ oui iniquities, 
and the iiiiquilies of }Our fatheis If this be not a fanciful distinction, it 
gives coloui to Hon dei son's opin’on that the pieMOUS description bimg-> to 
\iew successively the gioss idolatiy ol eaily times, and the phaiisaical 
hypocrisv pi ailing at the time of Chiist Supposing his contempoiaues 
to be the immedi ite objects ol addioss, tbeie would then be a distinct 
allusion to tlieir idolitious piogenitors, tbe mcasuie of whose guilt they 
filled up (Mat xxiii 32), and to then childien, upon whom it was to be 
conspicuously \i&ited ^Luke xxi\ 28) But whethoi this be so oi not, the 
meaning of the text is obvious, as teaching that the gnilt which had 
accumulated through successive geneiations should be \isiteil, though not 
exclusively, upon the last The whole of idolatu is heie summed up m 
hiinxiiu} iiicensa on the moiiniams, which aie elsewheie mentioned as a 
fa^ouute lesoiii of those who woi shipped idols (chap hii 7, Jei in 6, 
Ezek Vi. 13, xviii 0, Hosea iv. 13), and hlasphenumj God upon the hilis, 
which may eithei he legaided as a metaphoiical desciiption of idolatry 
itself, or stiictly taken to denote the oial cxpiession of contempt for 
Jehovah and his woitohip, which might natuialh be expected to accompany 
such practices. — Theio is some obscuiity in the woid as here used. 
Ew^ald takes it as an adveib, meaning fiist, oi at fiibt and appears 

to undcistand the clause as meaning, their q exoar d (that of } 0 ui fatheis) 
will I meabitr e fir st ivto their hoiiom But this does not seem to agieo with 

the pievious declaiatiou that the sons should sutler foi the fathers’ guilt 
and fui then owm togethei. At the same time the consti notion is less 
natural and obvious than that of Gosenius aud other v\uiteis, who make 
an adjective agieeing with former iio)k,% e its product 

or lewaid, as m chap, xl. 10 (Sec alo^e, p 100 ) The only sense m 
which it can be thus desciibed is that of ancient, as distinguished, not 
firom the subsequent transgiessions of the fatheis, but from those ot the 
children who camo after them — Accoiding to the sense which the apostle 
puts upon the two fiist verses of this cliaptei, we may undeistand those 
now hefoie us as piodictmg the excision of the Jews from the communion 
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oi tlio chnrcli, and Lorn thoir covenant relation to JehovaL, as a testimony 
of ins soiG displeasuiG on account of tlie imfaitiifulness and manifold 
tiaiisgiossions ot that chosen lace throughout its foiinei histoiv, hut also 
on account of the obstinate and spiteful unbelief with which so many latei 
genciations have i ejected the Messiah for whose sike alone they e\ei had 
a national existence, and enjojod so many national advantages 

8 Thus hcutJi JeJioiah, as (lolien) juice is found in the cluster ^ and one 
says, Destioy it not, for a hlessincj is in it, so loill I do foi the sake of my 
m^antSj not to desti oy the ivhole Gesenius objects to the tianslation of 
as if 01 as when, m tlie Yulgate and many othei veisions, on the 
giound that, though is sometimes elliptically used foi when, the com- 
pound paiticle never denotes as when He theiofuie gives it the conditional 
sense of if oi xdhen, as m Gen \:lvii 40, and takes 1 as in that case for the 
sign of the apodosis, iihen (or if) juice is found in the cluster, then one 
sais,” &c. But most inteipieteis consider it moio natural to make 
and p coiielatives, as usual m cases of coinpaiison, oq[nivaitint to as and so 
in English Wo may then either supply luhen as Mauiei does, oi tiauslato 
it stiictly, With Ewald and the English Version, as the new wine is found 
in the clustei, and one says destioy it not, so will I do, (Lc —Although 
according to the deiivation usually given, moans foimented giape- 
juice of the first year, it is evidently* here applied to the juice in its oiiginal 
state, unless wo nndei stand it to be used piolopt'cally foi the pledge or 
eainost of new wine A blessing is in it, seems to mean something more 
than that it has some value The idea meant to be suggested is, that God 
has blesaed it, and that man should theiefoie not destioy* it The moaning 
of the simile m this clause appeals obvious, and yet it has boon stiangely 
misconceived both by the oldest and the latest wiiteis Knobel undei- 
stands it to moan that as a giape oi a cluster of giapes is pieseived for the 
sake of the juice, notwithstanding the presence of the stem, skin, and 
stones, which are of no use, so the good Jews shall be saved, notwithstand- 
ing the had ones who aie mingled with them. But this explanation ■would 
imply that men aio sometimes disposed to dcstioy^ good grapes because 
they consist paitly of nnpiofitable substances, and need to be leminded 
that the juice within is valuable Much neaiei to the tiuth, and yet 
eiioncouR, is Jeiome’s explanation of the clause as lelatmg to a smgle 
good giape in a clustei, which dimmishes the foice of the compaiison by 
making the ledeemmg element too insignificant. Tho imago really pre- 
sented by the Prophet, as Vitimga cleailv shews, and most later wi iters 
have aclmittod, is that of a good cluster m which juice is found, 

while othei s are umipe oi lotten — I will do, is by some undei stood as 
moaning 1 loill act, oi I will cause it to be so , but this is not the usage of 
the Hebrew veih, which lather means piccisely what the English I will do 
denotes in such connections, i o, 1 will do so, or wull act m the same 
manner — 3Iy seivanis is by some ■undeistood to moan the patiiaichs, the 
fathers, for whose sake Isiael was still beloved (Rom xi 28). It is more 
natuial, iiow*evei, to apply it to the lemnant, accoidmg to the election of 
grace (Rom xi. 5), the true believers represented by the ripe and juicy' 
cluster HI the foiegoing simile — The eonstiuction of tho last woids is the 
same as in chap xlvin 9 . — The whole is a literal tianslation of the He- 
biGW phrase, and at onoemoi*e exact and moie expiessive than the common 
version, them all, 

9 And I will hingfoith from Jacob a seed, and fwm Judah an heu of 
my mountains, and my chosen ones ihall inherit it, and my sei vants shall 
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d^ell there. This is an amplification of the promise, I udl do so, in 
the foiegomg ycise, Knobel’s into pietation of as moat) mg a geneia ion, 
tea. body ofconteanpoiaiies, is at vaiiance both with etymology and nsage, 
wnth the paiallel cxpiession, hen or inheatoij and with the figuiative import 
oi the -seib, which is constantly applied to the geneiation of new animal and 
■\egctablc pioducts. (See chap, i 4 ) That theie is reieience to piopaganon 
and incieafae is also rendeicd piohable by the analogy of chap ^ 

xxiMi 31. Objections ol the same kind may be iiiged against the needless 
attenuation of the pioper sense of so as to exclude the*idea of regulai 
succession and heieditary light. J\hj mountams is, supposed by Vitringa to 
denote mounts Zion and Moiiah, oi Jerusalem as built upon them ; but the 
later wi iters moie coirectly suppose it to deseiibe the whole of Palestine, 
as being an uneven, hilly country See the same use of the plural m chap 
siv 2o, and the analogous phrase, moiintaim of Israel ^ lepeatedly em- 
ployed by Ezekiel (xxxvi 1, 8, xxxviu 8) The coiiesponding singular, 
my mountain (xi 9, Ivii 13), is by many understood in the same mannei. 
Lowth lestoies that leading heie on the authority of the Septuagint and 
Peshito, but understands it to mean Zion, which he also makes the antecedent 
of the suffix in the phrase inlieut while Mauier refeis it to the land 
duectly, and some of the older writeis make it a collective neutei. The 
adveih at the end of the sentence pioperly means thithey, and is never per- 
haps put for there except m cases where a change of place is previously men- 
tioned 01 implied. If so, the sense is not merely that they shall abide 
tbeie, but that they shall fiistgo or leturnthithei, which in this connection 
IS peculiaily appropiiaie. — Of the promise here leeorded there aie three 
prmcipal interpretations. The first, embraced by neaily all the modem 
Overmans, is that the verse predicts the lestoraiion of the Jews from Baby- 
lon The second may be stated m the words of Henderson, viz that ** the 
futuie happy occupation of Palestine by a regenerated lace of Jews is here 
cleaily piedicted ” The thud is that the verse foretells the peipetuation 
of the old theociacy oi Jewish Chuich , not in the body of the nation, 
but m the lemnant which believed on Christ , and wffiich, enlarged by the 
accession of the Gentiles, is identical in chaiacter and lights with the 
chuich of the old dispensation, the hen to all its promises, and this among 
the rest, which eithei has been oi is to be fulfilled both in a liteial and 
figuiative sense , in the latter, because the chuich alieady has what is 
essentially equi'^alenfc to the possession of the land of Canaan under a 
local ceiemomal S '5 stem ; m the formei, because Palestine is yet to be 
lecovered from the Paynim and the Infidel, and rightfully occupied, if 
not by Jews, by Chiistians, as the leal seed of Abiaham, partakers of 
the same faith and hens of the same promise (Pleb xi 9), for the pro- 
mise that he should be the hen of the woild was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed thiough the law, but tlnough the righteousness of faith (Bom. 
IV 18) If it should please God to collect the natural descendants of the 
patuarch in that land and conveit them in a body to the true faith, there 
would be an additional coincidence between the prophecy and the event, 
even in minoi circumstances, such as we often find m the history of Christ, 
But if no such national restoration of the Jews to Palestine should ever 
happen, the extension of the tiue religion over that benighted region, which 
both piopiiecy and pioMdence encouiage us to look foi, would abundantly 
redeem the pledge which God has given to his people m this and other parts 
of Scripture. 

10 And Shaion shall h /o 7 (oi leeome) a home of Jlodo, and the Valley 
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of A clio) a law of Irndn^for my people who liaxe Sbuqlit me Tins ife a le- 
petition of the promise in the foregoing veise, lendeied moie specific by 
the mention of one kind of prospeiity, viz that connected 'with the laising 
of cattle, and of certain places wheie it should be specially enjoyed, viz. 
the valley of Achor and the plain of Shaion Two reasons have been 
given toi the mention of these places, one deiived fiom thou position, the 
other fiom their quality. As the valley of Achoi was near Jericho and 
Jordan, and the plain of Sharon on the Mediterianeati, between Joppa and 
Cesarea, some suppose that they are heie combined to signify the whole 
breadth of the land, from East to West. And as Shaion was proverbial 
for its verdure and fertility (see above, chaps xsxiii 9, xxxv. 2), it is in- 
ferred by some that Achor was so likewise, which they think is the more 
probable because Hosea says that the valley of Achor shall be a door of 
hope (Hos 11 17) But this may have respect to the calamity which Is- 
rael experienced theie at his first entrance on the land of promise (Joshua 
vii 26), so that where his troubles then began, his hopes shall now begin. 
For these or other reasons Sharon and Achor aie heie mentioned m Isaiah’s 
characteristic manner, as samples of the whole land, or its pastures, just 
as flocks and herds aie used as images of mdustiy and wealth, derived 
from the habits of the patriarchial age. That this is the coiiect inteipre- 
tation of the flocks and heids, is not disputed even by the veiy writeis who 
insist upon the literal construction of the promise that the seed of Jacob 
shall possess the land, as guaranteeing the collection of the Jews into the 
region which their fathers once inhabited. By what subtle process the 
absolute necessity of literal interpretation is transformed into a very large 
discretion w'hen the change becomes convenient, is a question yet to be 
determined — That to hoek Jehovah sometimes has specific reference to re- 
pentance and conversion, on the part of those who have been alienated 
from him, may be seen by a comparison of chaps, ix. 12, and Iv. 6. 

11 And {as fo'i) you^ forsaletsof Jehovah^ the {men) forgetting my holy 
mountain^ the {men) setting for Fortune a talle^ and the mm filling for Fate 
a mingled di aught This is only a description of the object of address , 
the address itself is contamed in the next verse. The foim indicates 
a contrast with what goes before, as in chap, iii 14 The class of persons 
meant is first described as forsakers of Jehovah and foigetters of his holy 
mountain. Rosenmuller understands this as a figuiative name for the des- 
pisers of his worship ; but Knobel, as a literal description of those exiles 
who had lost all affection for Jerusalem, and had no wish to return thithei. 
The description of the same peisons in the last clause is much more obscure, 
and has occasioned a vast amount of learned disquisition and discussion. 
The commentatois on the passage who have gone most fully into the details, 
are Vitrmga and Eosenmuller , but the clearest summary is furnished by 
Gesemus. The stiangest exposition of the clause is that of Zeltner, in a 
dissertation on the verse (1715), m which he applies it to the modem Jews 
as a prolific and an avaiicious lace. Many mteipreteis have undeistood 
the two most important wwds ('^5 and ’’5D) as common nouns denoting 
troop and numher (the former being the sense put upon the name Gad^ in 
Gen. XXX. 11), and referred the whole clause either to convivial assemblies, 
perhaps connected with idolatrous worship, or to the troop of planets and 
the multitude of stars, as objects of such worship But as the most essential 
words in this chse aie supplied, the later writers, while they still suppose 
the objects worshipped to be here desciibed, explain the descriptive teims 
in a diffeient manner. Luther retains the Hebrew name Gad and Jien?, 
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•whicli are also given in the margin of the English Bible , but most inter- 
pieicrs explain them by equivalents. Gesenius mgoniously aigues fioni 
the etymology of the names that they relate to human destiny ; and fiom 
the mythology of the anc’ent Eastern nations, that they i elate to heavenly 
bodies. He dissents, however, horn Yitringa’s opinion that the sun and 
moon are meant, as veil as fiom the notions of older wiiteus, that the 
names are descriptive of the planetaiy system, the signs of Ihe Zodiac, 
particulai constellations, &c. His own opinion is that is the planet 
Jupitei (identical vith Bel oi Baal), and the planet Yenns (identical 
vith Ashtoieth), vhich are called in the old Aiabian niythologv the Greater 
and Lesser Foitune, or good luck, while Saluin and Mais wcie known 
as the Gicatei and Lessci Evil Fortune, oi 111 Luck J D Michaclis 
had long before explained the names here used as moaning Foitiiue 
and Fate, oi Good and Evil Destmy , and Evald, in like mannei, undei- 
stands the planets heie intended to ho Jnpitoi and Satuin, while Knobel 
goes back to the old hypothesis of Yitiinga and the otheis, that the names 
denote the Sun and Moon, the latter assumption being chiefly founded on 
the supposed ufiinity betveen and Othois connect it vith tho 

Aiabic iLu;, an idol woi shipped at Mecca befoie ihe time of Mohammed, 
Some supposed the moon to be called (horn ni?pto measuie), as a mca- 
suie of time. Amidst tins divoisity of theories and explanations, only a 
veiy minute pait of which has been intioduced by way of sample, it is 
satisfactory to find that theie is perfect unanimity upon the onl^ point of 
exegetical impoitance, namely, that the passage is descriptive of idolatrous 
worship ; for even those who apply it diiectlv to conM\ial indulgences con- 
nect the lattei with leligious institutions This being settled, the details 
still doubtful can be inteicsting only to the philologist and antiquarian. 
The kind ol ofleimg desenbed is supposed to be identical with the luiis- 
terma of the Pioman vriteis , and Gesenius chaiacteiistically saj s, tho shew- 
biead in the temple at Jerusalem was nothing else {oncJits ancle? $) Tho 
heathen iite m question consisted m the spreading of a feast foi tho con- 
sumption of the gods. Heiodotus mentions a T^airst^a as known m 
Egypt; and Jcicmiah twice connects this usage with the woi&hip of the 
queen of heaven (Jer vii 18, xhv. 17 ) denotes imxtuie, and may 

either mean spiced oi wine, or a compound of difl^’iient hquois, or a mere 
piepaiation or infusion of one kind. (See vol. i p 139 )-— As to the ap- 
plication of the passage, theie is the usual division of opinion among tho 
adherents of the diflerent hvpothesis Hendei son's lea&oning upon this 
verse is remarkable. Having applied vers. 3-5 to the ancient Jewish 
idolatry, he might have been expected to attach the same sense to the 
woids before us, where the piophet seems to turn again to those of whom 
ho had been speaking when he began to promise tbe deliverance of the elect 
remnant ver 8 ) But “it seems more natmal to regaid them as the impe- 
nitent and woildly poition of the Jews who shall live at the time of the 
restoxation.” The leason given foi this sudden change can only sati^^fy the 
minds of those who agiee with the author in his foicgonc conclusion, namely, 
that “ the persons addiessed in this and the foni following veises aie con- 
trasted with those who aie to return and enjoy the divine favour m Palcs- 
tme ” But even aftei the application of the tcims is thus decided, llicio 
IS a question not so easily disposed of, as to what they irusan The piin- 
Ciple of strict inteipietation might be thought to requiie the conclusion 
doubtingly hinted at by J D. Michaelis, that the Jews aic to voiship Gad 
and Mem hereafter. But, accoidmg to Henderson, “ theie is no icason to 
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imagine ilaat the Je\rs will again become actual uloLitois,” as if tic htixt 
mtci pietation oi tins Tcise \\oul<l not itself afibul a icaFon not foi m»ogni- 
ing Lilt l(.r beliOMug that it be so. But lathei Ikiii adinit tbkrbe 
declaies that all aticinpts to explain Gad and Him of idols litcialh tuber, 
aie aside fiom the point ” Fiom wbat point they aio Ibns af-ido doc^ lu^t 
appeal, unless it be the point of making half the piopbec'v a loose mciapbo- 
ncal descijption, and cutting the icmamdei to the (iniek by a iigoiously 
Iiteialmtei pi elation ’ “Isiael,” “ Jeiu<^alem,” “tlic land,” ovust all denote 
the "‘Isiael,” ‘‘ Jeiusalem,” and “lard” of ancient times and of tbe old 
econoni}' , but all attempts to plain Gad and Mtm of ^dols liteially taken 
aio aside fiom tbo point. And thus wo aie biought to the curious result 
of one litcrul inteipi ctatioii excluding aiiotliei as imj'ossiblc The li ue sense 
of the passage teims to be the same as in veis 8-7, where Hendci son him- 
self legal ds tbe piophet as completing his deseiiption of the wickodne&s of 
Isiaei, by ciicrmstances dinwn fiom difieient peiiods of L^s lustoiy, such 
as the idolatious poiiod, tbo phaiisai^’al pcxiod, (be. 

1- And I hue numlned you to the ^Hu)d^ and all of you to the akuyldo 
shall loll , lecanse 1 called and ye did not ansu ct , I and ye did nut hem , 
and ye did the (^llnrg that was^ ail %u mijeijes^ and that ulnvh I desuad not 
ye those Ihc pieceding ^else having leiciencc onh to the picsent andtho 
pasi, the Vov at the beginning of this can ha'se no comeisno influenco 
upon tbe %cib, which is tht-iefoie to be lendci^ed as a jnetciite The obiec- 
tions to making it the sign ot the apodc^sis ha\e been alieady stated The 
paijtplnastic yeision, iheie'o^e) is entiieh giatuitous. Gcseniub gives the 
■\eib in this one plaeo the diluted =ense of allotting oi appointing . but the 
stiict sense of numbtimg oi countmg is not onh admissible, hut nccessuiy 
to fcxpic&s a poition ot the writer’s meaning, namely, the idea that they 
should be cut otf one by one, oi rathei one with another, z. e. all without 
exception, (Ste chap xxvii 12, and vol, i p 442) Knobel, indeed, 
imagines that a universal slatightei cannot be intended, because be goes on 
to tell what shall Le'all the snivhors, viz hungei, thirst, disgiace, distress, 
Hitzig had taste enough to see that these aie not described as subse- 
quent in t’me to the evils Ihieatencd in the veise hefoie us, but specifica- 
tions of the wav in which that tbieatcning should be executed The sense 
above given to is confiimed and illustiated bv its apphcation else- 
where to the numbering of sheep (Jer xxxiii 13 ) In its use heie 
theie IS evident allusion to its deiivative in the pieceding ^eise, which 
some of the Gei man wi iters tiy to make perceptible to Geiman leadeis by 
combining cognate nouns and verb®, such as Shuhal and Scheie^ Yeihing- 
mss and mihanye^ restimnizmg and hestzonme, &c The same efiect, if it 
weie w’oith the while, might be produced m English by the use of destiny 
and destine Yitr nga, m older to identifv the figuies of the fiist and second 
clauses, makes T\T] mean a butchei’s knife , but an opposite assimilation 
would be better, namely, that of making HDD mean slauglitei m general, 
not that of the slaugbter-hou®e exclusively Both swoid and slaughter are 
familiar figuies for violent destiuction. The verb PD5 JS also applied else- 
where to one slam by violence (Judges v 27, 2 Kings ix 24). Bowing or 
stooping to the slaughtei is submitting to it either willingly or by compul- 
sion Gesenins takes HStS in the local sense of Schlachihank, to suit which 
he translates the T;erb Intel ^ and the particle lefore* This last Nojes re- 
tains without the otheis, m the English phrase boio ehun hefoie the slaugh 
tev^ which IS either unmeaning, or conveys a false idea, that of piiority in 
time. The remainder oi the veise assigns the reason of the threatened 
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pumskment The hist expression hears a siiong resemblance to the woids 
of Wisdom, in Trov. i. 24-31 Knobers explanation of the “thing that 
was evil in mv eyes” as a desciiption of idolatiy, is as much too restricted 
as Yitrmga’s explanation of “ that which I desired not or delighted not in” 
as signifying ritual or formal as opposed to spintnal woiship. Of the two 
the former has the least foundation, as the only proof cited is chap xxxviii. 3, 
whereas Yitnnga’s explanation of the other phiase deiives no little coun- 
tenance horn Ps. xl, 7, h 18, Hos \i 0. The only objection to either is 
that it mistakes a poition of the tiue sense for the whole — As to the appli- 
cation of the words, there is the usual confidence and contradiction. 
Knobel legards them as a threatening of captivity and execution to the 
Jew^s who took sides with the Babylonians against Cyrus Hendoison 
applies them to the inevitable and condign punishment of those Jews who 
shall piefer the pleasuies ot sm to those of true leligion emhiaced by the great 
body of the nation, which punishment, he adds, “ will, dll pohabihtyi 
be mfiicted upon them in common wuth the members of the anti-christian 
confederacy, after then believing brethren shall have been socmely settled 
in Palestine ” The giounds of this all piobable anticipation aie not given. 
Yitrmga understands the passage as predicting the excision of the Jewish 
nation from the church, not only foi the crowning sin of rejecting Christ, 
hut for their aggregate ofiences as idolateis and hypociites, as icbels against 
<joc1 and despiscrs of his mercy, with which sms they aie often chaiged m 
the Old Testament (e. g chaps L 2 ; Ixv. 2 , Ixvi. 4 ; Jer. vii. 13, 25), 
and still more pointedly by Christ himself in seveial of his parables and 
other discourses, some of which remarkably lesemble that before us both in 
sentiment and language (See Mat. xxiii, 37, x\ii. 7, Luke xix. 27, and 
compaie Acts xm 46) Besides the countenance which this analogy affords 
to Yitimga’s exposition, it is stiongly recommended by its strict agreement 
with w^hat we have deteimined independently of this place, to be the tiue 
sense ot the whole foiegomg context Inteipieted by these haimomous 
analogies, the veise, instead of thieatemng the destruction of the Baby- 
lonish Jews before the advent, or of the wicked Jews and Antichust hcio- 
aftei. IS a distinct piediction of a fai more critical event than eithci, the 
judicial separation of the Jewish nation and the Israel of God which had 
foi ages seemed insepaiable, not to say identical. 

13, 14 Therefore thus saith the Loyd Jehoiali, Lo ' my servants shall eat 
and ye shall hunger, lo, my seriayits shall dy ml ayxd ye shall thrst, lo, my 
seyiayits shall yejotce ayid ye shall he ashamed, lo, my sex rants shall shout 
fiom gladness of heart, and, ye shall cyy fyom gy lef of lieayf, andfyoxn hrolen- 
ness of spirit ye shall howl These veises meiely cairy out the general 
threatening of the one piecedmg, m a series of poetical antithesis, where 
hungei, thirst, disgiace, and anguish, take the place of sword and slaughter, 
and determine these to be symboheal oi emblematic terms. Knobel’s 
mterpi station of these verses as predicting bodily piivations and haul bond- 
age to those who should escape the sword of Cyrus, is entitled to as little 
deference as he would pay to the suggestion of Yifcrmga, that the eating 
and di'inkmg have specific reference to the joy with which the fiist Chris- 
tian conveits paiiook of the Lord’s suppei (Acts, ii 40, xx 7). This is 
no doubt chaigeable with undue lefinement and particularity, but notwith- 
standing this excess, the exposition is correct in pimciple as we may learn 
from the frequent use of these antagonistic metaphois to signify spiritual 
joy and houoi, not only m the Prophets (see above, chaps', viii* 21, 
xxxiii. 16, Iv 1, Iviii. 14), but by our Saviour when he speaks of his dis- 
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ciples as eating bread in tbe kingdom of beaven (Luke xiv. 18), where 
many shall come from the east and the west, and sit down (or leclme at 
table) with Abiaham, Isaac, and Jacob (Mat. mu. 11) ; and ascribes to 
the king in the paiable the solemn declaration, “I say unto you none of 
those men that weie bidden shall taste of my supper” (Luke siv. 24). Thus 
understood, the passage is a solemn piediction of happiness to the believ- 
ing, and of misery to the unbelieving Jews. The latter are directly ad- 
dressed, the foimer designated as my servants — Gladness of hearty literally 
goodness of heait, which m our idiom w'ould expiess a diffeiont idea, on 
account of oui piedominant use of the first woid m a moral sense For 
the Hebiew expression see Dent xxviii 47, Judges xix. 6, 22. For 
holenness ofspmt, compare chap Ixi. 1, and Ps. li 17.— -To be ashamed, 
as often elsewheie, includes disappointment and fiustiation of hope. 

15 And ye shall leaie your name foi an oath to my chosen ones, and tJhe 
lord Jehoiah shall slay and shall call his seivanis ly another name 
(litoially, call another name to them) The object of addiess is still the 
body of the Jewish nation, from which the believing remnant are distm- 
guislied by the names my chosen and my servants. Oath is here put for 
cuise, as it is added to it in Dan ix 11, and the two aie combined in Num. 
V. 21, wheie the oath of cursing may be regarded as the complete expres- 
sion of which oath is heie an ellipsis To leave one’s name for a curse, 
aceoiding to Old Testament usage, is somethmg moie than to leave it to be 
cuised The sense is that the name shall be used as a foimula of cursing, 
so that men shall be able to wish nothing woise to others than a like cha- 
racter and fate. This is cleai ftom Jer x\ix 22, compared with Zech. 
Ill 2, as well as fiom the converse or correlative promise to the patriarchs 
and their children, that a like use should be made of their names as a formula 
of blessing (Gen xxii 18, xlviii. 20). As m other cases where the use of 
names is the subject of discouise, there is no need of supposing that any 
actual practice is predicted, but merely that the character and fate of those 
addressed will be so bad as justly to admit of such an application. — Ewald 
ingeniously explains the woids niH' as the very form of cursing 

to be used, so may the Loid Jehovah slay ihee^ This constiuction, though 
adopted by Umbieit and Knobel, is far horn being obvious or natural. The 
preteiite, though sometimes construed with the optative particles, would 
hardly be employed m that sense absolutely, especially m the mid^e of a 
sentence preceded and followed by predictive clauses, each beginning with 
1, which on E Wald’s supposition must be either overlooked as pleonastic or 
violently made to bear the sense of so. Even if this were one of the mean- 
ings of the particle, a more explicit form would no doubt have been used in 
a case where the comparison is everything The wish requiied by the con- 
text IS that God would kill them so, or m like manner ; a bare wish that 
he would kill them, would be nothing to the purpose The violence of 
this construction as an argument agamst it might be counteracted by exe- 
getical necessity, but no such necessity exists. The use of the singular 
pronoun thee, so fai from requiring it, is in perfect keeping with the rest of 
the sentence. As the phrase yow name shews that the object of address 
is a pluiality of persons beaiing one name, or in other words an organ- 
ized community, so the singular form slay thee is entirely appropriate to 
this collective or ideal person. Of the last clause there are three inter- 
pretations. The Rabbinical expounders understand it as tbe converse of 
the other clause. As your name is to be a name of cursmg, so my ser- 
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■vants arc to liavc aiiotliei name, i €* a name of blessing, or a name by 
%\iiicl 2 men shall bless Otlieis gne it a moie geneial sense, as mean- 
ing then condition shall bo altogether dilfeicnt A third opinion is that 
it relates to the substitution of the Chiistian name foi that of Jew, as a 
distinctiTe designation of God’s pco 2 )le The full sense of the clause can 
only be obtained b\ eomhmmg all these explanations, or at least a pait of 
each. The hist is obuonsly implied, if not expiessed The second is 
established bj analogr and usage, and the almost unanimous consent of all 
intuiijieteis The only question is m lofeieiice to the last, which is of 
course lejected with contempt by the neologists, and legardod as fanciful 
by some Chiistian wiiteis. These ha\e been induenced in pait by the 
eiioneons assumption that if this is not the whole sense of the words, it 
cannot be a pait of it But this is only tiue in cases whore the two pro- 
posed arc incompatible. The tine state of the case is this According 
to the usage of the proilhecies the piomise of another name imports a 
different cbaiactei and state, and m this sense the piomise has been fully 
verified. But m addition to this general fulfilment, which no one calls in 
question, it is mattei of histoiy that the Jewish commonwealth or nation is 
destroyed , that the name of Jew has been foi centuries a hy-woid and a 
loimula of execiation, and that they who have succeeded to the spiiitual 
honouis of this once favoured lace, although they claim histoiical identity 
theiewith, have ne-^er borne its name, hut another, which from its very 
natuie could have no existence until Chiist had come, and which in the 
common parlance of the Chiistian world is tieated as the opposite of Jew. 
Now all this must be set aside as meie fortuitous coincidence, or it must 
be accounted for precisely m the same way that we all account for similar 
coincidences between the history of Chiist and the Old Testament in minor 
pomts, wheie all admit that the dnect sense of the piophecy is more exten- 
sive. As examples, may be mentioned John the Baptist’s pleaching m a 
liteiai wilderness, oui Saviom'’s iidmg on a htoial ass, his liteially opening 
the eyes of the blind, when it is evident to every readei of the oiigmal pas- 
sages that they predict events of a far more extensive and moie elevated 
natuie. While I fully believe that this ’^eise assuies God’s sei vants of a 
very difieient fate fiom that of the unbelieving Jews, I have no doubt that 
it also has lespect to the destiuction of the Jewish State, and the repudia- 
tion of its name by the tiue chuich or Isiael of God. 

16 (i?y) u/uch the {man) Uessinq himself in the land (or earth) shall 
hless liimsetj ly the God of Uiith, and (by which) the {man) sivearmy in the 
land {on: eaith) shall sioear hy the God of tru^h, because foi got ten are the 
former enmities (or tiouUes), and lecaiise they are hidden Jiom my eyes 
Two things ha^e divided and pei*ploxed mteipieteis in this ^erse, as it 
stands connected with the one befoio it. The fiist is the apparent change 
of subject, and the wiitei’s omission to lecord the new name which had just 
been piomised The other is the Vciy unusual constimction of the lelative 
The fii’st of these has commonly been left without solution, or ro- 
feired to the habitual freedom of the w^ntei. The other has been variously 
but veiy unsuccessfully explained Kimchi takes it in the sense of when, 
Luther in that of so that Yitrmga connects it with the paiticiple, as if it 
weio a future Bosenmuller and Gesenius regard it as redundant, which is 
a mere evasion of the difficulty, as the cases which they cite of such a usage 
are entirely irrelevant, as shewn by Maurer, wrhose own hypothesis is not 
more satisfactory, viz that either the article or relative was carelessly 
inserted {neghgentius dictum), Ewald gives the relative its strict sense, 
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TOh anlocedont, by supplying befoie it, liras s.-nlh Jolio- 

+oo» f lie) by ivhora tlie man that blesses, &o Tb's Las the advan- 
Ke of acILeirag to the strict sonse of tbe piononii, but tbe disadi.mta^o of 
uliQt'f*® mpiobable ellipsis, and of malung tue wiiter say cucuitously 

tlw *** i’eifeetly eiinnalent to, Thus saitb 

tUe Cxod of tmth. Both those objections may be obviated by refeiiing Ib'l! 

an expiessed antecedent, viz name, a coiistiuclion given both m the 
bepraagint and Yulgate veisions, although oiheiuise defective and obscaie. 
pother advantage of this consti action is that it lemoves the abrupt ti-ansi- 
lon and supplies the name, which seems on anv othei supposition to bo 

people 

shall be called aflei the God of tiuth, so that h.s name and theiis shall be 
identical, and consequently whoever blesses or sueais by the one, blesses 
or swears by the othei also The foim in which this idea is espressed is 
peculiar, but intelligible and expressive : ‘-as people he shall call by 
another name, which (i e with lespect to which, oi more specihcally by 
which) he that blosseth shall bless by the God of tiuth,” .ic, Eu aid sup- 
poses blcssmg and cui’smg to be meant, as oath is used above to siomfy a 
erase, but most inteipietois undcistand by blessing himself, pi avin<t for 
God s blessmg, and by sweaiing, the solemn invocation of his pieseneo as 
a witness, both being mentioned as acts of lehgious woish p and of solemn 
leeognition — ps is piohably an adjectiio moaning swe, tiustvoithy, and 
theieforo including the ideas of loality and laithtulness, ncithoi of which 
should be excluded, and both of which aie compiehonded in the English 
phrase, the tiue God, or letainmg moie exactly the foim of the oiigiual, 
the of truth. Hcndoison’s version, » faithful God,” expresses only 
half of the idea This Hebiew woid is relamed in the Gieek of the New 
Testament, not only as a paiticle of asseveiation, bat in a still more rcmaik- 
able mannei as a name of Chnst (Rev. i. 18, m. 14), with obvious 
reference to tbe case before us ; and tbeie must be something moie f-han 
blmd chance jin the singular coincidence thus brought to light between this 
application of the phrase and the sense which has been put upon the foze- 
gomg veise, as relating to the adoption of the Chiistian name by tbe church 
01 chosen people. As applied to Chiist, the name is well explained by 
Yitnnga to desciibe him as very God, as a witness to the tiuth, as tbe sub- 
stance or reality of the legal shadows, and as the fulhllei of the dmne pro- 
mises. Ewald agrees with the older wnteis m reudeimg the eaith, 

but most mteipieteis piefer the more lestiicted version, in the land. The 
difference is less than might at fiist sight be supposed, as ‘‘ m the land ” 
could here mean nothing less than m the land of promise, the domain of 
Israel, the church in its widest and most glorious diffusion — The last 
clause gives the reason foi tbe application of the title, Grod of truth, viz. 
because in his deiiveiance of his people he will pi ove himself to be the true 
G-od in both senses, tiuly divine and emmently faithful. This proof will be 
afforded by tbe termination of those evils which the sms of his own people 
once rendered necessary. Usage is ceitainly m favour of the common ver- 
sion, troubles oi disti esses , but there is something striking in Uowth’s 
version, provocations, which agrees well with what seems to be the sense of 
m chap, kin 9 As commonly translated, it is understood by Gese- 
mus as meaning that God will forget the former necessity for punishmg bi s 
"people, which is equivalent to saymg that he will forget their sins. But 
Maurer understands the sense to be that he will tbmk no moie of smiting 
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tliem again. Both, seem to make the last words a poetical desciiption of 
obliuon , but Knobel lefers wbat is said of forgetting to a people, and only 
the remaining words to G-od. 

17 Foi lo I [am) oeatinq (or about to aeate) new heavens and a new 
earthj and the foi mer {things) shall yiot be remembered i and shall not come 
up %nto the mind (literally, on the heart). Some inteipreteis lefer former 
to heavens and eaith, which makes the parallelism more exact, but most 
interpieteis refer it to HllVn m ver. 16, wheie the same adjective is used, 
or construe it mdefimtely in the sense of formei things Of the whole 
verse there are several distmct mterpietations Aben Ezia undei stands it as 
predictmg an impiovement in the air and soil, conducive to longevity and 
unintenupted health ; and a similai opmion is expressed by J D. Michaelis, 
who illustrates the verse by the supposition of a modem wiitei who should 
describe the vast improvement in Germany since ancient times, by saying 
that the heaven and the earth aie new. A second explanation of the verse 
IS that of Thomas Buinet and his followers, which makes it a prediction of 
the renovation of the present earth with its skies, &c , after the destruction 
of the present at the day of judgment. A third is that of Yitnnga, who 
regards it as a figurative prophecy of changes m the chuich, according to a 
certain systematic explication of the several paits of the mateiial universe 
as symbols. Better than all these, because requiring less to be assumed, 
and more in keepmg with the usage of prophetic language, is the explana- 
tion of the verse as a promise or prediction of entire change in the existing 
state of things, the precise nature of the change and of the means by which 
it shall be brought about forming no part of the levelation here. That the 
words are not inapplicable to a revolution of a moral and spiritual nature, 
we may learn from Paul’s analogous description of the change wrought 
in conversion (2 Cor v. 17 , Gal. vi. 15), and horn Peter’s application 
of this very passage, Neveitheless, we, accoiding to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Peter 
111 , 13) That the words have such meamng even heie, is rendered pro- 
bable by the last clause, the oblivion of the foimer state of things being 
much more natuially connected with moral and spiiitual changes than with 
one of a material natuie, 

18. But rejoice and be glad unto ete)nity {in) that which I {am) creating ^ 
for lo I {am) C7 eating Jeiusalem a joy, and her people a lejoicing, t.e. a 
subject or occasion of it. Theie is no need of explaining the imperatives j»s 
futures, though futurity is of comse imphed m the command It would 
be highly aibitiary to explain uhat I create m this place as different from 
the creation in the verse preceding It is there said that a creation shall 
take place. It is heie enjoined upon God’s people to rejoice in it. But 
here the creation is declared to be the makmg of Jerusalem a joy and Israel 
a rejoicing Now the whole analogy of the foregoing prophecies leads to 
the conclusion that this means the exaltation of the church or chosen 
people ; and the same analogy admits of that exaltation being represented 
as a revolution m the fiame of natee. On the other hand, a literal pre- 
diction of new heavens and new eaith would scarcely have been followed 
by a reference meiely to the church, and if Jeiusalem and Zion he ex- 
plained to mean the hteial Jeiusalem and the lestoied Jews, the only 
alternative is then to conclude that as soon as they letuin to Palestine, it 
and the whole earth are to be renewed, or else that w^hat i elates to Jeru- 
salem and Israel is literal, and what i elates to the heavens and the earth 
metaphoacal, although, as we have just seen, the connection of the veises 
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rendeis it necessaiy to regaid] the two events as one. Piom all these in* 
congiuities we are relieved by nndei standing the whole passage as a poetical 
desciiption of a complete and glonons change 

19. And I will lejoice ui Jentsalein, and joy in and tJwe shall 

not be heaid in liei again the zoice of iieepuuj and the loiee of oying Con* 
sidered as the language of the Piophet himself, this would expiess his 
sympathetic interest in the joyous changes which awaited his people. But 
such an application would be -wholly arbitraiy, as Jehovah is undoubtedly 
the speaker in the foregoing verse, where he claims creative power , and 
even heie theie is an implication of divine authority in the promise that 
weeping shall no more be heard in her. Thcie is something veiy beauti- 
ful in the association of ideas heie expressed. God shall rejoice m his 
people, and they shall rejoice with him. They shall no longer know what 
grief IS, because he shall cease to giieve over them; their foim or distresses 
shall be forgotten by them, and for ever hidden fiom his eyes. 

20 Theie shall be no more from there an infant of days^ and an old man 
who shall not fulfil Jus days, for the child a hundred years old shall die, and 
the sinner a hundred yeais old shall be accursed — Some refer to time, 
and understand it to mean thenceforth, a depaiture fiom the settled usage 
which can be justified only by necessity. Otheis regard the preposition as 
unmeaning, and lead which is as aibitraiy as Lowth’s reading 
neither of which proceedings can be justified by the example of the ancient 
versions The sti ict tianslation thence (fiom thei e) is not only admissible but 
necessary to the sense. It does not, howevei , mean springing or pioceeding 
thence, hut taken away thence, oi as Kimchi has it, earned thence to buiial. 
It IS thus equivalent to niDJ m the next clause, and denotes that none shall die 
there in infancy. In consequence of not correctly apprehending this, Hitzig 
alleges that this first clause by itself can only mean that there shall be no 
longer any infants, to avoid which paralogism he connects as well 

as tpT with the folio wung words : neither infant nor old man who shall not 
fulfil their days. But theie is no need of this tautological construction if 
d^D n'n' implies death, and a few days only, which last is more 
agreeable to usage than the specific sense of year, which some assume. 
A cuiions turn is given to the sentence by some of the older writers, who 
take fulfil his days m the moral sense of spending them well, with special 
reference to improvement in knowledge, and the child as meanmg one who 
even at a ver^’* advanced age continues still a child in understanding, and 
shall therefore die. Still more unnatural is the modification of this exposi- 
tion by Cocceius, who explains the whole to mean that men shall have as 
abundant opportunities of instruction m the truth as if they enjoyed a 
patiiarchal longevity, so that he who perishes for lack of knowledge will 
be left without excuse. Vitiinga justly repudiates these far-fetched ex- 
planations, but agrees with them in understanding shall die as an emphatic 
threatening, and m depaiting fiom the ordinary sense of which he 
takes to be heie an equivalent to sinner All the modem writers are agreed 
as to the literal meaning of this last clause, though they differ as to the 
relation of its paits Some legard it as a synonymous parallelism, and 
understand the sense to be that he who dies a bundled years old, will be 
considcied as dying young, and by a special curse from God interrupting 
the ordinary course of nature. Others follow De Dieu in makmg the 
paiallehsm antithetic, and contrasting the child with the sinner. Perhaps 
the tine view of the passage is, that it resumes the contrast drawn in 
vers. 13-15 between the servants of Jehovah and the sinners there ad* 
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dressed. Vers 16-19 may then be regarded as a parentbetical amplifica- 
tion. As if be had said, Mv seivants shall eat, but ye shall he iiungiy , 
my sertants shall drmk, hut ye shall be thiisty , my servants shall rejoice, 
hut ye shall mourn; my seivants shall be just beginning life 
driven out of it, among the foimei, he who dies a hundred yeais old shall 
die a child , among you, he who dies at the same age shall die accursed. 

On the whole, how^e^er, the most natiiial meaning is the one ah cady men- 
tioned as piefonod by most modem wiiteis. Promatuio death, and oven 
death in a modoiate old age, shall be unknown; he who dies a hundred 
yeais old shall be considered either as dying in childhood, oi as cut oil 
by a special malediction. The whole is a highly poetical description ot 
longevitv, to bo explained {necisely like the piomise of now heavens and 
a new eaith in vei 17 Beck’s gross expressions of contempt foi the 
absiiidity of tins verse aie founded on a wilful perveision or an ignoiant 
misappiehension Ewald is equally unjust but less indecent m ms 
sentation of this verse as a fanatical anticipation of the liteial change which 
it describes 

21, 22 And tlmj shall hiild hotises mid mliaht {them), and shall plmt 
i'lneyards a^ul cat the ft uit of them, they shall not huiM and another mhew it, 
they shall not jylant and anoflici eat ; fo) as the days of a tiee {shall oe) the 
days of mij people, and the a of I of then hands my chosen ones shall ivear out 
(or siuvnc). This is a promise of security and permanent enjoyment, 
clothed in expressions diawm horn the promises and threatenings of the 
Mosaic law By the age of a tree is generally understood the great ago 
which some species are said to attain, such as the oak, the banyan, &c. 
But Knobel takes it m the general sense of propagation and succession, 
and undei stands the promise to be that, as trees succeed each other natu- 
rally and for ovei, so shall the chosen of Jehovah do The essential idea 
IS m either ease that of pcimanont continuance, and the figuios hero used 
to expicss it make it still moie piobahle that in the whole foregoing con- 
test the picdictions aio to be figuiatively iindei stood 

23 llieif shall not labour %n lain, and they shall not b) iny fo) thfor toy yoi t 
foy the seed of the blessed of Jehovah are they, and their ojfspying with them. 
The sense oi sudden destnidy>n given to by some modem wnteis, is 
a mere conjectuie fiom the context, and no more coiicct than the tiansla- 
tion cuise, which otheis deii\"o fiom the Aiabic analogy, and which Hender- 
son regards as the primitive meaning The Hebiew word pioperly denotes 
extreme agitation and alaiin, and the meaning of the clause is that they 
shall not bring forth children merely to he subjects of distressing solicitude. 
Knobel, as in chap, i 4, takes in the sense of a generation or contom- 
poraiy race , but it adds greatly to the strength of the expression if we 
give its more usual sense of progeny or offspring they are themselves the 
ofispiing of those blessed of God, and their own offspring likewise, as the 
oldoi wiiteis understand while the modems suppose it to mean shall 
he with them, i e shall continue with them, as opposed to the alarm reforied 
to in the other clause. Umbieit’s idea that the picture of domestic happi- 
ness is liero completed by the unexpected stioke of parents and children 
still contiuuing to live together, is ingenious and refined, peihaps too much 
so to bo altogether natuial m this connection 

24, And it shall he (oi come to pass), that they shall not yet have called 
and I will answer, yet (shall) they [h) speaking and I will hear, A strong 
expression of God’s readiness to hear and an&w er praj er, not a more pro- ^ 
mise that it shall he heard (liko that m Jer xxix. 12 , Zech, xrii. 9), but 
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an assniance that it shall bo granted before it is beard. The nearest 
parallel is Mat. vi 8, where our Lord himself says, Your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. (Compare chap sxs. 19, 
Iviii 9 , Ps cxlv 18, 19 )— DltD IS commonly explained htae as a conjunc- 
tion, hefoie tlmj call^ and Gesenius gives this as the primary moaiimg of the 
Hebrew particle But according to Hitzig and Slauier, this is always 
expressed by the compound foim D1D3, and the simple form invaiiably 
means not yet This construction, which might otherwise seem very harsh, 
IS favoured by the use of the conjunction untt, which, on the usual hypo- 
thesis, must be omitted or regarded merely as a sign of the apodosis, whereas 
in the parallel clause it occupies precisely the sanic place, and can only be 
taken in its usual sense Lowth attempts to reproduce the form of the 
original, but not with much success, b\ lerdeiing the last clause, ‘'they 
shall be yet speaking and I shall ha^e hcaid.” The parallel verbs both 
mean to hear pray^er in a favouiablo sense, and are theiefoie rendered in the 
Ynlgate by the cognalo forms aucltam and exauduim The last veib is 
cuiiously paraphrased in the Septuagmt, I tvill say^ loliat is r/ Im ) 

26. The xiolf and the lamb sJudl feed as one, and the lion like the oa? 
shall eat stum, and the seipent dust {joi) Ins food They shall not hint and 
they shall not couujjt (oi destioy) in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah 
The piomise of a happy change is wound up in the most appropriate man- 
ner by repeating the piophccy m chap xi 6-9, that all hurtful influences 
shall for ever cease in the holy hill or chmch of God Yet Enobel ven- 
tmos to assert that ifc is an unmeaning mutation of that passage, introduced 
here without any just connection, and perhaps by a diflbient hand fiom that 
of the oiiginal writer Another fact which had escaped preceding wiitois, 
is that tho phrase as one belongs to the later Hebievv, because used m Eccles* 
XI 6, whereas it is essentially identical with as one man m Judges xx 8, 
1 Sam XI. 7. It is not a simple synonyme of 1?^!, together (the word used 
in chap xi. C, but much stronger and moio graphic , so that Lowth only 
weakens the expression by proposmg to assimilate the readings on the autho- 
rity of a single manuscript Another point m which the description is here 
heightened is the substitution of n^t?, a young and tender lamb, for a 
he-lamb of riper age Ewald expresses the distinction here by using the 
diminutive term Lammlem, Instead of the lion like the ox, the Vulgate has 
the lion and the ox Qeo et bos), and that the et is not an erior of the text 
for ut appears from the plural form of tho verb comedent Most of the 
modem wiiteis construe OTJ as a nominative absolute, asfor the seipent, 
dust [shall be) Ins food A more obvious constiuetion is to repeat the verb 
shall eat, and consider dust and food as m apposition. J D. Michaehs 
supplies continue ibleibe], and mpst wuitois legaid this idea as implied 
though not expressed. The serpent shall continue to eat dust Michaelis 
and Gesonms suppose an allusion to the popular belief that serpents feed on 
dust becaase they creep upon the ground, and undeistand the prophecy to 
be that they shall henceforth he contented with this food and cease to prey 
on men oi other animals But this, as Yitnnga well obseives, would be too 
small a promise for the context, since a very small part of the evfls which 
men sufiei can aiise fiom this cause He theiefoie understands the clause 
to mean that the original cuise upon the seipenfe who deceived Eve (Gen. 
ill 14) shall be fully executed. (Compare Re\. xx. 1-3 ) He refers to 
some of his contemporaries as explaining it to mean that the serpent should 
henceforth prey only upon low and earthly men; but this would bo too 
large a concession, and the true sense seems to be that, in accordance with 
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his ancient doom, he shall be rendered harmless, lobbed of his favourite 
nutnment, and made to bite the dust at the feet of his conquoior. (Gen, 
ill. 16 , Eom. XVI. 20 , 1 John iii 8, compare Isaiah xlix 20 )— -The last 
clause resolves the figure of the fiist. The veibs aie theiefore to be under- 
stood indefinitely, as m chap \i 9, oi if they be lefeired to the animals pre- 
viously mentioned, it is only a symbolical or tropical expiession of the same 
idea. Hitzig giatuitously says that the verbs which in the othei place relate 
to men, aie heie deteimined to lefer to animals by the connection , to which 
Khobel flippantly replies that this is not the case, because theie is no con- 
nection to determine it. The truth is, that the foim of expiession is the 
same m either case, except that what begins a verse m the eleventh chapter 
here concludes one Had the passage here repeated been in one of the 
so-called later chapteis, it would no doubt have been cited as a pi oof of the 
author’s identity , but no such proof can be admitted by the ‘ ‘ higher ci iticism, ’ ’ 
in favour of identifying the wiiter of this chapter with the genuine Isaiah 
Bather than listen to such leasoning, the “higher ciitics ” make it a case of 
imitation and abridgment, and one of them, as we have seen, of ignoiant 
interpolation. — Foi any fuither explanation ofthisveise, the reader isiefeiied 
to vol. 1 . pp 263-265 


CHAPTEE LXVL 

This chapter winds up the prophetic discourse with an express piodiction 
of the change of dispensation, and a desciiption of the diffeience between 
them Jehovah will no longer dwell m temples made with hands, ver. 1. 
Every sincere and humble heait shall be his residence, ver, 2. The ancient 
sacrifices, though divmely instituted, will henceforth be as hateful as the 
ntes of idolatiy, ver. 3 They who still cling to the abrogated iitual will be 
feaifully but iighteously leqmted, ver. 4 The true Israel cast out by these 
deluded sinners shall ere long be glorified, and the carnal Isiael feaifully 
rewarded, vers, 6, 6 The ancient Zion may already be seen travailing with 
a new and gloiious dispensation, vers, 7—9, They who mourned for her 
seeming desolation, nowrejoice in hei abundance and her honour, veis. 10-14. 
At the same time the carnal Isiael shall be destroyed, as apostates and 
idolaters, vers. 14-17. The place which they once occupied shall now be 
filled by the elect from all nations, ver. 18. To gather these, a remnant of 
the ancient Israel shall go forth among the Gentiles, ver. 19. They shall 
come from every quarter, and bv every method of convej ance, ver 20. They 
shall be admitted to the saceidotal honours of the chosen people, vei. 21. 
This new dispensation is not to be temporary, like the one before it, but 
shall last for ever, ver 22. While the spiritual Israel is thus replenished 
from all nations, the apostate Israel shall perish by a Imgeiing decay in 
the sight of an astonished world, vers. 23, 24 

1. 77ims smih Jehovah The heaiens (a?e) my throne, and the earth my 
footstool, where u (oi what is) the house winch ye will hnid for me, and 
where u (or tohat ts) the place of my rest ^ literally, the place my rest 

e the place which is or can be my rest or peimanent abode The same 
term is elsewhere applied to the temple, as distinguished from the taber- 
nacle or moveable sanctuary. (See 2 Sam. vii 6, 2 Chron. \i. 41 Pg. 
cxxxii 8.) As to the sense of nm, see above, p 246. In this^ case 
A ® appropriate than tvhat, as the inquiry seems to have respect 

to the nature or the quality lather than the mere locality of the edifice in 
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question. Hitzig translates stnctly a houses and inn is Tariously 
lendeied ye build, in the English Bible , ye would build, by EwaM ; ye 
could build, by Gesenius, &c, ; but the simplest and best version is ye 
will build, as including all the othcis. All inteiprcteis agree that this 
question implies disappiobation of the building as at vaiianee with the 
great tiuth propounded in the first clause, namely, that the frame of 
nature is the only material temple 'woithy of Jehovah. This obvious 
lelation of the clauses is sufficient of itself to set aside two of the old 
interpietations of the passage The fiist is that of Kimchi, favouied 
m^ore or less by Calvin and some latei writers, wffiich supposes that this 
chapter is a counterpart to the first, and that the Prophet heie lecurs to his 
original theme, the coiruptions and abuses of his own age. But besides 
the undisputed refeiences to the future in the latter pait of this veiy chapter, 
it has been conclusively objected by Vitnnga to the theoiy m question, 
that in the reigns of Ahaz aud Hezekiah there could be no thought of 
building or rebmldmg, nor even of repairing or adorning the temple, but 
rather of despoiling it (2 Zings xvi 17, 18 , xviii. 15 ) The same 
objection lies against the theory of Giotius, that this chapter was intended 
to console the pious Jews who weie debaiied fiom the customaiv public 
worship during the piofanation of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
neithei of these cases could there bo occasion for objectmg to the buildmg or 
rebuilding of the temple Those who lefei this whole senes of predictions to 
the period of the Babylonish exile find it haid to explain this chapter upon 
that hypothesis, since the buildmg of the temple is urged upon the people 
as a duty by the acknowledged piophets of the exile In older to facihtate 
the piocess, some of them detached it fiom the foregoing context, on the 
ground of its abrupt commencement, which is not at all more stiilang than 
m other cases wheie no such conclusion has been drawm, because not felt 
to be necessary for the critic’s purpose. Eichhom found this a fit occasion 
for the application of the higher criticism,” and he accordingly strikes 
out \ers. 1-17 of this chaptei as an older composition than the rest, the 
exact date not definable, but certainly piior to the downfall of the Jewush 
monaichy Paulus and Rosenmuller, on the other hand, regaid the whole 
as later than the fii'st return fiom Babylon Between these extremes 
Gesenius as usual undertakes to mediate, condemns the fiist as “ trennende 
Kiitik,” and refutes it by a copious but superfluous detail of mmute com- 
cidences both of thought and language between the disputed passage and 
the foregoing chapters which he therefoie supposes to belong to tbe same 
peiiod. Fiom this decision theie is no mateiial dissent among the later 
writeis, although Hitzig asseits in the strongest teims the utter want of 
connection between this and the preceding chaptei s. The same assertion 
might be made with equal plausibihty in any other case of a continued com- 
position where the writer is not trammelled by a systematic method ; but 
passes fieely from one topic to another, in obedience to a lively and un- 
checked association of ideas No leadei or interpieter who has not a 
hypothesis to verify will find any reason for supposmg a greater mteriuption 
here than at the end of an ordinary paiagiaph The fallacy of the contrary 
assertion has been shewn by Yitiinga to consist in assuming that the pas- 
sages are unconnected unless the first veise of the second carries out the 
thought expiessed in the last verse of the fiist, whereas the chapter now 
befoie us is in some sense parallel to that befoie it, taking up the subject 
at the same point and bringing it at last to the same issue. That exposi- 
tion is indeed most probably the tiue one which assumes the most intimate 
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coiinccLi<»n of tLc chaptcis licie, and is ier.sfc dopciidGut rpon foiced diM- 
jbions and aiLitian inlGuals ciowded imagiiiai}" events Thus Eosen- 
mulki tliinks tliat m the muival lietwoon these chapteih the tubes of 
Beiijauini and Judidi Led loohtd to exclude the othois fioin all paiticipa- 
tion lu the ichii'idm^, of the teiuplo, and that the passage now bcfoie ns 
was mb nded to lejuo^o them foi their w'aiit of ehaiity, as it this end could 
he accomphbhed Lv piociaimmg the woithlessness ot ail inateiial temples, 
which IS tantamount to Staying, Why do lefuse to lot j’om countiymen 
assist in the lebnildingof the tLinple, since no temples aio of any ^alue^ 
Hitnig s imagmatiun is still moie prolific, and indents a pioject to ciect 
anotha kinple in Chaldea os a soccedanaim foi letmniug to Jeiusalom. 
Ai the Same time h^s snpciioi acuteness guauE against the palpable 
ub^'inUity aliead\ mentioned, by supx'io'^ing the eiioi heie collected to be 
that of liclieMiig that the incie election ot a temple would dischaige their 
obligations and sjcuie then wclhue, without any leieionce to what Jehovah 
had commanded They aie thei’bioie taught that ho htis no need of niatciial 
dwelimgs, and that these* to be of any ^alue, must he built exactly when 
and whole and us he pleases to icquno. (1 Sam xv 22, 28 ) This 
ingenions expiisition would he faultless if it tested upon any fiimcx basis 
than u peifoctly imaginai^ fact That theie is any pioof ot it fiom other 
quaiteis, is not pieteaJed That it is not a nccessaiv infoience iiom that 
befoic us, will bo deal when the tine mteiprctation has been given. It is 
necessaiv fiist to stwtte, howevei, that while Hitzig thus inleis fiom tho 
text itscli a lact unknown to histoiy because it never happened, Henderson 
with equal confidence infeis fiom it a fact as little known to histoiy, but 
for a veiy difieienl reason. While the one considers it as provmg that 
a parly of the exiles in Babylon desued to build a temple theio instead 
of going back tu Pakstme, the othei consideis it as pro\mg that part 
of the lestoidJ Jews will unlawfully attempt to lebuild the old temple 
m Palestine itself, uni that this passage is mtended to repiove them. 
Yet in chap ix 7, IS, we lead not only of a sanctuaiy to be litoially 
built of themo:>t costly limLei, but of an altui and of victims to bo ofieied 
on it, all which mu} he toituied mto figuies, it appeals, provided that 
the futnie lestoratmn of the Jews be stiictlv expounded in a local sense. 
With these mtoipietations and the foi cod hypotheses which they involve, 
we nia^ now compaie anothei which lus been appioved by vaxious judi- 
cious wuiteis, but by none moie cleaily stated oi moie successfully mam- 
tamed than by Yitxmgp. It is simplv this, that having held up m e\ery 
point ui Mew the tiue design, mission, and -vocation of the chuich or 
chosen people its lelalion to the natmal descendants of Abiaham, the 
causes whxh leqmied that the lattci should be shipped of thoii peculiar 
pi Alleges, and the vocation of the Gentiles as a pait of the dnine plan 
kom Its oiigin, the Piophet now uddiesses the apostate and unbelieving 
Jews at the close oi the old dispensation, who, instead of piopaiing for 
the geneial exttnsion of the chuich, and tho exchange of ceiemonial for 
spiritual w 01 ship, weie engaged m the icbuildmg and costly docoiation of 
the temple at Jtuisalem. The piide and mteiest m this gieat public woik, 
felt not only by the Heiods but by all the Jews, is cieai from incidental 
statements of the Seiiptuies (John ii 20, Matt. xxiv. 1), as well as fiom 
the ample and diiect assertions of Josephus. That the nation should have 
been thus occupied precisely at the time when the Messiah came, is one of 
those agieements between piophccy and histoiy which cannot be accounted 
foi except upon the supposition of a providential and designed assimilation. 
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To the benefit of this coincidonco the exposition which has last been given 
IS entitled, and by means of it the piobabilities, already great, may be said 
to bo conveited into certainties, oi if anything more be needed for this 
puipo&e It will be alTorded by the minuter points of similaiity vhich will be 
presented m the comse of the mteipietation. One ad\antage of this cx- 
position is that it accounts foi the inference heie dia\^n fiom a doctimo 
which was known to Solomon and publicly announced by him (1 Kmgs 
vm 27), though desciibed by Gesenius as unknown to the eaily Hebrews, 
who supposed that God was leally confined to eaithly temples (1 Chi on. 
xxyiii 2, Ps xcix, 5, cxxxii 5) It may be asked, then, why this tiuth 
did not foibid the election ot the templo at first, as well as its goigeous 
reconsti action m the time of Chiist The answoi is, that it was necessary 
101 a tempoiaiy puipose, but when this tenipoiaiy puiposo was accomplished 
it became not only useless but unlawful Hencetoith the worship was to 
be a spiiitual woiship, the chuich univei sally diffused, and the matoiial 
sanctuaiy, as J D. Michaelis says, no longer an eaithly lesideneefor God 
but a con\eniont place of meeting for his people 
2 And all time my own hand made, and all tJie^e \joe)e (or saith 
Jehovah, and to tins one will Ilooh^ to the affiivted and co)d) ite m si>i) it and 
tiemhhnq at mij woid By all time it is umveisally admitted that wo aie 
to understand the heavens and the eaith, of which he claims to be not only 
the sovereign, as in the pieceding veisc, but the cioatoi The next ex- 

piossion may bo difioiontly undei stood Lowth suplies to me^ on the 

aiithoiity of the Sepiuagint [Icrtv l^a), and adds that thiswoid is absolutely 
necessaiy to the sense But accoiding to Hebiew usage, the ^eib would 
not have been expiossed if this had been the meaning, and the clause as 
Lowth completes it does not moan they are but they were {pi have 

heen) mine. The same objection hes in some degiee against the explana- 
tion of without 'i? as meanmg they exist (i e by my creative power) 
The reference is rather to the time of actual creation, my hand made them 
and they were, e began to be. (See Gen. i. 3, Ps xxxm 9.) Both 
tenses of the veib are combined to express the same idea in Bev iv. 11. 
J. 1) Michaelis and Ew'ald shew the true connection by translating, “ my 
hand made them and so they were oi came into existence It is impor- 
tant to the just inteipretation of these veiscs to observe the climax m them 
First, the temples made by men are contrasted with the great material 
temple of the univeise ; then this is itself disparaged by Jehovah as his 
own handiwork, and still moie in eompaiison with the nobler temple of a 
spnitual nature, the renewed and contrite heart. (See chap Ivu 15, 
2 Opr vi. 16 ) The same condescending favoui is expiessod for the same 
objects elsewhere (Ps xxxiv 19, cxxxvm 6) To look to, is to have regard 
to, and implies both appiobation and affection (See Gen iv 4, 6, Exod. 
ii 25, Num xvi 15, Judges vi. 14, Ps xxv 16 ) The Septuagint and 
Vulgate make the last clause interrogative *‘To whom shall I look but' ? 
&c Contnte or hoken in heart oi sjniit is a Sciiptuial description of the 
subjects of divine grace m its humbling and subduing influences (chaps. 
1x1 1, Ixv. 14). The Septuagint rendeis it Ijffvvtov, quiet, implying patient 
acquiescence in the will of God. The HT lefeis to the following descrip- 
tion, like in chap Ivi 2. Gesenius illustrates by citing 1 Sam. 

iv. 13, where Eli is described as trembling foi the ark of God , but Hitzig 
justly represents the cases as unlike, and explains the one befoie us as de- 
noting not solicitude about the woid of God, but an earnest mcHnation to it, 
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or as Ewald renders it a tiemblingto his \^ord, i e, an eager and yet fearful 
haste to execute his will. (Compare Hosea in. 6, xi. 10, 11.) The use 
of the phrase m histoiical prose by Ezra {ik 4, x. 8) is probably borrowed 
from the place before us. 

3. Slmjing the occ^ smiting a man—saciifiemg the sheep, Ireahng a dogh 
neclc — oj[e 7 ing an oUation, Hood of sioine — mahng a memorial of incense, 
hlessmg lanitij — also they have chosai their ways, and m their alommations 
has iheir soul delighted This translation, although scaicely English, will 
convey some idea of the singular foim of the oiiginal, and render mtelligible 
what IS said as to the diffeient constructions of the sentence — The first 
clause consists of four similai members, in each of which aie coupled a form 
of saciifiee under the Mosaic law and an oifeiing which according to that 
law was inadmissible and e\en levoitmg. The ox and the sheep repiesent 
the animal saciifices, the nn)D or meat-ofieimg and the incense those of 
an unbloody nature. The verbs connected with these nouns aie likewise 
all selected fiom the technical vocabulaiy of the law. and nnt both 

originally signify to slay or slaughter, but aie especially applied to sacrificial 
slaughter in the Pentateuch is the paiticiple of a veib which means to 
cause to ascend, and in the language of the ritual, upon the altar. 

IS another, of obscurer origin and strict signification, though its use and ap- 
plication aie as clear as any of the rest The modem wiiteis commonly 
deiive it fiom the noun the technical name of a certain kind of offer- 
ing, especially of incense (Lev. \xiv. 7), with or without other vegetable 
substances (Num. v 26). It seems to mean mevional, and is usually so 
tianslated, and explained upon the giound that the fumes of incense were 
conceived of as ascending into heaven and lemmding God of the worshipper. 
The same figure was then transferred to prayers and other spiritual offer- 
ings. — Thus we lead in Acts x 4 that the angel said to Coinelius, thy 
piayers and thine alms are come up befoie God for a memoual slg 
ffvvov, the -veiy phiase employed by the Soptuagmt m the case before us. 
The veib then means to offer this oblation, but may be consider cd as ex- 
pressing more diiectly the recalling of thu worshipper to God’s remembrance, 
as it liteially means to remind Being also used in the sense of mention- 
ing, it IS so understood here by Luthci, while the Vulgate gives it the 
meaning of its piimitive, remembeiing — Smiting has hcic, as often else- 
where, the emphatic sense of wounding mortally or killing (Gcu iv 15, 
Exod. 11 . 12, Josh XX. 5, 1 Sam xvu 26) (fiom the neck) is a 
technical term used in the law to denote the breaking of the neck of unclean 
animals when not redeemed from conseciatiou to Jehovah (Exod. xm. 13, 
Deut. xxi 4) It expresses, therefore, a peculiar mode of killing The 
dog has ever been regarded in the east as peculiaily unclean, and in that 
light IS coupled with the swine not only in the Bible (Mat vii. 6, 2 Peter 
11 22), but by Horace, who twice names dog and swine together as the 
vilest animals Swine's blood alone is without a verb to govern it, which 
Low^th thinks a defect in the existing text, while Hitzig asciibes it to the 
haste of composition Bochait supplies eating, but Yitiinga propcily objects 
that all the rest relates to sacrifice The simplest course is to repeat the 
leading veib of the same membei. — is commonly supposed to mean an 
idol, as it does in a few places , hut it is better to retain its genciio sense, 
as more expressive. This is by some understood to be vanity, nonentity, 
or worthlessness, as attiibutes of idols , by others, injustice or iniquity in 
general. The whole phiase is commonly explained to mean hlessmg (? e. 
praising or worshipping) an idol, or as Hitzig thinks, saluting it by kissing 
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(1 Kings XIX 18, Job xxxi. 27), but Lutber gives it the general sense 
oipaismg wickedness, an act to which ho supposes that of mentioning m- 
cense to be likened, while Knobel undeistands adveibially, and the phrase 
as moaning one who worships G-od unlawfully or wickedly , but this would 
be comparing a thing meiely with itself, and as all the othei secondary 
phuises denote rites of worship, it is better so to undeistand this likewise. 
Such IS the meaning of the several expiessions, but a question still remains 
as to their combination The simplest syntax is to supply the verb of 
existence, and thus produce a senes of short propositions. He that sla^s 
an ox smites a man, &c Lowth and Ewald understand this to mean that 
the same person who offers sacrifices to God m the foim prescribed by law, 
IS also guilty of murder and idolatry, a practice implyiilg gross hypocrisy as 
well as gross corruption. The ancient versions all supply a particle of like- 
ness — he that slays an ox is like one that muideis a man, &c. This is 
adopted by most oi the modern writers, but of late without supplying any- 
thing, the words being taken to assert not meie resemblance, but identity, 
which IS tho strongest form of comparison. It is certainly more expressive 
to say that an otfeier of cattle is a muiderer, than to say that he is like one, 
though the latter may be, after all, the real meaning He is a murderer, 
i.e God so esteems him According to Lowfh and Ewald, the verse de- 
scribes the co-existence of iitual formality with every kind of wickedness, 
especially idolatry, as in tho first chapter. Gesenius objects that this pie- 
supposes the existence of the Mosaic iitual when the passage was written, 
nevoi dreaming that instead of presupposing it might prove it His own 
inteiprotation, and the common one, is, that the passage relates not to the 
actual practice of the abominations mentioned, but to the practice of 
iniquity m general, which renders the most regular and costly offerings as 
hateful to Jehovah as the most abominable rites of idolatry. Among those 
who adopt this explanation of the sentence there is still a difference as to 
its application. Gesenius applies it to the worthlessness of iitual perform- 
ances without regard to moral duty, Hitzig and Knobel to the worthless- 
ness of sacrifices which might be offered at the temple built m Babylonia, 
Henderson to the unlawfulness of sacrifices under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, with particular reference to the case of the restored Jews and their 
temple at Jerusalem. I still regard Yitrmga’s exposition as the most exact, 
profound, and satisfactory, whether considered m itself, or in relation to 
the whole preceding context. He agrees with Gesenius in making the text 
the geneial doctrine that saciifice is hateful in the sight of God if offered 
in a wicked spirit, hut with a special reference to those who still adheied 
to the old saciihcos a'tei the gieat Saciifice for sm was come, and had 
been offered once foi all Thus understood, this verse extends to sacrifices 
that which the foiegomg veises said of the temple, alter the change of dis- 
pensations. 

4. I also mil choose then vexations, and their feay I will bring upon 
them , because I called and there was no one answer mg, I spake and they did 
not hear, and they did evil in my eyes, and that ukteh I delight not in they 
chose. The larger part of this verse, from because to the end, is repeated 
from chap Ixv. 12, and serves not only to connect the passages as parts 
of an unbroken composition, but also to identify the subjects of discourse 
in the two places. According to the usual analogy of the Masoretic inter- 
punction, the first words of the verse before us ought to be connected as a 
parallel clause with the last woids of ver. 8, partly because each verse is 
complete and of the usual length without the clause m question, partly 
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becauae the paiallelism is indicated by the repetition of the This lepe- 
tition occurs elsewhere as an ecj[unaleiit to the Greek /cal — ml, the Latin 
et — ef, and our both — and, as m the phrase a ?so yesteiday^ also to-day (Exod. 
y 14) In the case befoie us it is paraphiased by some tianslators as they 
cliose^ so I choose f by others, as well they as I chose , but perhaps the 
nearest equiyalont in English is, on tJmr they chose, cmd on my part 
I choose The obvious antithesis between the pronoun of the thud and first 
person piecludes the supposition that a different class of persons is denoted 
by npn D5 The common veision of {delusions) seems to be founded 

on a misconception of the Vulgate tllusiones, which was probably intended 
to suggest the idea of deiision, hkc the sfi^aiyiK/^ra, ot the Septuagint. 
The tiue sense of the word heie is essentially the same, but some\\hat 
stiongei, Yiz annoyances, vexations, winch last is employed to leprescnt 
it by Cocceius It is in the cognate sense of petulance or caprice, that it is 
used to denote childien m chap, in 1. This etymological afiirntj^ is wholly 
disicgaided, by tianslatmg the woidhore calamities, withLow^th, Gesenius, 
and others. Their Jean is the evil which they fcai, as in Prov x 24, where 
the same idea is expressed almost in the same words 

5. TJea) the iionl of Jehovah, ye that tiewhle at his nouL Tom hethim 
say, [those) hatiny you and casting you out joi my name's sale, Jehoiah mil 
be glonjicd, and ive shall (jaze upon yow jenj — and they shall he ashamed, 
Ticmbling at (oi rather to) Jehovah’s woid seems to mean lovorently wait- 
ing foi it. Ye that thus expect a message fiom Jehovah, now receive it. 
Vitrmga adheres stiictly to the Masoretic accents, which connect fo) my 
name's sale with what follows : “ Yom hrethien say — those hating you and 
casting you out — for my name’s sake Jehovah shall he gloiified.” To this 
construction theie aie two objections fiist, that the same persons who are 
three times mentioned in the plmal aie abiuptly made to speak in the sm- 
gulai, foi my name’s sake, an enallage which, although possible, is not to 
be assumed without necessity , and secondly, that foi my name's sake is not 
the appropriate expiession of the thought supposed to bo intondod, which 
would rather be by my means The majority of later writers are agreed 
in so far departmg from the accents as to join the phiase in question with 
what goes before , which is the less objectionable here, as we have seen 
alieady m the preceding verses some appearance of maccuiaoy in the Ma- 
soretic mterpunction The neuter ^oib *733' is hero applied to God, as it is 
elsewhoie to men (Job xiv. 21) and cities (Ezek xxvii 25), in the sense of 
h^mg gloiious lather than yZo? z/zec/, which would require a passive fotm. 
It may be construed either as an optative or future , but the last is moic 
exact, and really includes the other All arc agieed that those two words 
((Jin' niD') aie put into tho mouth of the bielhien befoie mentioned , but 
it is made a question whether tho exact phrase, nKn:3b is spoken 

by them likewise Piscatoi, fallowed by the English and Dutch ver- 
sions, makes this the language of tho Prophet, and translates it, and he 
shall appeal to yoiu joy. Besides the doubtful sense thus put upon the 
preposition, this translation leally involves a change of pointing, so as to 
read oi a very unusual construction of tho participle. Vitiinga makes 
these words the language of a choius, and supposes them to moan, ‘‘But 
we shall ^see your joy and they shall bo ashamed ” The modem writers who 
refer as we have seen, to God himself, aie obliged to make the 
language of another speaker ; unless they assume a plurahs majestaticus, 
as some old Jewish writers did, according to Aben Ezra, which they do by 
adding it to what immediately precedes: “Your brethren say, Jehovah shall 
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be gloiified and sball see year happiness the voib as nsval when 
followed by the pieposition 3, meaning to iiewoi gaze at with stioii.'feehn<r 
and in this c^e with delight. This constniotion is unanimously sanctioned 
by the latest G-orman waters, and is in itself much simplei and moic natmal 
tlian any other As to the application of the vcise there is the usual divci- 
sity ot judgment Jarchi and Abaihaiiel apply it to the treatment of the 
Jews m their present exile by the Mohammedans and Romans, called their 
brethien because descendants of Ishmael and Esau. Gesenius seems to 
understand it as relating to the scoinful tieatment of the exiled Jews in 
Babylon by their heathen enemies Knobel denies that the latter would be 
spoken of as biethien, and applies it to the tieatment of the pious Jews by 
their idolatrous countiymen Hitzig questions eyen this application of 
hyetJnen, and explains the verse of the contempt with which the exiles who 
were willing to leturnweie treated by the unbelieveis who lemained behind 
But how could those who thus lemained be said to cast out such as insisted 
on letiirmng 9 The phiase may posssibly be t-ikcn in the vaoiie sense of 
despising oi tieatiug with contempt , hut this diluted explanation, thoiicrh 
admissible in case of necessity, cannot take piecedenee of the strict one or 
of the inteipretation which involves it Yitiinga, although lather infelicitous 
in his construction and translation of the sentence, has excelled all other 
wi iters in his exhibition of its geneial import. He applies it, in accoi dance 
with Ins previous hypothesis, to the rejection of the fust Chustian converts 
by the unbelieving Jews Hoar the word (or x^romise) of Jcho\ah, ye that 
wait foi it with tiemhlmg confidence youi bicthien (the unconveited 
Jews) who hate you and cast you out foi my name’s sake, have said (in so 
doing), Jeho\ah will bo gloiious (oi gloufy himself m your behalf no 
doubt), and we shall witness your salvation ” (a bitter irony like that in 
chap, y 19) , but they (who thus speak) shall themselvos be confounded 
(by beholding what they now consider so incredible) Besides the clearness 
and coherence of this exposition m itself considered, and its perfect har- 
mony with what we have arrived at as the tiue sense of the whole foiego- 
ing context, it is strongly recommended by remaikable coincidences with 
the New Testament, some of which Yitnnga specifies. That the unbe- 
lieving Jews might still be called the brethien of the converts, if it needed 
either pioof or illustration, might deiive it from Paul’s mode of address to 
them in Acts xxii 1, and of reference to them m Rom ix 3. The phrase 
those hating you may be compared with John xv 18, xvii. 14 , Mat. x 22; 

1 Thes 11 14 ; and casting you out with John xvi. 2, and Matthew 
xviii 17 , foi my name^s sale with Mat. xxiv 10 ; to which may be added 
the interosting fact that the verb n;;il and its deuvatives are used to this day 
by the Jews in reference to excommumcation. Thus undei stood the verse 
is an assurance to the chosen remnant in whom the true Israel was to be 
perpetuated, that although them unbeheving countiymen might cast thorn 
out with scorn and hatred for a time, their spite should soon be utteily con- 
founded. The gieat truth involved in the change of dispensations may be 
signally developed and exemplified hereaftei, as Henderson infers from this 
passage that it will be, m the case of the restored Jews who leceive the 
doctrine of the gospel and then brethren who peisist m endeavoniing to 
establish the old ritual ; but we dare not abandon the fulfilment which 
has actually taken place for the sake of one which may^never happen, since 
wo have not been able thus far to discover any clear prediction of it. 

6 A voice of tumult from the city ' A voice from the temple I The voice 
of Jehovah^ rendering reguital to his enemies f The Hebrew word is 
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never applied elsewlaere to a joyful cry or a cry of lamentation, but to the 
tumult of war, the lushing sound of aimies and the shock of battle, in 
which sense it is repeatedly employed by Isaiah. The enemies here men- 
tioned must of course be those who had just been desciibed as the de- 
spiseis and peisecutors of their brethren, and whose confusion aftoi being 
threatened geneially in the verse preceding is giaphically lepiescnted m 
detail. Even Aben Ezia says, these enemies of God aie those who cast 
the others out. The desciiption therefoie cannot without violence be 
understood of foreign or external enemies These data fuimshed by usage 
and the context will enable us to estimate the various intoi pi stations of the 
verse befoie us. If what has just been stated be coiiect, the noise heaid 
by the Piophct cannot be the lejoicing of the Maccabees and their ad- 
heients when the temple was evacuated by Antiochus, as Grotius imagines ; 
nor the pleaching of the gospel by the apostles beginning at Jeiusalam, as 
Junius and Tiemellius think, nor a voice calling for vengeance on tho 
Romans, according to Jaichi, nor the blasphemies of the heathen, accord- 
ing to Abaibanol. Nor can the words if lightly undei&tood as meaning 
the tumult of war, be applied to the destiuction of Gog and Magog, as by 
Kimchi, or to any other external enemies, as by the modem Goimans Those 
mdeed are not a little puzzled to explain the veiso in any consistency with 
their hypotheses. Gesenius admits that there is so far a tlilliculty as the 
anti-theocratic party stayed behind in Babylon, and queues whether the 
Piophet may not have suspected many such to go up in the hope of 
worldly advantages, and there be smitten by the divine judgments ’ Mauier 
as usual sees no di&culty in the case, because Jehovah is desciibed as 
punishing the wicked Jews not m Jerusalem, but from it. Hitzig makes 
it- a description of the general judgment foietold by Joel, when all tho 
nations should be judged at Jerusalem (Joel iv 2) Knobel confidently 
adds that the Piophet expected this great judgment to fall especially upon 
the Babylonians, whom Cyrus had not punished sufficiently, and with them 
on the idolatious exiles Umhieit, who seems to float in mid-air between 
faith and unbelief m his inteipietation of this passage, makes the noise a 
joyful noise, and sepaiates it fiom Jehovah’s voice bringing vengeance to 
his external enemies. — The only Chnstian interpreter that need be quoted 
here is Henderson, who says that by a remarkable and astounding inter- 
position of Jehovah the scheme of the Jews shall be defeated ; the very 
temple which they shall be in the act of electing shall be the scene of 
judgment.” Then adopting the groundless notion of the Geiman wntois, 
that the voice of Jelioiali always means thunder, he adds that all pio- 
bability the piojected temple will be destroyed by lightning.” This is 
certainly sufficiently specific, but by no means so entitled to belief as the 
fulfilment of the piophecy which has alieady taken place In stnet ad- 
herence to the usage of the words and to lequisitions of the context both 
immediate and i emote, the verse may.be applied to the giving up of Zion 
and the temple to its enemies, as a final demonstration that the'old economy 
was at an end, and that the sms of Israel weie now to be visited on that 
geneiation The assailants of Jeiusalem and of the Jews were now no 
longer those of God himself, but rather chosen instruments to execute his 
vengeance on his enemies, the unbelieving Jews themselves Yitrmga 
goes too far^when he lestncts the tumult here described to the noise actu- 
ally made by the Romans m the taking of Jerusalem.— It lather compie- 
hends the whole confusion of the siege and conquest, and a better com- 
mentary on this bnef but grand prediction cannot be desired than that 
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afforded by Josephus in his nariativo of what may be regaidod as not only 
the most dieadful siege on locoid, but in some respects the most sublime 
and ciitical conjuncture m all history, because coincident with the transition 
from the abrogated system of the old economy to the acknowledged intro- 
duction of the new, a change of mfinitolT more extensive inlliionce on 
human chaiacter and destiny than many philosophical histoiians ha’ve been 
willing to admit, oi even able to discover. 

7 Befoe she travailed she h ought forth, hefore her pain came she was 
dekveied of a male. All interpreters agi’ee that the mother heie described 
IS Zion, that the figure is essentially the same as m chap tlix, 21, and 
that in both cases an mcrease of numbcis is repiosented as a birth, while 
m that before us the additional idea of suddenness is expressed by the 
figure of an unexpected biith. The difference between the cases is that m 
the other a plurality of children is desciibed, while in this the whole inciease 
is represented in the aggregate as a single biith As to the specification of 
the sex, some regard it as ameie illustiation of the oriental predilection for 
male childien, not intended to have any special emphasis, w^hile others make 
it significant of strength as well as numbers in the mcrease of the people. 
As to the apphcation of the passage, there is nothing in the terms employed 
which can determine it, but it must follow the sense put upon the foregoing 
context or the general hypothesis of the mterpictei Those who see no- 
thing in these chapters but the restoration of the Jews from Babylon explain 
this verse as meaning simply that the joyful return of the exiles to the long 
forsaken city would be like an unexpected birth to a childless moihei. 
According to Henderson, ‘‘ the language forcibly expresses the sudden and 
unexpected reproduction of the Jewish nation in then own land inthe latter 
day , thoir future recovery is the object of the dime purpose, and every 
providential arrangement shall be made for effecting it, yet the event shall 
be unexpectedly sudden ” In both these cases there is an accommodation 
of the passage to the exegetical hypothesis, without any attempt to shew 
that the latter denves confirmation from it. In both cases, too, there is a 
certain abruptness in the transition from the judgment threatened in the 
preceding verse to the promise here recorded Khobel somewhat awkwardly 
describes the general judgment on the nations at Jerusalem, including 
specially the Babylonians and apostate Jews, as being followed by the 
speedy return of the believing exiles. Henderson, in like manner, makes 
the restoration follow the destruction of the projected temple by hghtning, 
and yet supposes it to be described as unexpectedly sudden. Such retro- 
gressions m the order of events are not without example, but they certainly 
give no advantage to the theories in which they are involved over such as 
have no need of them Of this desciiption is Titrmga's doctiine that the 
passage has respect to the vocation of the G-entiles as immediately conse- 
quent upon the excision of the Jews, a sequence of events which is con- 
tinually held up to view m the Hew Testament history. (Luke xxiv. 47 ; 
Acts 111 . 26, xiii 46, xvm 6 ; Eom. i, 16, ii. 10 ) The only questionable 
point in his interpretation is his pressing the mere letter of the metaphor 
too far by representing the Gentiles or the Gentile churches as the male 
child of which the Apostolic Church was unexpectedly delivered. It is 
perfectly sufficient, and in better taste, to understand the parturition as a 
figure for the whole eventual crisis of the change of dispensations, and the 
consequent change in the condition of the church. This indestructible 
ideal person, wffien she might have seemed to be reduced to nothing by the 

VOL. II. ^ g 
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defection of the natural Israel, is vastly aucl suddenly augmented by 11 o 
intioduetion of tbe Gentiles, a succession of e\ents vhick is hero most 
appiopriately represented as the biith of a male child without the pains of 
childbirth. 

8. Who hath heard, such a thing ^ who hath eeen such things'^ Shall a 
land he Irouglit forth m one dag^ oi Ml a nahon he houi at onco'^ For 
Z%on hath travailed^ she hath also hroiightfo) ih her children Tins veise, m 
the foim of pointed interrogation, lepiesents the o^ent previously mentioned 
as without example. The terms of the sentence are exceedingly appiopriafce 
both to the letmn fiom Babylon and the futuie lestoiation of the Jews, ' 
but admit at the same time of a vider application to the change of economy, 
the birth of the church of the New Testament appears to bo consti iic d 

as a masculine, because it is put for the inhabitants, as in chaps ix 18, 
XXVI. 18 (compaie Judges x’^iii. 30), oi the -veib may take that foim 
according to the usual licence when the object follows, as m Gen xiii. 6 ; 
Psalm cv 80 — The causative sense given to this verb m the English and 
some other versions is not appioved by the later lexicographers, who make 
a simple passive. Beck’s application of the phiase to the creation of 
the caith is foihidden by the paiallel tcim '15 — To a'void the appaient con- 
tradiction between this and the foregoing verse as to the pains oi childbuth, 
some explain ni*?' £35 n^n to mean, ‘‘ scaieeJy Lad she ti availed when she 
bi ought foith,” which is a fenced consti uction. Hitzig attains the same 
end by making sons the object of both veils, and making both sj iionymons. 
Both these expedients aie unnecessary, as the lefeionce is moioly to the 
short time required for the bnth, as if he had said, she has (ahead}') 
travailed, she has also bi ought forth 

9. Shall Ihrmg to the luth ami not cause to hnng foitli^ saitli Jehoiuh, 
Or am I the one causing to h mg fvj th, and shall I shut u])^ saitli thy God, 
'Without pittending to emimeiato iLc luiions explanations of this veise, 
some of which are as disgusting as a]>surd, it wiil be sufficient to adduce as 
specimens Jeiomo’s mteipretation, which su|)poses him to ask whether ho 
who causes otheis to bung ioith shall not bung foith himbclf , and that of 
Cocceius, whether he who causes otheis to bung feith shall not cause Zion 
to do so likewise. The sense now put upon the figiuo by the geneial con- 
sent of mteipieteis is, that he who begins the woik may he expected to 
accomplish it, to bo both its authoi and its finishei The i*cason why it is 
expressed in this feim is not any peculiar adaptation oi expiessiveness m 
these unusual motaphois, hut simply that the mcieaso of the chuich had 
been already repiesented as a birth, and the additional ideas of the wiitcr 
are expiessed without a change of figure The piecise connectron of the 
verse with that befeie it seems to be that it extenuates the wonder which 
had been desciibed by repiesentmg it as something which was to be 
expected m the case supposed That is to say, if God had uiidei taken to 
supply the place of what his church had lost by new accessions, the extent 
and suddenness of the efiect could not bo matteis of suipiise. On the 
contiaiy, it would have been indeed suipiismg, if he who began the change 
had stopped it shoit, and mteifered foi the pievention of his own designs. 
— On the metaphor of this veise and the one piecedmg, compare chap, 
XXVI. 18, on the peculiar use of m this application, Gen. xm. 2, 

XX 18. 

10 Rejoice ye tvttli Jerusalem and exult %n her, all that love her ^ he glad 
with her wtth gladness, all those mourning for her This is an indirect pi’e- 
diction of the joyful change awaiting Zion, clothed m the form of a command 
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01 lETitat on to lior fiiends to rojoico Eitli her. The e^pivs-ioii ii:? 1'?'3 may 
citnei have the same sense, viz that of sympafhotie joy, oi it may mean 
1 ejoice in hei oi w'thin Im in a local sense, oi m her as the olijett of your joy, 
ell which oonstiuctions are grammatital and justifiable by usage Different 
intoipieteis, accoichiig to then vaiious oxegetical hypothcpos, explain 
Jis a piophccy of Isiael s ancient restoiation from tlic Babjlonisii exile, or 
of men futiiio lestoiation fiom the picsent exile and dispersion, or of the 
gloiious enlaigcmont of the chmcli after the excision of the unbelieving 
thioes of that gieat ciisis in \\hich old things passed a\\viy 
and the now heavens and the new eaith came into esistonco, vhich last 
I boheve to be the tiue sense, for reasons which ha\t been already fully 
stated 

11 That ye may mch aa*^ l)c sat'^Jied from the hrcic^t of h*^r co)isoIufio^h% 
that ye may null o^-t a nl enjoy yotu '^elve^fioni the falm ss ^or the j\{ll hrcaU\ 
of her y'07y Those w'ho ha\o sympathized with Ziou in her joys and 
soiiows shall paitake of hei abundance and bei g^oiy The figure of a 
mother is continued, but heautifully -^ariod. The Taigum takes in its 
usual sensG of spoil or plundci , but see above, on ebap h. 16 Hende- 
W’oik, with some of the oldei writers, leads because instead of so that or m 
Older that , but this is a neodless substitution of a meaning raio and doubt- 
ful at the best. Slid and he satisfied ^ milh out and enjoy yoaibeliesj may 
be legaided as examples of hendiadj^s, meaning, suck to satiety, and mzlk 
out imth delight j but no such change in the foim of the tiaiislation is 
lequiiod 01 admissible The Taigum explains t't as meaning lome, Lowth 
pioposos to lead 1**^ piovision, bnt theie is no such woid , Cocccius trans- 
lates it animals, as m Ps. 1. 11, Ixxx 14, which makes no sense; Jerome 
and Symmachus make it mean variety {pmnimoda) , but the modern 
wiiteis are agieed that it oiigmally signifies radiation or a ladiatmg motion, 
then the radiating flow of milk oi other hquids, and then fulness, or the 
full breast whence the ladiation flows. Glcij'^ mclades wealth or abundance, 
but much more, viz all visible superioritj" or excellence 

12. For thus sccith Jehovah, JBeliold I am exteziding to her peace like a 
rvcei , and like an oveifloiiing stream the glory of nations ; and ye shall such, 
on the side shall ye be home, and on the hnees shall ye be dandled. As 

IS sometimes mterchauged with ^3?, Yitnnga heie translates extending 
over, % e so as to cover or submeige* But the foice and beauty of the 
Prophet’s figiiie aie seemed, without any dopaituie fiom the oidinary usage, 
by supposing it to icpiesent a nvei suddenly or gradually widening its 
channel or its flow until it reaches to a ceiiun spot, its actual submersion 
being not oxpiessed though it may be imputed. That the paiticle letains 
its pioper moaning may be aigued fiom the use of the entiie phiase in 
Gen xxxix. 21 Anothci suggestion of Yitimga, w^hich has been rejected 

by the later wiiters, is that and ^03 heie denote specifically the Eu- 
phiates and the Nile, which last he legards as a deiivative of the Hebrew 
word. But the incorrectness of this etvmology, the absence of the article 
which elsewhere makes the nouns specific, and the uselessness of this sup- 
position to the force and beauty of the passage, all conspire to condemn it. 
Peace is here to be taken in its frequent sense of welfaie or prosperity* 
(Bee above, on chap, xlviii. 18 ) The woids and ye shall suck are added 
to announce a resumption of the figure of the foregoing verse. The Tar- 

gum and Yulgate read instead of while Houbigant and Lowth 
insert the forifier after suck (ye shall suck at the breast, ye shall be earned 
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at the side). Eq^ually gratuitous is the addition of the pronoun by Hen- 
derson (yo shall suck them), and Hendeweik (ye slxall suck it), and 
Gesenius’s paiaphrase (zwn Genuss), For the sense of see above, 
on chap, k 4, and compare chap. xlix. 22. The objects of address in 
this verse are the sons of Zion, to be gatheied from all nations 

13. Ab a man whom his mother cowforteth, so will I comfort you, and in 
Jeiitsalem shall ye he comforted* Do Wette’s veision, ‘‘as a man who 
comforts his mother ” (der seine Mutter tiostet) is so utteily at vaiiance 
with the foim of the original, that it must be regarded as an inadveitence, 
or perhaps as an erioi of the piess. The image, xlviii 18, is essentially 
the same with that m chap xlix. 15, but with a sinking variation. The 
Enghsh Yeision, which m multitudes of cases inserts man where the 
oiiginal expression is indefinite, tianslatmg ohhti, for example, always no 
man, here reverses the process, and dilutes a man to one. The same 
liberty is taken by many othei versions, old and new, occasioned no doubt 
by a feeling of the incongruity of makmg a full- gi own man the subject of 
maternal consolations The difficulty might, if it were necessaiy, be 
avoided by explaining to mean a man-child, as it does in Gen iv 1, 

1 Sam 1 . 11, and in many other cases But the truth is that the solecism, 
which has been so caiefully expunged by these translators, is an exquisite 
trait of patiiaichal manners, m their primitive simplicity. Compare Gen. 
XXIV. 67, Judges xvii 2, 1 Kings u 19, 20, and the affecting scenes 
between Thetis and Achilles in the Iliad. Of the modem wiitors, Umbieit 
alone does justice to this beautiful allusion, not only by a strict translation, 
but by addmg as a gloss, “ with the consolation of a mother who, as no 
other can, soothes the ruffled spirit of a man {des Mannes),'' Equally 
characteristic is the brief remark of Hitzig, that “ the is not well 
chosen — ^Lowth in another respect shews what w^ould now be thought 
a morbid distaste for simplicity by changing the passive, ye shall he com- 
forted mto ye shall receive consolation, in order to avoid a repetition vhich 
to any unsophisticated ear is charming — The in Jeiusalem suggests the 
only means by which these blessings are to be secured, viz. a union of 
affection and of interest with the Isiael of God, to whom alone they are 
promised. 

14 And ye shall see, and your heart shall leap {with yoy), and your 
hones like grass shall sprout, and the hand of Jehovah shall he known to his 
servants, and he shall he indignant at his enemies. The object of address 
stiU contmues to be those who had loved Zion, and had mourned for her, 
and whom God had promised to comfort m Jerusalem They are here 
assured that they shall see for themselves the fulfilment of these promises, 
— ^Ewald gives its primary sense of bounding, leaping, which agrees 

well with the strong figure in the next clause, where the bones, as the seat 
of strength or the iramewoik of the body, are compared with springing 
heibage to denote their freshness andvigoui. Here again Ewald makes 
the language moie expressive by translating become gieen like the young 
go ass, which, however, is a paraphrase and not an exact version, as the 
primary meaning of the Hebrew verb is to burst out or put forth, (For 
the figuio, compare chaps, xxvn. 6, Iviii. 11, Job xxi. 24, Prov. iii 8, 
XV. 80, Ps li 10, and e converso Ps vi. 3, xxii 15, xxxi. 11 ) There is 
no need of supposing with Hitzig that the human frame is likened to a 
tree of which the bones are the branches, and the muscles, flesh, and skin, 
the leaves. (See Job. x. 11.) — The hand of God is known when his power 
is recognised as the cause of any given effect. Gesenius makes the 
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passive of and T]^ the sign of the second accusative (it is made 
known his servants, i e. to his seivants). But Hitzig explains the hisfc 

V70id as the passive of and as a preposition equivalent to ^5? m 

chap liii 1, and to m Ezek xxsviii 23, where the same pasbivo 
veib IS used. The English Veision follows Luther m tianslatmg Dpt as 
a noun, which never has this foim, however, out of pause It is corrocth 
explained by Eben Ezra as a veib with Vav conversive The may be 
eithei the objective paiticle, as this veib usually governs the accusative, 

or a pieposition equivalent to QJt m Ban xi 30, and to our expression, 
he angiy with another Noyes makes this veib agree with hand , which 
would be ungiammatical, as T is feminine. The whole clause is omitted 
in Hendeweik’s translation. It is impoitant as affording a tiansition from 
the promise to the tlnoatenmg, m accoidance with the Prophet’s constant 
practice of presenting the salvation of God’s people as coincident and 
simultaneous with the desti notion of his enemies. 

15. For lO) Jehovah fire will come^ and like the whiilwind h%$chariot$i 
to appease m fury his anger, and his rehuhe in fiames of fire. This is an 
amplification of the brief phiase at the end of ver. 14 Lowth reads as a 
fire, vnth the Septuagmt version, which is. probably a meie inadvei fence. 
Luther and others tian&late with fi)e (see vei 16), but the modem wiiters 
generally in fire, that is, enveloped and sunounded by it, as on Sinai. 
(See above, chap, xxix 6, xxx 27, 30, and compare Ps. 1 3 ) — The second 
clause IS repeated in dor. iv. 13. The points of compaiison are swiftness 
and violence The allusion is to the two-wheeled chariots of ancient war- 
fare Yitiinga supposes angels to be meant, on the authority of Ps Ixviii 18. 
(Compare Ps xviii 11 ) Hendewerk supposes an allusion to the chaiiots 
and hoises of fiie, mentioned 2 Kings n 11, vi. 17 (Compare Hab iii 8 ) 
The English Version supplies nith before his clianots, but this is forbidden 
by the older of the words in Hebrew, and unnecessary, as the chariots may 
be construed either with shall come or with the substantive verb are or shall 
5^.— Ewald agrees with the older writers who give the sense of ren- 
dering, returning, recompensing, which it has in Ps liv. 7, Hosea xii. 15, 
and m which it is construed with t?6npeawce in Beut xxxii 41,43. Hender son 
prefers the sense of causing to return, implying repetition and severity 
Gesemus adheres to the usage of this '^eiy verb and noun inPs Ixxvni. 38, 
and Job ix 13 (compare Gen xxvii. 44, 45), where it means to withdraw 
anger, i. e, to appease it, which may seem to be at variance with the con- 
text here, but is really, as Maurer has observed, the most appropriate and 
elegant expression of the writer’s meaning, which is that of wrath appeased 
by being gratified (Compare chap. i. 24, vol i p 91 ) — ^Lowth’s 
emendation of the text by reading (fiom to bieathe out) is gratui- 
tous and not supported by the usage of that veib itself. — Luthei and Hende- 
werk make HDn a kind of intensive compound (Zoinesgluth), as m chap, 
xlii. 25, but it is better with Maurer to regard npnn as qualifying WH,, and 
explaining how his anger was to be appeased, viz m fmy, i. e. in the free 
indulgence of it. — God’s rehuLe is often coupled with his wrath as its effect 
or practical manifestation. (See above, chaps xvn. 18, li 20, liv 9.) 
Most writers seem to make i eluhe dependent on the preceding verb , but 
Hendewerk apparently regards it as an independent clause, exactly similar 
m form to the second member of the sentence, and like the whirlwind his 
chariots, and his rebuke in flames of fire The leading noun may then, in- 
stead of being governed by agree with is or shaU be understood. The 
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iftliolc veise leprosents Jcliovalij consj-dcied m iclation tc; liis enemies, as a 
consuming fire (Dent iv. 21, Heb mi 29 Compaio 2 Tbcss i. 8 ) 

IG For hy fiie Jehovah stming and hylm siuord loith all Jicsh, and 
mulUylied (oi many') are the slam of Jehovah Fiie and swoid aio men- 
tioned as customaiy means of destiuction, especially in toi The leflexire 
foim has here its usual sense of iccipiocal judgment, litigation, or 
contention in geneial (See aho^c, chap xliii 20 ) (xesenius makes it 
mean dnectlj' to punish, which it ncvei means except bv implication and 
Bhtzig, on the same giound, espLtins as the sign of the accusati\e , but 
that it IS loaily a picposition is clear fiomEzek xmi 20, and Joel iv 2. — 
The repetition of iiith by No^os and Hendeison, with liie, with his sword, 
with all flesh, ” is a cacophonous tautology not found in the original, whcio 
two distinct piepositions are employed, which Low^th has well translated ly 
and iLith , — ^According to Knobcl, all flesh means all nitions, and especially 
the Babylonians who had not been sufficiently punished by Cyius. Hcn- 
deison appLes the veises to the battle of Aimagcddon, desciibed m Eev. 
XVI 14-21, XIX 11-21, and Yitimga admits a lefeicnce to the same event, 
But this intetpietation le'^ts upon the false assumption, often noticed heie- 
tofore, that thtj Apocalyptic piophocies aic exegetical of those m the Old Tes- 
tament, fiom which them images and teims aic boiiowed — A much smer 
clue to the piimaiy application of the one bcfoie ns is affoided by our 
Saviour’s woids in Matt xxiv 22, wheie in speaking of the speedy destruc- 
tion of Jeiusalem he says, that excepting the elect no flesh should he saved, 
i e nopoitiOii of the Jewish lace but those who weie oidaincd to e\oi last- 
ing life thiough faith in him. This application of Isaiah’s piophocy agrees 
exactly with the view alieady taken of the whole piecedmg context as re- 
lating to that gieat decisive ciisis m the histoiy of the chm*ch and of the 
world, the dissolution of the old economy’ and the mauguiation of the new. 
Accoidmg to this \icw of the passage, what is hole said of fire, sword, and 
slaughtei, was tulfilled not only as a figiuatme iuophecy of geneial desti ac- 
tion. blit in its stiictest sense in the teiiiflc carnage which attended the 
extinct on of the Jewish State, and of which, more emphatically than of any 
other event outwaidly resembimg it, it might be said that many were the 
slam oj Jehovah 

17. The (men) halloiiing themselves and the (men) cleaming themselves 
to (oi tonanls) the gaidens aftei one m the midst, eaters of swine's flesh 
and veimm and mouse, together shall cease (oi come to an end), saith Jeho- 
vah, This verse IS closely connected with the one befoie it, and explains 
who are meant by the slain of Jeliotah It is almost umvei sally agiced 
that these are heie dosenbed as gioss idolaters ; but Hendeison, with some 
of the old Jewish wiiteis, is inclined to understand it of the Mohammedans, 
as we shall see But even among those who imdei stand it of idolateis, 
there is no small diffeience of opinion in relation to paiticulai expiossions. 
The class of persons meant is obviously the same as that desciibed in 
chap Ixv 8, 5, the gardens and the swme’s flesh being common to both. 
The reflexive paiticiples in the flist clause aie technical teims for cere- 
monial piniflcation under the law of Moses, but hoie traiisfeiiod to heathen 
ntes The older wiiteis for the most pait follow the Vulgate in explaining 
as synonymous with niJ^5in chap. Ixv S, Even Gescinus admits 
this sense, although he gives the prefeience to that of for But Maurer 
speaks of it as one no longer needmg reffitation, and returns to the strict 
translation of the Septuagint (s/g roug k/itovc), implying that they purified 
themselves not in but on then’ way to the gaidons, which is essentially the 
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^nsecomoyea bythe tixrslalioa 1o,, , e m piopa.atioa foi tho gaidous 

^10 to be peifoimod The next voiii 
(11^3 inK IDM are those which constitute the pnncipal difficulty of the 
sentence. This some have undeitaken to remove by emendations of the 
tcv;t Even the Masoia reads nns, -n-hich is only changing the gender of 
the numeral. EtoIcI assimilates the first two words so as to read "inx 'im. 
which he lenders hinieii hmten, h e. far back Lowth on the other hand 
roads inN one one, i e one hv one, or one after the other The same 
mi applied in Luthei’s rersion, one heie and another there 

i e roshito has one aftei another, and the same sense is expressed by the 
Xaigum, after aoiod, and by Symmachus ami Theodotion omm 

? 7 i 7 i .i"*' ockelling aecoidingly insoits a woid, leading IHwS* nnwS ^m. 

Whethoi a various reading is implied m the Septuagmt voision (h roT^ 
or meioly, a peculiai explanation of is a matter of dispute, 
borne, without a change of text, hung out the same sense by supposing an 
ellipsis Most intoipioteis take 'im (or accoiding to the Ma^oietic Ken 
■ nunieial one, agieemg either with gio\e (Aben Ezia), oi with 

pool (iiimchi), or with tiee (Saadias), or with piiest or piiestess (Geseiiius) , 
which last may be given as the curient explanation, in which an allusion is 
sxipposed to an idolatrous procession led by a hierophant Maurer applies 
fc to the idol, which he supposes to be so called in contempt, one, being 
then equivalent to the Latin quidam, necscio qiiem Yitiinga follows Scahger, 
Locliait, and othoi learned men of eaily date, m treating IDS as the pioper 
name of a Syrian idol, called by S mchoniathon and by Pliny and 

Maciobius Adad, the last wiitoi adding expiossly that tbo name means one* 
Foi the diifcTcnco of ioim \aiious explanations have been suggested, and 
among the lost a coimption in the classical oithogiaphy, which is icndeied 
exceedingly impiobable, however, by the substantial agieoment of the Greek 
and Latin writers above cited, Rosenmuller acquiesces in Yitnnga’s sug- 
gostidn that the difiereneo of foim may be explained by the exclusion of 
tlio aspirate from the middle of a Greek woid, the hiatus being lemedied 
by the insertion of a dental , but Gesenms replies that would more 
natui ally hu ve been written A^ahog and Acliadus in Greek and Latin The 
Masoietic leading fint? is identified by Clericiis with Hecate, in whose Egyp- 
tian worship swine’s flesh was particularly used Henderson calls attention 
to a voiy striking coincidence between the use of this woid hexe and the con- 


stant application of tho cognate one in Arabic by the Mohammedans 

to God as being One, in expioss contradiction to the doctime of the Tiimty, 
This IS especially the case in the 112th Suiah of the Koran, to which they 
attach peculiar doctrinal impoitance The common editions of the Yulgate 
I’ondor **TnN hoio hj^anua (like the Peshito) , hut some of more authoiityhave 
imam, in accordance with the marginal Koii Besides the difficulty which 
attends tho absolute use of the numeral without a noun, theie is another 
of tho same kind arising horn the like use of Tif), midst, without any thing 
to limit or detonnmo it Gesenius attaches to it here as ho does in 2 Sam, 
iv. fi, tho sense of tho mteiior or couit of an oiiental house, and apphes it 
to tho edifice m which the lustrations were pex formed before entering the 
gardens ; which may also he the meaning of the Septnagint version, zh 
n^irovg, h rotg Maurei and othoi s follow Scaliger, who makes it 

moan tho midst of the giove or gaiden, wheie the idol was commonly 
erected. But Knobel, by ingeniously combining Gen. xhi 5, Ps xhi. 5, 
Ixvui. 26, makes it more improbable that m tJie midst means m the ciowd 
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or pioee&sion of worshippers. All these constructions adhere to the Maso- 
retic points and inteipimction. But Lowth and Henderson follow Theodo- 
tion and Symmaehus m leading and connecting it dnectly with what 
follows, in the 7nitht of those eating swine's flesh, &c , implying, as Lowth 
thinks, a paittcipation in these impure iites, while Hendeison supposes the 
Mohammedans to be distinguished, as to this point, from the Pagans w’ho 
sunound them Boettehei depaits still further from the usual inteipunc- 
tion, and includes 111^3 not in the desciiption of the sm, but in the thieaten- 
ing of punishment — m the midst of the eaters of swine’s flesh, &c., togothei 
shall they peiish One lea&oiS uiged by Hendeison in favour of his own 
constiuction is without weight, namely, that being without the article 
cannot be in apposition with the woiJs at the beginning of the sentence, 
but must designate a totally difleient class of peisons He did not obseive 
that is lendeied definite by the addition of a qualifying noun, which 
being cqufr aleut to the aiticlo excludes it. As to the eating of swine’s 
flesh, see abo-se on chap kv 4. — fpw^may either have its geneiic sense 
of abomination or abominable food, or the moie specific sense of flesh 
ofieied to idols (Hitzig), oi of the smallei unclean animals, whethei quad- 
rupeds, insects, or reptiles, to which it is specially applied in the law (Lev. 
XI. 41-48), and in reference to which it coiiesponds 'veiy neailv, in effect, 
to the Enghsh woid veimm Spencer thinks that it means a kid boiled m 
its mothei’s milk (Exod. xxm 19, xxxi\. 26 ) Against the wude sense 
of abommation and m favour of some moie specific meaning is the colloca- 
tion of the w'oid between swme’s flesh and the mouse, or as the modern 
writers understand the woid, the jerboa or Aiabian field-mouse which is 
eaten by the Aiabs The actual use of anj" kind of mouse in the ancient 
heathen ntes has never been established, the modem allegations of the fact 
being founded on the place befoie us. As to the application of the passage, 
those who make the Babylonian exile the great subject of the prophecy, see 
nothing here hut a desciiption of the practices of those Jews who aposta- 
tised to heathemsm, and who were to be cut off by the same judgments 
which secuied the lestoiation of then brethien J D Michaelis confesses 
his uncertainty m what sense this description will bo verified heieafter ; 
and Hendeison, who holds the same hypothesis, pleads guilty to a part of 
the same ignorance, but bravely and ingeniously endeavouis, by the com- 
bination of the paiticulai contiivances already mentioned, to impait some 
plausibility to his assumption that the prophecy has refeience to the futuic 
restoration of the Jew^s This could not have been done with greater skill 
or more success than he has shewn m his attempt to make it probable that 
what is here predicted is the futuie destruction of the Moslems as the 
enemies of Chiist’s divmity and noted for then tiust lu outward ntes, 
especially ablutions — ^their destruction in the midst of the idolaters whom 
now they hate most bitterly and most profoundlv scoin This explanation 
seems to have been framed by its ingenious author \vithout any reference 
to the dictum of the Rabbins, that the fiist clause of the verse is a descrip- 
tion of the Moslems and their puiifications, but the next of the Christians 
as eaters of swine-flesh, and regoidless of ail difference m meats and drinks. 
The most offensive pait of this inteipretation, although extant m the writ- 
ings of Kimchi himself, has been expunged from most editions for pruden- 
tiai motives. (See Vitnnga on the passage ) It is not to be expected 
^at the advocates of any exegetieal hypothesis will heie abandon it if able 
by any means to reconcile it with the Prophet’s language, and accordingly 
I see no cause to change my previous conclusion that this prophecy relates 
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to tlie excision of tlio Jews and tlie vocation of the Gentiles or m other 
words the change of dispensation. The appaient difficult j which aiises 
from the desciiption of such gross idolativ as all admit to ha^e had no 
existence among the Jews after their leturn from oxile^ is lemovod by the 
consiJciation that the Jews weie cast offi not for the sms of a smgle geno- 
ratiou, but of the race throughout its ancient histoiy, and that idolatry was 
not only one of these, but that which most abounded m the days of the Pro- 
phet , so that when he looks forwiid to the gieat catistiophe and paints 
its causes, he natuudly dips his pencil in the colours which weie ncaiest 
and most vivid to his ovn perceptions, without meaning to exclude fiom 
his desciiption othei sms as gioat or greater in themselves, which after- 
waid9 supplanted these levolting piaetices as the besetting national tians- 
giessions of apostate Israel A wiitoi m the eaily days of Wilbeifoice and 
ClaiLson, in denouncing God’s wrath upon England, would most natmaily 
place the oppiession of the negio m the foreground of his picture, oven if 
he had been gifted to foiesee that this gieat evil m the course of tune would 
be completely banished fiom the sight of men by new foims of imqmtv 
successi\ely usiuping its eon«5picuous position, such as excessive luxury, 
dishonest speculation, and ambitious encioachment on the lightful posses- 
sions of infoiioi powers in the East. If it weie icallv God’s puipose to 
destroy that mighty kingdom foi its national offiencos, he would not lose 
sight of ancient half-forgotten ciimos, bcv^ause they ha\o bag smeo gi'ien 
place to othois moie oi less atrocious So in rofeionce to Isiael, although 
the goneiation upon whom the final blow fell weio hvpooiites, not idolateis, 
tbo misdeeds of their fathers onteicd into the account, and they woie cast 
off not meioly as the muideieis of the Lord of life, but as apostates who 
insulted Jehovah to his face by bowing down to stocks and stones in grovos 
and gaidons, and by eating swine’s fiesh, the abomination, and the mouse. 
And as all this was included in the grounds of their iighteous condemna- 
tion, it might well be lendered piominent in some of the predicimns of that 
great catastrophe — Another possible interpretation of the passage, in diiect 
application to the unbelieving Jews who weie contempoiary with our S xviour, 
IS obtained by supposing an allusion to voi. 3, wheie those who still eiimg 
to the abiogated iitual aie put upon a level with the grossest idoLilois. and 
may hexo bo absolutely so desciibed, just as the rulers and people of Joru- 
salem m chap i 9, are addressed directly as luleis of Sodom and peoiiie 
of Gomoiiiih, on account of the comparison immediately piecoding. This 
view of the passage is undoubtedly favouied by the mention of swine’s fiesh 
in both places, winch would natuudh make tho one suggestive of the ofchei. 
Neither of those exegelical hypotheses lequiies the assumption of imigmaiy 
facts, such as the piactice ot idolatiy by the Jews in oxile, or thou loturn 
to it hereafter 

18 And woyh and blieu thoughts — it u come — to gather all the 

nations and the tongim — and they shall come and see my gloiy This is an 
exact tiauscript of the Hebi’ow sentence, the giammatieai constiuction of 
which has much peiplexed inteipietois Luthei cuts the knot by aibitiary 
tiau^sposition, 1 will come and gatliet all then worics and thoughts with all 
nations, <fec. ; J. D Michaelis, ]>y a no less arbitiaiy change of pointing, 
so as to read, they are my tooth-, eveti mine, and my thought, i* e care 
Tiemelhus and Coccems among the oldei wuiters, Hitzig and Hendeweik 
among the moderns, follow Jarchi m taking tho pronoun as a nominative 
absolute and construing with tho nouns pieceding As for me^^-then 
wor/cs and thoughts aye come to gather, &c. Hitzig explains are coyne as 
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ineanin;^ they have ihi.-} cSLet , whiio IltiitloALiA givos to the nouns thom- 
sehes the sense of roeompence, as m chap si 10, and Eev Siv 13 Hon- 
dorson has substanti'dly the saiuo CtautracLion, Imt supplies beio^e me alter 
comc^ and tabes as a simple future, I mil asbemble^ both T^hich as- 
sumptions aiu o\tiemi‘iv foiced. Yitimga, Gcsonius, and most othoi 
Alters, suppose an aposinpesis ui a double ellipsis, supphing a veib after 
and u noun befoic nxi The veib must commonly supplied is know, 
as^iii the English Yeision (I Lnow then vuiLs and then thoughts), and 
substaiitialh m the Chaldee Paiaphiase (iu%caled betoie me aio tLeii '^voiks 
and thoughts) The noun supphed is tune, accoidnig to the dictum of 
Ahon E^ia But the veib siipphed hj Mamei is I iciU -punish, and he 
makes i^pt isonal, it comes oi it is come, as "we siiy, Is it come to this^ 
without lefoiimg to a definite su^‘jcct. In this obscuiity and doubt as to 
the siiuaT, theie is something attiacave in the theOiV of E'^ald and 
Knobei who supply nothing, but ivgaid the hist clause as a seiies of 
bioktn and iiicguLa’ ejaculation^?, m which the cspicjssion of the thought 
IS inteirnijtcd b'S the wiitui’s feelings — Co union to all those explanations 
is the gcncial assumption that the woido tnd thoughts of the poisons m 
question aie m some way lopioseiited as the cause oi the occasion of the 
gathcimg mentioned m the othei clause The use of the woid tongueb as 
an equixaltiit to naUohb, has itfoience to national distinetions springing 
horn di^en^ity of bniguago, and is founded on Gen x 5, 20, 81, by the 
mnuciice of whvch passage and the one befoie us it became a pbiase of 
Ireq^Lient use m Daniel, whoso predictions turn so much upon the calling 
of the Gentiles (Dan in 4, 7, 31, v 19), The lepiesentation of this 
torm OI speech as an Aiamaic idiom by some modern ciitics is chaiacter- 
istic of their eandom —To see the qhnj of Jehorah is a phiase lepeatedly 
used dsewheie to denote the special manifestation of his piosence and 
his powoi (Chaps xl 4, lix 19, lx 2), and is applied by Ezekiel to the 
jmsp^ay of his pumtixe justice m the sight of all mankind (Ezek xxxix 8). 
^eceins le.tis 'iiis passage to the Eefeimation and the CoaneJ of Ticnt. 
Iho Jews mideistaml it of the stioies to he mll'cted heieaftei on their 
enemies But as ue have seen that the ciimes desciibed in the foiegoinw 
■seises aie not those of the heathen, but of the apostate Jews, -sshose deeds 
and thoughts mn),t theiefoie be miended m the fiist elause, the eiplanation 
most in haimony with tbs immediate contest, as well as with the w'hole 
aiitt 01 the piojihecy thus fai, is that which makes the veise before us 
a dishnct preicion of the calling of the Gentiles, both to witness the 
infliction of Gods vengeance on the Jews, and to supply then places 
in his <?hiwh 01 chosen people It is peihaps to the language of this 
timself alludes m Hat. iai 31. (Compaio also 

/ti? in iJiem (or among them) a sign, and I will send of 

them siuvivots (oe escaped ones) to the nations, Taishsh, Pul, and Lud, 
diuueisofthc^w, Tulal and Juum, the distant isles, whcli have not heard 

they shall declare my glmy among 
fn. Giotins undcistands a signal, making niXequiya- 

objects to The 

sense thus put upon JflN as not sustained by usage ; but Mam-or defends it 

he sei^ ofThf^? T T determining 

the sense of the whole phrase horn that which it evidently has m Exod. 

J 1, 2, where God is twice said to hawe placed his signs aliong the S' 
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tuns, With e^iclcnt allusion to the plagues as muaeuloor. c^tdaicos of his 
powei Explained bj this analogy, the clause befoie us A^oiild appear to 
moan, I will woik a miiacle among them or befoie them — The 
as in chap iv 8, aie the sumvois of the judgments previously men- 
tioned, Those aie sent to ihe nahoas, of whom some aie then paifci- 
cuiaily mentioned For the sense of T(mlti6h, see above, on chap 
lx 9 Its use here may be legardod as docisne of the question whether it 
denotes the sea Even the Sopiuagmt, ihe oldest authority for that in- 
terpiotation, hero letains the Hebiew woitl , and Luthei, though he still 
translates it sea, is compelled to avoid a palpable absmdity by alteimg the 
syntax so as Lo load to the natiom on the sea, whereas Ta'ishi-h is added to 
the general term nahous piecisely as the othei names aie added afteiwards. 
The incongiuity of this tianslation of the void is exhibited without disguise 
ill the Yulgate, ad <jentes, in mene, in Aft team, &c , so that the sea stands 
first in a catalogue of nations, — Pul is ident>fied by Bochait with the 
island Philae La the Nile on the frontier of Ethiopia and Eg\pt, which 
Goseniiis i ejects as imjnohable, without pioposmg .my better explanation 
Hitiiig and Knobel legaid it as an orthographical -^aiiation or an on or of 
the text for Put or Phut, which is else\\heie joined ^ith Lud (Jci xl\i. 9, 
Ezok xxvii 10) and icpeatedly wiitten m the Septiiagmt ^ojB (Gron, x 6, 

1 Chi on 1. 8), the same form which that ^eision heie employs All agree 
that the name belongs to Afiica, like that which follows, andthit Liid is tho 
Lndm of Gen x 8, and Joi. xlvi 9, elsowheie lepiesented as archers 
(Ezek xxvii. 10, xxx 5) Theie is no gionnd, theiefoie, foi suspecting, with 
Lowtli and J D Miohauhs, that is an oiioi of the text for 

Mesliecli, although that name fiequenlly occuis in connection with the fol- 
lowing name Tiibal (Gon x, 2, Ezek. xxvii, 18, &c ) as denoting the 
xa/ TilSufiTjvot of Hoiodotus Javan is the Hebrew name for Greece (Gen, 
X 2, Dan. viii. 21, Zech ix. 13), peihaps identical with Ion or loma. 
Gesenius quotes a Scholiast on Aristophanes as saying, rojg’^KKkTivag 

^Jdovag ot smXovv Tho same name essentially exists in Sanscrit. 

Even Hendeison, instead of finding here, as might peihaps have been ex- 
pected, a specific piomise of the futuie conversion (oi reconveision) of tho 
nations specified, affirms that they aie “ obviously given as a sample.” 
This IS lendeicd still more ceitam by the addition of the general expios- 
feion, the remote coasts ot islands ^ foi the sense of which see above, on 
chap xh 1, It IS not without plausibility suggested by Yitnnga, that 
some of tho obscure names heio used were selected for the express purpose 
of conveying the idea of leniote and unknown legions. The restriction of 
the piomise to the very places mentioned would be like the piocceding of 
a critic who should argue heroaftei jSrom the mention of Greenland, India, 
Afuca, and Coyion, m Heber’s Missionaiy Hymn, that the zeal of English 
Protestants extended only to those poitions oi the heathen world As this 
interpietation of the hymn would bo foi bidden, not only by 'the geneial 
analogy of JBgurative language and of hric composition, but by the express 
use of such universal phiases as ‘‘from pole to pole” m the very same 
connection, so in this case it is plain that the essential meanmg of the 
whole enumeration is that expiessed m the following clause * Who have not 
heatd my fame and have not seen my glory‘s Lowth's pool attempt at 
emendation of the text by reading name for fame ( for is not 

only built upon a false assumption of unvaiied uniformity in the expression 
of tho same idea, but unsuppoited even by the Septuagint veision (ho/Ma), 
which Kochei has shewn to bo a frequent equivalent in that translation for 
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the Hehiow — As to the meaning of the whole Terse, oi the nature of 

the ent which it predicts, inteiprcters differ m exact accordance with 
their several hypotheses Gesenius understands by the sign here promised, 
the extraordinary conj9.uence of Jews from all parts of the world. Hitzig 
agrees with the Rabbins in supposing it to designate a miraculous slaughter 
ot the enemies of Zion, which they, however, ropiosont as futuio, while he 
supposes that the writer expected it to take place at the time of the return 
from Babylon According to Henderson, the missionaries to be sent to 
tho different paits of the woild are Gentiles, who shall have been piesent 
at, but have not perished in, the great overthrow in Palestine.” AU these 
explanations pioceed upon the supposition that the pronoun them, which 
IS twice used m the ii&t clause, must rofei to the tongues and naUons men- 
tioned m the preceding vcise, and Hendeison speaks of its refeience to tiie 
Jews themselves as ‘‘ violent ” But this is only true on the assumption 
that the nineteenth vei be describes something subsequent in time to the 
eighteenth, which is not only nee Hess but at variance with the context 
Foi With what consibtoiic)’ could the Piophet lepiesent all nations as 
assembled at Juusalem aud then the sui'vivois oi escaped among them 
being sent to all the nations'^ To say that the fiist is a figure of speech, 
IS only saving what may just as well be said of the other. If the Piophct 
really piobonts to us in vei. 18 the image of a geneiai assemblage of the 
mtmns, w’e ha%e no light to suppose that in the next veise he has quite 
forgotten it. The only wa> in which these seeming contiadictions can be 
reconciled is by assuming what is m itself most natural and peifectly agree- 
able to usage, namely, that ver 19 does not desciibe the progress of events 
beyond the time referred to in \er 18, but explains in what way the assem- 
blage theie dcsciibed is to be bi ought about, ** I will gatbei all nations ” By 
what means ^ I will send those w’ho escape my judgments to invite them. 
Both veises being then collateral and equally dependent on ver, 17, the 
pioDoun them lefeis to the peisons thcie described, viz the apostate Jews 
whose excision is the subject of this piophccv The whole may then be 
paiaphiased as follows Such being their chaiacter, I will cast them off 
and gathei the nations to take their place ; for which end I will send forth 
the sur^i\ois of the nation, the elect for whose sake these days shall be 
shortened when all besides them pensh, to declare my gloiy m the regions 
where my name has never vet been heard Thus undei stood, the passage 
IS exactly descriptive of the preachmg of the gospel at the beginning of the 
new dispensation. All the fust pieaeheis were escaped Jews, plucked as 
brands horn the burning, saved from that perverse generation (Acts ii 40.) 
The sign will then denote the whole muaculous display of divme power, in 
bringing the^old dispensation to a close and introducing the new, mcluding 
the destruction of the unbelieymg Jews on the one hand, and on the other 
all those ‘‘signs and wonders, and divers muacles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost ” (Heb. ii. 4), which Paul calls the “ signs of an apostle” (2 Cor. xu. 12), 
and which Chiist himself had promised should follow them that believed 
(Mark xvi 17) All these were signs placed among them, ^ e, among the 
Jews, to the gioatex condemnation of the unbelievers, and to the salvation 
of such as should be StWed. — That there will not be heieafter an analogous 
display of divme power in the fuithei execution of this promise, cannot bo 
proved, and need not be affirmed , but if there never should bo, it will 
still have had a glorious fulfilment m a senes of events, compared with which, 
the restoration of the Jewish people to tho land of Canaan is of little moment, 
20, And they shall hnng all your hethren from all nations^ an ollation to 
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lehmaJi, with Imsn, and with chmnot, and with httns, and with 
with diomedanei, on my holy mountain Jenuatem, uiith ^ 

chldim ojisiael Inng the ollation in a clean lessel to the Im TnI’A *\ 
The verb at the begmnmg may be eonstaued exC mtftf 

vli ’ as denoting » men shall bmg .om LZen ^ eaui 

uJf Hebiow usage to “ your brcthien shall be biought ” Aithou4 
ttis last construefaon IS m peifect agieement with analogy, the other is not 
only unobjectionable but entitled to the prefeienee as much more graphic 
and expressive The smvivois sent fmth to the nations are then desSed 
as biingmg back the conieits to the tiue leligion as an offerS to 
Jehovah Their return lor this purpose is desciibed as easy, Svvift^nd 
even splendid, all the choicest methods of comevanee used m aimiont 
times bemg here combmed to expiess that idea ' As to the sense of 
the particular expressions theie is no longer any dispute or doubt and 
a genei-al lefeience mav be made to the lexicon^ Lowth Ire eSiS 
an (Xtraordin^ lapse of tote and judgment in tiansfoiming htteis into 
counes, as if this uncouth Persian word which he had found in The\e- 
not, could make the sentence cither moie perspicuous oi better F,nolic-h 
With equal light he might have mti educed the native or veinaenlax Ti;iTnn 
ol the peculiai onental mule, &e It does not oven mattei as to the oene 
lal moaning of the veise, whether a was a coach, a litter, or a waggon 
since either would suggest the idea of comparatively lapid and convenient 
locomotion — The nriJD was the stated vegetable offermg of the Mosaic 
iitual. It was commonly composed of floui with oil and incense , but the 
name, in its widest sense, may bo considoiod as mcluding fiuits end grain 
in a crude as well as a prepared state. This oblation seems to be selected 
hero as heo from the concomitant ideas of cruelty and grossness which 
woie mseparalle fiom bloody sacrifices. The at the end cannot be 
giammatically rendered as a past tense, which form Hitzig here adopts 
polhaps in accommodation to his theory as to the composition of the pas- 
sago dunug the Babylonish exile. Even in that ease, however, the future 
would ho peifeelly appropriate, as implymg an expected restoiation of the 
ancient rites, much inoio if we suppose that the veise was written before 
they had ever been suspended.— The only general exegetical question in 
relation to this verse is whether your brethren means the scattered Jews or 
tho converted Gentiles. Here agam, all depends upon a foregone conclu- 
sion. Henderson says, “ that yoni brethren means the Jews theie can be 
no doubt,” in which he is sustained by the Jews themselves, and by Maurer 
Hitssig, Hendewerk, and Knobel ; while the opposite conclusion is con- 
sidered equally indubitable, not only by Vitnnga, but by Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Umbreit. In answer to the question how the Jews are to be thus 
brought by the nations, when the gathenng of the nations is itself to be 
occasioned by the previous gathering of the Jews, he replies that the verse 
“ regards such Jows as might not yet have reached the land of their 
fathers,” as if this contingent possible residuum could he described as all 
your brethren from all naUom ’ How mextiieably this one case is impli- 
cated In the geneial question as to the subject and design of the prophecy, 
appears from the fact that those who apply this expression to the Jews con- 
tent themselves with citing all the other places in Isaiah whore precisely the 
same doubt exists as m the ease bofoie us In favour of the other ex- 
planation, Vitringa adduces, and perhaps too strongly urges, Paul’s desenp- 
tion of the Gentiles as an oblation which he, as an officiating priest, offered 
up to God (Bom. xv. 2G). Although it may be doubted whether Paul 
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there, as Titnnga says, formally explains or even quotes tins prophecy, hiS 
obyious allusion to its images and terms shc\^s at least that he considered 
them as hearing such an application, and in the absence of any other ghes 
it undoubtedly a clear adyantage. Another suggestion of Yitiinga, not 
unworthy of attention, is that there may heie bo special refoicnce to the 
early concerts from the heathen woild, considered as the Jint fruits of the 
spiritual harvest , which agrees well with the wide use of the technical 
teim npiD as aheady stated, and with the fiequent application of the figure 
of first fiuits to the same subject in the books of the New Testament. 

21. And also of them will I take for the pnests for the Leoites saith Jeho- 
^ah, Many manusciipts supply and beloie the second /o/, and Lowth 
consideis it necessaiy to the sense, and accoidmgly insoits it Tho pccu- 
har foim of the common text may be intended to identify the two classes, 
as m point of fact the piiests were all without exception Le\itos. It scums 
at least to be implied that the distmction is in this case of no consequence, 
both names bemg given lest either should appear to be excluded Tho 
only question here is to what the pronoun them lefeis* The Jc^v'S of com so 
refuse to undoistand it of the Gentiles , and oien Joseph Kimchi, ^vho 
admits this application as lequiied by the context, a'voids all incomenient 
consequences by explaining /o? the ptiest'i and Levites^ to menu foi tlicir 
seivice, as hewei s of wood and diaweis of w^atei ^ ” Gesenms, Ptosonm idler, 
Mauiei, Ewalcl, and Umhieit, do not hesitate to undeistaud the piomisc of 
the Geniilos, and to see in it an abiogation of tho ancient national distinc- 
tions, without seeming to remember the directly opposite intcipictation put 
by some of themselves upon chap Ixi 5, 6. Hiizig and Knobel, moie con- 
sistent in their exposition, go back to tho giouncl maintained by Giotius and 
the Bahhins, namely, that of them means of the scattered Jews, who should 
not be excluded from the honours of the priestly office But why should 
mere dispeision be consideiod as di'^qualifying Levites for the piiosthood ? 
Or if the meaning be that the Lovitical pierogative should bo abolished, why 
is the piomise heie restricted to the exiles bought back by tho nations ^ If 
the Piophet meant to say, all the other tubes shall shaio tho honours of tho 
tube of Levi, he could haidly have expressed it more obscuiely than by 
saying, also of them (the restored Jews) will he take for pnesis and 
Levitcs.” — Of those who adopt the natuial construction whicli idbrs of 
them to Gentile conveits, some with Cocccius understand this as a promiso 
that they shall all be admitted to the spuitual priesthood common to 
believers. But Vitiinga objects that the expressions I toill tale and of 
them, both imply selection and disci immation. Ho therofoio icftis it to tho 
Christian ministry, to which the Gentiles have as free access as Jews. There 
can be no doubt that this office might be so described in a stiongly fiquia- 
tive context, where the functions of the ministiy were lepresonted in tho 
same connection as sacerdotal functions But tho only offering licre men- 
tioned is the offeimg of the Gcntilo converts as an oblation to Jehovah, and 
the piiesthood meant seems therefore to bo merely tho ministry of those hj 
whom their conveision was effected. Tho most natural mteipretation thcro- 
fi^e seems to be as follows . The mass of the Jewish people was to bo ('ast 
off from all connection with the chmch, but tho elect who should cscaipo 
were to bo sent among the nations and to bring them for an offermf^ to Jtho- 
vah, as the piiests and Levites offered the oblation at Jerusalem. But this 
agency was not to be confined to the Jews who wore fiist entrusted with it: 
rmt only of them, but also of the Gentiles themselves, priests and Levites 
should be chosen to offer this oblation, % c. to complete tho vocation of tho 
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Gentiles Slionld the conte\t be supposed to require a still moie scneial 
moaiiin;,, it may be that the sacerdotal mediation of the ancienf Isiael 
hotwceii Jehovah and the othei nations, which was sj-mbolizod by the 
Leiitical and Aaionic pnesthood, was to cease with the necessity^ that 

bionght it into being, and to leave the divme presence as accessible to one 
race as anothei. ^ 

22 For e? the new ImreM and the new eaith, lohichlam maling (or 
alout to male), me standing (oi ahoiU to etand) Icfoicme, mith Jehovah) eo 
shall sluml youi seed and goui name To the le^eionce of the piecedino 
yoiso to the Gentiles it is in god as one objeobon, that the veise before us 
does not give a leison for the promise so explained, foi how could it ho 
said that God would put them on a level with the Jews because the name 
and snceossion of the lattoi were to be peipctnal » But this objection lests 
upon the false assumption, running tluough the whole intoipretation of this 
book, tliat the pioiaiso is addiessetl to Isiacl as a nation, wbeieas it is 
addiessod to Isiaol as a cliuicb, fiom winch the ii<itural descendants of 
Jacol) foi the most pait have been ent otf, and the object of this Teise is to 
assiuo tlie chinch that notwitlistanding this excision it should still contmiio 
to OMst, not only as a clmieh but as the chinch, the identical body which 
was clothed in the foims of the old dispensation, and which still suivives 
when tlioy are worn out and rejected. The grand ciior incident to a change 
of (bspuisatioiis was iho weiy one which has perverted and obscured the 
moaning of tliese prophecies, theciior of confounding the two Isiaels whom 
Paul so carefully distinguishes, and ol supposing that the promises given to 
the chuich s^hon exteiirdly idontiiicd with one lace are continued to that 
mc(‘ even aft<'i ihoii excision fiom the chuich It was to counteract this 
veiy enoi tliai the verso before us was recoided, in which God’s people, 
comprehending a lemnant of the natuiai Israel and a vast accession from the 
Gentiles, arc assuied that God regards thorn as his own chosen people, not a 
now one, but the same that was of old, and that the very object of the great 
revolution here and elsewhere represented as a new creation w^as to secure 
tlieii perpetuity and constant recognition as his people. Since then he 
eieatos now hoavons and a new earth foi this very purpose, that purpose 
cannot be defeated while those heavens and that earth endure. — The Jews 
themselves understand this as a promise that their national pre-emmence shall 
bo peipctual, and sovoral of the modern German wiiters give it the same 
sonso m reference to the New Jerusalem or Jewish state after the Baby- 
lonish exile Henderson goes with them m making it a piomise to the Jews, 
but stops shoit at the tmning-pomt, and represents it as ensmmg merely that 

they sliall never be any more lejected, but shall form one fold with the 
Gentiles under the one Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the Great Messiah.” 
How this assurance affords any giound or loason for the pieMous declara- 
tion, as explained by Henderson, that the performance of divme service 
shall not be resinotod to the tribe of Levi, but shall be the common pnvileges 
of the whole pooplo,” does not appeal, and cannot well be imagined. 

2B. A nd U shall he (or come to poiBs) that from new mom to new^moon 
(or on every new-moon), and from sahlath to sabhath (or on every sahhath), 
shall come all flesh to hoio themselves (or worship) before me, saith Jehovah^ 
The form of expression m the first clause is so idiomatic and pecuhar that 
it does not admit of an exact translation. A slavish copy of the original 
would bo, ‘‘from the sufficiency of new moon in its new moon, and from 
tho Bufllciency of sabbath in its sabbath ” As to see above, chap, 
xxvni. 19. It often stands wheio wo should say as often as (1 Sam, xvni 
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80 , 1 Engs XIV. 28). The antecedent of the pronoun seems to be the 
noun itself. Gesenius accoidingly explains the whole to mean, as often as 
the new moon comes in its new moon, t e its appointed time (Compare 
Xum xxviii. 10 ) But although the foim is so peculiar, there is no doubt 
among modem wiiters as to the essential meaning, viz , from new moon to 
new moon or at every new moon The idea of Cocceius that every new 
moon is heio represented as oceurimg in a now moon, and every sabbath 
m a sabbath, because theie is one perpetual new moon and sabbath, shews 
a disposition to convert an idiom into a mystery The Septuagmt and Vul- 
gate read theie shall be a month horn a month, and a sabbath from a sab- 
bath,” which appeals to have no meanins The other ancient vei sions are 
ecjually obseuie — At these stated periods of public worship under the old 
economy (those of most frequent recuiience being specified) all flesh shall 
come up to icoislup hefote me According to the Jewish doctiine, this can 
only mean must come up to Jeiusalem,” and the Septnagmt actually has 
the name Against tins ie<=;tnction Henderson protests, as it is absolutely 
impos&ioie that all should bo able to repair thither. ’ Yet in his note upon 
the next veise he observes that ‘‘the scene is laid in the enviions of Joiu- 
salem , ” and he makes no attempt to indicate a change of subject in the 
verb*?, or an mteiiuption of the legnlai construction By combining bis 
two comments, theiefoie, we obtain the sense, that “from month to month 
and irom sabbath to sabbath all iiosh shall come to worship before Grod, 
wheievei they may be, in all parts of the earth, and shall go out into the 
environs of Jerusalem and see, dc If it be possible in any case to reason 
fiom the context, it would seem plain heie, that as the scene m the last 
verse is laid m the environs of Jeiucalem it must he laid there m the one 
before it, as the same sentence is continued thiough both verses, and the 
subject of the verbs in the contiguous clauses are confessedly identical. 
On our hypothesis theie is no more need of excluding Jeiusalem from one 
verse than the other, since the Prophet, m accordance with his constant 
practice, speaks of the emancipated church in language borrowed fiom her 
state of bondage , and that this form of expression is a natural one, may be 
inferred from the facility with which it is perpetuated in the common par- 
lance of the church and of religion, the Jerusalem oi Zion of our prayers 
and hymns being perfectly identical with that of the prophecy before us. 
Thus understood, the verse is a piediction of the general diffusion of the 
tiTie religion, with its stated observances and solemn forms. 

24 Aud they shall go foi th and ga%e upon the m^cases of the men who 
eerolfed (or apostatized) fiom me, foi theiy worm shall not die and tlmr fire 
shall not le quenched, and they shall le an horror to all flesh The first 
verb may be construed as it is by Ewald indefinitely, “they, %,e men,” 
^vithout defining them ; hut in so vivid a description it is certainly more 
natural to give the veibs a definite subject, and especially the one that had 
been preMOUsly introduced, viz the worshippers assembled from all nations 
to do homage at Jerusalem. The nouu ocouis only here, and (with a 
slight \ariation) in Han xii. 2. The ancient versions seem to have 
derived it from nxn, and to have given it the sense of sight oi spectacle. 
The Septuagint has simply stg o^am; but the Targum and Vulgate seem to 
make the word a compound from nxn and '*1, as the foimer has, “ the wicked 
shall be judged m Grehenna till the just say of them, we have seen enough,” 
and the latter, erunt usque ad satietatem visioms. The modern lexico- 
graphers refer it to an Arabic root expressive of repulsion, and explain the 
noun itself to moan abhorrence or disgust — This sublime conclusion has 
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been greatly weakened and obscured bv tbo e 

the context as a kind of moral annlieah.^ ^ severmg it from 

well wammg to the reader ;+ iJ improvement, or fare- 

complete effect beeanse directly and pnmanlTrtifSntT'^ f'T 

“ gieat argument ” ^uth whi^ the^wholp integral part of tlie 

which the Prophet never loses siffht of ^ occupied, and 

comprehcnamg the final abolition of the oeremomal*^ 

fS‘SH'=a~-sS 

Jew^ and their believing brethren forming one great masrwith tL hfb!, 
mg Gentiles, is continued to the end, and^ nresented Tv +L i 
the^two concludinperses, where C2r rcou£LS lS^*‘^ng“ 
^vid spectacle, of which the central figure is Jerusalem imd it walls the 
dividing line between tlie two contrasted obiect«? Wif>»iTi lo + t ^ 
Wittin, a gtoa “S". “alfiS* "SS 

from the east and the west, and the noith and the south, while the natuial 
children of the kmgdom are east out (Matt viii. 121 The end nf tba 
fper is left to be imagined or mferred Lm oC proihec^s b^ tJat of 
the latter is described or suggested m a wav ZT * n 

doaonphon I. th. oil., of S ... rf 

wW the childr«i tow oip» saonficed to hMoch and 

where purifying fires were afterwards kept ever burning the auS^wT 

committed to the flamL of To^hot! 
To render our conception more intense the worm is added to the flamo and 
both are repiesented as undying. That the contrast hitheito ruaTtZed 
may not be forgotten even in this closing scene, the men within the 'ro-fllk 
l^ht of those funereal fires coming forth and gazing on 
the ghastly scene, ^ delight as some mteipreteis pretend, blit as^the 
text expressly says, with horror. The Hebrew phrase here used means to 
look with any sfrong emotion that of pleasme wkch is commonly sT“Ld 
by the context bemg here excluded, not by inference or implication Lely 

uil^Tb r that the veme deLiTsl; 

^ bodies of the enemies slaughtered by the Maccabees, and the pro- 
tected conflagration of their dwellmgs, needs as little refutation asLe 
Jewish dream ^at what is here desenbed is the destiuction of the enemies 
of Israel hereafter. In its primary meaning, it is a prophecy of mm to 

iZTSSf®''® “ *^® HebW phrasfe here 

used ( 3 DW^rj) IS specially appropnate. But as the safety of the chosen 

romuMt was to be partaken by all other trae behevers, so the min of the 
unbelieving Jew is to be shared by every other unbehever — Thus the 
verse becomes descriptive of the final doom of the ungodly, without any 
deviation from its proper sense, or any supposition of a mere allusion or 
accommodation m the use of the same figures by onr Lord himself in 
reference to future torments. All that is requisite to reconcile and even to 

VOL. n. 3 
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identify tlie two descriptions is tlie consideration that the state of rum 
here described is final and continuous, howeyer it may be dmded, in the 
case of mdiYiduals, between the present life and that which is to come. 
Hell IS of both worlds, so that m the same essential sense although in 
different degrees, it may be said both of him who is still living, but accursed, 
and of him who perished centuries ago, that his worm diei£ not and his 
file is not quenched. 


END OP VOL II. 
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THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


TEAJSrSLATED AKD EXPXAmEB, 


BY JOSEPH ADDISON ALEXANDEE, D.D., 


PRIISrOBTON. 


** W(^ hail the re publication of Dr Alexandei’s work on the Psalm'?, a work well known to biblical 
students, and acknowledged to be of the highest lalue, but which hitheito has been scarce and expen- 
sive 

« It IS foundedi on, and, as the authoi tells us, owes its ongm to Hcngstenberg’s CommentaiT— peihaps 
the most valuable contiibution of modem times to the exposition of the Psalms But while 

Di Alo\ander professes his gieat obligation to nengstenbeig, di awing, as he says, more from him than 
fiom any othei source, it is not to be supposed that he is his slavish follower lie has exeicised his 
own independent judgment both in the tianslation and the interpretation, and the result, as might 
have been expected from his gieat learning and judiciousness, is a valuble addition to the exegetical 
literatuie of the Psalter We have only to add, that the pubhsheis of this work have laid 

blibhcal students undei a deep obligation, and to expiess a hope that they will see their way tore-issue 
our author’s woik on Isaiah, not now easily had”— DaiZy Review 

“ An able exegetical woi k on the Psalms, which originally appeared m the TTnited States aboutfourteen 
years ago The autlioi, the late Dr Alexander of Piinceton, was famed foi his soholaiship, and beloved 
for his peisonul woith IIis commentaries on I&aiah, Matthew, Mark, and Acts, are well 

known and valued in this country. The volume before us is not inferior to any of them , whether 
viewed as to its apint, its scholaiship, oi the views which are enunciated, it will be found fiilly to sus- 
tain the high reputation of its author 

“The work has been very neatly printed, and the pnee rendeis it much more accessible than for- 
merly m thelEhreWoifiine form students and mimsters it will be welcomed JOatly 

JSeiald ^ * 

« wlen a woik so well known to students as ‘Alexander on the Psalms' is noticed m our pages, it 
would|be supcrflWus to dwell ^upon-its very high merits. In some respects we regaid this volume as 
more mluable even than Ilengfatenb^|rg , it throws a flood of light upon many passag^s^n this impor- 
tant of the woid of So mud;^' is this the case, that no minister should entfei upon th^xposi- 
tiou m the I'salms of ]5atid, without having Dr Alexandei's commentary beside him for (|snstant 
leferenee ” — R JP Magazine , * * 

" * 

«In such a pecuhaily critical work there is little prominence given to the puiely dtevotional , never- 
theless, the presence of that eleme&t, if not seen, is felt, and the volume goes £kr to supply what has 
hitherto been a great desideiatum in our language— a really good book on the Psalms The work 
should be in the libraiy of every scholar, and on the'^Hime of every expositor of the Word of God— we 
might even add, m the closet of every Christian , for the many allusions which it contains to the onginal 
language, are not of such a character as to repel the merely English readei, but may be passed over by 
him, while yet he loses nothing of the result at which the author arrives ” — dlbim 

«Dr Alexander has given us a readable, sensible book, m wbich one finds nothing to stagger or 
amase him Pew stand higher among trans- Atlantic theologians than that of the author , and 

though this work is too httle onginal to add to his fame, yet we know no one he has produced more 
fitted to be useful **^Momi7ig Jgwrml 

« We believe that those who have held Dr Alexander's Isaiah in estimation, will think highly also 
of the present work, and that it wiU never be consulted by them without advantage It will be found 
to bung out the meaning in each clause, and to refer all the clauses distinctly to the theme or idea of 
the composition, for more ably than any other English worfc,''--*Vo7M!Ow/omi#t 
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CONTEN'US 


(Sod’s Everlasting Keroy. 

5?he Providence of (Sod. 

The Omnipotence of God 
The Goodness of God a Kefage, 
Hope rising to Assurance 
Best in God. 

Christian Joy 

The Uses of Chastisement 

Holy Submission to Christ’s Will 


God’s Promise never to Forsake 
Strength in Chnst 
The Compassion of Chnst 
The Judgments of Men 
A Review of Christian Martyrdom 
The Aged Behever Consoled 
The Sleep of the Dead 
All Consolation traced up to its Divine 
Source 


" A choK e honeycomb Sound doctrine is made the basis of solid consolation T)r Alexander 
has alyajb wutteii uell, but nevci better than m these precious pures ” — Baptist Magazine 

"In a Sitvle thit is clear, coirect, and enlnened by chaste imagery, he gives expiession to beau- 
tiful appiopnate, and sonK'timeb vei j piofound thought The leadei finds no parade 

ofleainine:, but the impi ession is giaduilly pioduced is hepioceeds that theauthoi isa scholar, a 
philubophei , a theologian and a preacher of no mean lank ’’—T/te Moi ning Jout nal 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND PRACTICE. 

By the Rev JAMES TY ALEXANDER, D D , New York 
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Our Modern Unbelief 

Dmne Perfections in Harmony 

Provlaenoe of God m Particulars. 

The Incarnation 

The Character of the Worldling 

The Soomer, 

Salvation Traced to God 
Dying for Friends 
The Blood of Sprinkhng 
The Thirsty Invited 


The Inwardness of True Religion 

New Disciples Admonished 

Dove Casting out Fear 

The Young Christian 

Daily Seivioe of Christ 

Mirth 

Believers are Witnesses 
The Ohm oh a Temple 
Strength in Christ 
Youth Renewed in Age 


“These «ermons on Faith .and Practice are vaiied, animated, sound, peivadedby the same stieam 
of thoughtful eloquence that invests mth so gieat a^haim all the seimons of the Alexandei s There 
lb a tone of close thinking and calm eloquence m thtee seimons, which will lender them quite a treat 
to moi e 1 etined and j udicioub readei s iVew’s of ihwMhui die^ 

“The author of this vork is alieady known as a powerful wntei on the piohlems of Chnstian life 
one whose pages are rot meiely hoitatoiy, but piofoundly leasoned, and chaigcd with a manly feeling 
that IS both strong and tender There is compaiatively httle of the solidity, general cultme and 
powei of these discourses in our oi dinai y English pulpit ^—JSronconJorrmst, * 


“ This publication contains twenty of the best discouises to be found in our 
Witness 


language "-—JSvang&ica 
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By hie Bey ANDREW THOMSON, DD, BDnrBCEGH. 

Second Thousand* Pnce Is 


“The work was piepared, seveial years ago, by the late Dr Archibald Alexander of Princeton and 
has been veiy widely circulated m Amenta In its piesent fom we recKon it to be the best an l 
chcipebt tieatise on the Evidences, for popular use, which has yet been published It consists of fom 
paits I auestions w^th are Preliminary, such as the Right Use of Reabon in Rehgion , TI tL 
^ Internal Evidences , and IV The Inspnation of the Iciiptuies"— 

« A better summary, alike comprehensive and simple, is not to be found than the above from the 
pen of the late Dr A Ale\andei of Princeton " — - - - * - - - - 


Warder 



